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The Fundamental Principl 


Spiritualism 


BY JOHN W. 


uH Spiritualism is the ful- 

filment of the proplecy of 
ages, a philosophical religion based on 
demonstrated facts; the material incar- 


nation of the highest spiritual ideal—, _ 


Happiness. Man has ever craved and: 


sought for happiness; some by gratifi, , 


cation, some by abstemiousness. Buti- 
a modified degree of this much sought. 
condition has been realized because: 
neither course is natural. Nature is the 
Great Teacher, who with certainty 
prescribes the law, which, when obey- 
ed, brings happiness, harmony, heaven; 
and when transgressed, discontent, 
discord, disintegration. 

Man, the natural product of orderly 
progression, stands with his feet firmly 
set in the shadows of Time, and his 
head loftily inspecting the lights of 
Eternity. His love for life is sufficient 
evidence of its eternity; his growth, 
physical and spiritual, unquestionable 
prophesy of endless progression. Man, 
the offspring of Love, the fulfillment of 
demand, the expreasion of possibility, 
and the certainty of ail things. 

Trembling faith and faltering fancy 
has, in every age, pointed with pro- 
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phetic finger; по» 
edge: the constantly moving tide of 


Destiny has brought us nearer by each 
‘succeeding cycle of time. Once cold 
materialism has blazed the way where 
іехеѓей spiritual bigots would not walk, 
again a seettiug lag has presented a 
‘sorry speptacle of intolerance and ig- 
Nordrce; writing their deeds with warm 
"Ko: "blood: While writhing human bodies 
served ‘astérches. Та these conditions 
Ignorance and Fear were wed, and 
Sorrow, Want and Crime sre their 
children. Nature's marvelous econo 
my turns all things to account, and 
each of these conditions bridged some 
darker chasm and gave right-of-way 
to the ever moving caravan of Progres- 
sion. 

Faith, though trembling oft, never 
fell; Hope, though many times obscure, 
yet never failed to shine; and on March 
31, 1848, Knowledge and Trust were 
duly wed, and Growth, Prosperity and 
Comfort are their legitimate progeny. 
Like the age into which they were born. 
they have gone with lightning speed, 
and today millions of souls are hallowed 
with their abiding presence. The scien- 
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tific world has declared Spiritualism, 
thus born, the solution of the seeming 
marvelous, a great belt of semi-tangi- 
ble realities where the scope of spirit in 
the body and spirit out of the body 
blend. The appearance of people to 
their loved ones thousands of miles 
distant at the hour of transition, and 
much kindred phenomena is understood 
in the light of Modern Spiritualism. 
The religious world has proven the 
righteous end to which Spiritualism 
moves by its repeated accusations of 
"humbug," until the evidence was 
overwhelming, and then, ‘‘works of the 
devil," their old reliable standby to 
account for the things not comprehend- 
ed. The marked unfcldment of govern- 
mental rule and social equity is self- 
evident that Modern Spiritualism is not 
confined to any one condition of man, 
but ministers to his every need. The 
noble souls wh. laid the foundatiens o£ 2 


placed it; nourished in the lay of Hu 
manity's sore need, where thousands 
satin tears bowed with grief; fed with 
the homage of grateful hearts; moved 
to the expression of its very best by 
condemnation and ridicule. has estab- 
lished herself in the mighty foundation 
of Life. Like a lighted match in dry 
tinder, Life has taken on new aspect; 
thesanctity of life from atom to monad, 
from worm to angel, is being recog- 
nized, and Death is known to be but a. 
doorway in the midst of Life. The 
Knowledge which has replaced Faith 
not only makes Death our friend but 
transforms adversity into a benefactor, 
tears, into mirrors where heaven's re- 
splendent scenes are reflected, sighs 
and groans from our misconceptions, 
burdens—as we have called them—but 
atest of our strength: and the long 
sought for Happiness—Heaven—is 
чада to be of our own creation, here 


this mighty land of thé йер Wast» ghd now. 
ington, who in the к1ббї af Valley ЭИ Boulder like, Truth stands, and un- 


Forge foresaw in a visicn the шае 


..moved by our gaze, permits us each to 


tion of the Revolution and prophesy ct пуле, as our position enables us to 


the Civil and Spanish-Am ergst ward ` 
who said, *"This government is in no 
way founded upon the Christian relig- 
ion." Paine, whose unerring inspira» 
tion fired the fathers of our land to 
“pledge our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor in defense of this 
Declaration of Independence," and 
whose great heart throbbed in the im- 
mortal sentence, “The world is my 
country und to do good my religion." 
Henry, who preferred death to oppres: 
sion; Franklin and Jefferson, апа a 
host of their associates who stood for 
free thought and free speech, did much 
to prepare conditions for theadvent of 
Modern Spiritualism. 

Modern Spiritualism, born from the 


womb of Time, where Eternity had' 


* 


behold; so Modern Spiritualism, a phil- 
сорда religion, based on Life with 
its many ramifications and expressions, 
appeals to each according to his devel- 
opment. Some see ав а mighty demon 
because it lifts the sin stained and sor- 
row oppressed from the throes of trans- 
gression and places them on the plane 
of possible growth; another sees it as а 
money changer in the temple because 
it admits the business suicideto develop, 
another sees it as a cold, scientific prop- 
osition because it declares love law, 
and mercy justice; put some, there are, 
who behold it as the spring from the 
riven rock, which flows with everlasting 
water, a mighty light which shines in 
the gloom of night and with the coming 
morning presents a scene of splendor. 
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"Those who look with tolerance for the 
unfolding of Nature's magritude see 
that Modern Spirituatism vomes to build 
where Doubt has despaired, to soothe 
where Grief has stunned, and to heal 
where Oppression tas eundemned, 
wounded and sought to destroy. 

Thus moving the hearts of thousands 
it impressed many that some organiza- 
tion be formed, and in September, 1893, 
in the city of Chieago, Illinois, The 
National Spiritualist Association was 
formed.  Twere was no thought of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, опу an 
earnest effort to unite the forces for а 
business center; the organization of 
Spiritualism is in every sense of the 
word a business proposition to carry 
on the work of promulgating the prin- 
ciples which Spiritualism teaches. In 
1898 in the same city and at the annual 
meeting of the National Spiritualist . 
Association, the following Declaratio"; 
of Principles were adopted : 

First. We believe in Infinite Intelli- 
gence. 

Second. We believe that the Phe: 
nomena of Nature, physical and spir- 
itual, are the expression of Infinite 
Intelligence. 

Third. We affirm that a correct un- 
derstanding of such expression, and 
living in aecordance therewith, consti- 
iutes the true religion. 

Fourth. We affirm that the existence 
and personal identity of the individual 
continue after the change called death. 

Fifth. We affirm that communication 
with the so-called dead is a fact scien- 
tifically proven by the phenomena of 
Spiritualism. 

Sixth. We believe that the highest 
morality is contained in the Golden 
Rule: **Whatsoever ye would that oth- 


ers should do unto you do ye also unto 
them." 


What extreme tolerance is here ex- 
pressed. Th« early people of earth saw 
the beauty and grandeur of the sun and 
called it god; the pagans, so-called, 
made images of wood and metal and 
called them god; the savages, so-called, 
read the language of the winds, trees 
and birds and called it the Great Spir- 
it; later, yet in the line of progresssion, 
spiritual conceptions were formed of 
this Creative and Sustaining Energy, 
and Jehovah, Jove and Lord, Buddha, 
Brahm and Allah were declared deities. 
Each of these from the devout sun wor- 
shiper to the enlightened (?) devotee . 
at the secluded shrine of Buddha or 
tapered altar of Jesus are sincere, and 
have the manifestation of their highest 
conception of the Supreme; recogniz« 
ing the right of privilege and expression 
as well, Infinite Intelligence includes or 
-excludes none, but declares the funda- 


;meptal principle of modern Spiritnal- 
„ism to be Truth; ‘and leave each to judge 
from bys individual aspect as to appli- 
cation. , 


"Ehe. iu principle here stated in- 
cludes and sanctifies the grain of sand 
and revolving world, the crawling worm 
and soaring bird, the jabbering beast 
and reasoning man—-all nature is 
touched with the illuminating energy 
of possibility. The worm will make the 
butterfly with glittering wings, the 
mud will produce the lily, spotless 
white and expressive of greater laws 
than man ean analyze, the egg will 
give forth the life expression of fowl 
after its kind, and man who reasons of 
it will will grow in spiritual expression 
until he clasps the highest height that 
his most imaginary ideal has fash- 
ioned. 

How expressive is the third state- 
ment—the marriage vows of Knowl- 
edge and Trust. To understand Life— 
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oh, to analyze a blade of grass! oh, but 
to know the motive power of the amall- 
est expression of life. When we declare 
our belief in the Intelligence of the In- 
finite and live a life of Trust, unfaltering 
in storm or calm, we begin to read the 
meaning of these holy manifestations, 
and those which we can not demon- 
strate we love for we know that they 
are every one the expression of Infinite 
Intelligence. What Comfort is ours 
when we Know that all is Go(o)d! 
What happiness, what bliss, when 
every sinner appears before us ав а 
pure white soul clad in the rags of 
prodigality! When every creeping, 
crawling thing seems so radiant with 
Life—blest possession that we cannot 
give, hence will not take—that we can 
aee the prophecy of higher expression, 
then are we beginning to understand 
the workings of the Infinite. 


Father waiting with outstretched arms 
the return of his every child. If no 
grain of sand escapes the economy of 
Natures vast demand, then surely no 
soul shall delay so long that he can 
evade the Law of Progression, and 
each must unfold expressive of the 
best. . 

The fourth principle admits of much 
elaboration. The death of the pollywog 
means the birth of a toadfrog; of the 
worm а butterfly; yet each of these 
stages of growth must, like the egg to 
produce the fowl, be attended with cer- 
tain conditions. The frog embryo in 
the polly wog does not hop upon the dry 
land, and the worm contents itself to 
be encased in the chrysalis. By no 
more wondrous change the child un- 
folds to maturity; the death of child- 
hood means the birth of manhood, yet 
there are many marks of the personal 


Another pronounced step ppyward, ig’ Афу, Many turns of mind and body 
demanded here, that of (лд; The fhet "point to the similarity of child and 
of being is a great cohéidepatjon,.” put- sman; memory walks down the corridors 


that of living—of moving {гп Price, 
place, of loving and hating, e et оар": 
and frowning, of laughing" jud. weep- 

ing. of being expressive--through these 
varied emotions—is a greater privilege. 
To realize that every human being is 
the result of the same Law that we are, 
is a sacred thought, but to look upon 
the lowliest and recognize the kinship 
to the extent of helpfulness is *'living 
in accordance therewith," and ‘‘con- 
. stitutes the true religion." This state 
of being makes us loving to man. and 
broad in our conception of man’s Mak- 
er; for if we see the mighty hand of 
Infinitude moving the grain of sand 
through ceaseless rounds of progres- 
sion to help in the forming of worlds, 
the life principle from instinct to rea- 
son, and transform the shadow to the 
real, then do we behold а Loving 


reviewing the trivial reproofs of child- 
: hbod days, and in mingled happiness 


"and regret links tbe pleasure with the 


pain. Growth, the certain law takes 
him on, experience produces proaper- 
ity, he unfolds—or even if he stays 
cramped by environment—the spark 
divine is embryo, and as naturally as 
development from childhood to man- 
hood, the body is rent asunder and the 
shadows depart. While no fundamen- 
tal principles of Modern Spiritualism 
intimates that Time's shores are prison 
like, yettheir constant changesimpress 
us with their limitations; and when we 
have gleaned, as best we know, in the 
harvest field of mortality we ratherlong 
for the sunset glow and the kiss of even- 
tide, when we shall lay our mortal 
armor off—almost as we left off knee 
trousers—and pass through the great 
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doorway which stands in the midst of 
these husy scenes, into the realm of 
spiritual existence. When one looks 
forward to the coming of the boatman 
with that expectant pleasure which 
nomes from the anticipated journey to 
the land where loved ones dwell, when 
one gathers the flowers and gems along 
tne path of mortal life with the thought 
of placing them in the way of necessi- 
ty—-the flowers in the wan hands of the 
sick rather than let them wither wait- 
ing for a coffin-lid on which to place 
them, and the gems in the diadem of 
true worth rather than the crown of the 
bloated pet of public opinlon-—then it 
is that the coming.of the boatman is 
looked forward to with Trust. Then 
itis that the even brings only radiant 
hues of tasks well and faithfully per- 
formed—the rest of a brief passing 
night to the awakening into the morn- 
ing of a Higher Life. 

How many of us recall personal ex- 
periences of standing with the loved 
one who, nearer the purple portal where 
the gate—Death—opened into the 
realms of the unseen, and have there 


in that hush heard the tones of those - 


who waited to welcome the pilgrim from 
earth. How often the hues of that life’s 
closing day fell upon us and we saw 
the illuminated forms of the dear ones 
gone before. If these instances have 
not come into our personal experiences 
they are so well authenticated by men 
of integrity and sound sense that few 
attempt to deny them. So often the lit- 
tle child turns to the weeping parent 
and bids the tears to cease for, ‘‘here 
comes grand-ma who says she will care 
for me, in that land where Death will 
not enter and beauty perisheth not." 
if the joy of the inhabitants of that 
land, when one of our number joins 
them brings them so very close that 


their shining forms so hallow our sad 
scene that we dry our tears, then surely 
they who love us are near at hand when 
sorrow weighs upon our heart or bur- 
dens test our strength. Every people 
look up for guidance, every tribe re- 
cognize the presence and ministration 
of heavenly beings; and who is so well 
prepared to help, guide and lift mortals 
as those who have been mortals? They 
who have tasted of the conditions in 
which we live -know of its piercing 
stones and beauteous flowers, its heavy 
hanging clouds and bright exhilarating 
sunshins—they are surely prepared to 
minister most efficiently to us, even as 
the school teacher must meet the pupil 
on a ground where both are ace 
quainted. 

How eagarly we look for the word 
from our loved one who has gone to a 
strange land, and how careful we are to 
prepare conditions that we may receive 
their communication. The Phenomena 
of Modern Spiritualism has proven to 
the satisfaction of millions of people 
that it is possible to know the conditions 
prerequisite for the communication of 
the so-called dead. Ii we Trust the 

‘power that gave life, sustained it and 
into whose charge it has gone, we sure- 
ly have the Knowledge that Life is Law. 
This combine of Knowledge and Trust 
comforts us, for the portals are swung 
ajar, the veil is rent in twain, and the 
loved ones who have turned from the 
busy walks of mortality are the guard- 
ian mentors of our ways. Prof. Crookes, 
England’s favorite scientist, has pub- 
lished many of his experiences with 
this phenomena and plainly states his 
satisfaction of its claims. 

The blending of the two worlds is the 
great task which Modern Spiritualism 
is rapidly accomplisning, and its effort 

© is to spiritualize the life of earth, rather 
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than materializ> the denizsus of spirit 
land. The fact of angel ministration, if 
a fact, аз we айп it to be, remains 
unchanzslby our a‘fiemrtion or de- 
nial: and in either cass w> have the 
present with which to operate. 

The Fundamental Principle of Mod- 
ern Spiriualism is Life here and now. 
We each and all acknowledge that hu- 
manity ia the result of progression, the 
exact manner of which we need not dis- 
cusa; the future will, when we reach it, 
have become the present and this day 
in which we contemplate the two migh- 
ty seas which lie on either side, will 
have melted into the past. As we see 
life energy leap from height to height, 
though often low yet never high, ve 
see that it will alwaysclimb. Our Trust 
has wed Knowledge, апа Growth marks 
the path in which we go; Prosperity 
attends us, for we faithfully do that 
which we know, and trust what may re- 
main. Confort is the zuardian of our 
fireside because the mighty and un- 
yielding Law of Progression will carry 
each thing to its own place; the high 
and the low, the great and the small— 
all, all—will attain its proper position. 
Therefore we believe that the highest 
morality is contained in the Golden 
Rule: ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that oth- 
ers should do unto you do ye also unto 
them.” 

This makes every home a heaven, 
where each individual is a master unto 
himself; realizing that the true master 
is he who serves. Every woman is an 
inspiration for true and noble living; 
and every man recognizes himself the 
protector of the fair sex. Since Life is 
everlasting we can but fill it with the 
sweets of service; for, as we climb 
from height to height, the stones of 
adversity dissolve beneath our feet, 
the stifling air of doubt melts away, 
and the clouds of superstition and big- 
otry are dispelled. The gems of human 
experience which are strung upon our 
thread of being mustnot be all of snowy 
white, as if heaven born, but some must 


be fire red, won by heated strife, some 
tinged with green as though a vein of 
jealousy had moved to the gaining, 


and yet another of sky tinted blue ав 


if won by moral sentiment which 
swayed us with a thought of momen- 
tary bliss and then melted into the 
things gone by. 

Thus resting on the mighty founda- 
tion of Life, Modern Spiritualism 
prompts us each to live true to self, 
which will make us loyal to our broth- 


'er's need; and such a life will prove 


one's worshipful loyalty to that Crea- 
tive energy that some call God, others 
deny because such title is ascribed, but 
whom al! sense with that true self which 
prompts every soul to look upward. 
The past has yielded much to form 
the boly which clothes me, and much 
more has it given to fill me with the 
understanding which is mine; and 1 
stand in the ever eternal present wtth 
all the harvest of this mighty epoch 
latent within. How much then I mast 
give of kindnes: and of cheer, of com- 
fort and of peace. While thus I live in 
fruitful expression of the divinity which 
lies deep within my soul, | have no 
dread and scarce a thought of that 
which seems a nightmare to not a few 
—the Future. When the curtain that 
hangs between the things which my 
present state of development makes me 
conscious of, and those things which 
the impression of these things point me 
to, shall have rolled away. and I stand 
face to face with other conditions, I can 
but do as I am prompted here and now 
to do—as I would be done by. If in the 
retrospection which my exalted state 
shall afford, I discover one or many 
things which my short sightedness or 
impatient thoughtlessness has led me 
to do, I can but hope for that forgive: 
ness which I have manifested and I 
shall grow in grace untileach and 
every fault is made perfection and the 
frailties are made so strong that I sail, 


.still farther in.the great Ocean of Be- 


ing—LIFE. 


The Struggle for Dominion. 


BY JACOB HUFF. 


S FAR back into the world's his- 
tory as the story of the alleged 
creation. man has been brutally 

‘inclined to own slaves and eat. the 
profits of their toil. 

In the very first chapter of the crea- 
tion story, man was given dominion 
over every living thing on earth. The 
writer seemed to think that a power 
to oppress and vanguish everything 
that lives and feels pain, was the high- 
est glory man could reach in the eyes 
of the creator. 

Dominion over the weak and impo- 
tent and unthinking, and a God-given 
privilege to enslave and oppress and 
rob any and ali of God's creatures, is 
the story. 

And thus the story of creation is 
launched upon the troubled sea of 
thought, and human progress has been 
chained to greed and avarice, while a 
divine right to rule and rob and ruin 
the weak and helpless has overshad- 
owed every struggling spirit of right 
and religion; and all the people living 
today are still striving for dominion, 
over the graves of the millions who 
atruggled and schemed and cheated, 
with the same spirit of brutal greed, 
through the miserable years that have 
been unreeled from the spool of time. 

Man was not satisfied їо ате domin- 
ion over the fishes, fowls and animal 
kingdoms and soon began to enslave 
Lis weaker brothers. Greed and avar- 
ice led him into war, for plunder, and 
primitive tribes being without much 


accumulated wealth, the only profit to 
be derived from war was in enslaving 
the vanquished foe. 

This was the origin of human slav. 
ery. It was in a crude and brutal 
form at first, but the victim was mo 
more a slave than the average slave 
today. And the custom was sur- 
rounded and boistered up with fraud 
and lies—~just the same as it is today. 
The slave-owners even putting words 
in the mouth of their man-made God 
concerning the management and treat» 
ment of slaves. 

Slavery was considered a grand and 
noble institution by the originators of 
the scheme, until the heathen nations 
became strong enough to return the 
compliment and give the old Hebrews 
а taste of their own medicine; and 
then there went up а howl from them 
that made the very air slippery with 
their prayers for freedom. 

It makes a great difference which 
end of civilization is sitting on a hot 
brick. Those who are just near enough 
tothe hot briok to feel comfortable, 
think it is à grand institution; but the 
men who are forced to sit flat upon it, 
with nothing between them and the 
briok but the promise of immortality 
and an eternity of happy idleness, 
think the whole scheme is too thin to 
give them the proper protection. 

Those who so earnestly oppose the 
socialism of Christ, the brotherhood of 
man and the co-operative common- 
wealth, are very strict in obeying all 
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the commandments of the Bible that 
leave them a little worldly profit. 

. "Thou shall not steal," hasso many 
little legal paths leading around it, 
that most any successful business man 
can cross his breast and say, “I never 
steal;’’ while at the same time his 
accumulated wealth is the legal plun- 
derings of a long hypocritical life. 

“Thou shall have no other gods 
before me," is easily gotten around. 
They serve God on the first day of the 
week, and serve mammon the other 
six. They. give Him first choice of 
days. and mammon first choice of 
deeds. 

“Thou shall not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth.” 

How sublimely the dollar comes in 
to fill the bill! There are no dollars in 
heaven, none beneath the earth, nor 
none in the water under the earth. 

“Thou shall not bow down to them 
or serve them." 

Oh, no! The rich need not bow 
down to the dollar. They ean stand 
upright and face their God. It is the 
other fellows who must do the bowing 
and serving and groveling and voting 
to hold a job. Oh, no! The rich need 
not bow down to the dollar! But the 
poor son of an unfortunate father who 
has а mortgage tied to his neck and 
dumped into this industrial hell, and 
is trying to swim out—he is the man 
who does all the bowing and scraping 
to this false god, and still thinks that 
civilization is civilized, and that he has 
just as good prospects of becoming 
president as the purse-proud thief who 
is able and willing to do all the trusts 
and combines may ask of him after he 
18 elected. 


*"Thou shall not kill." Oh, no! The 
rich do not kill. They can hire depu- 
ties at two dollars a day to do all their 
killing; or keep a mob of brainless 
youths who are willing to kill for their 
masters, just for the sake of the annual 
-pree the militiamen get, and to win 
the laudation of a cringing press. 

No, no! The rich need not kill any 
body directly Those who die in their 
mines and factories and mills, are 
simply ealled home by an all- wise God, 
and in accordance with these words of 
the Savior of men: ‘Suffer little child- 
ren to come unto ше” They send the 
little children by the way of the factory 
route, and let the little dears do all the 
suffering themselves; while the Chris- 
tian owner and operator reaps a little 
profit out of the service. 

“Thou shalt not commit adultery.’’ 
Oh, no! They get a divorce when they 
grow tired of one woman and desire 
another, or vice versa. It costs money 
to get a divorce; but they have the 
cash—and the courts have the thing 
they need—for sale. 

“Thou shall ‘not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor." No, indeed! 
They never.doit. They can hire the 
average newspaper editor te do it for 
a few dirty dollars and a free pass over 
a few hundred miles of railroad. The 
average newspaper man and the aver- 
age lawyer have educated themselves 
for this very purpose. . 

“Thou shall not covet thy neigh- 
bor's possessions." Why, of course 
not! How easily to get around and 
be saved—they don't allow their neigh- 
bor to have any possessions worth 
coveting. Не is no longer a stumbling 
block in this particular. 

It doesnt require much of an effort 
for a rich man to serve God. He has 
the money to pay his way; aud the 
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thousands of costly church buildings 
in the world stand up as silent wit- 
nesses to testify that he has paid well 
for the good will of Jehovah. 

But the socialism which Christ 
taught was a mistake of the transla- 
tors. No all-wise God would allow 
such doctrine taught on earth. It will 
do well enough in heaven where there 
аге no dollars to accumulate, and no 
ereatures to have dominion over and 
enslave; but on earth, where there are 
millions of willing and ignorant slaves 
to be driveu to drudgery and to death 
—Bah, socialism is the dream of some 
lazy slave. 

Everything in the sacred book that 
bolsters up the competitive system, 
and grants the privilege of owning 
human slaves. is carried out .to the 
letter by the brazen hypocrites who 
have turned this fair earth into an 
industrial hell; but all the truth and 
justice which Christ taught, and de- 
manded for the poor, whom he came 


to save, is absolutely ignored by the 
plutocratie Christian. 

Plutoeratic Christian! Can such a 
thing be possible? There may be rob- 
ber gentlemen, and immoral ladies, 
and brutal heroes, but a plutocratie 
Christian is stretching the praises of 
Christ so far that there is danger of 
tearing loose at the sacred end. 


There are no slaves in heaven, and 
of what use the slave driver will be up 
there, is more than any just man can 
say. There are no creatures up there 
for him to have dominion over, no toil- 
ing slaves to plunder, no church build- 
ings to erect as a compromise with the 


‘devil, and no heavenly use at all for a 


man whose soul must be reduced so 
that it will pass through the eye of a 
needle before all the greed and avarice 
can be squeezed out of it. 

God doesn’t want potatoes that have 
to be peeled down to the size of a knat’s 
egg in order to pare away the rot. 


What Bobbie Wants. 


Some folks wan’s to be angels and presidents and such; 
I don’t; but I can tell you just what I'd like so much. 
I wants to be a fluffy dog, like mamma’s little Buzu; 
And have her say, “My previous sweet, and did I nearly lose о?” "3 
And clasp me in her arms and cry and kiss me on the head, 
Just like she did when Buzu choked ’till he was nearly dead. 
Now, Buzu hasn't sticky hands to spoil my mamma's gowns, 
So when he climbs upon her lap, she never gives him frowns, ` 


But cuddles him up close to her and kisses him as sweet, 


And never says one word about torn clothes or muddy feet; 
It's hard to be a little boy in everybody's way,— 
I wants to be my mamma's dog and stay with her all day. 
— Hester Grey, in Holland’s Magazine. 


HE MOUNTAIN PINE is said to 
е be **devoted to a full and free dis- 
cussion of the truth in every 
department of human thought." If 
this idea is carried out this journal 
will be the most valuable one ever 
published. 
The primary cause of all evil. mis- 
ery, unhappiness, is fynorance. If 


mankind was wise enough, there would - 


be no misery, no unhappiness. 

How is wisdom acquired? 

By experience and observation. But 
no two persons have exactly the same 
experiences. So that we become wiser 
by having the experiences of other 
people. And the more diversified those 
experiences the greater the knowledge. 
Some persons devote their entire lives 
to investigations along one particular 
line of experiences, and their exper- 
iences become of great value. Such, 
for instance, are the experiences nf 
Luther Burbank. But, if it was not 
for the printing press, it would be 
impossible for any but а very. very 
few people to avail themselves of the 
valuable knowledge gained by the 
experiencies of Mr. Burbank. But 
through the medium of the press mill- 
iona of people may be benefited by his 
experiences. 

And so if this magazine will be **de- 
voted to & full and free discussion of 
the truth in every department of human 
thought,” it will become the most val- 
uable paper published, and do more to 
bless mankind than any other means. 


... Health Experiences ... 
BY D. EDSON SMITIE 


Santa Ana, Cal. 


There is sufficient knowledge in the 
hrains of humanity to abolish all suf- 
fering, aside from аесідепів. 

To my mind the knowledge of first 
and greatest importance is that per- 
tainfng to bodily health. A dis-eased 
person is unfit for business, and cer- 
tainly cannot enjoy any religion Va 
(he or she) may have. 

Only with perfect health is one pre- 
pared to properly meet the duties and 
pleasures of life. And I am inolined 
to believe that every eriminalis а bod- 
ily diseased person. 

That large brained man of deep 
thought and wide experiencies, J. 
Rhodes Buchanan, M. D., said: “The 
first and most necessary indispensable 
element of a liberal education, is phys- 
iological development; the formation 
of the manly, active, healthy consti- 
tution, competent to live a hundred 
years—competent to win success in 
life, and thus become a source of hap- 
piness to otners, instead of & pauper 
or an invalid—competent to transmit 
life, health and joy to the thousands 
of future ages—competent to meet all 
of the difficulties of life triumphantly, 
instead of struggling in misery and 
railing at society and Divine Provi- 
dence." 

He further says: ‘‘In neglecting 
physiological education we have 
degenerated the human race, impaired 
its efficiency, and saddled on its back 
a costly medical profession—ten times 
as many physicians as should be 
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needed, who struggle to prolong lives 
that are hardly worth preserving—that 
perpetuate physical and moral degen- 
eracy.” 

The ignorance of the masses regard- 
ing the cause and cure of disease is 
simplv appalling. Disease is looked 
upon as an entity which must be exor- 


cised by some deadly drug known only . 


to the doctor. 

The priest and the doctor are relics 
of an old, barbaric, superstitious age 
of hob-goblins and incantations. The 
doctor puts hell into the bodies of the 
masses in this world; and the priest 
puts the bodies and souls of the masses 
into heli in the future world. But 
knowledge is quenching the fires of 
both hells. 

Many people look upon me as a blas- 
phemer when I tell them I have no fear 
of any visitation of Divine Providence 
in the shape of disease. That, afde 
from accidents, I expect to die of old 
age and not of poor health. That if 
through any indiscretion I have a lit- 
tle dis-ease, I always know the cause 
of it, and by removing the cause 
nature restores me to health and hap- 
piness. 

When we become wise enough our 
doctors will be merely Health Teach- 
ers with pay dependent not on allevi- 
ating pain, but on preventing it. Each 
health teacher, after a rigid examina- 
tion to prove Vas ability, will be 
assigned a certain district, the size 


depending on the population, and the 
the less disease in Vas district the 
the greater the pay. Then it will be 


to the advantage of the doctor's pock- 


et-book to have every body healthy. 
Now it is to the advantage of the doc- 
tor's pocket-book when sickness pre- 
vails. It has come down to us from 
ignorant, superstitious ages that “Сод 
moves in a mysterious way his won- 
ders to perform." But in the light of 
our present knowledge there is noth- 
ing mysterious in the sickness of soul 
or body. And it is a comparatively 
easy matter to learn how to always 
have good health, without money and 
without price. There is no more mys- 
tery about the matter than there is in 
keeping your automobile in order. 
Any one сап learn how if they will 
try. Allover the land we find people 
meeting in clubs each month to dis- 
cuss the best methods raising perfectly 
healthy colts, calves and chickens. 
But how many of you know of monthly 
meetings for the purpose of finding 
out how to raise healthy children. 

Now I have had over fifty years of 
experience, observation, and deep 
study, along the lines of the cause and 
cure of disease. And I would be 
pleased to open up the discussion of 
this question by a series of articles in 
this magazine provided there is suffic- 
ient interest manifested in the subject 
to warrant the publishers in devoting 
space to the same. 


Why Socialism Grows 


WALTER HURT, in the Culturii 


N THE entire extent of human 
t bistory no political movement сап 

show a growth to parallel that of 
Socialism within the last few years. 

Nowhere has this growth been more 
rapid than in the United States. At the 
national election in 1900 the Socialists 
polled 97,739 votes. in 1904 Debs re- 
ceived 403,800 ballots. 

To what is due this remarkable 
growth? 

Edueation f 

The campaign is ceaseless. 

The two most forceful factors in this 
campaign are to be found in the tireless 
activity of the Socialists themselves 
and the tightening of conditione upon 
ihe industrial classes. 


Some have been aroused by argu-. 


ment. The others have been awaken- 
ed by the unpleasant sensation of 
strangulation. 3 

By the industrial classes (note the 
pluralization) is not meant the wage- 
worker alone. The designation in- 
eludes also the individual ceompetitor— 
embraces nearly all of humanity out- 
side the trusts—if, indeed, there be any 
humanity within the trusts. 

Not so long ago Socialism was in 
dire disrepute; later it became respect- 
able; recently it became popular: now 
it is in danger of becoming fashiona- 
ble. 

No longer is Socialism indentified 
with the sans culotte. In Europe it finda 
some of its most ardent advocates 
among the nobility, as witness the 
Countess of Warwick. In this country 


also it has found favor with aristoc- 
racy. A recent editorial in a capital- 
istic newspaper said: “Young mem 
belonging to the most aristocratic fam- 
ilies are making common eause with 
the Igboring class." 

Many of our Socialist leaders belong 
{э the higher professione. Eminent 
educsztors, clergymen, literary men, 
and even milhonaires are now espous- 
ing the cause. President Eliot of Har- 
vard Uuiversity, in his address to the 
New England Society of New York at 
its centennial celebration, boldly pro- 
claimed the doctrine of Socialism. The 
Rgv. Dr. Thomas C. Hall, ene of the 
most distinguished and influential men 
in the Presbyterian ministry, is much 
in sympathy with the movement, and 
in a recent article in the Vorth Amer- 
ican Review virtually predicted its 
approaching victory. The old and the 
new literary generations are repre- 
sente; by such names as Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and Jack London. 
Millionaires like J. G. Phelps Stokes 
may be mentioned. 

But the strength of Socialism lies 
not only in its numbers—it evidences 
the potent influence of an intelligent 
direction. The present mayors of Hav- 
erhilt and Brockton, Mass., are Social- 
ists, as also are several members of 
the Massachusets state legislature 
Socialism has brought Russian auto 
eracy to its knees, and 3,000,000 Ger- 
man Socialists restrain the arrogance 
of William П. within reasonable bounds 
an have wrested from imperialism 
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concessions that a generation ago 
would have seemed incredible. 

Why is the Socialist campaign зо 
effective? 

These are the reasons: 

It is never closed It is not of quad- 
rennial recurrence, but is continuous. 
"The agitation is ceaseless, and never 
abates a whit of its vigor. Nor is there 
any Sabbath in Socialism. Тһе fight 
is оп 365 days of the year. Nor do I 
know of a Socialist who wouldn't vill- 
inely leave his bed at any hour of the 
night for а iair chance of making a 
convert. Every man in the party isa 
working missionary. No opposition 
can stand against such a spirit as this. 

Then the Socialist is sincere. His 
faith is во unmistakable as to be con~- 
tagious, and his honesty is perennially 
evident. His enthusiasm is boundiess 
and infectious. Economics is his relig- 
ion, the hope to which his soul is an- 
chored, the Rock of Ages to which he 
tenaciously clings. An occasional op- 
ponent may doubt his judgment, but 
none ever questions the quality of his 
zeal. 

The Socialist is intelligent. He is 
informed. Не is thorough. Не is а 
student of his subject—rhe subject. 
He reads understandingly and masters 
the philosophy of the theories he goes 
forth to proclaim and defend. There- 
fore is he always a well-equipped po- 
litical evangelist. He can always tell 
you why he is a Socialist, which inva- 
rably is peculiary disconcerting to an 
adversary. The averuge democrat or 
republican doesent know why he is 
such. Butthe Socialist knows. He 
knows that the unfortunate man is a 
democrat or a republican because his 
father was that before him. He inher- 
ited his politics along with his relig- 


ion, and the legacy is one he lacks the 
intelligence to squander. He was born 
a democrat or a republican, and, as 
Oliver P. Morton said, “He can’t be 
"born again." There is no Methodism 
in the old-line political partizanship. 

The Socialist is active. Continual 
exercise of his reasoning faculty makes 
him strong of argument and skilled in 
debate. And there is a sure mastery 
in his methods. Не is nat content 
merely to confound theadversary with 
superior logic and a formidable array 
of facts. His aim is to convince and 
convert. 

The Socialist isgenerous. He gives 
freely of his substance to support the 
cause. He sees to it that the propa- 
gandie press is well sustained. He 
will divide with it his last dollar and 
devote to it the last moment of his 
leisure. . Б 

The Socialist is consistent. Every» 
where, at all times, he is altogether а 
Socialist. Never for a moment does 
he forget his faith. He lives his дос» 
trines and is loyal to everything per- 
taining to them. 

The Socialist is appreciative. Heis 
reciprocal. He stands ready always 
to reward whatever serves Socialism. 

The Socialist is broad, and attracts 
to him whoever appreciates breadth. 
Nearly every reform movement re- 
ceives liberal support from the Social- 
ist. In this way he makes friends 
among all classes, and in time makes 
many of these friends into Socialists. 

These be the reasons why Socialism 
grows. 

These, and the fact of its intrinsio 
righteousness, 

These, and the added fact that itin- 
tegrates out of the imperative demands 
of social necessity. . 


A University óf a New Kind 


"he Outcome of a Political Revival in Kansas City, Mo. 


BY CHARLES FERGUSON, Author of 
"The Religion of Demoerucy," Etc. 


ARLY in January fifteen free-hold- 
era of Kansas City announced in 
the newspapers that they were 

going to hold in a public hall in the 
heart of town a series of “political 
revival meetings." The list was repre- 
sentative and included a judge and 
half a dozen lawyers, two clergymen, 
an ex-sheriff and the most prominent 
local leader of union labor. The pub- 
lic announcement of the meetings ran 
in this way: ‘Іп view of the notable 
political awakening that is now affect- 
ing the whole country, arousing men 
to a new sense of their public duties 
and opportunities, we invite our fellow 
townsmen to take part in these confer- 
ences, in the hope that Kansas City 
may have its share in the gains and 
labors of the national revival.” 

The meetings began on the last 
Sunday afternoon in January and 
were continued for four Sundays. At 
the first conference а plan was out- 
lined of a civic organization "'in the 
university-spirit,’’ consisting of a cen- 
tral body with a branch in each of the 
fourteen wards, that should endeavor 
to cancel ‘‘special interests" and to 
bring civic and social questions to ans- 
wer the test as to how best ‘‘to raise 
the general standard of living." It was 
said that the city as things stand is the 
prey of private combinations, and 
needs nothing so much as a publie 
combination, that it is impossible to 
get the publie to combine and hold 
together on what are called ‘‘moral 
issues” because of the shallowness of 


our morals; that there is no usetrying 
to get the good people to put down the 
bad people because nobody is good 
enough for that; the graft disease is 
too infectious. *'So the thing to do,” 
said the speaker, ‘tis to associate our- 
selves on the uncompromising princi- 
ples of art апа science, which will 
judge us al alike. Let us unite to 
build the city and make it fine, tu make 
a dollar or a day's work buy more here 
than elsewhere—no matter whose ox 
is gored.” 

Phere was discussion and contro- 
veray. The idea of a municipal uni- 
versity got iteelf harrowed into ‘the 
soil and began to grow. The Kansas 
City Journal, which is owned hy the 


Santa Fe railroad, sneered. The Times ` 


and Star, which appear morning an! 
evening and which has a circulation 
of more than one copy for every house 
in town, printed columns about the 
meeting and said that it would help. 
It has done so in a series of editorials. 

The second meeting was presided 
over by Frank P. Walsh, who is one 
of Governor Folk’schief political advis- 
ers. It was Walsh who, several years 
ago and before the question had been 
raised in any other quarter, put it into 
the Missouri democratic platform that 
it was wrong for a party to take cam- 
paign contributions from corporations. 
He made a speech at this meeting that 
shed light on a proposed extension of 
the “Metropolitan” street-railway fran- 
chise and certain other local matters 
and that served to show that the arta 
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and sciences of the municipal univer- 
sity were not altogether a thing in the 
air. ` 
The most striking feature of the third 
meeting was the concordant note of 
the two principal speakers, one a 
young millionaire business man fore- 
most in the councils of the employers’ 
association, and the other & Russian 
tailor whose special gift of speech has 
made him the most approved spokes- 
man of the local labor unions. Átthe 
last meeting of the four an ex-judge, 
who stands nearly if not quite at the 
head of the bar of western Missouri 
spoke on the professional standard 
among lawyers and made a sensation. 
the echoes of which have not died 
away, by criticising the conduct of two 
United States Judges as having com- 
promised their offioial impartiality by 
becoming the guests of certain railroad 
magnates in a private-car junket to 
Florida. Thus by one means and 
another the municipal university of 
Kansas City thrust abroad its organic 
filaments and got a rootage. 
Meanwhile from week to week and 
during the progress of these open 
meetings, & score of men who were 
interested in the idea met on Wednes- 
day noons and lunched together at а 
hotel for the purpose of effecting a 
definite organization. А committee 
from these meetings reported in due 
time and their report was accepted, 
They recommended that immediate 
steps should betaken to secure an incor- 
poration under the name of the Muni- 
cipal Uuiversity. The report defined 
the scope of the institution as follows: 
“То advance the arts and sciences 
in this community, not in theory but 
in practice; 
“То create here the highest possible 
artistic and scientific conditions of 


social existence, raise the atandard of 
living and increase the purchasing 
power of aday’s work; 

“To get and keep a city-charter that 
shall make the municipal corporation 
a public trust, stronger than all pri- 
vate concerns that do business in this 
market; i - 

“To release and stimulate private 
enterprise and make it serve the pub- 
lie; 

“Not to teach the people, but to organ- 
ize them in the university-spirit that 
they may work out their problems in 
that spirit and in the school of exper- 
ience.”’ 

Kansas Clty has just passed through 
the throes of a hotly contested muni- 
cipal campaign. The question of 
‘municipal ownership" was before the 
the people, and other issues such аа 
commonly breed violent political dis- 
sension. Yet it is to be noted that the 
men who find time to meet from day to 
day to perfect the organization of the 
Municipal University are in large part 
the very men who are active and influ- 
ential in the rival political organiza- 
tions. They have come fresh from pri- 
maries and conventions or from ап 
exhausting round of ward meetings in 
which they have confronted and con- 
tradicted each other, to sit down 
together over the plans of an orgaiza- 
tion that is calculated soon or late to 
put both parties out of business—so 
far atleast as local polities are con- 
cerned. | 

Of course this applies to men of 
unquestionable public spirit and notto 
those who form the cogs and bearings 
of the political machine. But the fact 
is that the machine has not the driving 
power here that it has in most other 
cities of similar size. The reason is 
somewhat accidental. The long pre- 
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dominance of a single party in Mis- 
souri made the primaries of the Dom- 
ocratic organization equivalent to the 
polls. Pressing local issues drove the 
people to attend the primaries. Thus 
they have never fallen completely 
under the control of tne bosses and the 
slate-makers. And thehabitof making 
the primary а genuine and significant 
institution remains, though now at 
length in Kansaa City the Republicans 
have an equal chance with their oppon- 
ents. The habit would surely pass 
away if the bi partizan system were to 
become as permanently established 
here as it is elsewhere. 

Wherever the people accept political 
guidance of party leaders and con- 
ceive that real issues are dealt with on 
election-day the primary becomes a 
disused organ, the seat. of political 
appendicitis. This fact has an import- 
ant bearing on the municipal-univer- 
sity idea. Is not the bi-partisan sys- 
tem essentially undemocratic and im- 
practicable? If the predominance of a 
single national party in a particular 
locality gives the ordinary citizen real 
power in public affairs and defeats 
boss-rule, what is the use of having 
two parties anywhere? Why not have 
just one fu1damental organization of 
the people in every town and city- 
ward? Why not have in every minor 
political division throughout the whole 
country an all-the-year-'round non- 
partisan primary in which temporary 
faetional differences can be threshed 
out in the face of practical problems 
as they arise? Is there anything but 
moral and intellectual confusion to be 
got out of the attempt to align half the 
people against the other half on the 
basis of the metaphysical politica! 
principles that have ceased to play & 
real part in American politics? The 


theory of the university of the people 
is that the time has come to make an 
end of trancendental politics and to 
get down to what is conceived tc be 
the real business of modern society— 
namely, the raising of the general level 
of well being. | 

In an interview published in the 
Kansas City Star one of the projectors 
of the new organization said: 

“The aim is to. create a university 
that shall embody the original and 
essential university-idea, to wit: an 
institution made upof grown men, free 
from political and eoclesisstical dom- 
ination, and united for the advance- 
ment of the arts and sciences. Such 
was the university in its origin. It was 
not a finishing-school for young ladies 
and gentlemen. It was not a knowl- 
edge-shop or an information bureau. 
It was the working will and intellect 
of a municipality. 

“The details of internal organiza- 
tion and administration are to be man- 
aged by a board of directors. The 
evternal work of the institution as an 
agency for bettering social conditions, 
will be in the hands of the Fellows of 
the Uuiversity, a body which may per- 
haps consist of several hundred per- 
sons. From this fellowship a number 
of faculties will be elected consisting 
each of, say twenty-five members, the 
department of Law, the department of 
Medicine, of Commerce, of Engineer- 
ing, of Industrial Arts and so on. 
Apart from the Fellowship there is to 
be a longer roll of membership open 
to all on subscription to the articles of 
the university and the payment of small 
annual dues to maintain meetings and 
publications. 

‘The several departments will com- 
pass the range of civic interests and 
endeavor to give the people expert and 
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professional advice in the various 
aspects of the publie welfare. Thus 
the department of Law will take a cer- 
tain jnitiative in formulating the new 
city- charter, not assuming any author- 
ity of course, but furniseing a rally- 
ing-point for the promoters of the 
principle for which the university 
stands, namely, the making of the 
municipal corporation a more efficient 
agent of civilization, **a publie trust, 
stronger than all private concerns that 
do business in this market.” 

“Just so the department of Medicine 
will take the initiative in matters of 
publie sanitation, hospital service, the 
checking of epidemics, the suppression 
of quackery and so forth. The depart- 
ment of Engineering will undertake to 
crystallize public sentiment along 
scientific and progressive lines in mat- 
ters pertaining to the structural prob- 
lems of city -building, the laying out of 
streets, the granting of traction-fran - 
chises, advisement as to the value and 
practicability of proposed tunnels, via- 
ducts, etc. The department of Com- 
merce will undertake to put buying 
and selling—whether of dry-goods, 
insurance, real estate or wheat-options 
—on a legitimate basis. And the de- 
partment of Industrial Arts, made up 
of technological experts and skilled 
mechanics, will be charged to give all 
kinds of labor something like a pro- 
fessional footing. 

“In short the university will | insist 
upon getting good work in all branches 
of business in this town, and will try 
to bring about a condition of affairs in 
which crooked work will not pay. 

“The university hopes, in due time, 
to have a suitable building, contain- 
ing à well-appointed music-hall and 
auditorium, and to make the building 
head-quarters for the spirit of good 


work, By and by we expeet to have 
a university-center in each of the 
wards. It will be a sort of ‘‘college- 
settlement, Ї suppose—with the social 
condescension cleaned out." 

Is not the real government of society 
in the hands of those who are able to 
fix the conditions of work and trade? 
Those who have power to determine 
when and where and how men shall 
work. and who shall be employed and 
for what wages—are they not the real 
rulers? Yes, they may oloak their 
power in the ermine of judgesor under 
the cassocks of priests, but in its own 
strength, it is irresistible. 1t is idle to 
attempt to govern society from any 
other center than that of the control of 
industry. It is idle, not because men 
are weak and cowardly or because 
there is no God, but because, asa mat- 
ter of sound moral nohilosophy, the 
head-quarters of industry stand at the 
true social center of gravity. Thecon- 
trol of men's work seems to be sover- 
eign power—minus nothing but the 
gilt and the chrism. 

Lincoln Steffens takes pains to prove 
{о us that political corruption is due 
to the corruption of business, And 
Washington Gladden cannot rest until 
he has shown that the corruption of 
religion is due to the same cause. 
There are some who knew these things 
before; but it is important to have 
them advertised. 

The business intereste of this coun- 
{гу are bound to prevail over all other 
interests. And if we are going to have 
pure religion or decent politics we 
must fight for them and win them in 
and through the regeneration of busi- 
ness. But how is business to be regen- 
erated? "The answer that comes from 
Kansas City is this: You can regen- 
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erate business only by making it artis- 
tic and scientific. 

We need for our social revivala new 
spirit of law. The law that can bring 
us peace and order is not to be derived 
from miraculous revelations on the one 
hand or from conventions and cau- 
cuses on the other Is it not time to 
listen to those who eay to us—though 
they be prophets from the prairie and 
the packing house: “The only kind 
of law that can possibly keep order in 
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the unexampled social conditions into 
which we are now entering, is the law 
of the arts and sciences. It is impos- 
sible to govern a vast industrial society 
otherwise than by invoking in men's, 
minds a respect for those immutable 
laws of nature and humanity that fix 
the definitions of good work. The only 
political constitution that can stand 
the strain is the constitution of the 
universe." 


Painting the Picture 


BYJACOB HUFF 


We are, all of us, painting our brother, 
And never for two colors lack; 

The one is pure white, while the other 
I8 the awfulest, gloomiest black. 

And we go about painting our heroes 
The color we think nearest right; 

The ragged we paint as black as negroes, 
"The wealthy we're painting snow white. 


The ragged we paint black and vicious, 
Whose shoes are all gone but the vamp, 

With faces so dark page malicious— 
The outcast, the brutalized tramp. 

How dark they are painted! God pity 
The man who is down on his back! 

For whether in jungle or city, i 
His brothers are painting him black. 


If the poor were as black as we daub them, 

Would the wealthy then dare walk abroad? 
Would the brutalized tramps kill and rob them, 

Fearing neither the law nor their God? 

If the good were as good as they're painted, 
' Would they go about hoarding up gold? 
Would their hearts be with brutal greed tainted, 

And their brothers in bondage be sold? 


If the poor were as bad and unfeeling 
As the wealthy have painted them, then 
Would God, in his infinite dealing, 
Still treat them as children of теп? 
If the good were as good as they're pennies 
Would children go hungry to bed 
In a land where so many are sainted, 
Must men cry to heaven for bread? 


Can the good still be good, and be hoarding 
Their mortgages, bonds and their gold? 
And o'er our poor brothers be lording, 
Like the brutalized heathens of old? — 
No, the good’s not as good as they’re painted, 
No, their church spires point to th» sky; 
And most of the holy and sainted 
Are only a hand-painted lie. 


Ah, the poor! in their rags and their tatters ; 
Go catch them and load them with chains; 
They are criminals, all, and what matters 
It their hearts be throbbing with pains? 
They are criminals all without money; 
Go, chain them and make them our slaves; 
For in this land where flows milk and honey, 
God gave them no more than their graves. 
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Our pa 


Whenever а new craft is launched 
upon the tempestuous sea of Journal- 
ism, it has long been the custom to 
offer some sort of an apology for the 
act by way of a salutatory. 

In placing this paper before a read- 
ing public, we have but to say, tnat 
we will not attempt to turn the world 
upside down, neither have we discov- 
ered any great grafts to expose, or 
salacious scandals to dwell upon. 

The Mountain Pine will preach 
Socialism of the American kind-equal- 
ity of opportunity, the right of every 
man to live upon the earth, to labor 
and to enjoy the fruits of his toil. 

it will contain few long articles and 
fewer long words. It will admit many 
different views to its columns, and the 
editor does not propose to be respon- 
sible for any of the ideas advanced. 
We shall endeavor to make The Moun- 
tain Pine well worth a dollar per year 
and a welcome visitor to the home sir- 
cle and library table. THE EDITOR. 

e 9 e 

Many men аге во emotional that they 
sit by the fire with tears in their eyes 
while their wife gathers in the wood. 


The Real In a letter to the editor from 
Reform one of the old guard of re- 
form, a man who for thirty years has 
been consistently and persistently la- 
boring for the amelioration of the 
workers and of the middle class, and 
who served the people of Kansas for 
Six years as their Congressman, the 
writer, Hon. E. R. Ridgely, says: 

I believe the solutibn of all business 
problema of the human race will be found 
in the complete abolition of the power of 
capital to draw to itself increase for its 
use. This means а complete reversal of 
present relations of man to capital. The 
world's mistake is in legally placing capi- 
talasthe master and man its servant. The 
revolution now in motion throughout the 
world will not end until man shall legally 
take the place of master and all the 
accumulated capital of the ages be made 
the servant of all humanity, without the 
right or power to take one peany’s 
increase. 

The nation that discovers and applies 
this true relation of capital to man will 
lead off with a practical example of uni- 
versal prosperity, mental and moral ad- 
vance, which other nations will hasten to 
follow. Let us work with the hope and 
ambition to make our great republic the 
leader in this great advance in civil gov- 
ernment. 

T have not joined the socialist/s politi- 
cal party~at present am supporting our 
state democratic ticket, believing it possi- 
ble to gain a much needed betverment of 
state administration and with it to secure 
a referendum law, which I believe to be the 
first and most important step to prepare 
the way for socialism. I believe in work- 
ing on practical lines of least resistance. 
We can get complete referendum privil- 
eges long before we can convert the neces- 
sary majority to socialism. With the ref- 
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erendum socialism will come by degrees 
in rapid succession. 


Practical reformers will heartily 
agree with Mr. Ridgely. In the polit- 
ical as well as the business world little 
note is taken of efforts which do not 
sueceed, and апу honorable means 
which can be used without loss of prín- 
ciple to secure the adoption of a sys- 
tem that makes complete success a 
certainty, should be heartily welcomed 
by reformerseverywhere. Reforms are 
instigated by minorities always, and 
practical reformers welcome assistance 
in'their fight for the right. 

ә ө e 
Another Among the many letters re- 
View ceived by the editor, one 
came from an old-time warrior 1n the 
battle of human rights and human 
progress. The letter being private and 
not intended for the publie we withold 
the writer's name, but can not refrain 
from giving his thoughts, because they 
come from an honest heart. an active 
brain; come as the result of the obser- 
vation of a man who for thirty years 
has been in the thick of the fight. Who 
has served as private in the ranks 
who has led the hosts to victory and 
condoled with them in the hour of de- 
feat.  Appreciating the value of his 
experience we ean not refra/n from 
giving his inmost thoughts to our 
readers feeling that they will be of 
benefit. Among other things he says: 
Somewhat disgusted with the task of 
instrueting the ordinary man in thelineof 
political duty. Once thought the average 
man would ро right if he KNEW right. 

Mistake. He won'tdoit. Heis INATELY, 

NATURALLY dishonest. А grafter if a 

chance offers. Show him a little office, 

road supervisor will do. The average 
man’s motto, “What is there in it for me." 

Socialism like Christianity is theoreti- 
cally good. Neither fit into the BEASTLY 
nature of man. Man is a carnivorous ani- 


mal. Selfishness, individualism the pre- 

dominative force, it is the pressure of 

twenty-five centuries of necessity. 16 сап- 
not be eliminated by any QUICK PROCEBR. 

What has the Christian accomplished in 

1908 years toward supplanting beasthood 

with manhood? Nothing, bide wars, armies, 

battle-ships. See how each Christian 
nation despoils its neighbor; exhuits in 
military exploits; kilis without excuse or 
compassion; for what? property, во called. 

The blossom of selfishness. Man must by 

SLOW PROCESS GROW out of selfishnesa but. 

it will take ten centuries instead of ten 

years to reach the point Sociali-ts think 
we are now ready for. Nothing but stern 
necessity, harl experience, develops man. 

Did you ever feed soaked eorn to а young 

crow? Sooner or later the crow must shift. 

for himself, it is not his natureto live on 
soaked corn. You may fill up people with 
all the reform ssaked corn you please, but 
уой do not change their nature much. 
Most of them, like the crow, will rob the 
first nest and suck the eggs." 
It is as Bobby Burns says: 
“Butach mank.nd is uncow weak 
And little to be trusted; 
When self the wavering balance shake, 
Tis rarely right adjusted.” 

Our old friend speaks the God' 8 
truth, we are sorry to say, and yet the 
struggle must and will continue. We 
are here and since we must eat. we 
had as well fight: But reforms come 
not as the gentle dew from heaven 
which is dissipated by the rising sun; 
but like the great waves of ocean when 
its depths are stirred, the -progress of 
which no force can stay. 

Amidst this turmoil of graft, dishon- 
esty and corruption now extant in our 
land there will start a counter action 
that will arouse the latent fires of 
patriotism for humanity’s sake and, 
gathering force as it progressea will 
sweep this land from ocean to ocean, 
and from the lakes to the gulf. 

What in ordinary growth would take 
years to accomplish will be done in & 
day, and if there are enough of honest 
leaders in the van, the people will be 
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led to the prairies of prosperity and 
peace. if not they will wander again 
in the wilderness of Selfish Greed, 
monopolistic robbery, the terminus of 
which is the gulf of National decay. 
Those who look the situation square- 
ly in the face as does our friend, who, 
take men as they are. knowing them 
for what they are worth, actuated only 
by a high and noble purpose are the 
men who will lead the people in the 
great day, the dawn of which now 
illumines the horizon of the labor 


world. 
e ә e 


When the spirit of Susan B. Anthony 
winged its way to the immortal realms, 


the life- work of one of the noblest of- 


America's public women ceased. From 
that day when as а young woman 
she startled the East by speaking from 
a publie stage, until her eyes closed in 
death she labored arduously and in- 
cessantly for the betterment of her sex 
and her work will live in all the ages 
yet to come. Hardly a State but whose 
statute booka contain some just and 
humane law placed there because of 
her unselfish efforts in behalf of a noble 
and progressive womanhood. Her 
compatriot, Francis E. Willard, labored 
that the curse of intemperance should 
be removed from home life; but Susan 
B. Anthony labored for the right to 
remove it. One prayed that a certain 
law might be enacted; the other prayed 
to enact the law. By the side of the 
beautiful statute which perpetuates the 
name and work of Miss Willard let 
another be placed to perpetuate the 
name and memory of Miss Anthony. 
No more worthy subject ever engaged 
the seulptor's talent, and in enduring 
marble let her name and work» be an 
ever present inspiration to the good 
and true of all the world. 


Republiean governors in Middle 
States conspire to keep murderer Tay- 
lor from being tried for the murder of 
Goebel, while Rerzublican governors 
in the West refuse laboring men their 
constitutional rights in ап attempt to 
assist the Pinkertons to earn some 
blood money. i 


o v ө 


The Appeal fo Reason becuse of ita 
valient fight for a fair trial for the W. 
F. M. officials in Idaho has earned the 
hatred of the cringers, boodlers and 
time servers, but it has also earned the 
respect and admiration of the law 
abiding citizenship of the country. 


o © a 


Graft, boodle and corruption in high 
places are the prevailing theme in the 
daily press. When will the public 
consoience &wake and lay party pref- 
erences aside long enough to assert 
their rights as American freemen? 


© ө ө 
' At the ballot box all men are equal 
апа when men deliberately vote for 
what they do not want they should not 
rail at the results of their own actions, 
© 9 ө "o3 
The recent victory in Omaha, Neb., 
for municipal ownership was most pro- 
nounced and will result in much needed 
reforms in that progressive city. 
e 9 ө | 
The intolerable conditions now ob. 
taining in the Cripple Creek district is 
not the work of the unions. Place the 
blame where it belongs. 
e ө ө 
Until man becomes as perfect as the 
All Father he will make mistakes and 
will only progress in the ratio in which 
he overcomes errors of mind and body. 


AT fiercely the oppugnant forces 
of Nature raged in San Fran- 
cisco? What fear, terror, de- 


struction! How pitifully weak, puny 
man is in the face of such convulsions. 
How he flees terror stricken! How he 
prays to all the gods known and un- 
known for the preservation of his life. 
The love of life and the terror of death 
are strong upon him. He hearkens 
back to the dim past of his race when 
fear was the dominant note of his ex- 
istence. He neither thinks nor rea- 
sons. Не runs. He has become a 
drop in the surge of a senseless, head- 
less mob. He is one of a herd. He 
neither commanda or obeys. He knows 
nothing of law. He is the creature of 
blind impulse—the most primitive im- 
pulse of the race—the passion to live, 
to preserve the little seemingly separ- 
ate Ego which animates hia body. 


Those days of San Francisco were 
"intensely dramatic. Into them were 
crowded aeons of the primitive race 
history—the history of savage, self 
` conscious, selfish man. The same phe- 
nomena occur in all disasters involv- 
ing masses of people. Vesuvius and 
the helpless, superstitious terror of the 
people, Pelee and the bitter horror of 
the hours during which thousands per- 
ished—the panics at theatres when fire 
breaks out—the Iroquois at Chicago 
for instance, when hundreds of women 
and children trampled each other to 
death, ате lapses into the primitive 
horde of herd life of the race before 


The Fall and Rise of San Francisco 


Its Meaning and Promise 


BY C. B. HOFFMAN 


reason and spiritual illumination had 
become controlling factors. 

Fear was the dominant note in the 
life of early man. Fear formed the 
basis of his habite, customs апа laws. 
Fear created his Gods and his devils, 
formulated his creeds and his duties. 
It is easy to slip back into that mental 
condition A great earthquake, flood 
or storm throws а large proportion of 
mankind by a kind of earthly hypno- 
tism into a most primitively barbaric 
state. Nor are we free in our common 
daily life from the skeleton fingers of 
an outlived past. Their impress is 
upon the creeds and laws of to-day. 

So much for the weak and passing 
phases of а great event. 

Every tragedy. limited to a single 
person, were that possible, or involv- 
ing masses brings out the divine qual- 
ities of human nature. Look at San 
Francisco—the rude earth -shock in the 
chilly morning hour—the terrifying 
earth groan—the rush into the streets 
naked, or half-clothed, the sudden 
breaking out of fire in all parts of the 
City. No water, the earthquake has 
broken the water maina. The panic of 
the weak men, women and children 
rushing terror stricken hither and 
thither. 

The hoarse shouta of strong men 
fighting fiercely to stem the tide of 
disaster. The wind rises, it blows a 
hurricane, the fires spread, dust and 
vapor hide the sun, darken the streets, 
press with suffocating power upon the 


GATHERED FROM EVERYWHERE 


people. The fire sweeps across vast 
‘spaces, the wooden houses of the poor 
аге consumed. People flee taking with 
them what they can. The fire has 
reached the great buildings, the city’s 
pride—its hotels, banks, libraries and 
factories. Men fight as never they 
fought before. As the danger grows, 
courage grows. Cut off from the outside 
world with street cars, railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones all stopped, 
they make stand after stand struggling 
with fierce death defying joy. The 
spirit of the universal life is upon them. 
They fight like immortals. Help comes. 
From the Presidio and other points 
come *'the boys in blue" this time on 
noble mission bent. They unite with 
the policemen and firemen. State mili- 
tia also arives. City, State and Nation 
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joining hands to save, to help, to up- 
build. Glerious promise of the future 
when these organizations shall work 
together not only in the days of disas- 
ter, butin the beautiful days of up- 
building, of construction, of daily life! 

‘The stricken city cried aloud in her 
terror and distress, and from near and 
afar сате the response of helpful sym- 
pathy, of great love. Everywhere, in 
city, town, hamlet and country, funds 
were raised and telegraphed to the 
authorities. Car-loads and train-loads 
of food and clothing were hurried for- 


ward to succor the needy. The whole 
world throbbed with an impulse of 
fraternal feeling. Limitations of 
wealth. creed and race vanished before 
the impulse of humanity in the face of 
a common need, Thus human brother- 
hood is vindicated. 


| print d, 


...Gathere! From Everywhere... 


[This department invites contributions of anecdotes, strange hi nings, etc. For every one 
we will give six months subscription to thia ehe Prag Brig | 
Bend in what you think worth reproducing, giving credit when possible. 


nal articles preferred, but 


W .nd fal 
Wealth of 
Oar Mines 


There never was a time in 
the country’s history when 
mining played such an im- 
portant part in the industrial drama— 
indeed, it ie the chief factor in the play 
by long odds. Of gold alone $375,- 
597,893 was produced in the world in 


1905. Uncle Sam is accredited with . 


$86,298,200, and more than one-half 
of this came from Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, each state producing about the 
same amount. 

The United States mined 90,000,000 
ounces of silver, one-third of the 
world’s output for 1905, and the money 
_ value of our copper for 1905 was near- 
ly $160,000,000. Our mines have 
yielded princely sums in metallic and 


non-metalic products, and, inoluding 
coal, of which alone 1,000,000 tons 
every day in the year was mined, 
$1,786,027 ,836 to his credit from min- 
ing with the closing of the official 
statistics for 1905—a record beating 
any previous one by $500,000,000. Can 
the reader grasp the national and per- 
sonal significance of these figures? 
Can he wonder that newspapers give 
во much space to mining? 
e @ 9 

Carried A clergyman was very 
Samples fond of a particularly hot 
brand of pickles, and finding great 
difficulty in procuring the same sort at 
hotels when traveling, always carried 
a bottle with him. One day when din- 
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ing аб а restaurant with his pickles in 
front of him, a stranger sat down at 
the same table and with ап American 
accent presently askéd the minister to 
pass the pickles. The minister, who 
enjoyed the joke, politely passed the 
bottle, end in a few minutes had the 
satisfaction of seeing the yankee water- 
ing at the eyes and gasping for breath. 

“I guesa,’’ said the latter, ‘‘that you 
аге а parson?” | 

Yes, шу friend, I am," replied the 
minister. i | | | 

“I suppose you preach?” asked'the 
yankee. ` | 

“Yes, sir; I preach twice a week 
usually,'* said the minister. 

“Do you ever preach about hell 
fire?” inquired the yankee. 

“Yes; I sometimes consider it my 
duty to remind my congregation of 
eternal punishment," returned the 
minister. 

“Т thought so,” rejoined the yankee, 
“but you are the first of your class I 
ever met who carried samples." 

e ө ө 


А Mighty А theological student was 
Sermon sent опе Sunday to supply a 
vacant pulpit in a Connecticut Valley 
town. A few days after, he received a 
copy of the weekly paper of that place 
with the following item: “Rev. 
— — Of the senior class of Yale Semin- 
ary supplied the pulpit at the Congre- 
gational church last Sunday, and the 
church will now be closed three weeks 
for re paira.” 


e ә ө 
Second А story recently told by 
Choice Thomas Hunter, president 
of the New York Normal College, 
seems to indicate that once in a while 
а wiling wife is spoiled to make an 
unwilling teacher. 


A pretty and agreeable young wo- 
man who lived in а country village 
suddenly announced that she was go- 
ing to take up teaching. 

“Youl! You a school-teacher!’’ ex- 
claimed the recipient of her confidence. 
‘Why, Га rather marry a widower 
with nine children!’ 

“Во would I," the young woman re- 
plied, frankly, “биё where is : 
ower?” 

e ә e 


According to a late editorial in the 
Kansas City Journal the earthquake 
came upon San Francisco because its 
mayor is a Socialist. Great head that, 
to evolve such a brilliant idea. 

: e ө e 

High Thinking According to a writer 
and Long in a medical journal, 
отм probably one-third of the 
English agricultura! laborers who sur- 
vive the age of thirty or thirty -five die 
of paresis The figures look exagger- 
ated, but the intellectual barrenness 
of those laborers is almost incredible, 
and the monotony of their lives is per- 
haps not the least of their hardships 
and misfortunes. It is well known 
that brain workers live long as a class. 
And yet it has not yet become the cug- 
tom to draw the ''deadline" against 
them at forty-five, as is the case in 
many occupations at present. The 
brain must have blood to be healthy. 
Thinking gives it free circulation. The 
American farmer in the present day is 
a reader and a thinker, in touch with 
all the movements of the world. Tele- 
phone, trolley, rural dalivery keep him 
from isolation and monotony; and hia 
outdoor life, with his mental and social 
activity, should give him a better 
chance of long life than the merely 

sedentary brain worker has. 
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Department of Occult Phenomena. 


[We offer no apology for placing before the world trothful statements of the operations of the great 
laws of Thought ‘ransference, Telepathy and Spirit return, the truth of’ which is generally recognized. 
We invite contributions. Give us the truth, the whole truth and s more.] | 


WAS IT A MIRACLE? 


Haw Otherwise Explain the Following 
Escape from Destruction? 


“Тһе age of miracles has not yet. 


passed," said a captain of the United 
Stites army as he gazed upon the con- 
vent and academy of the Sacred Aeart, 


which, although in the line of the recent . 


earthquake and subsequent conflagra- 
tion, escaped without even a scar or a 
scratch. 

Standing like a tall sentinel amid the 
the ruins of skyscrapers and palatial 
structures, the convent is the cynosure 
of the eyes of all whom the military 
authorities permitted to cross the 
burned and desolate zone. It is located 
at No. 925 Fronklin street. Twenty-two 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart and Rev. 
Mother Gorman conduct a select day 
school for y oung ladies at the convent 

When the people were tonpling over 
each other in their eagerness to escape 
from the neighborhood of the convent, 
the Sisters betook themselves to their 
private chapel and engaged in prayer. 

The sounds of the Litany of the Sa- 
cred Heart mingled with the wails of 
the frightened women and children on 
the outside. 

The flames shot over the convent 
and enveloped it on all sides and for 
hours not a trace of ша пшр could 
be seen. 

When {һә surrounding buildings 
were in ruins, huwever, and the smoke 


had cleared away, the convent was 

seen standing and uninjured. Noteven 

the windows were touched and the 

smoke, which blackened everything in 

the city. lert no trace upon its walls. . 
e 9 ө 


A KINDLY INVITA TION. 


And the Cinobani Керне by Col. К. 
` T. Van Horn--;A copy of . 
| Bo Letters. 


Canaan, Mo., April 11, 1906. 

` Dear Col. Van Horn, Kansas ‘City, 
Мо, :— Will-you prepare a paper upon 
the subject of Materialization as your 
contribution to a symposium that is to 
present the messuge of Spiritualism to 
the world in book form under the com- 
prehensive title: “Тһе Latest: Word of 
Spiritualism.” ' бз 

Your long experience in this fleld of 
investigation qualifies you to speak 
with authority, and I know of no one 
better able to give the philosophical 
explanation of this wonderful phenom- 
ena than yourself. 

Trusting you may be able to accede 
to my request, and hoping that Г may 
hear from you soon, I am; with best 
wishes, Fraternally yours, 

Harrison D. BARRETT. 


Response by Col. R. T. VAN HORN. 
. Kansas City, Mo., April 30, 1906. 
Rev. Harrison D. Barrett: 
Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 21st 
came а few days ago, and would have 
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been answered soorier but for a visit of 
la grippe, that disarranged the think- 
ing machine. | 

I accept the compliment implied by 
your request as too flattering, Ihave 
avery peculiar notion—that our mater- 
ial thinking apparatus is not equal to 
unfolding the philosophy of spirit pow- 
‚ өт-—ав we note it in phenomena. Con- 
clusions in thinking »re always con- 
trolled by the premises from which the 
concept starts. | 

In regard to '*materiali;ation," the 
trouble is we start with a material con- 
cept, A materialized form is not a real 
thing—but а fac simile. fu recent dis- 
cussions about '*fraud," a strange ob- 
jection by writers of repute has been 
urged; that spirit power cannot make 
& flesh body. with bones, blood, lungs, 
and viscera in general. When such 
ideas come from ex-cathedca sources, 
what is the use of trying to treat ma- 
terialization for what it really is? Our 
old nursery adeptes were wiser—they 
called them “ghosts.” Your watch is 
composed of substance the man with 
muck-rake collects. It is only manip- 
ulated by unseen forces into the won- 
derful thing that measures time for you. 
And it is owing to the degree of skill in 
manipulation that you carry a good or 
poor time-piece. 

Precisely is it 80 in tnaterialization. 
The power of force is invisible, the ma- 
terial the emanations from the sitters 
and medium. The manipulation as to 
the degree the substance available can 
be harmoniously blended by the un- 
seen manipulators—or in our vernacu- 
lar—chemists, Were I to write a volume 
it would only be an elaboration and 
possibly a confusion of these condi- 
tions, 

It might be regarded by some as 
egotism, or as empiricism by others. 


but to me the saddest feature of recent 
*fraud" discussions is the want of 
knowledge on the part of writers, and 
the utter absence of the real factor in 


> all:phenomena—the power or skill of 
‘the unseen workers. All phenomena is 


from or by individual agents or work- 
ers on ‘‘the other side’’—results aa in 
this life according to the skill of the 
worker and the facility or obduracy 
met from the inertia of material and 
the elements present. 

We are too much like children look- 
ing ata circus presentation—taking the 
flesh tights, cupid wings and mottled 
jokers, as the real beings from fairy 
land. rather than the fac similes they 
are to the older observers. Despite all 
all our experience we insist on the 
"nursery ideals of miracles and mirac- 
ulous beings. 

What we want and need is leas bad 
blood, less scoundrel-hunting and epi- 
thet, more charity, more study of phe- 
nomena, more common sense, and— 
more mediums. 

Iam not eleer whether an octogenarian 
ought to make promises involving clear 
thinking, cogent writing, and all based 
upon experiences that are open to any 
one. But before deciding at all, Ishould 
know the scope or purpose of the pro- 
posed symposium. If it is to be a dis- 
cussion—or а pro and con debate of 
the “fraud” question, I have no heart 
for the task. In my personal evperience 


l have found it too much the rule that 
the more facts of experience you have 
to offer, and the more unusual and 
striking the manifestations you have 
witnessed, the more your reputation as 
a deluded wonder monger and observ- 
er—not to mention fool, is enhanced. 

Thanking you again for the courtesy 
and contents of your letter, this is all I 
feel at liberty to say at this time. 

Very truly vours, 
R. T. Van Horn. 
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Green Mountain Falls, Colorado. 


FTHE MANY famous scenic spots. 


for which Colorado is noted the 
world over, none has achieved 
more lasting fame than the renowned 
Ute Pass, across which Lieutenant 


Pike viewed the majesty of the tower- ' 


ing peak which bears his name and 
perpetuates his memory—the one great 
mountain that challenves the admira- 
tion of—not Americans alone but of 
the granduer loving people of the 
whole world. 


From 
* t:eGar- 
Eden of 
t he 
Gods 
and the 
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Mani- 
tou heal 
in g 
springs 
North- 
ward 
extends 
this fa- 
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Ru g - 
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with 
ever- 
green 
trees and majestic rocks; often cleft 
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with 
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each a 
perfect 
beauty 
bower 
of wild 
flowers 
clear 
spark- 
lin g 
springs 
unitin g a 
an dt 
form- CRYSTAL FALLS 

ing the ever swirling mountain brook, 
hedge in this pass along which for gen- 
erations the mighty chiefs of the Indian 
tribes journeyed inte the summer hunt- 
ing grounds of the deer, elk and buf- 
falo. 

Along this trail by the banks of the 
mountain stream wended the caravans 
to Leadville, Buena Vista and Cripple 
Creek; neath the pine and the spruce 
that lines the roadway have the weary 
travelers dreamed of Eldorado toward 
which their feet were traveling, and 
builded castles with golden towers and 
silver domes. But the caravan із no 
more. Palatial trains of the Colorado 
Midland daily climb the grades of the 
historic pass "па the automobiles race 
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alongside the stream where for cen- 
turies men and beast have slaked their 
thirst in the ice cold waters fresh from 
Nature's bosom. 

Tn one of the most beautiful dells of 
the entire pas» lies the town of Green 
Mountain Falls. А delightful spot, 
surrounded by scenery so grand, ro- 
mantic, varied and picturesque as to 
baffle description. Leaping from crag 
to craig, now swirling around a big 
boulder now jumping many feet into 
the air only to fail spray into the pool 
below, ‘comes down the mountain-sice 
a beautiful stream, clear as crystal and 
pure as the snow. 

Near one hundred houses, 
many of them a credit to any 
town, stores, laundry, bowling 
alley, dancing pavillions, bath 
houses, a beautiful lake, livery 
stable, medicinal springs, 
churches, fine school; all com- 
bine to make Green Mountain 
Falls & beautiful and desirable 
place to live. Added to this the 
fine modern 63-room hotel with 
all its city appointments, and 


other hotels of more modest at- 
tainments the town presents 
the most enticing prospect for 
the tourist in search of either 
pleasure or health. 

The tourist who so desires, 
can rent furnished, either cot- 
tages or tents. He can bring 
his own outfit and сап choose 
at will. only а few minutes walk 
from the town, delightful nooks 
by the side of purling streenis 


where life will be one long, 
sweet, continuous sone. 


Teleeraph. telephone, postal 
and express facilitivs. fifteen 
miles to Colorado Springs with 

erty of trains, a perfect driv- 
ing road in either direction leaves you 
within the pale of ciivlization and yet 
you are in the midst of the mountain 
foresta where the abundance of pine 
and spruce verdure gives an added 
charm to the scenery, and fills the air 
with a most delightful fragrance; add 
to this the dryness of the atmosphere 
and the nearly perpetual sunshine, and 
an almost perfect panacea is offered 
for aathma, hay fever. and throat and 
lung troubles. 

The altitude of Green Mountain Falls 
is between seven and eight thousand 
feet. The mean temperature for June, 
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July and August being about 68 de- 
gres yet when the heat becomes too 
great for comfort in the cities and lower 
altitudes, it is cool here, being tempered 
by the соо! currents from the moun- 
tains. Here with pure air, laden only 
with the scent of the pines, pure spark- 
ling water; few days too cold, even in 


` winter, to be uncomfortable; freedom 


from the demands and restraints of - 
city life, in the’ midst of scenery too 
beautiful and far reaching to be de- 
scribed, one so inclined may secure an 
ideal existence, life-giving to the in-.- 
valid, full of peace and happiness for 
the well. 


renting on the Old Camp Ground 


In brand new Tents, with New Furniture, all ready to begin 


house-keeping. 


ing. Everything to make life happy at Green Mountain Falle, 


Colorado. Write us. 


Church, Dancing, Rowing, Bathing, fish- | 


JOHNSON & ROBERTSON 


PO MT. FALLS, 


COLORADO. 


‘THE HOTEL ABBOTT 


JOS. PARR, Prop. 


Cool, airy rooms, well furnished. Table the best the market affords. 


The 


best accommodations for the money of any resort in Ute Pass. 


$1.00 PER 


ades Mt. Falls P. 0. 


DAY---$6.00 


AT CRYSIOLA 


PER WEEK 


Colorado. 
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, A Free Camp--Heart of the Rockies 
М 


4 
A It’s our trert-—You are most welcome. Come up out NN 
of the heat and dust, and enjoy a REAL rest at 


4|CRYSTOLA THE BEAUTIFULI4 


A 
b ‘We own 2,000 acres in the famous Ute Pass under the shadow b 
P of TOWERING PIKES PEAK. We һауе pure air, the bəst P 
water in the world, Ice cold, sparkling mountain springs a^d 
М brooks, virgin foreste of pine and sprucé and aspen; rugged cliffa, IN 
ty deep, shady, cool canone—a beautiful park surrounded by wie 
splendid wooded hills—Cool summers, warm winters, no insect 
4 pests to annoy. Health is here contagious. We have gold in 
gv, these hills also, and are developing our mines, but don't let that f, 
disturb you. Mining is a great and valuable industry; it furnishes 
IN employment to many, an ld after allis а useful and desirable IN 
Ф product. The main line of the Colorado Midland R’y p^sses 
through our lands nearly two miles, and the new station '*C-va- 
Д tola” is on our estate. It ів 7,800 feet high, only а few miles west, 
ff, 50 minutes time, 25 centa fare from Colorado Springs and Manitou. f. 
"We have a nice little hotel that ean supply you a good home- 
IN cooked meal, or а clean, comfortable room and bed, but it don't IN 
A need to solicit patronage. 
Bring your tents and camp outfit. We are not selfish. There is 
" plenty of room for you here, and wood and water and camp grounds 
ff, are ав free to you as is Colorado's glorious sunshine. ff. 
We are selling lots in Crystola townsite. LOTS of lots—at low 
IN rices ani on easy payments if desired We don't offer any STOCK IN 
М or sale. Our stock is worth Par, and getting more valuable every 
day. For a limited time we are giving as a premium with each lot 
К] sold an equal value in stock. 
P, We use ALL the money from sale of lots in beautifying and ff, 
developin Crystola. We are going to make it the most attractive 
IN resort in the State. That's another reason for our phenomenal iN 
A success—There are many. You may want a lot when you see 
Crystola. If any are left you can be accommodated. If you don't 
d want а lot you are just as welcome. We want your company 
P anyway. ff; 
We have great unnevelond resources at Crystola. Wemix bus- 
IN iness and useful labor with our pleasures, bat we don't make IN 
A drudgery of life at Crystola. We bave lectures, and dances, and 
camp-fires, and mountain rambles. We go fishing and hunting 
фб and rowing—all are free to you. 


COME AND SEEUS |4 


N For further information, address, b 
Ф The Crystola Brotherhood, Town, Mines and Milling Co., 
Green Mountain Falls, P. O., Color ado. 
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M tain Falls Hotel : 
M i % I 
А JOHN E. ROBERTSON, Manager W 
ә М 
S$ Green Mountain Falls, = = Colorado | 
* 67 
а altitude SOOO feet: surrounded by beautiful f 
eminentes QUUUO fiet higher: abundance of pine 
pA verdure and rugged senera: copious end untail- ЎА 
ing supply of purest water, Several kinds of ° 
: mineral springs, Dry braeing climate, cool 
setutiiers tnd mild winters, 
. Hay Fever. Asthma and Throat troubles disapper 
ў, as by manie,  Deliubtrul rambles, 
: Fifteen miles from Colorado: Springs, on C. M. 
: RoR. bro minutes walk from station and the 
' lake, Within a five minutes walk of both falls, 
tl ... RATES... 
| > $2.5) PER DAY, $16.00 PER WEEK, SPECIAL RATES BY THE MONTH 
ШЕ: Address, JOHN E. ROBERTSON, Mar. 
| ‘ POSTAL MONEY ORDER, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE FACILITIES 


; FISHING, HUNTING, BOATING, BURRO RIDING, BATHING, TENNIS AND OTHER SPORTS 


THE MOUNTAIN PINE 
OUR ANGELS.* Iv. 


Yesing me of those angels 
On missions doing good 


Tune af * Greenland's Тоу Mountains.” So lovingly and gently! 
теркшш ы Like everybody should. 
I Our angels too are loving, 
Ye tell me of those angels, Forbearing, gentle, true; 
So beautiful and blest, s We all can be as upright, 
As messengers of Heaven, As they in all they do. 
On missions for the best. y 
Our angels too are blesseds, Ye tell me of those angel 
But blessing on apace; Returning from on high 
We all might be such blessors, And singing of their holiers 
And run so good a race. Up in the Holier sky! 
Ik Our angels too are holies, 
Here in our Holiland; * 


Ye sing me of those angels— 
. Of bright and holy bands, A Soon ог latery à 
On missions of salvation, у g : 

Up in elysian lands! VI. А 
Ye sing me of those angels, 

That glory in their might,— 
Those armies of salvation! — 

So fighting wrongs with Right. 


Our angels too so glory 


Our angels too are good ones; 
We all could be as good, 

To bloom out holy blessings, 
By living like we should. 


ш. \ Tn eausing blessings free. 
Ye tell me of those angela, We all will be such blessors, 
Such righteous ones up there, As saints of Heaven be. 


So persevering always -— 


For justice everyw here! herein thus designated, are those among ua who—born 

" goodones of god the goodgod—are also so justly 

Our angels too are kind ones, educated as to be likewise wisely-good goodones ав lit- 

At kindly good-works play; tle wisely-righteous gods and godines doing good-works 

We all hon be such kindlies in Kindly Justice and thereby causing blessings and 

ү 5 , hereby bettering St. Selves &nd e&ch one's precious 
Ав they, from day to day. others. - PROF. W, CHAM Еїлот, Rochester Mich. 


Condition by a 44 E. 3151 Street Chicago, Ш. 


Developed X Ray 
Faculty 


Wireless Messages 
or Daily Absent 
Treatment 


Try an up-to-date edu- 
cated physician, who 
has wonderful psychic 
powers—Member of 
many societies. Presi- 
dent S. S. S. 

Don't delay—write .to- 
day. 


Graduate 2 Medical Colleges 19 Diplomas 
20 Years in Regular Practice 10 Years in Mental Medicine 
CURES CHRONIC CASES 


Special Attention to Obscure TERMS 
and Difficult Cases Trial Treatment, only $1.00 
per month. Regular Rates, 
Bad Habits, Obsessions, Ete. , Chronic cases $b. Tumors, 
Removed t Cancers, ete., $10. 


BOARD, ROOM AND TREATMENT 
REASONABLE RATES 
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Crystola the Beautiful, the Gem of Ute Pass 
The Landed Estate of an Idea. — 


рея like men are born, grow and 
develop unto perfection in so far 
as surrounding condiiions wil) per- 
mit. Crystola, as it stands to-day, is 
ihe growth and de- 
velopment of anidea, 
born many years ago 
in the active brain of 
Henry Clay Childs, 
ihen а citizen of Illi- 
nois, and in the stirr- 
ing days of '56 to '65 
one of its honored 
and leading citizens. 
Coming from sturdy 
Vermont stoek, with 
him {о conceive a 
duty meant to per- 
form that duty, 
thoroughly and ex- 
peditiously. Coming 
into publie life when 
the Great Lincoln 
was the central figure of the National 
drama; as member of the Illinois Con- 
stitutional Convention; Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and after- 
wards in civil life as the employer of 
, hundreds of men in manufacturing in- 
dustries, he was given a thorough 


Henry Cloy Childs, Ераа&т ef Салба 


schooling іп the affairs of men which 

fitted him for the great work now des- 

tined to be the crowning act—the glo- 

rious finish of a long, busy and event- 
ful life. 

In 1869 coming to 
Colorado in search 
of health the Pike's 
Peak region im- 
pressed him as to ite 
future greatness and 
selecting a valley in 
the historic Ute Pass, 
ten miles above Man- 
itou Springs he, in 
1872began layingthe 
foundation for the 
development of an 
idea, grandinits con- 
ception, noble in its 
purpose, glorious in 
ita fulfilment. 

^ By dint of energy, 
perseverance and economy he gathered 
togehter 2,000 acres of fertile valley 
coursed by mountain streams; hills 


.filled with Red and Yellow Ochre for 
. paint; vast quarries of building stone; 


Gold and Silver quartz 1оддер; Ф 
mountain of lime of rare quality, mines 
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of Jasper and Onyx and other valua- 
ble stones and minerals 

Perhaps nowhere in the country can 
be found so many valuable products 
on an equal area of land. Here with 
limited means but with abiding faith 
and unlimijed patience he began to 
develop the idea that, **God, the Fath- 
er ordained the Universal Brotherhood 
of Mankind." He believed then and 
still believes that he is the custodian 
only of these great resources and that 
it is his duty when done with this life 

' to bequeath this great wealth for the 
uplifting of humanity and the upbuild- 
ing of mankind along lines that exper- 
ience has taught will make better men, 
nobler women and 
more useful mem- 
bers of society. 

In this great work 
he has proceeded up- 
on universally . rec- 
ognized business 
lines, realizing that 
in & commercial 
sense, success alone 
succeeds іп the eyes Е 
of a busy world.  . 

Lime was quarried, burned and prov- 
en as to quality; veins of silver and 
gold were reached by means of shafta 
and tunnels in nearly a dozen differ- 
ent places and finally in 1905 was be- 
gun the preliminary work, the comple- 
tion of which will be the consumation 
of the idea born so long ago, nurtured 
through the vicissitudes of all the years 
but ever in sight and never despaired 
of by the originator. 

But all this wealth would be as dross 
were it not combined with natural 
beauties of nature which make the life 
of mankiad їп thie favored spot one 
continual joyous existence. The beau- 
ties of this favored regiun is best de- 
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scribed by a leading literary writer of 
the day after a visit to the Ute Pass, 
speaking of Crystola and its purposes, 
the writer says: 

“That you have succeeded in com- 
ing in possession of a large tract of 
land is no more than others have done; 
but, that you are ready to dedicate this 
land to a great common good is quite a. 
different matter,—An attitude of mind, 
to which but few have attained. You 
have set the example of working out a 
great principle of justice—Your work 
should so appeal to justice loving men 
and women, that, in time the most beau- 
tiful, of beautiful cities, may be built 
ч) in that glorious region of soul stirr- 
ing picturesqueness. 

Yes, [have climbed 
those lofty heights, 
sat? іп һе fragrant 
stillness shaded by 
the majestie pines. 
I have sat by the 
rippling trooks and 
listened to their sig- 
nificant murmuring 
songs. Songs that 
told the great open 
secret of the life of man. "The great 
open secret of all that was, is, and can 
be. Oh,the freshness, the purity and 
sweetness of that mountain water! 1 
have found none like it anywhere else. 
When far away in the parched plains 
of this earth, I have longed for that 
sweet, fresh, cooling mountain water. 
as the soul thirsts for the water of life. 

Then, too, the purity of the air and 
the glory of the sun. Such sunsets and 
sunrises as one may behold in those 
sublime regions! At times it seemed 
as though the great Master Artist, were 
ever flinging handfuls of gold dust 
among the charming color effects of 
mountain and cliff, of valley and gorge. 
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as if the glad laugh of his voice were 
ever ringing through the waters, and 
bounding over the falls—As if his 
sweet smile were ever lighting the 
crowns of the hills, and paving the 
mountain paths with light. 

Such hoars of rest as one may have 
in these quiet places of serene joy! 
Place yet free from the touch of greed; 
free from the footsteps of hurry; free 
from the thoughts of darkness. Oh, 
what a place for the awakening, the 
budding out of the great self, the real, 
or inner man! 

How fitting it is, that you should hold 
in your hand the key to such a condi- 
tion of posib'lities yet undreamed of 
in the lower stratas 
of life. How fitting 
that you shovld have 
ben permftted to 
hold, become in pow- 
session of so beauti- 
ful a region for so 
beautiful a cause as 
the ‘brotherhood of 
тап and the father- 
hood of God. 

How fitting that it 
shcutd have been given unto you to 
say to tne noble of the earth, **Come 
unto me and help me build the great 
city of justice and fraternity.” A city, 
a community, where the care of each 
may be the good of the other. A place 
where the dreams of men may match 
in their nobleness the grandeur of the 
cliffs, a place where the thoughts of 
men may flow as purely in their chan- 
nels as the mountain streams in their 
courses to the ocean of waters, making 
all things fresh and glad with the joy 
of verdure. 

Yes, such regions as you offer to the 
bratherhood of the common good, must 
be occupied „cultivated and glorified 
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by теп and women: whose moral 
strength is able to matca the majesty 
of the noble pines." 

So much for the beautiful location 
and surroundings, valuable enough in 
themselves to attract the men and 
women who would assist in perfeoting 
the plans so nobly begun and unself- 
ishly carried forward. But Crystola 
has the wealth already in sight in her 
ledges of gold to maintain and perfect 
the system proposed, by and through 
which these reforms will be brought 
about. 

1n order to gather together in homes 
of their own, the necessary number of 
men and women to attend the detail of 
this great work, а 
townsite has been 
located and опе 
hundred lots, each 
50 by 120 feet ase 
being sold to those 
who desire at the 
uniform price of $100 
each, no more no 
less. Either for cash 
or on monthly pay- 
ments, . 

No stock of the Crystola Co. is for 
sale, but that each lot owner may have 
a direct interest in the success of the 
movement, to each purchaser of a lot 
is given $100 worth of Crystola stock, 
fully paid and non-assessable. He 
can come to Crystola or not as he 
chooses. No persuasion is used to in- 

: dure anyone to purchase a lot or lots. 
Itis the desire of Crystola workers 
that harmony should prevail and hence 
no inducements such as would excite 
the cupidity of maa are held out to 
anyone. 

Crystola is notin any sense a **model 
community," neither is it a socialistic 
experiment. In present times every 
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isolated attempt to co-operate is doomed 
to failure. No colony of men and 
women, however energetic, industrious 
and economical, can surrounded by 
powerful competition; unlimited capi- 
tal; discriminated 
against as they are 
sure to be, ever hope 
to be more than a 
labor trust on a small 
scale. 

Crystola aspires to 
become a thought 
center. Every resi- 
dent does аз he 
pleases, thinks as he 
pleases and comes 
goes at will. 

Co-operative enterprises will spring 
upfat Crystola and will succed because 
they will be voluntary. The wage sys- 
tem will be maintained but Crystola 
will pay the highest wages and in ad- 
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dition every wage-worker will bs а 
profit sharer. 

The many resources of тойа 
make the formation of industrial co- 
operative institutions easy and profit- 
able, and since every 
dollar received from 
sale of lots is ex- 
pended on the prop- 
erty each lot owner 
being also a stock- 
holder practically re- 
ceives his money 
back in improve- 
ments and still owns 
tris lot and stock. 


No where else can 
you buy a lot and then have the pur- 


chase price paid back to pa in im- 
‘provements. . 
The success of Crystola is assured. 


IN 


Books Reviewed. 


“Spirit Obsession,” by Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
is a valuable addition to advanced thought 
literature. No man in America is better 
fitted to discuss the subjects of Spiritism, 
Demonism, Obsession and Spiritualism 
than Dr. Peebles. In this book he clearly 
and with unanswerable logic draws the dis- 
tinction betwcen Spiritism and Spiritualism. 
Of the latter Dr. Peebles says: 

“Though often so stated, Spiritualism is 


not the religion, but it is religion itself, tbe 
tethering and cementing of the finite to 
the infinite—humanity to Divinity, and is 
destined to become the universally acknowl- 
edged religioa of the world before the close 
of the present century." 

The volume is elegantly bound in cloth, 
blue and gold and contains 400 pages. 

Published by J. M. Peebles Medical Ia- 
stitute, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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HE history of Susan В. Anthony's 
life is one of courage, self-saori- 


fice, gentleness and patience. 
Every act of her life has been for the 
uplifting of her own sex and through 
them the whole of humanity. Never 
for one short hour has the cause of 
woman been put aside for any other 
object, Never a single tie has been 
formed, either of affection or business, 
which would interfere with this extreme 
purpose. There has been no thought 
of personal comfort, advancement or 
glory; the self-abnegation, the self- 
sacrifice, have been absolute—they 
have been unparalleled. 

There is not a woman to-day, no 
matter what her position, who has 
touched any of the really vital issues 
of life, who has not been helped in 
degree by the efiorts of Miss Anthony 
and her compeers. 

Miss Anthony’s biographer, in re- 
viewing the condition of women when 
she commenced her work says: 

**Women were not a factor in relig- 
ious, industrial, commercial or political 
life to be considered. They had nolegal 
rights that man was bound to respect. 
They belonged body and soul to some 
man. They did not own the clothes 
they wore, even if they had earned the 
money with which to purchase them. 
They had not control over their own 
person, earnings or children. 

“Women were shut out of the schools 
and colleges, the trades and profess- 
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sions and all offices under the govern- 
ment; paid thé most meagre wages in 
a few occupations open to them and 
denied everywhere the necessary op- 
portunities for their best development. 
Worse still, women had no proper ap- 
preciation of themselves as factors in 
civilization and the few noble soula 
who were possessed with a prophetic 
vision of what the future held in store 
for women were held in ridieule and 
contempt.  Believing self-denial а 
higher virtue than self-development, 
women ignorantly made laddera of 
themselves by which fathers, brothers 
and sons reached their highest ambi- 
tions, creating an impassible gulf be- 
tween them. 

“Nothing was more common than to 
see the sons of a family educated while 
the daughters remained in ignorance.” 

Dr. Gregory, who was & standard 
&uthority upon female propriety in the 
318th century, in his work entitled 
‘Legacy to my Daughters’ says: 
“Should you be so unfortunate as to 
possess а robust constitution by nature, 
assimulate such sickly delicacy ав is 
necessary to keep up the proper female 
charm." He cautioned all women to 
carefully hide any good sense or learn- 
ing which they happened to possess, 
as men looked with malicious eye up- 
on a woman of sense or learning. 

For over one hundred years after 
publie schools were established in 
Massachusetts, girls were not allowed 


* 
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to attend, and when the effort was 
made on the part of one of the trustees 
of Hatfield school to admit girls the 
chairman sprang to his feet exclaim- 
ing, ‘What? Shes to Hatfield schools? 
No, never!’ 

It is only little more than half a cen- 
tury since a bill was introduced into 
the legislature of the state of New York 
praying for an appropriation for the 
erection of certain seminaries and high 
schools where young ladies might be 
instructed for teachers in the public 
achoola of the state. But the learned 
atatesmen of that time scouted the idea 
of committing the training of the sone 
of the state to women and one very 
learned statesman immortalized him- 
self by saying that learning was a very 
dangerous thing for women, it would 
draw them from their domestic duties 
and therefore it would be very nernic- 
ious for the interests of state and so- 
ciety. 

Such were the prejudices regarding 
the proper sphere of women that Miss 
Anthony has been obliged to over- 
come. 

To-day two-thirds of the colleges 
and universities of the United States, 
including every state university west 
of Ohio, are open alike to men and 
women. Thousands of women are col- 
lege graduates; hundreds are regular- 
ly ordained ministers; scores are prac- 
ticing lawyers. Women are engaged in 
& great variety of trades and profes- 
sions Which require skill and intelli- 
gence. They have secured the right of 
public speech. They are potent factors 
in literature. They are writers for the 
press, editors and reporters for the 
newspapers. Seven-eights of all our 
teachers are women. They are organ- 
ized in clube—better still, they unite 
with men in many associations, liter- 


ary, artistic, reformatory, social and 
political. The play golf and ride bicy- 
cles. Never before in the world’s his- 
tory has so radical and beneficent a 
reform been so rapidly and quietly ac- 
complished. It is well for us, who, in 
the enjoyment of the larger liberty of 
the present day, are too prone to for- 
get our indebtedness to those who won 
for us this liberty inch by inch, as he- 
roieally as ever soldier faeed the foe 
on hotly contested battlefields, to 
glance back over the records of the 
last half century. It is a history of 
carefully planned campiagns, bravely 
fought battles, signal defeate and glo- 
rious victories by a small band of de- 
termined women of whom the leader, 
the organizer, the burden-bearer for 
over fifty years was Susan B. An- 
thony. 

During the sixty years which have 
wrought this revolution Miss Anthony 
was the one woman in the whole world 
who has given every day of her time, 
every dollar of her money, every power 
of her being, to secure these results. 
She was impelled to the work, from no 
personal grievance, but solely through 
а deep sense of the injustice which, on 
every side, she saw perpetrated against 
her sex. and which she determined to 
combat. 


Probably no man or woman, however 
eminent in any walk of life, was ever 
the subject of tributes more numerous, 
more eloquent, more admiring, more 
sincere, than those which have been 
showered upon the late Susan B. An- 
thony. And it is difficult for us to real- 
ize that at one time she was the most 
reviled, despised and caricatured 
woman in the world. A few quotations 
from newspapers serve to show that 
her path has not always been strewn 
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"with roses ав in the later years of her 
life. 

In 1869, the Grand Rapid Times, 
Mich., said of her in an article headed 
*'Spinster Susan's Suffrage Show." 

“ A ‘Miss’ of an uncertain number 
of years, more or less brains, a slimsy 
figure, nut cracker face and store teeth, 
goes raiding about the country at- 
tempting to teach mothers and wives 
their duty. As is the yellow fever to 
the South, the grasshopper to the 
plains, and diphtheria to our Northern 
cities, so is Susan B. Anthony and her 
class to ali pure, true, lovely women. 
The airrocco of the desert blows no hot- 
ter or more tainting breath in the face 
of the traveler, than does this woman 
against all men who do not believe as 
she does, and no pestilence makes sad- 
der havoc among them than would 
Susan B. Anthony if she had the pow- 
er.” 

In 1870 the Detroit, Mioh., 
Press said of Mias Anthony: 

"Old, angular, sticking to black 
stockings, wearing speotacles, a voice 
highly euggestive of midnight Caudle- 
ism at poor Anthony, if he ever comes 
around, though he never will. If all 
woman's righters look like that, the 
theory will lose ground like a darkey 
going through a cornfield in a dark 
night. If she had come out and plain- 
ly said, see here ladies, see me, I am 
the result of twenty years of constant 
howling at man's tyranny, there would 
never have been another ‘howl’ uttered 
in Detroit. Or, if she had plainly said, 
in so many words, I am going to lec- 
ture on bosh, for the sake of that al- 
mighty half-dollar per head—take it 
for bosh, people would have admired 
her candor, though forming the same 
conclusions without her assistance.” 


Free 


The Utica, N. Y., Herald said the 
same year: 

“Who does not feel sympathy for 
Susan B. Anthony? She has striven 
long and earnestly to become а man. 
She has met with some rebuffs, but has 
never succeeded. She has never done 
any good inthe world, but then she 
don’t think so. She is sweet in the 
eyes of her own mirror, but her ad. 
vanced age and maiden name deny 
thatshe has been so in the eyes of 
others.” 

It is a source of great comfort to her 
friends, and must have been to herself, 
to know that the world has finally come 
to realize the grandeur of her charac- 
ter, and in the place of derision and 
contempt formerly bestowed upon her, 
she received nothing but love, honor 
&nd adoration. Е 

That these caricatures of pen and 
pencil cut to the quick. is shown by 
letters and journals. Any less heroic 
nature would have given upin despair. 
But in proportion as her early exper- 
iences were more severe, her later life 
had richer rewards than ever came to 
any other woman, for beyond all oth- 
others she was recognized, honored 
and loved. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton in writing 
of Miss Anthony, said: 

“In finishing this sketch of the most 
intimate friend I have had for the past 
forty-five years,—with whom I have 
spent weeks and months under the 
same roof,—1 can truly say that she is 
the most upright, courageous, self- 
sacrificing, magnamimous human be- 
ing Ihave ever known, I have seen 
her beset on every side with the most 
petty annoyances, ridiculed and mis- 
represented, slandered and persecuted. 
I have known women to refuse to іа! е 
her extended hand; women to whom 
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she presented copies of The History 
of Women Suffrage," return it un- 
touched; others to keep it without one 
word of acknowledgement; others to 
write most insulting letters to her of 
affectionate conciliation. And yet, un- 
der all the oross-fires incident to a re- 
form, never has her hope failed, her 
self-respect wavered, or a feeling of 
resentment shadowed her mind. 
Oftimes, when I have been sorely dis- 
couraged, thinking that the proposed 
struggle was a waste of force which in 
other directions might be rich in 
achievements, with her sublime faith 
in humanity, she would breathe into 
my soul renewed inspiration, saying, 
*Pity rather than blame those who per- 
secute us." 

Her own home paper, the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, paid her a 
beautiful tribute two columna in length 
in whieh they said; 

“For sixty years Susan B. Anthony 
has been a resident of Rochester. She 
came here in the freshness of her 
young womanhood, and this hae been 
her home to the hour of her death. 
Here she had undergone obloquy and 
here she had been loved апа honored 
beyond, perhaps, the experience of 
any other person. For years she has 
been the best known citizen of this 
city. Her reputation was world wide. 
She had traveled abroad and received 
attentions rarely if ever shown an 
American woman, and has come back 
to Rochester with the thought of 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ in her heart and 
its words on her lips. Hither she h»s 
returned aftor strenuous campaigns in 
distant states, on the Pacific coast, in 
the halls of Congress or legislatures to 
rest for a brief while only, like the 
evangelist of a cause which she was, 
to go forth again to a more arduous 


field of labor. Rochester will misa her. 
Rochester mourns her departure; for 
her admirers and friends, her lovers 
and champions are not only they who 
saw eye to eye with her, but a great 
multitude who, while they did not agree 
with all her views, respected, admired 
and loved the splendid qualities of 
heart and mind which made her in 
many respects the queen of American 
womanhood.” 

To those who knew her in the sanc- 
tified environment of her own home 
she was the embodiment of the domes- 
tic virtues and the womanly graces. 
Naturally retiring and domestic, she 
was bound to her family by the strong- 
est ties, and her public life was inter- 
rupted again and again while she 
watched by the sick bed of a lowed 
one of the home circle, or laid to rest 
in Mount Hope cemetery father, moth - 
er and sisters and again with aching 
heart resumed her work. Her diary 
and her personal letters show the void 
in her life and the deep grief which 
she bravely hid from the world. On 
one occasion she wrote her mother: 
“That I am always away from home 
may look to the,world as ifT cared less 
for it than other people, whereas my 
longing for it almost makes me weak, 
but you, dear mother, understand my 
love.” 

In har earlier diaries such facts as 
these are recorded: ‘‘Washed all the 
shutters.” ‘Тоок up the carpet this 
morning." ‘‘Whitewashed the kitchen 
to-day." ‘‘Helped the girl wash this 
morning, in the afternoon ironed six 
shirts and started for New York at 
4:00." Such was the work she did he- 
tween her lecture engagements to make 
the home comfortable for her invalid 
mother. 

Miss Anthony was never happier 
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than when entertaining her friends in 
her own home. For many years she 
had been unable to do во as she and 
sister Mary rented the lower part of 
the house and boarded with their ten- 
ants. In 1890 her friends persuaded 
her to go to housekeeping. 

When Mise Anthony returned from 
an Eastern trip on June 11th, a pleas- 
ant surprise awaited her. The Politi- 
eal Equality Club of Rochester had 
taken charge of the house furnishing. 
Handsome rugs had been laid on the 
floors, lace curtains hung at the win- 
dows, easy chairs placed in the rooms, 
two large desks, one for each of the 
sisters, office chairs, fine china, cutlery, 
bedding of every description, table 
linen and towels, enough to last a life- 
time, pictures, silver ware and bric-a- 
brac without limit came pouring in 
from friends. 

After this her home was the Mecca 
of suffragists all over the country. 
That it gave her the greatest pleasure 
to be able to entertain them is shown 
by the following taken from her diary: 

“‘Our dear old friends, Sarah Willis 
and Mary Hallowell, shared our first 
Sunday dinner with us." “Our old 
Abolition friends, Giles B. and Cath- 
erine F. Stebbins and three or four 
others, took tea with us to-night." 
“Му old friend, Adeline Thompson, 
has come to stay several weeks with 
us. How nice to have my own home to 
entertain my friends." “Аппа Shaw 
and my niece Lucy, came to-day and 
we had five others to dinner. A very 
pleasant thing to be able to ask people 
to stop and dine." “Brother D. R., 
sister Ánna and niece Maud, came to- 
day for a week. It is so good to receive 
them in our own home. D. R. enjoys 
the fire on the hearth.” “Had Maria 
Porter, Mr. and Mrs. Greenleaf and 


eleven together to tea this evening. 
How I do enjoy it!" “Who came this 
day? O, yes! Mrs. Lydia Avery Coon- 
ley of Chicago, her son and her moth- 
er. It makes me so happy to return 
some of the courtesies I have had in 
their beautiful home." “Just before 
noon Mrs. Greenleaf popped into the 
woodshed with a great sixteen quart 
pail full of pound balls of delicious 
butter, and we made her stay to din- 
ner. The girl was washing and I got 
the dinner alone—broiled steak, pota- 
toes, sweet corn, tomatoes and peach 
pudding, with a cup of tea. All said it 
was good, and І enjoyed it hugely. 
How I love to receive in my own home 
and at my own table!’, 

To her sister Mary she always at- 
tributed much of her success. In speak- 
ing of the help and sustaining influence 
of her sister, she said: 

“I can not tell you how much she 
has helped me. She has kept a home 
where I might come to rest. From the 
very beginning, she has cheered and 
comforted me. She has looked after 
the great mass of details, my wardrobe, 
my business, eto., leaving me free, 
she is the unseen worker who ought to 
share equally in whatever of reward 
and praise I may have won." 

In the first volume of her life-history 
Susan inscribed these words: “То my 
youngest sister, Mary, without whose 
faithful and constant home making 
there could have been no freedom for 
the outgoing of her grateful and af- 
fectionate sister.” 

Miss Anthony's biographer after de- 
scribing the ten years of laborious and 
persistent effort required in New York 
State to secure to married women the 
control of their own property, says: 

In storm and sunshine, in heat and 
соіа, in seasons of encouragement and 
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in times of doubt, criticism, and con- 
tumely, she never faltered, never 
stopped. Going with her petition from 
door to door, only to have it shut in 
her face by the women she was trying 
to help, subjecting herself to the jeers 
and insults of men whom she need 
never have met except for this mission, 
held up by the press to the censure and 
ridicule of thousands who had never 


seen or heard of her, misrepresented 
and abused above all other women be- 
cause she stood in the front of the bat- 
tle and offered herself a vacarious sac- 
rifice, can the women of New York, 
can the women of the Nation, ever be 
sufficiently grateful to this one, who 
willingly and unflinchingly, did the 
hardest pioneer work ever performed 
by mortal?" 


4 


Thine Own Shall Come to Thee. 


By A. D. Champney, Rockport, Maine. 


Weary one, so sad and lonely, 
On life’s dark and toilsome way; 
Though the path be strewn with sorrows, 
And o’er head no sunlight ray; 
Though the way be rough and thorny, 
And no cheering hope you see, 
Yet be sure there’s light above you, 
And thine own shall come to thee. 


Is the sky o’ercast with shadows? 
Dost thou seem to walk alone? 
Are the waves of sorrow breaking 
At thy feet, with dismal moan? 
Is the darkness round thee closing, 
Hiding mountain, vale and lea? 
There is light beyond the shadows, 
And thine own shall come to thee. 


Is the heart well nigh to breaking, 
With its load of grief and care? 

Has the light of day all faded, 
Leaving nothing but despair? 

Are the hours so sad and lonely 
That there’s naught of joy to see? 

Then a sweet voice says ‘оок upward, 
For thine own shall come to thee."' 


Yes, dear one the day is breaking, 
Shining o'er yon distant hills; 
Heaven’s light the earth is flooding; 
How the heart with rapture thrills. 
Life’s dark shadows flee before it, 
As it faJls on land and вез; 
All thy griefs and sorrows vanish, 
When thine own shall come to thee. 


The Spiritual Basis 


of the Religion of Jesus Christ. 


By John W. Ring. 


Jesus, the Man of Galilee, who moved 
by the ordinary motions of mankind, 
(hunger, Matt., 21:18; anger, Mark, 
11:14-21; weakness and agony, Luke, 
22:43-44; grew and increased in 
thought, Luke, 2:40; lack of faith, 
Mark, 25:83), was, like Buddha, Zoro- 
aster and other Measiahe, born in ful- 
fillment of a dreum (Matt., 1:18-23). 
'There is à marked similarity in the lives 
of these Messiahs, Saviors and Christs; 
physical and and spiritual disturbance 
——Qquaking of earth and singing of an- 
gels at birth and transition—a life of 
comparative solitude, the working of 
certain phenomena which astonished 
the people until they believed and fol- 
lowed the teachings of a single precept 
of Love to all, and each accused of 
being possessed of a devil. Each of 
these teachera have ministered to the 
people to whom they came in a remark- 
able manner, differing only as educa- 
tional development compelled them in 
order that their teachings might be ac- 
ceptable. Jesus, who, in the strength 
of his inspirational powers, taught and 
demonstrated the doctrines of Buddha, 
Confucius and others, walked in the 
majestic spirit of humility; he mildly 
but imperatively spoke and acted as 
the spirit moved him. He sought to 
establish no creed, complied with the 
Jewish forms as long as convenient 
(was circumcised and in other ways 
complied with.the religious forms, 
Luke, 2); observed the Sabbath when 


convenient and at other times declared 
the Son of Man, Lord of the Sabbath 
(Mark, 2:27-28; Matt., 12:1-13), yet 
never failed to do that which the spirit 
told him was right. The New Testa- 
ment gives us little, if any, history of 
his life from the time he was twelve 
years old—when he left his parents and 
begun his Father's work in the Temple 
—until he was probably thirty years 
old, the time of his baptism by John the 
Baptist; in fact, the New Testament 
does not claim to give the full history 
of his life (John, 20:30; 21:25), having 
been written many years after his 
transition, and the material gathered 
principally from hearsay. It is equally 
ав authentic that Jesus spent these 
years, of which the New Testament is 
mute, in the schools of the Magi of the 
East, under the care and instruction of 
those Wise Men of the East who came 
by angel invitation at his birth (Matt., 
1:7-11.) That his ideas as stated were 
to greatly impress the world is certain, 
for Gabriel, the spirit who has been а 
messenger from the spirit-world since 
Daniel (Daniel, 9:21) told Mary and 
Joseph of the wouderful child who was 
to be born, likewise informed Zachar- 
ias of the birth of John the Baptist, 
who was to go before Jesus in the power 
and spirit of Elias. (Luke, 1.) 
Religion is that principle in each hu- 
man heart which causes the spiritual 
senses to proclaim the things of earth 
temporal and the things of the spirit 
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eternal; every soul looks to its source, 
and its manner of looking may be called 
ita religion. Creeds and doctrines are 
in no wise religion, only to the extent 
that they help those who adhere to 
them, to spiritual development. Forms 
&nd ceremonies, creeds and doctrines, 
ате only the trappings of religion, even 
as rules are not mathematios, only the 
guide; so each nation and people have 
their guide to spiritaal development. 
The age of sacrifice, which preceded 
the coming of Jesus, gave way, to an 
extent, to the fulfillment of the law— 
Love; but not altogether, for we must 
remember that thousands of Jews ad- 
here as closely as ever to their chosen 
forms, and three to one as many devo- 
tees bow at the shrine of Buddha as at 
the altar of Jesus. 

The spiritual basis of the religion of 
Jesus Christ was and is Life Eternal; 
life means activity—the brotherhood of 
man &nd the fatherhood of God. The 
Law of Life is Love; service to our fel- 
lowman. (Matt., 22:35-40; Matt., 25: 
40; Mark, 22:29-34; John, 8:32-58; 
Galatians, 5:14, also 8:1-9.) The spir- 
itual basis is the light which each pass- 
ing age has afforded; to live by the 
best light that is ours, with condemna- 
tion to none, ready to accept the higher 
and better light when it presents itself. 
He spoke of Life which 2s, Eternal; the 
realm of thought in which the past and 
future blend and make the ever eternal 
Present, Here and Now. To think of 
the base and low is to commit crime 
(Matt., 5:17-22, also 28.) Not to be 
punished, but living in condemnation 
already, John 3:8. “Апа this is the 
condemnation that light is come into 
the world, and men love darkness rath- 
er than light because their deeds are 
evil." 

Every transgression produces con- 


demnation, which lasts as long as one 
remains in the estranged condition. 
Christ is the incarnation of Love, which 
through all ages has manifested itself 
as the Savior—in fact, twas Love which 
swayed Creative Energy to move, by 
the ponderous Laws of Progression and 
“form” man. Here in the story of Nic- 
odemus we have an illustration of the 
materialism with which Jesue had to 
contend; he told of spiritual things and 
those who heard gave them material 
interpretations. This, too, accounts for 
many of the seeming contradictions 
(Mait., 5:17, and Luke, 12:49-51), and 
that no record was kept, so that when 
written of many years afterward much 
was taken from tradition. Law is Life 
and Life is Love; worship of the Crea- 
tor is service to the Creature. (John, 
13:34-25.) “Ву this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love to one another.” 

The commandment is Love to all 
men (Matt., 5:44, “Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you." ) There is no form or cere- 
mony prescribed, let each live faithful- 
ly by the light which shines in hia life, 
if it be Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster 
or Mohammed who has inspired the 
thought. The underlying principle of all 
religions is Love, and the matter of 
forms is entirely the creatión of the men 
who have formed what they think to be 
exalted conceptions of this great Law 
of Life—Love. By loving service do we 
rise; and every one of us must unfold 
that high exalted state of being. (Matt., 
5:48.) Some people have ooncluded 
because of early education, that many 
soule can escape punishment for trans- 
gression, some by placing their sins on 
their respective Savior and others by 
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being placed in a place far away irom 
their Creator Either is far from the 
Law of Life Eternal. (Matt., 16:26-28.) 
John, 12:32: “IfI be lifted up from 
the earth will draw all men unto me." 
Every man is judged here and now, 
and by faithfully loving and serving 
mankind every one shall be drawn un- 
to LOVE The Creative Energy that 
some call God, some Brahm, some Al- 
Jah and others the Great Spirit, is Life 
and Love, and each human soul must 
express the divine incarnation. Death 
is the doorway to higher possibilities, 
as Autumn is the fruition of Summer. 
(John, 12:24.) No soul can escape 
punishment for transgression, nor can 
опе---еуеп me—escape actual growth 
to the fulness of spiritual expression. 
Hell—the discordant condition pro- 
duced by transgression; Heaven, the 
harmonious condition produced by 


Love and service. The former a thing. 


opposite to God, Love, Happiness— 
and theresult of disobedience; the latter 
& possession which stands waiting, and 
at the same time demanding the obe- 
dience of each and every one to grow 
into its full realization. (Matt., 25-46.) 
Note the phraseology, ‘‘and these go 
away into everlasting punishment, but 
the righteous into life eternal." “Life 
Eternal," a thing possessed; eternal 
punishment, that which continues as 
the result of transgression as a means 
of reformation. What parent is there 
who punishes their child with any oth- 
er thought than reformation—making 
him better? Surely the thought of Him 
who hath made parents is even higher. 
No particle of Divinity can escape 
gravitating to its own place, the ele- 
ments of which the body is formed has- 
ten to return to their several places in 
the economy of Nature, the spirit to ite 
source, and by some process—that of 


Progression, the Law of our Being— 
Love makes it whole. Light dispels 
darkness, love overcomes hate, smiles 
chase away frowns, discord resolves 
into harmony—even so will Divine or 
Infinite Love lift the soul of every 
human creature to the plane of a per- 


fect expression of the Life energies. 


possessed. (John, 5:25-29.) 

Every age seeks for a sign, and the 
sign shall be Love to one another; 
there shall also be the doing of those 
things which Jesus did. (Mark,16:17- 
18.) (John,14:12:) “He that believeth 
on me the works that I do shall he do 
also, and greater works than these shall 
he do, because I go unto my Father." 
Recognizing the growth of Time, Jesus 
left many things untold, always prom- 
ising the ministrations of the Comforter 
(John, 14:17-26.) (John, 16:12 13:) 
cI have yet many things to say into 
you, ye can not bear them now. How- 
beit, when he, the spirit of truth, is 
come he will guide you into all truth." 
These passages, with the connecting 
verses. are positive prophesy of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism, the reign of Knowl- 
edge, the presence of the Comforter. 

The Universal Law of Love moveth 
in and through all the religions of the 
earth, asking for a life of willing service 
as evidence of discipleship with the 
Everlasting. The voice of the several 
Messiahs has told of the glad message 
to all people, and each has given suf- 
ficient demonstration to satisfy any 
seeker for Truth. Each succeeding age 
brings greater developmentsin Science, 
Religion and general Government, and 
each of these seeming new, yet in real- 
ity revival of some thing which has one 
day occurred, is greeted with the accu- 
sation, ‘‘ Works of the devil." (Maitt., 
12:24.) The spiritual basis of the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ is the doing of 
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kindliness to every human creature; 
regardless of the forms, ceremonies, 
creeds and dogmas which have bewild- 
ered men, this self same spirit has been 
manifest in every religion that has 
moved men to worship the Creator by 
serving the Creature. Though the time 
has been when, as recorded in John, 
16:2, "The time cometh that whoso- 
ever killeth you think that he doeth 
God service,” those who possessed the 
powers of Mediumship and gave proof 
of the presence of our loved ones who 
have passed higher were put to physi- 
cal death, yet they have evertriumphed 
by knowing that Life is Eternal and 
each event takes one higher in unfold- 
ment. 

Who is there who doubts the Power 
of Life, Love, God? Who will attribute 
any of the qualities of the Infinite to 
any other source? There is one God, 
who perhaps unknown in the fulness 
of spirit to any, manifest in the devo- 
tion of every human soul; and with 
the manifold love of life, moves each 
and all to that state which expresses 


the perfect. If you and I would prove 
our discipleship to this god of gods and 
lord of iords—this Infinite Intelligence 
which is unchanged by our belief or 
disbelief—then we love and serve our 
fellowmen, whether they speak our 
tongue or not, whether they are our 
race or color or not, whether they cry 
unto Jehovah, Allah or Brahm, or if 
they ery unto no deity ; for the Eternal 
Creator is Life and Life Eternal unto 
allliving things. When we cease to 
Progress we are beyond the conception 
of mortal mind. The foundation of Life 
is motion, and on and on we go through 
the vast eons of Time and Eternity, 
each serving the other and thus climb- 
ing to higher expression until wrapped 
in perfect Peace, which may be the en- 
joyment of heavenly things, or possibly 
ав the Buddhist hopes—oblivion; but 
be it asit may, today demands our ser- 
vice, loving, sympathetic and tender. 
Higher than personal difference, broad- 
er than human opinion is the Law of 
Life—the spiritual basis of being— 
LOVE. 
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А Word to Young Men. 


By William Jennings Bryan. 


Let the ambitious young man un- 
derstand that he ie in duty bound to 
discard everything which in the least 
weakens his strength, and under obli- 
gation to do everything that in any 
degree increases his power to do good. 
Good habits, therefore, are always in- 
portant and may become vitally so. 
He can well afford to leave liquor to 
those who desire to tickle the throat 


or to please the appetite; it will be no 
help to him in his efforta to advance 
the welfare of his fellows. He can 
even afford to put into books what oth- 
ers put into tobacco. The volumes 
purchased will adorn his shelves for a 
life-time, while smoke from a cigar is 
soon lost to sight forever. He does not 
need to swear; logie is more convince 
ing than oaths. 


үүчү does man worry? Why does 
he fear the outcome of his plana? 
He invests money and at once fears 
that he will lose it. He engages in 
business and worries lest it should 
not prove successful. He frets over a 
thousand and one things. Why? 

The animals do not worry or fret. 
They are calm and content. The flow- 
ers and trees do not fear. The winds 
of heaven blow, the sun shines, the 
stars move across the placid spheres 
without hurry or fuss. There is har- 
mony in the action and reavtion of all 
things—but man. Man seems an ex- 
ception, He is drawn by many forces. 
He has desires, emotions, passions. He 
comes into relation with others who 
also have desires, emotions passions. 
' Not harmonious, but discordant and 
antagonistic. There ia conflict not only 
between individuals, but within the 
heart of each. History is a bloody page 
of conflicts. Biography is a story of 
struggles. Man against man—man 
against himself, man against nature. 
Society continually splits into frac- 
tions. Race against race, the war of 
creeds, the rich against the poor and 
the poor against the rich. 

Animals do not fight thus. They 
follow their desires, satisfy them and 
and are content. They kil to eat— 
they never kill to reform—nor for the 
glory of God. They violate no moral 
code, because they have none. Their 
life is spontaneous, free, natural. They 
are a law unto themselves—neither 
good nor bad. 


 Worry--Iis Cause and Cure. 


By C. B. Hoffman. 


Life, the great universal all enfolding 
all pervading Life flows through them. 
Manifests in them harmoniously, beau- 
tifully. 

Butman! whatisthematter with man? 
What is the matter with you, with 
me? Are we under a different law 
from that which obtains in the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kinkdoms? Yes 
and no. Man is under a different law 
(or attitude towards the universal) in 
so far as he regards himself separate 
from and superior or inferior to the 
Great Life. Does man so regard him- 
self? Yes—the great majority of human 
beings appear to themselves as separ- 
ate entities. Mortal or immortal as 
the case may be, but separate and dis- 
tinct from the Great Life, with destinies 
for good or bad at will quite indepen- 
dent from the Great Life. 

In the popular occidental theology, 
God and the devil are supposed to 
amuse themselves in a contest as to 
which shall get the most of us. God 
and the Devil! But what are God and 
the Devil but projections of our ideas 
—ot our feelings—of our sense of sep- 
aration, and antagonism! 

We formulate the emotions of our 
souls into creeds and then fall down 
and worship them as of divine origin. 
And they are of divine origin. They 
do represent a necessary stage in the 
evolution of the soul—but the mischief 
begins when we cling to them as fixed 
revelations after we have outgrown 
them. Creeds and institutions become 
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fixed forms but the soul forever pro- 
gresses. 

What із true of our religious creeds 
is equally true of our economic system. 
The economic system of to-day is 
based upon the world need of a past 
age It arose in response to the cry 
of human selfishness. To-day it no 
longer represents the needs of human- 
ity. It has become a fetter, a handicap 
upon the social spirit. Jf is the potent 
cause of worry and fret, because it is 
not in harmony with the inner life. 

Why does the business man fret and 
worry about his business affaire? He 
worries much more, man for man, and 
dollar for dollar than does the farmer 
over his crop risks. The man sows in 
autumn, dry weather, winter frosts, an 
unfavorable spring, bugs and flies, 
floods and hail threaten the harvest 
from the sowing of the seed until the 
grain is garnered—and yet the farmer 
worries but little—much less than the 
business man over his inveatments. 
Why? Isit not because the business 
man feels consciousl, or subcon- 
sciously that he is engaged in a venture 
which involves a violation of the deep- 
er spiritual laws; that he controvenes 
the principle of brotherhood—that his 
gain is some one’s loss; thet in short he 
is playing a game arbitrary and cruel 
invented by self-conscious man fight- 
ing for his personal aggrandizement 
against his fellow man. 

The farmer trusts God or nature. 


\(( 


He works in harmony with nature and 
having done his part rests in the assur- 
&noe that nature will do her part. The 


business man distrusts hisown venture. 


He distrusts himself and his fellow 
man. Не distrusts his own system. 
He feels that while life should be a 
glorious adventure, his own personal 
schemes are marauding expeditions, 
which may fail and if they succeed 
lead but to still more serious entangle- 
ments. Business is a fight of man 
against man. It is not a question of 
how to serve, how to create beauty and 
joy, but how to make profits, how to 
sell for the highest price, how to foist 
upon the publie cheap goods, cheaply 
made by cheap men and cheap meth- 
ods. Itis the dollar and not the man 
that is paramount in business. 

But, God, or nature, or life, or the 
soul cares not for the dollar but cares 
supremely for man, hence the conflict 
and distrust between man, the real in- 
ner self and business. When will this 
conflict cease? As soon as we have 
had enough of it. When the self-con- 
acious, separate seeming self, realizes 
that humanity is a unity, that there is 
One Universal Life in which there is 
joyous activity and harmonious devel- 
opment it wil abandon the egoistic 
strife for personal advancement and 
will return to ite Father’s field, the 
great Jocund Earth and there find an 
unlimited scope for endless activity in 
harmony with Universal Life. 
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"Smashing the Union" in Australia. 


By Hugh O'Neill. 


T WAS Malcolm Donald MeEach- 
arn, ship owner and capitalist, who 
delivered the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia to the Socialists. He is the one 
conservative on the continent that the 
Socialists fight without malice. They 
are under a debt of gratitude to the 
shipping millionaire, and the bitterest 
offense he suffers is the occasional re- 
minder of that fact. 

Of Course, McEacharn didn't want 
Socialism. He only wanted to break 
the power of the trade unions. He 
thought that their exactions had be- 
come intolerable, and there was some 
justification for that view. Strikes 
were common, and frequently the 
cause of quarrel was trivial. But the 
strikers were always successful be- 
cause the country was filled with Brit- 
ish money, and the voice of the boom- 
ster was abroad in the land. The union 
leaders were ignorant of all economic 
laws, and they mistook the existing 
condition for one of natural prosperity. 
(That's where they made their mis- 
take.) 

MeEacharn knew better than that. 
He knew that the burst would come 
sooner or later, and he prepared to at- 
tack labor on a falling market, He fig- 
ured to smash the unions and remove 
the heel of aggressive democracy from 
the throat of capital. A partial victory 
was not what he wanted. He was after 
the whole hog. He got it. (That's 
where he made his mistake.) 

The unionists were lions led by asses. 


McEacharn knew that. Time after time 
the shipping union made demands up- 
on his company; time after time he 
granted these demands with smiling 
readiness. But day after day he went 
on building together the units of a 
force to fight trades unionism that was 
destined to sweep organized labor out 
of existence. The plan was colossal, 
but the solid patience. with which in 
the meantime he bore the galling ex- 
actions of the trades was quite as 
great. 

And then one day he loosed his 
thunders and struck hard and straight 
and true. He chose the time of battle, 
the cause of battle, and the place of 
battle. The unions chose nothing. 
They were arrogant with riches. 

The cause of the quarrel was child- 
ish, McEacharn meant it should be. A 
differance arose between the master 
and the steward of one of his coasting 
steamers over the charms of a steward- 
ess. The captain, to settle the difficulty 
—as he thought, poor man—discharged 
the sailor. The union demanded his 
reinstatement. McEacharn, knowing 
what the reply would be, offered to put 
him on another ship. The union de- 
manded reinstatement on the same 
ship. McEacharn in very courteous 
terms pointed out that it was impossi- 
ble. Then the asses who led the lions 
told him that unless the reinstatement 
was effected within twenty-four hours 
they would cal! the crews off all his 
ships and o der a general strike. 
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Then, like a flash McEacharn un- 
masked his guns. Back went the reply 
that the unions might atrike and be 
damned. 

The strike was ordered. And then 
there followed a battle grim and great. 
Union after union was called out, ship 
after ship was laid up, state after atate 
was involved in the quarrel, until the 
whole continent stood under arms. In 
less than four weeks the fires of nearly 
every coasting steamer was drawn. 
The trade of Australia was paralyzed. 
Four hundred thousand unionists were 
idle, and every man of them was draw- 
ing half pay. Also every unemployed 
man who looked like becoming a free 
laborer was paid & weekly allowance 
from the general fund to prevent re- 
manning the ships. 

But theShipowners’ Union that Mc- 
Eacharn had organized didn't even 
try to reman the ships. Theland boom 
had reached its limit, trade was declin- 
ing, very large coal reserves had been 
laid up, the funds апа membership of 
the unions were known to а dollar and 
aman. The shipowners simply sat 
down on their hunkers and waited. 

The trades leaders organized pickets, 
but there was nothing for them to do. 
The problem was & new one. They 
couldn't solve it. Тһе owners were 
apparently not trying to run their 
ships at all. Patterson, who owned one 
fleet, wrote to the strike committee, 
and in a vein of pawky Scotch humor 
offered to sell them his ships. 

Then it dawned upon the union that 
the strike had become a lockout. The 
besiegers were besieged. The weapon 
of capital was not free labor, but star- 
vation. | 

Starvation won easily. Ten weeks 
after the first shot the unions capitu- 
lated to the grim foe hunger that be- 


fore then had bowed the neck of many 
a proud city. McEacharn had meant 
to break the unio:s. And they were 
broken all right. 

Funds gone, membership decimated, 
courage wilted, the once great trades 
unions of Australia were counted out, 

The capitulation was announced in 
the biggest public hall the labar lead- 
ers could get. John Hancock, big 
bodied and big hearted, the finest plat- 
form man in Australia—rose in that 
hall of silent hundreds to tell the men 
that they must return to work on the 
best terms they could get. It was the 
shortest and most pregnant speech he 
ever made in his life. *'Friends," he 
said, **men of Australia, we have not 
been beaten; we have been starved in- 
to submission. Unionism ie dead, but 
anything can happen in а democracy, 
and from the ashes of the funeral pyre 
that the shipowners have lighted will 
rise the phoenix of our liberties.” 

Nobody knew what he meant. It ia 
doubtful whether he knew himself. But 
it sounded large and fine, and some- 
thing with that sort of sound was just 
what those depressed people wanted 
that night. 

But one year later big John Hancock 
took his seat in Parliament—the first 
labor leader sent in by the first politi- 
cal party in Australia. 

Vanquished in the industrial war, 
the members of the battered trades 
unions had reorganized their forces on 
a political basis and sought to win by 
the ballot the privileges capital had 
denied them. Someone discovered 
that where all men have votes and the 
bulk of men are wage-earners they 
only have to decide among themselves 
what they want from the state to get 
it. 


That was only ten years ago. Апа 
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now they have gotten nearly all they 
wanted. Think of it. Eleven years 
ago the unions were battered, dead, 
done for. To-day their direct lineal 
successor owns the whole blessed Com- 
monwealth of Australia. 

They attacked municipal counoils 
first, and enforced the minimum wage 
and eight-hour days on all of them. 
They attacked ihe state parliaments 
next and gained factory legislation and 
old age pensions and compulsory arbi- 
tration. No factory in the country can 
now employ child labor, or work its 
people more than eight hours per day, 
or pay lese than the minimum wage 
fixed by the wages board. In two of 
the six states the labor party are the 
government in office, in two others they 
hold the balance of power, and in two 
others they are the direct opposition. 

But it is their success in the com- 
monwealth parliament—the national 
assembly—-that marks out Australia as 
a Socialistio nation. 

In the senate halfthe members are 
pledged Socialists—definate servants 
of the labor party. In the representa- 
tives the direct opposition are pledged 
Socialists also—members of the same 
party. Compulsory arbitration in labor 


disputes is the law actually operating 
in two of the states, and the national 
legislature has passed a law enforcing 
compulsory arbitration in any labor 
dispute that extends from one state to 
another. 


MeEacharn, the lord mayor of Mel- 
bourne, the man who smashed ` union- 
ism, was defeated lust year by a labor 
candidate in the contest for election of 
a member of the house of representa- 
tives 

Twelve years ago in Australia there 
were two parties, the freetraders and 
the protectionista. To-day there is 
one party—the labor party—and the 
draggled remnant of another that oc- 
easionally totters helplessly before a 
tired public and tries to get itself taken 
seriously as the anti-Socialist party. 
But it has no power, it never had a 
policy, and its friends are ashamed to 
recognize it inthe daylight. Some day 
& man may arise in Australia who will 
evolve a policy big enough to oover 
the anti-labor party and those others 
who at present remain outside, but so 
far as the writer knows he haan't sent 
word of his coming. Апа the gentle- 
man who precipitated all this on the 
country has sought his country seat 
and the tiresome seclusion of а friend- 
less man. 

The writer points no moral. But he 
has heard the suggestion that Socialism 
was а coming force in American poli- 
tios treated with derision, and he 
thinks that perhaps this story may be 
worth thinking over, because man- 
hood sufirage prevails in America, and 
the great, big bulk of Americans are 
wage earners, too. 


Life 
O Life, how vast thou art! How little understood! 
The force that fills the universe! The universal good! 
The truth in everything! The love that knows no fear! 
The very faculties by which we feel, and see, and hear! 
The light that never fails, wherever we may range! 
The great foundation of us all, which nothing here can change! 
E'n death itself is but the changing form of thee— 
When shall thy truth be known by man? His ways with thine agree? 
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“Yet Freedom,yet thy banner torn but fying, 
Streams like a thunder storm against the 


wind."— Byron. 

When the labor troubles at Cripple 
Creek arose, when employee and em- 
ployer agreed to disagree, when labor 
and capital, partners by every rule of 
economics, became for the time the 
bitterest enemies, there began a reign 
of unrest, distrust and high-handed 
anarchy that put to blush the most 
turbulent scenes of other days 

Whatever the merits of the dispute 
between the mine-owners association 
and the Western Federation of Miners 
is neither here nor there, The influence 
of the State government instead of be- 
ing oast for order was given wholly to 
one side of the controversy and the 
State militia were for the time the ser. 
vants of the mine owners and the in- 
struments by which their plans were 
carried out. While the Peabody regime 
was thus engaged in destroying the 
homes of the laborers, arresting, mal- 
treating and deporting men, not for 
any crime committed or contemplated, 
but solely because they refused to be- 
come a party to the trampling of all 
legal rights under foot,because they 
did not endorse mob law, and uphold 
the wanton desecration of private homes 


No manuscripts - 


and thetearing from business and fam- 
ily of men accused of no crime. 

That this is a mild statement of con- 
ditions no one will deny. For less than 


this, revolutions have been waged and, 


won. 

These men were Americans, citizens 
and home owners and their American 
blood boiled and they fain would have 
fought, and, if need be, died in defense 
of their homes and rights. But that 
such а course, while eminently just, 
would be suicidal, Chas. Moyer and 
Wm. Haywood, President and Seore- 
tary of the Western Federation of 


Miners foresaw, and they counseled, ' 


pleaded and abjured their followers to 
quietly submit to these outrages trust- 
ing time to set them right before a just 
and enlightened public. Because of 
their known honesty and fidelity, the 
confidence of their followers were such 
that their advice was heeded, and, em- 
boldened by the lack of resistance, out- 
rages were committed in the name of 
law and order that would put to shame 
darkest Russia in its palmiest days. - 
Private homes were entered, men 
were ruthlessly taken from their busi- 
ness and their family, without warrant 
or trial and forced aboard trains, 
hauled out on the bleak prairies and 
left to subsist as best they might. 
Legally and lawfully elected ser- 
vants of the people were requested at 
the muzzle of guns to “‘resign,’’ in or- 
der that self-constituted mob law might 
the better prevail. And this sould 
never have occurred had Moyer and 


Haywood spoken the words, ‘‘Defend 
your rights and your homes.”’ 
But the leaders, actuated by the 
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highest and purest motives, bent on 
averting the bloodshed that would have 
followed an outbreak, believing that 
though 
Right is ever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
Yet the scaffold guides the future, 
And behind the great unknown, 
Standeth God among the shadows, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 
Were silent, and by their advice the 
men submitted and the chapter was 
temporarily closed. 

The Federation survived the ordeal, 
grew stronger day by day and the all 
consuming desire of those in charge of 
Association matters was unfulfilled. 

The Federation must be broken up, 
and knowing the absolute trust and 
confidence reposed in Moyer and Hay- 
wood they sought for and found a 
chance, 

Gov. Stuenenberg of Idaho was 
chosen as the mark and Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone as the victims. A 
notorious murderer, liar, perjurer and 
gambler named Orchard, says he killed 
Stuenenberg and that Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone hired him to do it. 

The Governor of Idaho and the Gov- 
ernor of Colorado were the mine-own- 
ers friends and the enemies of the ac- 
cused. But secure in the thought of 
success they chose to be spectacular 
and instead of arresting these men like 
common villians, extraditing them ac- 
cording to law, they kidnapped them 
at night refusing to allow them to 
communicate with their families or 
friends, put them aboard a special 
train, rushed them to Idaho where 
they have since lain in jail, denied a 
trial and denied bail. 

The dastardly murderer of Stuenen- 
` berg and of every other man rich or 
poor, high or low should be punished 
ав the law directa, but there should be 


no reasonable doubt of his guilt. He 
should have a fair, honest trial accord- 
ing tolaw. The evidence of a self-con- : 
fessed murderer, who has slready been 
proven to be a liar of more than ordi- 
nary attainments, should be taken for 
what it is worth—nothing—instead of 
overbalancing the testimony of hund- 
reds of reputable people, and a life of 
uprightness, and a character, of them- 
Selves an eloquent and convincing rə» 
futation of the charges sought {о be 
proven. 

The anomalous spectacle of the Gov- 
ernor of a State like Idaho stating 
publicly in advance of a trial or testi- 
mony, that these men were guilty and 
should hang, is for the first time pre- 
sented to an American people to their 
shame and disgust. Moyer and Hay- 
wood were the best friends the mine: 
owners had. Had it not been for their 
advice, blood would have flown like 
water and it would not have all been 
mine worker’s blood either. | 

If reprisals were necessary, if some- 
body had to hang to appease the mine 
owner's and the politician’s wrath why 
not take those concerned in the dyna» 
miting outrages that were perpetrated. 
Moyer and Haywood by every aot and 
voice had counseled order and dis- 
couraged violence of every kind. The 
sequel is, the death of Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone will be the death 
ofthe Federation. But willit? John 
Brown was guilty of an overt aot, 
caught red-handed, was accorded a 
fair trial, was not prejudged nor sent 
to the gallows on the evidence of a 
self-confessed criminal willing and 
anxious to swear away the lives of in- 
nocent men in order to save his own 
worthless neck. From a fair trial, John 
Brown went to his death but the prin- 
ciples for which he labored and the 
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mos ement of which he was the apostle 
did not die. From the gallows his soul, 
* Sublime and strong as a young eagle, 
Soars the morning clouds among, 
Till from its station in the heaven of fame, 
The spirit’s whirlwind rapt it, 
And the ray was from behind it flung 
As foam from a ship’s swiftness.” 
When John Brown was hung all pro- 
slavery rejoiced for in his ignominious 
death it saw the end of the abolition 
movement, yet for years afterward long 
lines of blue-coated men, undaunted 
and unairaid, marched into the very 
jaws of death and hell, singing, “John 
Brown’s body lies mouldering in the 
grave but his soul goes marching оп.” 

John Brown the spirit, was a million 
times more potent than John Brown 
the mortal. 

Let those who unjustly seek the blood 
of labor leaders, have a care. Breaking 
the neck does not always break the 
power of man, and when Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone swing from Idaho 
into eternity, 4s these officers have 
said they shall, their souls may “Still 
go marching on" and thousands of 
their fellow laborers may yet face the 
cannon’s mouth in defense of the prin- 
ciples they cherished, and because of 
their devotion to them and to the cause 
of their fellow men their lives were 
ruthlessly and ignominiously taken. 
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Bryan to Whether ''distance lends en- 
the Front. chantment’? whether heis at 
last to come into his own, Mr. Bryan 
from the time he turned his back upon 
America's shores has grown in popu- 
larity with the politicians of the coun- 
try. The greater the distance the more 
beautiful his theories looked. Thesame 
theories he advanced in 1892, 1896, 
1900 and 1904, revised and abridged to 


suit our political and industrial ad- 
vancement. 


The great mass of the common peo- 
ple have agreed with Mr. Bryan all 
the while. Have admired his honesty 
and integrity, commended his liberal- 
ity and statesmanship and supported 
his theories of government. Whether 
the politicians have experienced & 
change of heart, or whether this new 
and sudden devotion is a premonitory 
sign of an organized effort to reach 
the pie counter, none but they know. 

Meanwhile, we opine, Mr. Bryan will 
steadfastly adhere to those govern- 
mental reforms, the efficacy of which 
is self-evident, and if it be he who shall 
restore to the common people their in- 
heritance, no more worthy апа capable 


. American could be chosen to carry out 


the reforms which must come before 
equul and exact justics shall prevail. 
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The Presidant The President seems 
andthe = both sincere and deter- 
Packers — mined in his fight on 
the great meat combine of the country. 
Whatever good may come of it can be 
charged to Upton Sinclair, the vigor- 
ous Socialist writer who was in nowise 
deterred by the epithets of ‘‘muck- 
rake” and ‘“‘defamer’’ which were gen- 
erously hurled at him at firet by the 
President and afterwards by all those 
interested in present conditions being 
preserved invioable, and also by that 
large and noisy class who ape those 
high in authority. When Roosevelt 
showed his honesty of purpose by join- 
ing the Sinclair forces as soon as con- 
vinced of the truth of their contention 
there was some vast and lofty tumbling 
on the part of some while others yet 


maintain a-silence so dense as to be - 


oppressive. Rightthinking men every- 
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‚ where will not hesitate to commend 
President Roosevelt for the stand he 
has taken and he will receive their 
moral support so long as the honesty 
of his course is unquestioned. 


e 9 ө 
It'sall Some of our esteemed 
fer Freight newspaper brethren in 


Colorado are inclined to charge that 
the recent advance in gasoline was 
made to reimburse Jno. D. for the 
$100,000 given to San Francisco for 
sweet Charity’s sake. Perish the igno- 
ble thought. Once an old darkey 
preacher was exhorting his hearers to 
accept salvation, said he, ‘‘Salvation 
am free, free aa the eagle when he 
sails among de silbery lined clouds ob 
de heavens, and’’—but here an old 
deacon says, “Why for dis takin’ up 
a collection ebery meetin’ time." “Аһ 
desires to enlighten de unobfisticated 
understanding of my benighted and 
soul concerned brother, salvatíon am 


always free, de collections am taken 


80'8 we kin pay de freight." 

Bo it is with the great and at all times 
holy Jno. D. Sweet charity, promul- 
gated by the Savior of mankind and 
copyrighted by this new John the Bap- 
tiet is always free and the little collec- 
tion which he will take up daily for 
the next twenty years from Colorado 
people, is for the sole purpose of '*payin 
de freight." To question such holy 
motives is rankest blasphemy. 

e ө ө 
Piles Peak The propriety of the forth- 
са coming centennial cele- 

» 98 bration of the discovery 
by Lieutenant Pike of the great peak 
that bears his name is apparent, and 
the great unanimity of purpose on the 
part of the different organizations pre- 
sage its complete success. Pikes Peak, 


the supposed mountain of gold in the 
40's belongs not alone to Colorado but 
the country which Lieutenant Pike 
served so faithfully. Colorado, with 
her characteristic generosity vill on 
that oceasion lavishly entertain all who 
choose to accept her invitation to come 
and do honor to the character of 
this sturdy and intrepid explorer, Zeb- 
ulon M. Pike. 
e 6 ө 

Col. (?) W. C. Greene has 
broken into print, just to say, 
that the recent riots at Cananea, Mex- 
ico was brought about by the Western 
Federation of Miners. As yet the W. 
F. M. have not been charged with the 
famine in Japan, the riots in Russia, 


In it 


- the impoverishment of China nor the 


death of the premier of New Zealand 
although they are doubtless guilty of 
all these and a fund placed with the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency would 
speedily bring forth the necessary evi- 
dence. Give McPartland and Orchard 
а chance. 
: е © 6 
The First The Examiner at Orleans, 
Зер  Ind., notes an agreement be- 
tween the committees of the political 
parties, for an anti-corruption cam- 
paign. This will eliminate almost en- 
tirely the purchasable vote and will 
put the **fluence man out of business. 
We hope to see such an agreement in 
every county in the Union. 
e © ө 
At Oklahoma is to be a State at 
Last last and her citizens are re- 
joicing. It has been kept out of the 
Union for ten years because of jeal- 
ousies and political intrigues. Every- 
thing comes to him who waits and 
hustles and we congratulates the tire- 
less workers of Oklahoma and believe 
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their dreams of greatness will be 
speedily realized. 


e ө 8 


The wage earners of this country can 
at any general election get control of 
governmental affairs, but such a thing 
would prove & calamity until the wage 
earner educates himself in economics 
sufficient to enable him to handle the 
affairs of State justly and equitably. 


This he alone can do, and until he does 

thus fit himself he has no right to as- 

sume the duties of leader. | 
e e e 


What reformers need more than any 
thing else is to become well grounded 
in the fundamentals of reform. Details 
are matters for the legislature to adjust. 
-Let us first elect a legislature and then 
details can be arranged. 


p 


Cosmic Consciousness. 


By Laura B. Payne. 


There are times when my conquering soul 
Feels its divine mastership. 

When I put all obstacles underneath my feet, 
And looking far out o'er life's dominions 

See olearly the meaning &ud majesty of all. 


Атпа in that hour details do not concern me, 
But with one swift sweeping glance 
I see and understand. 


And in such moments what to me 
Are earth’s trivial disappointmente, 
The clamoring, surging sea of humanity 
That trys, and fails and falls, 
The sorrow, suffering, misery and death, 
That blot the fair face of nature 
And seemingly make of life a hideous nightmare? 
Since my soul is revealed in that quick glance 
: The cosmic life complete and whole, 
And I know that all things tend toward the good. 
That what appears an endless chain of disasters 
Ig but the process of evolution 
That lifts all life to higher planes of consoiousuess. 


... WAITING... 
By John Burroughs. 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait. 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 

I rave no more 'gainst Time or Fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny, 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruits of tears. 


- The waters know their own: and draw 
The brook that springs from yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the Soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Whate’er the storms of life may be, 

Faith guides me up to heaven's gate, 
And love will bring my own to me. 


The Myth of the. Peak. 


By Edwin B. Ferguson. 


URTHER back than along time ago, 
way back in the twilight of time 
—before there were mines at Crip- 

ple Creek and millionaires at Colorado 
Springs—before the Cog road had a 
single Cog—before the columbine 
winked at the mariposa and the mag- 
pie sassed the chipmunk—before there 
was any such awful mesa of river and 
plain and divide as there is now—when 
the earth was all amooth and the con- 
tinent had no backbone whatever—way 
back there, gentle reader, begins the 
tale. There were no people on the 
earth then, of course—just demigods, 
or Gnus, great spirits having access 
both to earth and heaven. 


оо о 


Now these Gnus were great critters, 
never pleased with what they had but 
always wanting more, never easy 
where they were but always wanting 
to be somewhere else, and they were 
always scrapping one with another. 
They weren’t a bit satisfied with the 
earth as it was, but they wanted to rip 
it all up and reform it and make it in 
one jump just like their idea of heaven. 
So they scrapped and scrapped and 
scrapped and then, finally, concluded 
that the earth couldn’t be made over 
anyhow. 

Well, since the Earth wasn’t good 
enough for these Gnu people, they de- 
cided they would move on up into 
Heaven and file on homesteads up 
there—peradventure ihe surroundings 
in Heaven might prove more congen- 
ial. So, first, they gathered them to- 


gether different parts of the Earth, 
soils and waters and rocks and some 
of last year's maize, and these they 
put in sacks of skin во that when they 
reached Heaven, they shouldn't lack 
for enough to set themselves up in bus- 
iness. Then, when the day appointed 
came, they raked together all their 
regrets апа all their fond illusions, 
raked them together and made bonfires 
of them. And then, commanding the 
Waters of the Earth, to burst their 
bonds and flood the Earth they should- 
ered their sacks of skin and fared forth 
to wards the Gate of Heaven. 
о о о 


Now the Gate of Heaven is at the 
end of the Plain where the sky and the 
mountains meet апа the width of it is 
extremely narrow. And the Gnu peo- 
ple in hurrying away from the floods 
that they had turned on and in getting 
off from the Earth, moved not in the 
bestof good order but in the worst of 
confusion. When they came to the 
Gate of Heaven. therefore, where stood 
the great Manitou of Heaven with 
folded arms watching them, what with 
the great smile that was on Manitou’s 
face and what with the crowding and 
the narrowness of the Gate, the Gnu 
people dropped all their sacks of water 
and soil and maize right there at the 
Gate of Heaven and these, tumbling 
downwards towards Earth, and plump- 


ing into the waters that covered the 
Earth, collected in a great heap or 
peak which has ever since been known 
as the Peak of Pike, or Pike’s Peak. 


о о о 
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Now, so runs the Toltec legend, in 


the mighty struggle the Gnus had in 


getting off from the Earth, two Gnus 
were left behind—a Gnu man and a 
Gnu woman. Апа the name of the 
Gnu man was 'Tlaz, which means 
Swimmer; and the name of the Gnu 
woman was Toluca, which means Life. 
And Tlaz waa а great swimmer. And 
Tlaz saw the struggle of the Gnus at 
the Gate of Heaven and the manner of 
it revolted his soul. “For why,” said 
he ‘‘should Gods thua struggle to get 
off the Earth and getinto Heaven! As 
for me," said he, “ог me, Earth is 
good. For me, one world at a time!" 
So Tlaz turnec him back from the 
struggling Gnus and swam out boldly 
into the Waters of Earth if haply he 
might find land. And Toluca, seeing 
Tlaz and understanding, cried out bold- 
ly after Tlaz, crying, Tlaz! Tlaz? Take 
me with thee also! Thy thoughts shall 
be my thoughts and thy Earth, my 
Earth!" And Таа, turning him about 
in the Waters, saw Toluca and saw that 
Toluca was fair to look upon and a 
woman of discretion. And, with To- 
luca, it seemed to Tlaz that he might 
swim on and on forever. And he swam 
back and got Toluca, throwing his 
arms in great, broad strokes, Indian 
wise. "Then Tlaz, the Swimmer, and 
Toluca, Life, fared forth together on 
the Waters of Earth. And the great 
Manitou, looking down, smiled and 
жав pleased. 


ооо 


So Tlaz and Toluca swam оп and on 
into the Waters of Earth, now floating, 
now swimming, And Tlaz said, “Art 
weary, my Toluca? Are the Waters of 
the Earth too great?" And Toluca 
said, No." But it came to pass that 
even Tlaz, with all his great strength, 


was well-nigh overcome of the Waters. 
And it was now their sixth day upon 
the Waters апа there was naught 
&bove the Waters but sky. Even the 
good Manitou was looking on and at 
the dawn of the seventh day Toluca 
said, “І aee a something waving above 
the Waters, a something waving and 
fluttering asa green feather!" Then 
Tlaz and Toluca took new courage and 
fared quickly towards the green feath- 
er. And it was a stalk of green maize 
which had sprouted from the seed that 
the Gnus in their flight had let fall. 
And Tlaz, making for it, found it firm 
and large, so that from it he might 
fashion a canoe for himself and Tolu- 
ca. So with maize to eat and a canoe 
to sail in, Tlaz and Toluca, upon 
Earth’s waters were much at home 
and feared not, neither for each other 
nor for the future. And in memorial 
of the friendly use to which the maize 
atalk was put by Tlaz and Toluca, the 
maize stalk has since been hollowed 
on one side. 


о о о 


But the Waters of the Earth were 
still pathless and the sky was all blue, 
and, though much was to be gained 
from the search of each others eyes, 
still, the days wore on and to Tlaz and 
Toluca, one day was getting not great- 
ly unlike another. S0, gliding thus 
lightly over the ripples of the Waters, 
they came one day upon what proved 
to be another maize stalk. Sailing 
close up to this maize stalk, they found 
thereon two field mice—a mouse and 
his wife. And very pleased indeed 
were the mice to see Tlaz and Toluca 
and they offered Tlaz and Toluca all 
their winter’s store of grain. Staying 
with the field mice long enough for 
manners, Tlaz and Toluca told them 
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finally that they must fgo and, faring 
forward over the Waters, they came 
at last to another maize stalk whereon 
lived two gophera—a gopher апа his 
wife. Then Tlaz and®Toluca, sailing 
as directed, passed in turn the maize 
stalks of the prairie dog, the chip- 
munk, the cottontail and the badger. 
And they were greeted in turn by each 
and entertained by all. So they passed 
the maize stalks of all the Animals of 
the Earth and of all the Birds of the 
Sky. And after they had paseed the 
maize stalks of allthe animals of the 
earth and all the birds of the sky, they 
sighted land—a great, brown rock, 
thrusting ite shoulders and breast out 
of the sea. And a cloud hung over the 
rock and Manitou was in the cloud. 
And a great, broad bow of red, orange, 
yellow, green and blue lay in the mist 
of the cloud and dipned into the sea. 
And the Javelins of Heaven were 
loosed. And the Voice of Manitou 
as he apake was deep And 
said to  Tlaz and Toluca, “Fear 
not, Son and Daughter, for, in 
choosing the Earth and rejecting 
Heaven, ye please me well. Now, be- 
hold, from Toluca shall spring a great 
People which shall be called the peo- 
ple of Toltec. And Cities shall this 
People build of bricks of clay and war- 
riors shall they be. And they shall 
write their thoughts upon the skin of 
the deer and upon the bark of trees. 
And I will be your Manitou and the 
Manitou of your People. And this bow 
that ye see[shall be to you the bright 
span of the life that is above and be- 
yond the Earth, in the which, because 
ye sought it not, but were content with 
the Earth, ye and your people shall 
share. “Then, tumbled the clouds 
about together and made thunder, and 
Manitou was gone. But the place of 


Manitou’s appearance is known to this 
day. Itis the great, white Peak, the 
Peak of Pike. 


о о о 


So the days wore on. And the Waters 
of the Earth grew less and less and the 
land that appeared broadened and 
grew broader. Then up sprouted the 
cactus and the soapweed, the spruce 
and the pine and the scrub oak. Then 
up sprouted the bunch grass and the 
sage, till the Earth was no longer 
naked but all mantled in green—all 
but the top of the Peak of Pike whic’ 
stood among the clouds and was bald. 
And asthe Waters subsided, weird 
ereatures were left in the hollows— 
serpents and frogs and lizards. And 
one great dragon was left, the Dragon 
of Thirst And as he drank and drank, 
this great Dragon of Thirst, the waters 
that were about him grew less and less 
and he, the Dragon, grew greater and 
greater and more swollen and more 
bloated, till he died. And the form and 
substance of him is preserved to this 
very day in the form and substance of 
Cheyenne Mountain. 


o о о 


Now the Peak of Pike was very, 
very steep and ite sides sloped down 
sheer во that, to Tlaz апа Toluca, the 
descent thereof seemed perilous. But 
their maize was near gone and the land 
below grew daily more beautiful. бо, 
casting out fear, into their boat again 
they got and shoving it away, slid 
safely down to the Plain. Now if your 
gaze be narrow, you may still eee the 
boat, shaped like а great bark oanoe, 
riding the waves that flow by that huge 
hump west of Cheyenne oalled the 
Dome of St. Peter. 


ооо 
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So there at the foot of the Peak, Tlaz 
and Toluca found the most elegant cli- 
mate in all the world—neither too hot 
nor too cold. Gentle winds fanned the 
plains and ridges all the year through, 
and the air was tonic and sunny. Flow- 
ers sprouted at the foot of the Peak— 
the Columbine, Anemone, Mariposa 
and Indian pink and the whole was 
fair to see and well-pleasing to Tlaz 
and Toluca. One thorn to their rose- 
tree there was, one blot on their scroll. 
The lizards and fishes that had swum 
in the Waters of Earth now lay stark. 
And their bellies were up and the smell 
of them in the land was loud and so- 
noroua. 

“We will dig pits and bury them," 
sad Tlaz. 

“We will pray Чо Manitou," said 
Toluca. 

“Wo will work and pray both,” said 
Tlaz. 

So, both working and praying, and 
laboring valiantly withal, the bodies 
of the weird beasts were at length sure- 
ly covered and stank no more. And 
the great pestilence that would have 
fastened itself upon the land was for- 
ever averted. Then looked down the 


great Manitou from his wigwam on һе. 


Peak and smiled. For he was well 
content that Tlaz and Toluca had chos- 
en to work as wellas to pray. And 
Manitou said to them, ''Tlaz and To- 
luca, beoause for your health ye have 
elected to work as well as to pray, 
therefore, within you I have established 
health. And I have created Springs 
which shall be called the Springs of 
Manitou, from the which, when ye 
drink, ye and your people shall drink 
Health. Behold, I have done it. My 
В 'eath that is in the Waters of the 
В ibbles of the Springs shall be for 
ycu and your children a token that I 


&m there." Now this is why the red 
men strew the spring-basins with 
beads and wampum and hang the tree- 
branches with doeskin cloth and moc- 
casins and hold their war dance there 
—because Manitou is in the Waters. 


ооо 


Thus іп love and security lived Tlaz 
and Toluca. And their home was the 
Garden of the Gods which was at the 
base of the Peak of Pike which was the 
wickiup of the great spirit Manitou. 
And the birds of the sky and the beasts 
of the plain were friendly to Tlaz and 
Toluea and Tlaz and Toluca molested 
them not but held them in esteem learn- 
ing from them all that they had to tell 
of the ways of the beasts and the life 
that istheirs. And for food, Tlaz and 
Toluca had the herbe of the field, the 
acorns of the oak, the eggs of the eagle 
and the milk of the deer. And Tiaz 
raised maize by strewing it on the 
snows of spring and harrowing it with 
a bent stick in summer. And with life 
in the Garden of the Gods, Tlaz and 
Toluca were well content. 


ооо 


But the sun was to Tlaz and Taluoa 
& great mystery, blinding their 
eyes. Yet, from the sun, as they sure- 
ly saw, came the heat by which all the 
Earth was nourished and the Ligbt by 
whioh all creation was discerned. And 
Tlaz and Toluca worshiped the sun in | 
awe, as the King of Day, the .Ambaa- 
sador of the great Manitou of the 
Peak. And when, at eventide, the 
King of Day, allin a blaze, sank to 
his chamber behind the range, the 
heartsof Tlaz and Toluoa were filled with 
awe. And their hearts lived by hope 
'gainst the time of his reappearance 
on the morn. And the Great Manitou 
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ре ill. And Manitou looked down and 
-dmiled. Then Spake Quetzalcohuatl 
and said, “Ye vain and silly People! 
.Know уе not that, being Sick in your 
Minds, ye are Sick? Change, then, 
your Minds and get well!" But the 
People listed not. 


о о о 


Then spake Quetzalcohuatl for the 
very last time and said to the People, 
“Ye stiff-necked, puffed-up, thick- 
headed, vain, stupid and altogether 
worthless People! Know ye this: That, 
because ye will not see the face of the 
Manitou of the Peak when it is turned 
towards you, therefore hath Manitou 
said that ye shall learn Wisdom through 
trouble. For, thus saith Manitou, * Be- 
cause ye are so weak- minded and stuck 
in your own conceit, therefore I will 
make the whole world round about you 
as Chaos and Trouble, so that in striv- 
ing to straighten it your minds may 
grow Strong. And because ye are so 
puffed-up at yourselves, therefore ye 
shall be cut off from the land and be- 
come as the dust at your feet. I will 
make you to fear for your Life that is 
taken from you and to marvel and won- 
der whither your way runneth. And be- 
cause ye are во unseemly one towards 
another, therefore I will cause you to 
give place to generations on genera- 
tions of men unborn, that their coming 
shall compel you to seemliness."" Thus 
spake Manitou. 

о о о 


But the People were stuck in their 
own Conceit and would hear neither 
Quetzalcohuatl nor Manitou. And, for 
relief from their Trouble, their heads 
were set to scale the Heights of the 
World and see Heaven. And they har- 
kened not to the voice of Quetzalco- 
huatl, but elimed the Peak of Pike— 


men and women, babes and cattle—-all 
set in their heads to see Heaven. And 
they builded them a Tower on the Peak 
of Pike and the Tower was high but 
lacked height sufficient. And, as they 
labored with their Tower, behold, it 
grew dark, and the mist lowered and 
the clouds fell and the lightening 
threaded in and out as a shuttle ina 
loom. Then spake Manitou in a rour 
and a voice of thunder, so that the ears 
of the People did tingle at the voice of 
Manitou. And Manitou spake and said, 
“Ye People of the thickened ears, build 
your Towers to Heaven аз ye list——but 
not here. For the time of your migra- 
tion is eome, and a greater People than 
ye shall possess the land, а People with 
a paler face and a cunninger mind, 
which People are already athand. Flee 
while ye may, therefore and build your 
Tower! Behold, I have said it." And 
a great throb ran through tne Earth 
and the Earth was Riven and Shattered. 
Then ran all the People down from the 
Peak of Pike—men and women and 
babes and cattle. And, as they neared 
the valley, far above, saw they him of 
the Green Feather, Quetzalcohuatl, 
standing still, finger pointed South. So, 
to the South they ran—men and women 
and babes and cattle. And, looking 
back they saw that the Peak of Pike 
had lost half its height and that the 
apex thereof stood on a high ridge at 
their rear, alone! And, looking more 
narrowly, they saw the Face of Mani- 
tou. And the Face of Manitou wore & 
smile. And the Children of the Peak 
turned them towards the Southland 
fared on. And that Apex which once 
was the very Peak of Pike is now Cam- 
eron’s Cone. Апа the form of Quet- 
zalcohuatl is seen in a huge rock bal- 
anced in the air And the Face that 
was the Face of Manitou is to some s 
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myth and the others very discernible. 
When the sun looks upon it full it is 
but à green mountain. But at twilight 
when the shadows play, the face is 
there and, to him that hath an eye, 
still speaketh. 
о о о 

Now, as the People did flee, two men 
lagged behind—one, Topec, and one, 
Catlan. And Торес said to Catlan, 
**Brother, let us not, like fools, flee 
with these silly ones to the South. Let 
us back to the Caves of Navatlaque and 
secure for ourselves what treasure two 
men may carry. Then, can we follow, 
and where they camp we, with our 
treasure shall be no mean fellows. For 
yellow is gold and men bow to it, what- 
ever their religion." And Catlan re- 
plied, ‘‘Brother, by my faith, thou 
speakest truth." So, us passed the 
tumult, men and women and children 
and cattle, Topec and Catlan fell out 
by themselves and, making their back- 
ward way by ragged trail past rock and 
ridge and hummock through stream 
and brush and grove of asp, they clam- 
bered at length to the Seven Caves. 
Now, these Seven Caves of Novatla- 
que were indeed a treasure house, far- 
famed and yet vnknown. In them had 
the Great of the Earth laid by that 
whieh they called Wealth and in them 
were sacks of silver and of gold, native 
from the mine, oozing white and yellow 
from the rocks that bore them, as resin 
from a tree. In them, too, were sacks 
of precious, gaudy stones the names of 
which—onyx,amethyst, turquoise, jas- 
per and carnelian—many, with great 
labor of Slaves, polished or cut in 
canieo—heaps on heaps, the Wealth of 
a People. Now, as Topec and Catlan 
struck a torch and clambered in, the 
magnificence their eyes beheld did 
dazzle them and their eyes did bulge 
for greediness. Then quickly Topec 
and Catlan took them each a sack and 
qu ckly gathered each to himself all 
that Wealth which next his hands did 
lie. And quickly they acted and quick- 
ly they spoke so that, in grasping опе? 


. 
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great cameo, which both did want, their 

torch was upset. Then quickly seram- 

bled they out from the Caves and 

quickly ran they down the trail each . 
with his sack. For vast was the silence 

of those Caves and great therein were 

their voices, and they feared the 

Ghosts, the custodians of the Caves. 

Now, running, they came to a river 
the depth whereof was overdeep for 
fording, and, said Торес, ‘её us in 
one sack but & few jewels gather and 
let one 3ake it and swim the river, lest, 
being over-laden, and swimming as we 
be, we drown!” And Catlan replied, 
** As ever, thou speak'st truth, brother. 
Do thou swim first I here will remain 
with the bulk of the treasure." Апа 
Topec said, ‘‘No, brother. do thou 
swim first I will remain and guard the 
treasure. [tis the post of danger.” 
And Catlan said, “No, brother, to me 
is thy life more than mine. I prithee 
let me stay.” So, neither trusting the 
other and each holding fast his sack, 
they plunged into the river. Now, swift 
and spinning was the river and Topec 
and Catlan lacked skill. Not as their 
father Tlaz swam, swam they. but as 
men burdened with Wealth. And the 
river engufled them. And their Wealth 
sank as lead. And their пе кед bodies 
were found next day in the reeds by 
the buzzards. 

Now the Wealth of the Seven Caves 
of Navatlavue is still there and the 
Caves are there. Aa the Lost Caves of 
Azatlan were they by the Spaniard 
sought; and surely two of them, at this 
very day, asthe Grand Caverns and 
the Cave of the Winds, are sought by 
the traveler—and found. 


о о о 


And so, gentle reader, if this is not 
the true running of the Myth of the 
Peak, do thou, then, tell us what the 
true running be. For, seest thou not - 
that, though thou and I may trace our 
miserable descent to a hairy creature 
with skinny, bald face and prehensible 
tail, seest thou not that the proud Tol- 
tec is Ш pleased with such ancestry 
and will have for his parents Tlazjand 
Toluca, 


10 


the People trembled before the Repu- 
tation of these strange tribes from the 
north. And they prayed to Manitou, 
erying, "Manitou, help us, for there 
cometh upon us strange Tribes from 
the north to take from us our Lands 
and to Eat us Alive!” And the face of 
Manitou was veiled in clouds of mist, 
80 that the People could not see Man- 
itou's face. And the People were sore 
afraid knowing not where to turn. 
Then spake he of the Green Feather, 
now & white-bearded man, Quetzalco- 
huatl, the son of Tlaz and Toluca, say- 
ing, ‘Уе thick-headed and altogether 
stupid People, know ye not that it is 
because of your own Conoeit that ye 
cannot see Manitou? The Cloud that 
ie before Manitou's face is the mist 
that a little knowledge hath stretched 
before your eyes. In that ye hunt and 
fish and till the earth and make pretty 
pictures and dance about a little, ye 
do not ill; but in that ye are satisfied 
with your accomplishment, ye do very 
ill. For the content wherewith ye are 
content blindeth you so that ye can no 
more see the face of Manitou to do 
greater works.-Verily, he that is over- 
pleased with the work of his own 
hands, shall do no greater work. Is it 
by the light of the countenance of 
Manitou that ye shine ог is it by the 
light that proceedeth from your own 
faces? Truly, ye are a stupid and al- 
together thick headed people! Yet 
Manitou is with you; so get yourselves 
together and make ready to join battle 
with the warriors from the north. 
Then did the People of Toltec get 
themselves together aud join battle 
with the Tribes that eame from the 
north. And battle raged. Апа the 
tumult of their fighting was fierce, for 
the Tribes from the north fought with 
sabers of hammered bronze. But Man- 
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itou was with the People of Toltec, ag 
Quetzalcohuatl had said, and the Tribes 
from the north were, turned back to 
their homes in the north, and to their 
homes in the north they fled. Then 
spake Manitou from the Peak of Pike 
and his Voice was thunder and did rend 
the earth. And, hearing as they fled, 
the bodies of these strange Tribes from 
the north were changed to stone and 
may be seen at this very time in the 
Shapes of Monument Park. 

Then spake the People to Quetzalco- 
huatl and said. “Thou art a true 
Prophet, thou Man of the Green Feath- 
er. Thine eyes see Manitou when ours 
are dimined. Direct us, therefore, in 
the manner that we should give thanks 
to Manitou, that the manner of our 
thanksgiving may please him and may 
not offend.” 

And Quetzalcohautl laughed and 
said, “Үе Politic People! Know ye, 
therefore, that Manitou needs not your 
offerings nor your sacrifices, for in 
your common doings alone hath Man- 
itou pleasure. Nevertheless, that ye 
may remind yourselves and not Mani- 
tou that this day Manitou saved you, 
build ye, therefore, upon the great flat 
rock a fire of pitch and a fire of pine 
that seeing it always, ye may remind 
yourselves and not Manitou, that Man- 
itouis with you.” So the People 
builded a fire of piteh and a fire of 
pine on the great, Flat Rock. And 
the rock whereon they builded the fire 
is the rock that is on the right of the 
Pass of the Utes, as the traveler goes 
up from the plain. 


© © © 


Then the Children of the Peak be- 
eame a great People and made for 
themselves Laws. And Judges to 
judge the offender set they in every 
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town. And the Children of the Peak 
slew the Buffalo and ate his meat, 
hanging the remainder thereof upon a 
tree. And they cured the hide of the 
Ruffalo and made for themselves 
cloaks. And many cloaks they made 
of other skins, and of plants also—the 
cotton plant and the fibre of the flax— 
so that it came to pass that a man’s 
estate was determined rather by the 


of onyx, jasper, chalcedony and beaue 
tiful spars. And many other customs 
they had among the which was the 
Barter of Slaves, for the owner of a 
slave tied a leathern thong about the 
ankle of his slave and the slave was 
his. And it came to pass that the great- 
ness of a man was known by ihe num- 
ber of his slaves. And Manitou looked 
down and smiled. And Quetxalcohuatl 
said to the People. ‘‘Ye stupid and 
blinded People, do ye not see that he 
who hath a slave is himself а slave?" 
But the People saw not and continued 
in their way. 


The Valley of Crystola. 


richness of his cloak than by the worth 
of his mind. And from the sands of the 
Streams, they panned out gold and 
made thereof brooches for their women. 
And from the Valley of Crystola, lying 
northward from the Peak, gathered 
they maize, luscious fruits and succu- 
lent herbs and vegetables and from 
Cryetola hills dug they treasures of 
gold and silver and gathered crystals 


And it came to pass that the People 
made their Slaves do all the Work, so 
that all of the strength of the masters 
went into the muscles of the slaves and 
much of the strength of the slaves into 
the brains of the masters. And the 
masters now wore many different and 
varied cloaks and lived with their 
women and children in close houses, 
eating many sorts of spiced foods. And 
it came to pass that the People had 
Diseases and many sorts of the Plague 
so that even the Springs of Manitou 
could not make them whole. And it 
came to puss that it was fashionable to 
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looked down and saw how the hearts 
of Tlaz and Toluea hung on the com- 
ing and the going of the sun and he 
smiled an indulgent smile and sent 
them the Moon and Stars lest, in the 
whole cycle of a dey, their hearts 
should lack cheer and be overcome of 
night. So, under the Stars by night, 
each in the arms of the other, lay Tlaz 
and Toluca. And they were well-con- 
tent. 


о о о 

Now, daily from the vault of the 
sky, the Stars faded out, and daily at 
the rim of the Earth rose the cheering 
sun. And daily came Tlaz, in from the 
fields and his labor, in to eat the tor- 
tillas that Toluca made, bruising the 
maize in a hollow stone and baking it 
upon a flat one. But Toluca was not 
wholly happy, “For,” said she, “the 
lion and the bear have their cubs and 
Toluca doth but bruise corn betwixt 
flat stones." And Toluca called upon 
Manitou. And Manitou heard the ory 
of Toluca. And the days of the world 
slipped by. 

And, as the days passed, it seemed 
to Tlaz that Toluca was becoming ever 
more beautiful. And Tlaz marvelled 
at the beauty that shone in the face of 
Toluca, And one day, at even, return- 
ing late from the camp of the antelope 
where he had gathered wood, Tlaz saw 
from afar, Toluca bended low over 
somewhat that lay in the shelter of a 
thimbleberry tree. And Tlaz hasted, 
that the thing which Toluca had dis- 
covered might be plain to him also. 
And he shouted to Toluca, crying, 
“What hast thou there, Toluca, a 
wounded squab or a horned toad?" 
And Toluca said, **Come, see for thy- 

." And, as Tlaz drew near the 

een of the departing sun struck full 
pon the thing that was beneath the 


f 


thimbleberry tree and then Tlaz saw 
that it was a brown-eyed babe. Then 
understood Tlaz why Toluca had been 
growing more beautiful. 
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Now the name of the babe was Quet- 
zalcohuatl, which means Man of the 
Green Feather, which was a memorial 
fo the green feather that his parents 
saw above the Waters, for Quetzaleo- 
huatl was а prophet and stood as a 
stalk of maize to feed the People of 
Toltec, leading them through great 
tribulation. But Tlaz and Toluca called 
him Quet, for short. For Quet was a 
very onery baby as well as a prophet 
and the name where with he had been 
named seemed to sober him not a whit. 
He could pull his father's hair and bite 
his mother and ery as lustily as any 
common baby. And he could be as 
naughty as naughty is. Indeed, he 
had to be punished quite often. It was 
surely this capacity for naughtiness in 
Quet which made him in after years а 
good prophet, since it brought him 
close to the hearts of his People. Thus, 
the good and the ill in the world have 
come into the world through babies 
and not, as some say, through a Snake, 


,But Quet waxed strong and comely 


and grew to be a wise stripling, the 
pride of Tlaz and Toluca—a thought- 
ful lad, going much apart and spend- 
hours in converse with beasts and in 
communion with Manitou. And to 
Quet were born afterwards brothers 
and sisters so that he lacked nct com- 
panions. And Tiaz and Toluea, being 
full of days, yielded their spirits to the 
Life that is beyond Life, the Life of 
which spake Manitou when he placed 
the Bow in the mist. 


о о о 
So the children of Tiaz and Toluca 
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became a great People which for its 
numbers could not he numbered and 
the lands of which, being called Hue- 
hutlapallan. extended broadwise 
through the mountains on the north, so 
far as three men oould'run in a day, 
and on the south, so' far as seven men 
could run in a.day, and on the west, 
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ikes Peak— Through the Ga 


our maize and Ovens wherein to bake 
it, and have we not made a Science of 
the Stars? And can we not make Pic- 
tures upon the white sandstone by the 
river and Images therefrom like unto 
the Great Manitou himself, so fine are 
they?" And Manitou, looking down, 
smiled a tolerant smile and said, 
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equally far. And the Plain waa theirs 
s» far as the eye could travel. And 
the children of Tlaz and Toluca be- 
came great also in their own Conceit. 
“For,” said they, “һауе we not made 
ourselves Traps wherewith to trap the 
deer and the antelope, and have wo 
not fashioned Milla wherewith to grind 
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of the Garden 


**Manitou will leave you not, whatever 
your folly.” 

Then came upon them Tribes from 
the north, seeking their lands, And 
they were sore afraid of these Tribes. 
For maneaters were these strange 
Tribes-from the north, and their Rep- 
utation marched before them. And 
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FTHE MANY famous scenic spots 
for which Colorado is noted the 
world over, none has achieved 

more lasting fame than the renowned 
Ute Pass, across which Lieutenant 
Pike viewed the majesty of the tower- 
ing peak which bears his name and 
perpetuates his memory—the one great 
mountain that challenges the admira- 
tion of—not Americans alone but of 
the granduer loving people of the 
whole world. 
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Green Mountain Falls, Colorado. _ 


with 
lovely 
and in- 
viting 
dells; 
with 
quaint 
nooks 
each a 
perfect 
bəauty 
bower 
of wild 
flowers 
clear 
spark- 
ling 
springs 
unitin g 
and 
form- 
ing the ever swirling mountain brook, 
hedge in this pass along which for gen- 
erations the mighty chiefs of the Indian 
tribes journeyed into the summer hunt- 
ing grounds of the deer, elk and buf- 
falo. 

Along this trail by the banks of the 
mountain stream wended the caravans 
to Leadville, Buena Vista and Cripple . 
Creek; neath the pine and the spruce 
that lines the roadway have the weary 
travelers dreamed of Eldorado toward 
which their feet were traveling, and 
builded castles with golden towers and 
silver domes. But the caravan ia no 
more. Palatial trains of the Colorado 
Midland daily climb the grades of the 
historic pass лпа the automobiles race 


ORYSTAL FALLS 
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LAKE AND HOTEL GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS 


alongside the stream where for cen- 
turies men and beast have slaked their 
thirst in the ice cold waters fresh from 
Nature's bosom. 

Tn one of the most beautiful dells of 
the entire pass lies the town of Green 
Mountain Falls. A delightful spot, 
surrounded by scenery so grand, ro- 
mantic, varied and picturesque as to 
baffle description. Leaping from crag 


to crag, now swirling around a big 
boulder now jumping many feet into 
the air only to fall spray into the pool 
below, comes down the mountain-side 
a beautiful stream, clear as crystal and 
pure as snow. : 


Near one hundred houses, 
many of them a credit to any 
town, stores, laundry, bowling 
alley, dancing pavillions, bath 
houses, a beautiful lake, livery 
stable, medicinal springs, 
churches, fine school; all com- 
bine to make Green Mountain 
Falls a beautiful and desirable 
place to live. Added to this the 
fine modern 63-room hotel with 
allits city appointments, and 


other hotels of more modest at- 
tainments the town presents 
the most enticing prospect for 
the tourist in search of either 
pleasure or health. 

The tourist who so desires, 
can rent furnished, either cot- 
tages or tents. He can bring 
his own outfit and can choose 
at will, only a few minutes walk 
from the town, delightful nooks 
by the side of purling streenis 
where life will be one long, 
sweet, continuous song. 

Telegraph, telephone, postal 
and express facilities, fifteen 
miles to Colorado Springs with 
plenty of trains, 4 perfect driv- 
ing road in cither direction leaves you 
within the pale of civilization and yet 

are in the midst of the mountain 
forests where the abundance of pine 
and spruce verdue gives an added 
charm to the scenery, and fills the air 
with a most delightful fragrance; add 
to this the dryness of the atmosphere 
and the nearly perpetual sunshine, and 
an almost perfact panacea is offered 
for asthma, hay fever, and throat and 
lung troubles. 

The altitude of Green Mountain Falls 
is between seven and eight thousand 
feet. The mean temperature for June, 
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July and August being about 68 de- 
grees yet when the heat becomes too 
great for comfort in the cities and lower 
altitudes, it is cool here, being temnered 
by the cool currents from the moun- 
tains. Here with pure air, laden only 
with the scent of the pines, pure spark- 
ling water; few'days too cold, even in 


winter, to be uncomfortable; freedom 
from the demands and restraints of 
city life, in the midst of scenery too 


. beautiful and far-reaching to be de- 


scribed, one so inclined may secure an 
ideal existence, life-giving to the in- 
valid, full of peace and happiness for 
the well. 


[ Tenting on the Old Camp Ground 
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house-keeping. - 
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printed, we will 
send in what you 


Gathered From Everywhere... 


[This department invites contributions of anecdotes, strange ha fh etc. For every ona 
ve six months sube-ription to this magazine. Рр tal articles pref ‚ but 
ink worth reproducing, giving credit when posalble. 


A Pathetic Short Story--I want to tell 
you of something [ saw take place on a 
c:owded Boston street the other day. А 
dirty-faced, ragged little lad was poking 
about in the ash barrels for spoils. He had 
a tiny dog with him, quite as unkepmt and 
uncared for as himself, but around that 
dog's neck was tied a bow of faded ribbon, 
and his incessant gambols and pranks found 
favor in the eyes of his beggar-boy master. 
It was plain to see that the boy loved the 
dog, and between the two there was the 
complete understanding of mutual affection. 
Suddenly, while the dog was bounding and 
barking in the exuberance of canine joy and 
his master's eyes were sparkling with relish 
of this one thing in life that was his very 
own, there came a rapidly driven team 
down the crowded street. À moment later 
I saw a ragged boy, with set face and an- 
guished eye, gather in his arms a maimed 
and dying dog and gently walk away. What 
had happened? Only a worthless street cur 
trampled to death, only a miserable iittle 
ragpicker robbed of the sole bit of joy and 
comfort his life ever knew, the one friend 
that loved him; that was all But there 
was a look in the boy's face that will keep 
my heart aching for many a day to come, 
and the fluttering bit of fancy ribbon about 
the dead dog's neck brought a mist to my 
eyes that hid the splendor of the bright 
spring morning. 


о 0 о 
He Was Nervous. 


The pompous gentleman with the $1,000 
watch fob was being piloted through the 
food show by his beautiful daughter. Sud- 
denly one of the demonstrators halted them 
and said: 

"I will now show you the process in 
which I serve-——" 


The pompous gentleman started and 
looked as though he was about to run. 

“Please don’t say anything about serving 
p ocesses," cautioned the daughter, "it al- 
ways makes pa nervous. You see, hc is à 
trust magnate." | 


о о о 
Let's all go to Burmah. 


The Burmese woman must make an ex- 
cellent wife. A Singapore paper says that 
her highest ambition is to maintain her hus- 
band in lordly idleness and to supply him 
with abundant funds for cock fighting, bul- 
leck cart racing and gambling. And many 
of the Burmese women do big deals in tim- 
ber, buying up in advance the “paddy” 
crops of a whole district, and so on, on a 
scale that requires big financing. 


оо о 
Could Not Mistake. 


Some time ago an amorous young man 
sent a letter to a German lady, and this 
postscript was added: 

“That my darling may make no mistake, 
remember that I will wear a light pair of 
trousers and a dark cutaway coat. In my 
right hand I will carry a small cane and in 
my left a cigar.—Yours ever, Adolphe." 

The father replied courteously, stating 
that his daughter had given him authority 
to represent her at the appointed place at 
the time agreed on. His postscript was as 
follows: 

“Dot mine son may make no mistakes, Ї 
vill vear in mine right hand a glub; in mine 
left hand I vill vear a six-shooter. You vill 
recognize me by de vay I bats you on de 
head a goople dimes twice mid de glub. 
Vait for me at de corner, as I have some- 
dings important to inform you mit.—Yours, 
Hendrich Muller." 
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Al Pretty Customer. 

Some of the Pittsburg schools have a very 
Pretty custom of observing what is called 
“Bird Day,” and we very much wish schools 
in othe- cities would follow suit, and make 
it a universal custom. There is so much 
that is interesting and beautiful to learn 
about our feathered neighbors, and the more 
familiar we become with their habits, 
plumage, etc, the less eager we will be to 
rob their nests or slay their innocent young. 
With few exceptions, birds are real bene- 
factors and friends, and should come in for 
a larve share of our affection and care. 

© o Ə 


Married People Live Longest. 

Marriage is an institution highly condue- 
ive to the health of both husband and wife, 
Says American Medicine. Statistics prove 
that among married men over 20 years of 
vge and women over 40 the mortality rate 
is far less than among those who remain 
single. Among the widowed and divorced, 
the mortality is exceptionally great. Sui- 
cides among the unmarried are much more 
numerous than among the married. The 
matrimonial state promotes temperance in 
every form. Furthermore, the probable 
duration of life of a married man of 30 ex- 
ceeds that of his unmarried brother by five 
years, and the wife may expect to live one 
year longer than a single woman of the 
same age, 

So low is the birth rate in France that it 
has attracted universal attention. 

In the year 1800, the population of 
Europe was 98,000,000, of which 26,000,000 
were French. Today the population of all 
Europe is 343,000,000, of which only 38,000,- 
ооо are French. 

There are in France 1,808,000 childless 
families, 2,638,000 families with only one 
child, 2,370,000 afmilies having each two 
Children and 1,593,387 having each three 
thildren. "These four classes constitute ?5 
per cent of all French families. 

The average yearly increase of popula- 
tion from 189o to 1900 was in Germany 692,- 
ооо; in Austria-Hungary 395,000; in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 375,000; in Italy, 200,- 
000, and in France only 46,000. 


The excessive taxation to which the peo- 
ple are subjected is a strong factor in caus- 
ing this low birth-rate. When people have 
a hard struggle for the mere necessaries of 
life, when they see a good part of their little 
income taken from them by the state, they 
are slow to take upon themselves the heavy 
and long task of rearing children. 

Another factor in this decay is the com- 
pulsory military service and a third is the 
growth of irreligion, which is encouraged 
by the government of the republic. 


о o ө 
Saved Two Lives. 


Sam Porter and Hiram Brown, both of 
Methuen, were out rowing on the Merrimac, 
when the boat capsized, spilling both men 
in the water. Sam was a fine swimmer, 
but was not very bright, while Hiram was 
bright enough but could not swim a srroke. 

When Sam found himself in the water he 
struck out lustily for the little pier on the 
shore, while Hiram clung to the overturned 
skiff. | 

Аз soon as Sam reached the shore he was 
about to plunge into the water again, when 
a younng man standing on the pier said: 
"What are you going back into the water 
for? You just swam ashore.” 

Sam paused a moment, saying: “Wal, I 
hed to save myself first; now I’m going 
back to fetch Hi.” 

And he forthwith proceeded to bring 
Hiram to shore.—Boston* Herald. 


Bible Said So. 


One of our citizens who occasionally 
wipes dishes for his better half became tired 
of his job and refused, saying: “It is not a 
man’s work.” Not feeling disposed to lose 
his help she brought out the Bible to con- 
vince him of his error and read as follows 
from II Kings 21:13: “And will wipe Jeru- 
salem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and 
turning it upside down.” It is needless to 
say that the aforesaid gentleman is still 
wiping dishes for his better half.—Progress- 
Examiner, Orleans, Ind. 


о о o 


The average man is willing to forgive an 
enemy—after he gets square with him. 
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A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
E THEM. 


+ An infidel and his little girl, a child of 
some seven summers, were walking one 
day, and the child being of an observing 
and igquiring disposition, noticed a great 
many things, and asked her father about 
‘them. -As they walked along she stopped 
to pick a pretty flower and, affer examin- 
ing it a moment, she said: 

“Papa, who made this flower?” 

He answered promptly, “Nature, child. 
Nature made the flower; nature makes ev- 
erything." 

Walking along a little farther, she stoop- 
ed again to pick up a piece of some kind of 
shell or pebble. She again asked the same 
question as-before about the flower. 

“Who made the shell?" 

The father answered again as 
"Nature, child; nature made it.' 

After walking some distance further, they 
stopped under a stately tree to enjoy its 
shade. Looking up into the tree the little 
girl asked: 

“Papa, who made this tree?” 

He answered: “Nature, child; nature 
made the tree, the flowers, the birds of the 
air, and everything we can see.” 

The little girl paused in thought for a 
moment, and then said: 

"Papa. may I ask you another question, 
please?" 

"Certainly, child." 

"Papa, who made Nature?” 

The father, surprised at this unexpected 
question, said: "Oh, never mind, child; I'll 
tell you some other time." 


before: 


о о о 
BUT SHE WAS DEAD. 


“Who ever saw a perfect man?” asked an 
Atchison revivalist. “There is no such 
thing. Every man has his faults—plenty of 
them.” Of course no one had even seen a 
perfect man and consequently the statc- 
ment revivalist continued: “Who ever saw 
a pesfect woman?” At this juncture, a tall, 
thin woman arose. "Do you mean to say, 
madam," the evangelist asked, "that you 


have seen a perfect woman?" “Well, I 
can't just say that I have seen her," the 
woman replied, "but I have heard a power- 
ful lot about her—my husband's first wife." 


ооо 


INTERESTING BITS. 


There is no language more poetical than 
the Arabic language, where "snow" is called 
"hair of the mountain" and the "rainbow" 
is “bride of the rain.” "Red mullet” is "the 
sultan of fishes," "maiden-hair fern” is 
translated by "little cane of the well.” Or- 
dinary Arabic words show an extraordinary 
gift of description. The word for "secretly" 
means literally "under the matting’ and 
"never" is expressed thus, "when the char- 
coal takes root and the salt buds.” Uncon- 
trolled ascendency of imagination marks 
them and endows his natu.e with a fascina- 
tion ell its own; an outdoor life is his her- 
itage and the things of nature are a part of 
himself. "Spring" he calls "grass;" "sum- 
mer" is "gleaning;" "autumn" is  "fruit;" 
winter is "rainy." 

ооо 
She Had Forgotten. 

While rummaging through the drawers 
of a bookcase in her daughter's room in 
search of some writing paper the other day. 
Mrs. Wimberling of Oak Park came upon 
a bundle of letters tied with a pink string 
and emitting a faint perfume. 

She untied the bundle and  glanced 
through several of the letters. 

Then she picked them up, went down 
stairs and confronted her daughter. 

“Eunice,” she said, in a high state of in- 
dignation, "who is that idiot that you're 
corresponding with, I'd like to know. ‘Of 
all the lovesick balderdash I ever saw this 
is absolutely the worst. I shall consider it 


. my duty to report the matter to your father 


if this thing goes any farther. Who wrote 
these letters?" 

“I am not going to lie to you about them. 
mamma,” said Miss Eunice, bravely. “If 
you will put on your glasses and look at 
them aagin you will find that they’re a lot 
of old letters papa wrote to you when you 
were a girl.” 
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Woman Harness Maker. 


Mrs. Mary D. Lydick, of Nebraska, en- 
joys the unique distinction of being the only 
woman harness-maker in the nation, and is 
proud of the distinction. Mrs. Lydick pre- 
senetd President Roosevelt with a beautiful 
hand-made  bridie when he visited the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition, in 1898, and 
has recently received a contract from the 


War Department at Washington to make . 


harnesses and parts of harnesses fer the 
Western forts. 
ó е e 
Ferris Wheel Destroyed. 

Blown to pieces by a monster charge of 
200 pounds of dynamite, the famous Ferris 
Wheel came to an ignominious end recent- 
ly, after a varied career of thirteen years. 
Its original cost was $360,00c, and $750.000 
was taken in at the Chicago Columbian Ex- 


position. The ruins are said to be worth 
$8,000, as scrap iron. : 


: Ө o o 
Bottle Crossed the Ocean. 


“Whoever gets this please send it 10 me 
as soon as possible, and let me know where 
you came from." 


That was a message that 12-year-old Min- 


nie Miller wrote on a piece of school paper, 


put it in a bottle and threw it into the water 
from Sequin Point, on the south side of 
Staten Island, on the rsth of August, 1902. 
She has just heard from Harold C. Net- 
tleford, a British officer on one of the Sicily 
Islands, telling of the finding of the bottle. 


ә ә ө 
` He Saw it Plainly, . 


Á well-known player tells ап, amusing 
story of an unsuccessful comedy. When the 
curtzin rose at a matinee in Brooklyn, there 
were 15 persons in the house.- In the front 
cf the house there was only one girl in the 
scond row. In the first row of the bal- 
сопу sai оле vounng man. Аз the leading 
man spoke his first line: "The sea is pur- 
ple; have you, too, noticed it?" the voice 
of the younng man in the balcony respond- 
ed: “I don't know about the young lady 


downstairs, but I can sec it very plainly."—. 
Southwest Iowan. 


e o e 


In Colorado., E 


Angler—Do the fish bite around here? 

Native—Bite? Say, stranger, we. have to 
muzzle 'em so they won't chew up the in- 
nercent bystander.—N. Y. Sun. 


o о о 
The Bluff Worked. 


"But," protested the millionaire father, 
“you are hardly the man I would wish for a 
son-in-law." PUT ure 

"I'm.not looking for a job as а son-in- 
law, if anyone should ask you," rejoined the 
poor but seemingly-honest younng man. “I 
propose to do the hustle act for Mayme and 
myself." aah 

Whereupon the father was taken off his 
guard and neglected to call the bluff. 

о о о 
UNDOUBTEDLY TRUE. 

*And that's no lie," said the man who oc- 
casionally thinks aloud. 

"What's no lie?" queried the party with 
the rubber habit. 

“That we would be more thankful for the 
things we have if there were not so many 
other things we want," explained the noisy 
thinker. ` 

о о. о 
She Knew Him. 

"I've got some good news for you, Wil- 
liam, just as soon as you have cleaned up 
the yard.” 

"What's the matter with giving it to me 
now?" he asked. 

"Oh, you've been promising to clean up 
the yard for me for the last two days," she 
explained, "so I want you to do that first." 

Thereupon the obedient husband devoted 
two hours to the task. 

"Now, what's the news?" he asked. 

“Why, Mr. Brown wanted you to come 
over to his house for a smoke and a chat, 
but it’s too late now," she answered. “I 
knew you wouldn't clean the yard if I told 
you first"—St. Louis Republic. 
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From the Arabic. 


He who knows not, and knows not that 
he knows not is a fool; avoid him. 

He who knows not, and knows that he 
knows not, is untaught; teach him. 

But he who knows, and knows that he 
knows, is a wise man; follow him.—Arabian 
P-overbs. 


о о о 
Only Partly Generous. 


Edwin and Lisa are two little cousins of 
three who are almost inseparable and di- 
vide most of their goodies. One day Edwin 
had a whole cracker, unbuttered, and half 
a one which was buttered. Не gave the 
former to Lisa, and his mother commended 
him for giving away the larger piece. 

Little Lisa looked up acutely. "Yes," 
said she, "he gave me the biggest, but he 
kept the butterest." 


о о 0 
Wanted to Begin Over. 


The following incident will be appre- 
ciated by lovers of the absu:d, especially 
in the legal profession: 

Many years ago, during a trial by jury in 
the town of Enosburg, Vt., a witness was 
being questioned by one of the lawyers, and 
as he became very much mixed in his re- 
plies, he hesitated for some time, appear- 
ing to be at his wits’ ends. 

Suddenly he exclaimed: "Scratch out all 
1 have said, and I'll begin again." 


о о о 
Great Churches ef the World. 


A Roman journal gives a list of the great 
churches of the world. The estimate al- 
lows four persons to every square yard of 
space available. Milan Cathedral stands at 
the head ,with capacity for 37,000 ; St. 
Peter's holds 32,000; St. Paul's, 25,600. The 
capacity of San Petronio, Bologna, the 
Florence Cathedral, and the Antwerp Ca- 
thedral is about 24,000 apiece; that of St. 
Sophia, Constantinople, is 23,000; that of 
St. John Lateran, Rome, about the .same 
(22,900); that of Notre Dame, Paris, 21 000. 


These are the nine great churches cf the 
world. The Pisa Cathed-al comes tenth 
with a capacity of 13,000. The cathedral of 
the City of Mexico and that of Notre Damc 
ín Montreal are the two largest churches in 
North America, though they belong to tbe 
second class with St. Stephen, Vienna (12,- 
400), and St. Dominic, Bologna (12,000). 
о о о 
Hold Yyur Tongue. 

The most deadly instrument known to 
the mortal man is the human tongue. 
Dynamite is not in it as a trouble brecder. 
The less brains back of ít the freer the ac- 
tion. It goes off on the slightest provoca- 
tion. It strikes harder blows than a prize 
fighter or a mule kícking down hill; it 
causes more heartaches than a tax collector. 
А fongue can make a sore spot for years. 
The crimes chargeable to the tongue are 


words of criticism, unkindness, gossip. 
scandal, lying, malice and hate. The ag- 
gregate of sorrow caused by the tongue 


yearly far exceeds theft and murder.— 
Marion (Iowa) Pilot. 
о о о 
A genius who succeeds in inventing a cor- 
net that will blow the head off the blower 
will not have lived in vain. 
o о о 
The man who never made a success of 
anything їп his life always wonders why 
other men do not heed his advice.—Chicagy 
News. 
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Is the Soul a Substance? . 


Surpassing in its miraculous qualities all 
the astounding things ever before predi- 
cated of so-called physico-psychic phe- 
nomena is the story of what happened to 
Miss Mavis Martincourt through the devil- 
ish magic of a London photographer's 
camera lens. The facts of the story—a 
story which is now agitating all scientific 
England—are briefly these: А certain 
young woman (Miss Mavis Martincourt, as 
she will henceforth be known in the public 
discussion and investigation of her strange 
case, it being desirable for obvious reasons 
to conceal her real identity to all save the 
scientists immediately concerned in her ex- 
amination), who lives with her motner in 
one, of the fashionable residential districts 
adjacent to the English metropolis, made 
an appointment with a certain well-known 
London photographer. 

On the day specified—which happens to 
have been only some four or five weeks ago 
—Miss Martincourt appeared at the ap- 
pointed hour. The photographic exposure 
was made and the young lady departed, 
after receiving the customary assurance 
from the photographer that proofs would be 
sent her in due time. A week elapsed and 
a letter came to Miss Martincourt saying 
the photographs were not a success and 
asked for another sitting. 

She responded at once and a second pho- 
tograph was taken. A short time elapsed, 
and as no proofs were sent she wrote mak- 
ing inquiries. In reply came a most apolo- 
getic letter, saying that once again the pho- 
tographs had been failures and asking for 
a third sitting. Miss Martincourt is a good- 
natured, merry girl, and without the slight- 
est display of annoyance she came up to 


London a third time, though she was se- 
riously inconvenienced by it, being at the 
amused her, for she had never felt better or 
been happier before in her life. 

The photographer, apparently somewhat 
chagrined that he should have failed twice 
time in the midst of trousseau preparation 
Íor her wedding to an English officer in 
India, which had been set.ror the coming 
June. 

During this third sitting the photographer 
inquired as delicately as he could regarding 
the condition of her health, whether she 
suffered from headaches, sleeplessness, etc: 
—inquiries which at the time puzzled and 


. hand running, took extraordinary precau- 


tions to have everything right on this occa- 
sion. Miss Martincourt went away assut- 
ing herself that this time her patience 
should be rewarded. 

lmagine, then, her consternation when 
two days later she received instead of the 
proofs, an urgent letter asking her to come 
up to London immediately and to bring a 
friend with her to the studio. As a result of 
this letter Miss Martincourt, her good na- 
ture now quite put to the test, was obliged 
to leave her modiste and milliners a fourth 
time and journey up to London. She took 


with her her mother, the widow of a well- 


known Kentish country gentleman. Arriv- 
ing at the studio, the photographer attempt- 
ed to explain—or apologize for what they at 
first assumed to be a third failure to take 
the young lady's picture, and then he ex- 
hibited the amazing results of the three sit- 
tings. What the astonished mother and 
daughter saw on all three negatives was an 
excellent likeness of Miss Mavis Martin- 
court, but in each plate there was to be seen 
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standing behind her the figure of a man 


holding a dagger in his uplifted hand, The 
features, though faint, were clearly discern- 
ible, and to her horror Miss Martincou:t 
iecognized them as those of her fiance, an 
officer in the Indian army. 

The young lady went back to the quiet 
old seventeenth century house in Kent, or- 
ders were given to the modistes and the 


milliners to suspend operations and a brief. 


and formal letter, accompanied by a ring, 
dispatched to a far-away military station in 
the hill region of Northern Burmah. 


The incident, vouched for by the photog- 
rapher and by the family of Miss Martin- 
court and proved by the unmistakable evi- 
dence of the negative plates themselves, has 
'set all England by the ears. Clerical no less 
than scientific circles see in the phenom- 
enon indications of vast import. The sci- 
entist sees in it but one more of the strange 
possibilities to be looked for from the de- 
velopment of the principle involved in the 
violet rays and the all too little known sci- 
ence of optics, while the clerical element 
sees in its almost incontrovertible evidence 
not only that there is suclr a thing as a hu- 
man soul, but that that same soul is a sub- 
stance. 

“This remarkable story may or may not 
be true," said Dr. John D. Quackenbos, who 
has long been identified as a painstaking in- 
vestigator of psychic phenomena. 

"Personally I prefer being quoted just at 
this juncture as assuming that it is not true, 
and yet, in assuming this skeptical attitude 
toward this particular reported phenome- 
non, I do not wish to be misunderstood as 
being skeptical of the possibility of its being 
true. 


"With the progress and development of 
modern science so many wonderful things 


are being constantly demonstrated that 
none save an idiot will any longer laugh at 
or doubt the possibility of almost апу 
strange psychic phenomenon. 

“Now, as to this case of the English girl's 
mysterious photograph, all I can conscien- 
tiously say about it, in the absence of any 
more definite and infallible proof than the 
cabled report presented to me, is that it is a 


most astounding story—I was going to say" 
the most astounding I had ever heard of in 


all the annals of psychic, or alleged psychic,. 
phenomena. And yet it is not one whit 


more remarkable, zssuming that it is true, 
than, was the case reported some time ago 
of a man from Morristown, N. ]. who, 
struck by lightning, developed on his back a 
photographic image of Christ nailed to the 
cross. 

“It is an acknowledged fact that the 
camera will see more than the human cyc; 
indeed, if a man purchased from an optician 
an instrument so imperfect as the eye he 
would feel 2s if he'had “been defrauded. 
Helmholtz observed that the optical study 
of the eye produced complete disillusion- 
ment, and he quotes the case of а lady їп 
Berlin whose photograph showed specks on 
her face invisible to the eye. А day after 
she had sat for the photograph she was 
stricken with smallpox, and the spots then 
could be easily detected by the eye. 

“Our eye is affected most powerfully by 
green and yellow, whereas these colors do 
not at all affect the photographic plate. 
which is affected most powerfully by the 
violet rays. These violet rays, strangely 
enough appear dark to our eyes. 

“To illustrate, I need only mention how 
easy it is for us to see objects, even to read, 
in the moonlight, though it is quite impos- 
sible to obtain any picture of a lunar land- 
scape. The eyes may be aptly compared to 
a photographic camera, of which the eyelid 
is the cap, the iris the shutter, the pupil the 
lens, and, finally, the retina the sensitive 
plate. Now the light which operates upon 
the vision is more than chemic in action; 
it is mechanic as well. А body may be so 
agitated by the undulations of the light that 
it will fall to pieces. Indeed, we know that 
there are people who can break a glass by 
producing a certain shrill tone of voice. 

* “We also know that when impressions are 
conveyed to the brain through the senses 
the arrangement of the nerve cell molecules 
may become so altered as to create diiferent 
mental impressions. In the same manner 
many chemical elements present themselves 
in such different states that to the layman 
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they might seem different substances. In 
the brain tissues there may be certain salts 
which when opposed to light or to vibra- 
tions equivalent to those of light, acquire 
the power of emitting radiations. 


' "Photography of the invisible may be at- 
tained in the brain by the action of vibra- 
tions on sensitized chemic elements. The 
details of the mental picture will vary ac- 
cording to the intensity of action. "That is, 
either picture may be overexposed or under- 
exposed. The pictures are later developed. 
If they are-not necessary for our immediate 
mental life they are stored up in our mem- 
ory, just as the material negatives are 
stored up in the photographer's. Fresh 
prints may be had from either from time 
to time as we require them." 


Professor Charles Hyslop, also well 
known in psychic research, while he would 
not deny the possibility of the phenomenon, 
did not feel justified in attempting to offer 
any explanation of it until he had himself 
studied the data pertaining thereto. 

Rev. Charles Josiah Adams; rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Rossville, Staten Island, 
and well known by his work in biophilism, 
sees in the phenomenon a mighty argument 
in defense of Christianity. 

“Besides the striking coincident that this 
story—which should not be smiled at in- 
credulously as ‘a good newspaper story'— 
should have appeared on the Sunday next 
' before Easter, and that the negative so re- 
markable should have appeared toward the 
close of Lent, there is another as striking," 
said Mr. Adams. "It appeared close upon 
the heels of a discovery which seems to 
make its appearance understandable or not 
without the circumference of the possible. 
This discovery was made by Prof. Elmer 
Gates of Washington, D. C., and, according 
to a special dispatch, has been made much 
of by Dr. Ward in speaking to the Psycho- 
Therapeutic Society of London. In experi- 
menting with light rays Prof. Gates found 
at about five octaves above violet a form of 
waves similar to X-rays. In the course of 
these rays a being throws a shadow while it 
is alive, but is transparent to them as soon 
as it is dead. The professor was cruel 


Md 


. enough. to place a rat in a glass tube, her- 


metically seal it and so place it that it was 
in the way of the rays passing to a sensi- 
tized screen. As the rat died a shadow of 
something, in exactly its shape, passed from 


. the tube to the screen, up the screen, and 


away. What was the something? 


“All that one can say certainly is that it 
was the difference between the rat living 
and the rat dead. 

"But does not its being and its going 
away prove that the life. of even a rat is 
more than a result of 'a certain organization 
of matter?' . 

"And does it not also prove that it is 
more than a blind and senseless force work- 
ing through an organism? The clock stops. 
Has the force from the weights or the 
spring the shape of the clock? The engine 
is sidetracked. Would any sort of rays re- 
veal the steam in leaving it to have its 
form? The automobile is smashed. Does 
its likeness in naphtha or electricity rise . 
from where its ruins lie? Would a sensi- 
tized place or screen so record. 

“Of our having bodies we are all more 
or less pleasantly and less or more painfully 
aware. That we have souls—in the tull ec- 
clesiastical sense—it is questionable if there 
be one of us who does not suspect. May 
one's soul act independently of the body? 
Ап acquaintance of mine was in Australia 
in his youth. In the bush he was wounded. 
The next letter from home informed him 
that his mother had seen him wounded, in 
the surroundings, in the part and in the 
manner in which the misfortune had come 
to him. Years later he was in business in 
New York City, his mother still in the old 
English home. He was standing in his of- 
fice talking with a customer with relation 
to an ordinary affair. All of a sudden he 
started, filled with wonder, feeling dazed. 
The customer asked: 

* "What's the matter?’ 

“ “My mother's dead!’ he replied, when he 
could speak. 

He had seen her a$ certainly as he saw 
the customer. 

"Had a sensitized plate been exposed to 
him and the customer at that moment, the 
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negative of each of them would have been 
;ecorded. Would the negative of the moth- 
er have been recorded also? 

' "If so, may not the negative of the fiance 
have been taken at the moment of the tak- 
ing of that of the young lady in the London 
stoudio? uM. 

"The mother was brought to the son by 
love. May not the fiance have been brought 
by love and jealousy—the latter passion 
unreasonable, of cotirse, but, because of that, 
none the less potent? 

"May we. not stand on the borders of 
scientific knowledge which will settle for- 
ever and for all the question, 'If a man die 
shall he live again?' as fully as it was set- 
tled ‘on the first day of the week’ for those 
of us who are Christians?"—Galveston 
News. 


e © @ 
Chey All Came. 


To have her three husbands, who had pass- 
ed away into spirit land, come to her simul- 
taneously with a message of good cheer was 
the singular fortune of one of the women in 
the audience at last night's meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Spiritualist Association at 
Lincoln. Hall, where Mrs. Amanda Coff- 
mann, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was giving 
tests in connection with a lecture by Mrs. 
Cora L. V. Richmond of Chicago. 

The recognition of these three husbands 
was highly dramatic. Mrs. Coffmann an- 
nounced that three persons whose names 
were Simeon, George and Caspar came to 
lier with a message to a woman in the audi- 
ence.. After a moment's hesitation, she 
picked out a little, blackgowned, elderly 
woman in the middle of the house to whom 
the message was addressed. 

"This George—he was your husband, was 
he not?" asked the medium. 

"He was," replied the woman in black. 

"And Simeon gives me the sensation of 
also having been your husband." 

Again the woman assented. 

"And Caspar, he, too, appears to me as 
your—" 

Mrs. Coffmann was not given time to 
complete her sentence. 

"Yes, he was also," came the quick re- 


sponse while the audience burst into loud 
laughter which apparently discomfited the 
three husbands. They did not reappear.— 
Progressive Thinker. 


© ө ё 
Dream Was True. 


Mrs. William H. Duncan, of 7313 East 
Eighteenth street, Kansas City, Mo., dream- 
ed Tuesday that her son, Leland, 17 years 
old, who had run away from. homc, had 
been killed. This morning a reporter for 
the Kansas City Post carried her the news 
of his death last night. The news was con- 
tained in the following Hearst News Ser- 
vice telegram: | 

"Poughkeepsie, М. Y.—While a fast train 
of refrigerator cars from the west dashed 
early today from Stattsburg to Hyde Park 
on the New York Central Rail-oad, a boy 
clinging with one hand to the ladder at the 
end of a car held in midair the body of a 
dead companion. 

"The dead boy was Leland Duncan, 17 
years old, of Kansas City, Mo. Не had 
been killed by his head striking a railroad 
b.idge. The lad with the gruesome burden 
was Charles Butler, of the same age as Dun. 
can, and who, with the latter, had been beat- 
ing his way east from Kansas City. 

"On the bumper of the car lay Theodore 
Hamilton, aged 17, another juvenile soldier 
of torture, who assisted Hamilton as much 
as he could in saving the body of Duncan 
from being ground to pieces under the train 
wheels. 

William Duncan, father of Leland Dun- 
can, is employed by the Bell Telephone 
company. When Mrs. Duncan was told the 
news of the death of her son, she gave a 
scream and fell to the floor in a faint.— 
Kansas City Post. 


e o Ө 
Curious Lapse of Memory. 


A curious case of lapse of memory has 
just been revealed here on the arrival from 
the northern districts of New South Wales 
of an American whose last remembrance 
was of Los Angeles, Calif. The American’s 
story, says a Sydney correspondent of the 
London Mail, is vouched for by two Syd- 
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ney doctors, who have investigated the cir- 
cumstances. The mysterious traveler, whose 
name I am requested to withhold, left Parar 
hoe, in California, a few days before last 
Easter, intending to join his wife and family 
in Los Angeles. He remembers arriving 
thee, but has no recollection of what hap- 
pened afterward, 


He awoke to find himself lying under a 
tree in the Aust-alian bush, and was im- 
mensely astonished at seeing around him 
many unknown forms of vegetation. He 
noticed that his hands were hard and rough, 
though he had never consciously done a 
hard day's work. A bullock-driver passed 
him shortly after his awakening, and he at 
once inqui-ed the way to Los Angeles. The 
man stared in astonishment, and answered 
that Hill End was the name of the nearest 
township. 


The man without a memory thereupon 
nsked the date, and was told that it was late 
in October, and that he was in New South 
Wales. He worked his way to Sydney, a 
distance of some hundreds of miles, and is 
now trying to get employment here to earn 
the money to return to his family. He is 
in total ignorance as to their whereabouts 
and as to his own doings during the six 
months between April and October.—La- 
Crosse (Wis.) Chronicle. 


v e ө 


Wonderful Phenomenon. 


On September 24th, 1904, members of the 
Psychical Research Society met at the 
home of Mrs. Alice Gerhing, 1618 Tremont 
St., Denver, to put her under scientific test 
conditions for trumpet seances. . 


The conditions we submitted her were as 
follows: We went to her house at 7:35 P. 
M. removed all the furniture from her 
seance room, placed a screen carpet over 
her carpet, in order to eliminate any trap 
door arrangements, then placed a large 4-ft. 
square oak dining room table in the center 
of the floor, upon which we pláced two of 
her trumpets—one a paper maiche trumpet, 
the other an alluminum trumpet, two mall 


hand bells, her guitar and a tamborine; 


after which we surrounded the whole table 


and all with a frame work 6 ft. square made 
as a cube, made of oak with iron corners 
and covered the same with mosquito net- 
ting to fit snugly over this frame work. 
Then we tacked this mosquito netting down 
tight to the floor with carpet staples, two 
inches apart, and we appointed a committee 
of ladies to. acompany Mrs. Gehring to a 
private toom and examine her for any small 
trumpet speaking tubes or paraphernalia of 
any kind. 

At the same time a committee of gentle- 
men accompanied her husband, Mr. Patter- 
son, to another room, gave him a thorough 
examination, after which the committees 
brought the two parties into the seance 
room, and seated them directly on two 
Chairs facing each other at the side of this 
screen cabinet, but some 2 ít. 6 in. away 
from the screen cabinet. Then we pro- 
ceeded to tie his and her hands together 
with harness makers’ wax ends, after which 
we covered them with netting sewed as a 
box and thoroughly tacked it to the floor 
with carpet staples two inches apart. 

Then followed an examination of the walls 
and ceiling of the room for trap doors or 
any opening whereby other speaking tubes 
or instruments could be admitted. We 
thoroughly sealed all doors and windows 
of the room, after which we tied our own 
people together with harness makers' wax 
ends in a circle around the cabinet and her 
husband. 


After blowing out the lights we proceed- 
ed to sing “Nearer My God to Thee,” and 
when half through the second verse a voice 
in the trumpet in the cage sang with us. 
After finishing the verse both trumpets in 
the cage began talking to the different 
members of the circle and each and every 
member received tests from their spirit 
friends during the evening. Much of the 
time the two voices in the trumpets, and 
Viola ,an independent voice, was talking at 


the same time in different parts of the 


screen cabinet. 

I made the request that the two voices in 
the trumpets and Viola, the independent 
voice, talk at the same time that Mrs. Gehr- 
ing and her husband talked, in order to 
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eliminate the idea that it might be through 
the law of ventriloquism. The request was 
granted and all five voices were distinctly 
heard at different parts of the room for 
fully five minutes, after which a request was 
made that the instruments in the cagc cab- 
inet be placed in certain positions as desig- 
nated Љу different individuals of the circle 
in order to prove beyond any donbt that 
those instruments in the cage were the in- 
struments beig used and operated and at 
the close of the circle each instrument in 
the cage was found placed as requested. 

The members present were: | 

A. Н. Waterbury, 1830 Grant Ave. 

A. B. Montgomery, 123 West Bayand St. 

Mrs. A. B. Montgomery, 123 W. Bayand 
St. 

Miss N. C. Kline, Hotel Belvidere. 
' Anna B. Lainheart, 1618 Tremont St. 

A. B. Emery, 531 18th St., Oakland, Calif. 

E. Н. Moorman and wife, бог Majestic 
Building. 

. Mrs. Peterson. 

W. C. Marshall, 1267 Pearl St. 


She Wanted to Know. 


Widow Lovey—"I'll never attend another 
dark seance, because I'm in doubt about the 
materialization." | 

Alice—"Not distinct enough, eh?" 

Widow L.—"Well, it was this way: The 
medium said my husband was there and 
wanted to speak to me. It was too dark 
to see plainly, but I supposed it was Jim 
ull right, and I kissed him." 

A.—"Was it Jim?" 

W. L.—"The spook had a lovely mus- 
tache." 

A.—"Oh!" 

W. L.—"Jim never had one, so what [ 
want to know is does hair grow after 
death.” 

о о о 

There is no rest for the man who does 

everything his wife tells him to do. 
о о о 

He who tells what he would do in your 
place seldom knows what to do in his own 
place. ` 


... Plays... 


By Walter Savage Landon. 


Alas! how soon the hours are over— 
Counted us out to play the lover! 
And how much narrower is the stage 
Allotted us to play the sage! 

But when we play the fool, how wide 
The theater expands! beside, 

How long the audience sits before us! 
How many prompters! what a chorus! 
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Green Mountain Falls Hotel 


‘John E. Robertson, Manager | 
Green Mountain Falls, Colorado 


ST ee Rane, Рр Е ГҮ ӨЗ ММК Cts .. "а 


Altitude 8,000 feet; shrrounded by beautiful eminences 2,000 feet higher; abundance | 
of pine verdure and rugged scenery; copious and unfailing "supply of purest?water. 
Several kinds of mineral spriags. Dry bracing climate, cool summers and mild winters 
Hay Fever, Asthma and Throa; troubles disappear as if by magic. Delightful rambles. 
Fifteen miles from Colorado Sorings, on C. M. R. R., two minutes walk from station 
and the lake. Within a five minute’s walk of both falls. 


ee» RATES... 
$2.60 PER DAY, $16.00 PER WEEK, SPECIAL. RATES BY THE MONTH 


Address, JOHN E. ROBERTSON, Mor. 
POSTAL MONEY ORDER, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE FACILITIES : 
FISHING, HUNTING, BOATING, BURRO RIDING, BATHING, TENNIS AND OTHER SPORTS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.. NUT FOR A DAY BUT FOR ALL TIMES. 
N ү | 


You wish to invest money. 

You wish to save money. 

You wish to protect your wife. 
You wish to protect your daughter. 


К? You wish to protect your son. 
OT ho You wish to protect any one. 
| |. 7 ("You wish to secure a 5 рет investment. 
WY Call, write or "phone for detailed infermation 
> LESTER B. DUSENBURY, AGENT : 
GREEN MOUNTAIN PALLS, COLORADO 
Dear Sir: | 
What will it cost me at age... issiron for a $$... policy? 
Nearest Birthday 
On Endowment Plan On 20 P ayment Life Plan 
On Ordinary Life Plan On Continuous Installment Plan . 
On 5 per cent. ‘old Bond Plan Oroso ont piano not desired 
Мате... 8 e Address... 
Do this to protect y ir етей o one epe little o ones Doit today sot Neri: as 5 tomorrow. а may ҮЗ {ое late 


She Quin Ѓеѕѕелсе 
of Сава Scenery 


- IS EMBRACED IN THE TRIP FROM COLORADO 

The SPRINGS TO THE CRIPPLE CREEK GOLD CAMP, 

one day OVER THE WORLD’S MOST илаа 
STANDARD-GUAGE RAILROAD . . Я 


boi The Short Line 


that 


bankrupts ONE CONTINUOUS PANORAMA OF NATURE’S 
th | oo AND BEWILDERING SCENIC GRAND- 
e R 


English OBSERVATION CARS on all Trains—Quickest 


time between Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs and the 
Cripple Creek 


language" 


Send for Descriptive Booklets D. C Mac WATTERS, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. | 
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By D. Edson Smith 
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By Rev. Cha.les Ferguson 


POLITICAL LEAERS, THE PHILOSOPHY 
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By Wm. (езу rd 


THE PICTURE 
By Miss Ida G:egory 


THE NEW SOCIALISM 
By ( Spirit )Myron W. Reed 
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The True Woman 


Bg Margaret Olive Jordan 


“The saddest thing that can befall a so 
Is when it loses faith in Woman.” шы 


There is nothing in all the world I 
ап so proud of,as that of being a 
woman! and have my first time to 
say, I wish I were a man, a remark во 
often heard fron lips of fair women. 
Why they say this, I cannot under- 
stand, unless it is because they have 
not come in to the realization of their 
great and glorious importance in the 
nlan of Life. 

І have always felt sorry for the “I 
wish I were a man” woman. 

If this clase of women knew how 
diagustingly the remark appeals to the 
opposite sex, I think they would cease 
giving expression publicly to such 
feelings. 

The true woman never feels like this, 
instead, she is proud of the favoritism, 
the Creator has shown her. I believe 
with all my heart that Woman is the 
inspiration of all that is good. 

The ideal woman, is a woman, who 
will under all conditions and ciroum- 
stances of life be true to her best prin- 
ciples, 

God has so endowed woman, with 
that undefinanle something, she can 
do no wrong without evinoing a feel- 
ling of discomfort and unhappiness. 
There s always that warning which 
comes from WITHIN which she cannot 
fail to discern in spirit of all outward 
attraction, and which the true woman 
will use to subdue temptation. Its the 


yielding to the OUTWARD and not the 
INWARD that causes sweet woman to 
err. The world cannot own such dp- ' 
ulence as ie found in the wealth of & 
true womun. Зһе із the ledder, nay 
with the loftiest opinions own this to 
be true. Man ie always ready and 
willing to pay to true woman the high 
tribute, merited; I have never met one 
yet who is not. 

But to the woman who is intus to 
her self, man will ninety-nine cases out 
of an hundred, prove untrue. And 
the woman who says she wishes she 
was aman, invaribly receives the same 
wish from the man, which is certainly 
nothing to her credit. 

In this day and time, woman has 
every chance to exert her woman’s 
worth and make it a power over hue 
man destiny. She carries the wand 
that develops the bust in human na- 
ture. 

The true woman rules always with & 
quiet, queenly dignity, that acts with a 
wonderful hypnotic force. Her gentle 
thoughtfulness of others-a thoughtful- 
ness born of love for the best in Nature, 
make her the queen of the hour. 
She is never the woman who will look 
over the meek, with a high head, abdi- 
cating her true throne over the heart 
to grasp at the Kingdom of selfishness. 
Her throne is a monument which she 
builds for her self, by holy living. 
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The true woman will clothe ner 
mind with pure thoughts. Her heart 
will beat in tender compassion for her 
weaker sister. She will make it her 
aim to poise the head of humanity to- 
ward higher aspirations, by educating 
апа broadening her own intelleot with 
things spirituel and not things tem- 
рога], 

By her simple, noble living, she will 
not only cause her own to rise up and 
eall her blessed, but the whole world 
will unite in its praises for her. The 

' influence of a woman's life is bound- 
leae, We never know at what length 
and breath it extends. 

I think most women fail in living the 
True life, because they are too often 
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heedless of the little duties which con- 
front them daily. 

Taking all things into consideration, 
there are no small duties, but life is 
one broad expanse in which nothing 
little dwells. 

Certainly woman is most powerful, 
and the hope of every man's enlight- 
enment and salvation. If I were a 
man and cared for my future welfare 
I should select the best woman I knew 
to keep me company. The strength 
of such companions, will aid him to 


mount the ladder of fame and fortune, 
as will nothing else. 

Woman has that divine insight =- 
that heaven born intuition, which is a 
rare gift, and by it she is regarded as 
something glorious and exceptional. 
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TRUTH AND 


PHILOSOPHY 


By (Spirit) Myron W. Reed. 


Eprror’s Norg—The following article was written automatically, through ша hand of Miss E, 


M. Weatherhead, 1853 Welton St., Denver Colorado, and pu 
Myron W, Reed, now a denizen of the ether world. We give 
that the thoughts therein expressed are worthy a place in the literature of the 


ever may be their source. 


W^ is а hard proposition to deal 
with but it has its goed points, 
it gives a man a chance to start 

all over again. 

I like a man who believes in himself 
and who feels that he is capable of 
great things, but when I hear of an 
individual who proposes to make a 
man оп anew and improved plan, I 
draw the line; the man hag yet to live 
who can hang the rainbow in the clouds 
or restore the original color to & dead 
flower. 

Equality is a good word—it is the 


rts to be the baggies te of 
t as it is given us, believing 
da; › What- 


open sesame to the prosperity and 
happiness of mankind. 

I do not think the reincarnation 
theory will do for an American people 
—ii’s much too slow. 

I dislike to hear; “Poor” used in 
connection with a departed friend. 

After the storm and turmoil of life 
it is pleasant to meet with friends and 
talk over old times. 

There comes a time in the life of 
every nation when itis given an op- 
portunity to assert itself and show 
what it is really made of. 
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There is plenty of good in the world 
—but not enough love, Now if all the 
good could be transformed into the 
one thing “Love” there might be 
enough to go around. 

Itis not so much what we do—as 
the way we do it that counts for or 
against us in the eternal plan. 

Itis not well to be satisfied with 
every condition of life, а strong heal- 
thy growth toward something higher 
and better is always the result of an 
effort in individual or plant life to at- 
tain a loftier, higher or a broader 
view; & more perfect understanding 
with the Infinite. The individual who 
is satisfied never looks beyond one 
day's horizon—it never ocours to him 
that there may be scenes more beauti- 
ful than those which are shown to his 
ordinary vision. The wings of his 
fancy never carry him beyond the se- 
verely practical of life—he knows not 
the delights of aspiration, the exquis- 
ite sensations of the dreamer; or the 
lofty flights of fancy which carry the 
poet, the musician or the artist to 
realms of delight where exquisite tones 
delight the ear, and forms of rare 
beauty move about with a grace that 
is charming. 

Death is the great leveler of accumu- 
lated wealth and human pride. No 
more eloquent sermon has ever been 
delivered than one breathed forth 
through the closed lid of a casket. 

The soul of a progressive man is 
restless and not satisfied with existing 
conditions Abreham  Linooln апа 
James A. Garfield were men of this 
type—ihey carved their name upon 
the monument of history spurred on 
by the eager desire to create condi- 
tions for themselves. 

[believe that we gre all placed in 
the world to solve the great problem 


of existence for ourselves and whether 
we make much or little, of life depends 
largely upon the effort we make. 

"The law of compensation is good and 
practical—that wise old philosopher 
St. Bernard, never uttered truer words 
than these: “Nothing can work me 
damage except myself—the harm that 
I sustain I carry about with me and 
never am a sufferer but my own fault. 

I am glad that the old ideas of dog- 
ma and creed are going out of 
fashion, and thatthe only religion а 
mancan feel is the one that takes 
place way down deep in this own 
soul. | 
It is for such men ав Edward Bel- 
lamy, who was born ahead of hia time, 
to formulate ideas that sooner or later 
come into the world. to stay. 

The longer I live the stronger is my 
desire for investigation and reflection 
—I find that concentration and reflec- 
tion are atepping stones to understand- 
ing. 

It is something to have lived—It is a 
greater thing to have died—a man is 
never so mucha king as when his frail 
tenement has been laid out for it’s 
final rest—men pase in silent review 
before him, every man is friend and all 
enmity is forgotten. 

I meet a great many men on the spir- 
itual side of life who are on the right 
track and once in awhile I come across 
one whomoves aboutina material body 
—ihe first ones are all right because 
they see things as they are—the other 
party has not found the problem such 
an easy one to solve. He has how- 
ever by dint of hard labor earned the 
right to be.called a true Son of God. 

I stand upon the bridge that spans 
the two worlds, and what do I see? 
Upon one side humanity battling for 
existence—and I hear the огу that 
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goes out “Is it worth while? and over 
on the other side comes the answer 
from one whose life was а continual 
struggle—''It is worth while. And so 
Isay: Experienoe may be & hard 
teacher but I thank God for experience 
—if we are Бой оё the right stuff it 
does not hurt us to be tossed about on 
the ballground of life. 

If I might be asked to inscribe my 
own epitaph I would say: He oved 
his God, his country, and his fellow- 
man. He pitied the poor and the down- 
trodden and any little good he may 
have done was actuated from а deep 
and profound interest in all sorts and 
conditions of men. He recognized no 


ereed, but believed there was good in 
all forme of religion. He realized fully 
his own shortcomings, and believed 
that a merciful Father who, tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb would deal 
with him accordingly. 

I have found it possible for a man to 
attend his own funeral. 

Life is filled with regrets and we 
think would do eo and so under certain 
conditions—when the conditions arise 
—do we? That is the question. 

There are a few things I would like 
to do—one is to tear down the bridge 
that swings between Capital and 
Labor—those estranged daughters of 
Humanity. 


Quake and Flame. 


** We will give you a shake,” said the noisy Earthquake! 
** Nobody to blame," said the tireless flame! 

Ав they aped through (he cities doomed; 
Ала they did not shirk, but hurried their work, 

TiN the costly mass was consumed. 


This unwholesome smell we will quickly quell,” 
As the Harthquake shook his fist at a nook 
All polished and garnished outside; 
And the fiames did follow, until that hollow 
Was clearly cleansed and purified. 


** You need not complain, we will both call again, 
And keep you in mind that we are inclined 


To serve all alike in (hia game; 


We will turn not aside, as we onward stride, 


Regardless of title or fame! 


** We heed not your prayer, but will now prepare 
Your minds for others, your friends and brothers,” 
When the cycle again comes round; 
And then you may learn, if you can discern— 
How and when, we disturb the ground!” 


—By Mrs. С. К. Smith. 


1945 Eighth St., San Diego, Calif. 


A Comparison of the Fundamental Principles of 
Modern Spiritualism. and the Religion of 
Jesus Christ. 


By Rev. John W. Ring. 


N MAKING a comparison of the 
Fundamental Principles of Modern 
Spiritualism and the Spiritual Basis 

of the Religion of Jesus Christ, we 
shall take the statements adopted by 
the National Spiritualist Association 
in 1899, and parallel them with quota- 
tions from the New Testament. 

“We believe in Infinite Intelligence” 
Personality limits, circumscribes and 
hinds to location, modifications which 
should not be placed on Creative Ener- 
gy. (John,4:21-24.) “Ye shall neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem 
worship the Father. God is a spirit and 
they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth." No massive 
structure of elegant furnishings, no 
gorgeous altar or swelling organ notes 
is to compare with the devotion of a 
soul who stands beneath the canopy of 
starlit blue, with sweetly moaning 
evening breeze and the shrill notes of 
the nightingale as music, reaching out 
in spirit for the necessary virtues to 
bind up the wounded side and heal the 
bruised heart of Humanity. 

(Ephesians, 4:6): “Опе God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, andin youall." Thatsounds 
something like, “we believe that the 
Phenomena of Nature, physical and 
spiritual, are the expressions of Infinite 
Intelligence." To feel the pulsations 
of Infinite Intelligence in the soft kiss 


of the summer breeze and in the cold 
blast of winter storm, to hear the voice 
of truth in the mighty roar of the thun- 
der tones and in the seething of the 
lazy, lapping ocean tide, to sense the 
Law of Life moving through Pro- 
gression, even higher and higher, 
sanctifying the very dust and by our 
every turn lifts us higher. (1 Cor.,3: 
16.) "Know ye notthat ye are the 
temple of God and the Spirit of God 
dwalleth in you?" (2 Cor., 4:17-18.) 
Acts 17:22 28. 

** We affirm thata correct understand- 
ing of such expression and Living in 
accordance therewith constitutes the 
true religion." (Romans, 14. Who art 
thou that judgest another man's ser- 
vant?—For none of us liveth to him- 
self and no man dieth to himself,— 
whether we live, therefor or die, we are 
the Lord's " “Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind." (James, 
1:27.) “Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father in this,— 
to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world." Love to all 
regardless of religious concepts, for 
every man is religious as his environ- 
ment and education has made him во. 
Had the followers of Jesus been born 
in India they would have been devotees 
to Buddha and forward to the oblivion 
of Nirvana, even as they now study of 
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Jesus and anticipate the golden paved 
Jerusalem. The Law of Love unto 
Life, which is Progression; ever higher 
the soul climbs by the way of knowl- 
edge and trust. Those things which 
we may know give pleasure and profit 
but the abiding trust giveth peace; 
through calm or storm, feast or famine, 


still “all is well? is enough to fill every. 


heart with refreshing Peace. (Romans, 
13:2-10.) “There ів no power but of 
God, the power that be are ordained of 
God-——love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor, therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the Law." Moved by the holy impulse 
of living in acordance witn the intelli- 
gence which is manifest in every Phe- 
nomena of Nature. we become kind and 
tender; the birds and beasts are expres 
sive of some lesson for us, the sinful- 
of others becomes our care and looking 
past the sinfulness we behold the per- 
fect spirit seeking for expreason. (He- 
brews, 11:1.) “Now faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things seen." How much this 
span of life may realize and how much 
there is to see if one is observant; in 
fact, life is activity and the languor of 
faith must be made expressive of love 
in action--CH ARITY. 1Cor., 18, ex- 
alts charity:  '"Phough I speak with 
ihe tongues of men and angels and 
havenot charity I am become as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy and 
understand all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge, and though | have all faith so 
that I could remove mountains and 
have not charity I am nothing. And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor and though І give my body 
to be burned and have not charity it 
profiteth me nothing. Charity suffer- 
eth long and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
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puffed up; doth not behave itself un- 
seemingly; seeketh not herown, is too 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth ; beareth all things, endureth 
all things. Charity never faith, but 
whether there be prophesies they shall 
fail. whether there be tongues they 
shall fail whether there Ье knowledge 
it shall vanish away, for we know in 
part, and we prophecy in part, but 
when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done 
алтау. And now abideth Faith, Hope 
and Charity,thesethree; but the great- 
est of these is Charity. 

“We affirm that the existence and 
personal identity of the individual con- 
tinue after the change called death." 
(2 Cor., 12:2-5.) Read carefully the 
story of Saul's visit to the medium, 
the woman at Endor, and the commun- 
ication which he had with Samuel: 
1 Samuel, 28. Their conversation de- 
notes that they each knew the other, 
and that Samuel well reme mbered the 
affairs of his mortal. Genesis, 21, the 
story of Hagar and her child, the an- 
gel was mindful of material needs; 
showing that the personal identity ів 
the same. In Luke, 16:19-31, is re- 
viewed the story of Lazarus and the 
rich man, showing how that the rich 
man knew of his condition— retained 
his individuality—and wished to cau- 
tion his brethren in the form. His 
transgressions and ignorance of the 
Law of Progression formed a great gulf 
which held him. when Moses and 
Elias appeared as recorded in Luke, 
9:28-36, also Matt., 17:1-8, they were 
conseious of the things which were 
transpiring, апа spake of his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusa- 
lem.” 

Zacharias received the prophecy 
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(Luke, 1) from Gabriel that John the. 


Baptist would be born, and would go 
forth in the power and spirit of Elias, 
which he did. (Mait., 17:11-13.) The 
factthat John the Baptist was a trance 
medium through whom Elias operated 
shows that all ages move to the same 
end—the fulfilment of the Law of 
Love. The several times when Jesus 
returned to his desciples he showed 
every evidence of retaining his “рег- 
sonal identity” for in Mark, 16, he re- 
newed the promise that, “These signs 
shall follow them that believe; in my 
name shall they cast out devils, they 
shall speak with new tongues, they 
shall take up serpents, and if they 
drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick 
and they shall recover." when Paul 
was stricken (Acts, 9) the self same 
spirit went to Ananias and appeared 
to him in vision, telling him to visit 
` Paul at а certain place, showing that 
the aims and ambitions of personality 
are carried on in the world of spirits. 
Rev. Talmage said, “Men shall do 
in heaven what in their best moments 
they did on earth; the tombstone is not 
the terminus but the starting post." 
“We shall know as we are known,” 
the love of child for parent or parent 
for child remains the same and draws 
them near one to the other. Happy 
in the knowledge which our spiritual 
state affords; wecan no more grieve 
over the trials of the friends stillin the 
form of flesh than can the parent 
grieve the bruised fingers or dumped 
head of the child, for for each knows 
that it is an experience common to all. 
Our “personal identity" will cause 
an intense sympathy which will hold 
us very near to the loved ones of earth, 
and what the profit of knowledge or 
being near unless communioation be 


possible? ‘‘we affirm that communica- 
tion with the so called dead is a fact 
scientifically proved by the Phenom- 
ena of modern Spiritualism.” (1 Сог., 
12:1-11:) “Now concerning spiritual 
gifts, brethen, I would not have you 
ignorant—for the manifestation of the 
spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal; for to one is given the spirit of 
wisdom, to another the working of 
miracles, to another prophesy, to an- 
other the discerning of spirit,” eto. 
Colossians, 2:5: “For though I be 
absent in the flesh yet am I with you 
in the spirit." John 1:51: ‘‘Hereafter 
ye shall see heaven open and the an- 
gels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Man.” The Son of Man 
is known ав the principle of Love, and 
surely 'tis even such would open the 
unseen, where joy and peace abide for- 
ever, that our own loved ones might 
come in their beauty and light to in- 
spire and lift us to higher walks of life. 
What would more strongly move @ 
young man or woman to purity of 
thought and deed than the knowledge 
that а spirit mother hallowed their 
wandering foot-steps with changeless 
love? [I Thessalonians, 2, appears as 
a reflection of II Chronicles, 18:18-22. 
A lying spirit sent by the Lord; if 
this be the God which maketh even 
our infirmities sources of strength than 
there is little for us to do, but if it be 
manifestation of the Law of Progres- 
sion, which we know moves toward de- 
velopment, making the undeveloped 
who have passed to spirit life to return 
for retribution—then must we assist 
them aa best we can always remember- 
ing 1 John, 4:1: ‘Beloved, believe 
not every spirit but try the spirits 
whether they are of God, because 
many false prophets are gone out into 


the world.” 


Acts, 19:11-17: “God wrought 
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miracles by the hands of Paul so that 
from his Бойу were brought unto the 
sick, handkerchiefs or aprons and the 
diseases departed from them, and the 
evil spirita wentout of them." Our 
Psychic physicians today diagnose dis- 
ease by а lock of hair from the afflicted 
and send magnetized herbs, also paper 
sometimes, (11 Kings, 2:2-15:) The 
spirit of Elijah rested upon Elisha. )11 
Kings, 6:5-6:) “But as one was 
felling а beam the axe-head fell into 
the water and he cried and said, ‘Alas, 
master, for it was borrowed,’ and the 
man of God said, ‘where fell it? and 
he showed him the place; and he cut 
astick and cast it in thither, and the 
iron did swim." Yet many spend 
their time and energy to explain the 
moving of a table, purporting to be 
spirit power, rather than accept the 
sign which was promised unto the 
people of the earth. Genesis, 32:24- 
30 Jacob wrestled most of the night 
with an angel, and had his thigh 
thrown out of place; yet people now 
question the — poesibility of spirit 
touches, as is positively demonstrated 
by the Phenomena of Modern Spirit- 
ualism. (1 Thessalonians. 5:19-20- 
21:) “Quench not the Spirit, despise 
not prophesying, prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good," 

John Wesley, in whose family much 
spiritual phenomena took place, said: 
“What pretense have I to deny well 
attested facts because I cannot com- 
prehend them? It is true that most 
of the men of learning in Europe have 
given up accounts of apparitions as 
mere wives’ fables. І am sorry for it, 
and I willingly take this opportunity 
of entering my solemn protest against 
this violent compliment, which во 
many that believe the Bible pay to 
those who do not believe it. I owe 


them no such service. They well 
know (whether Christians know it or 
not) that the giving up these appari- 
tions is in effect giving up the Bible; 
and they know on the other hand if 
but one account of the intercourse of 
men with spirits is admitted their 
whole castle in the air (Deism, Athe- 
ism and Methodism) falls to the 
ground—with my last breath will I 
bear testimony against giving up toin- 
fidels one of the grandest proofs of 
the invisible world—1 mean that of ap- 
paritions confirmed by the testimony 
of all ages." "These references are 
enough to convinee any thinking per- 
son that spirit communion is an es» 
tablished fact as far as the Bible is 
concerned; but should you want more 
they are there on almost every page, 


in fact, the book is a record of spirit- ` 


ual manifestations. The work of Mod- 
ern Spiritualism as an organization is 
no longer to convince people that 
spirit communion is a fact for religious 
and scientific leaders of every age have 
proven that; our aim now is to assist 
those who desire the sweet solace and 
comfort which this holy presence af- 
fords to gain a knowledge of those 
laws which makes the reception of 
messages possible. Just as there are 
laws which control the growth of phys- 
ical things, so there is a law which 
must be complied with to have spirit. 
ual manifestations. (Mark, 6:5:)'' And 
he could there do no mighty work, 
save that he laid his hands upon а 
few sick folk, and healed them." 
(Matt., 13:58:) “Апа he did not many 
mighty works there, because of their 
unbelief.” Surely thismedium endowed 
with the Messiahship thwarted by the 
unbelief of those with whom he worked 
shows how we in our unkind criticism 
drive our loved ones from communicat- 
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ing with us. Since there is but one 
life and “only a thir veil" hangs be- 
tween the “here and the hereafter," 
we must know that all clesses of spir- 
its come to us. Even &s we may meet 
the deceptive and hypocritical among 
the trve and sincere here, во may we 
sometimes receive untruthful mes- 
sages from th — :nseen;for believe me, 
our lack © sympathy for human 
weaknesses, our condemnation of all 
things save that which appears prop 
er to us, ia causing many to turn from 
the scenes of mortality with heavy, 
sordid hearts, often filled with revenge. 
How mindful we should be that every 
human soul must unfold into divine 
expression; surely then we would re- 
member that it is not the well, but the 
sick who need a physician. Suppose 
nine out of ten messages which we re- 
ceive from the unseen world are from 
those unfortunate ones who lack spir- 
itual development, aud have turned to 
us for comforting courage and helpful 
strength, how pleased we should be 
of the opportunity to assist these poor, 
needy souls who though perhaps a lit- 
tle below us in unfoldment, are striv- 
ing to climb to that height from 
which they can secure а more helpful 
concept of Truth, Love and Mercy. 
Then, too, perhaps the tenth one is 
our nearest and dearest, who turns to 
us with the breath of the realms of 
beauty to speak the words of unchang- 
ing love and watchfulness. What peace 
is in the heart where angels dwell, 
what love moves the life that minister- 
ing spirits guard. 

“We believe that the highest mor- 
ality is contained in the Golden Rule, 
‘Whatsoever ye would that others 
should do unto you do ye also unto 
them." The precept of all religious 
teachers—by Confucius, 500 B. C.— 
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since their doings have been recorded ; 
and regardless the forms and doctrines 
which have grown from man's concep- 
tion of this one great law, it still holds 
the thought of all lovers of TRUTH. 

Surely one who is moved by the 
sweet spirit of this thought can con- 
demn no other man's conception of 
Go(o)d; and if the thought of another 
seems erude to him he can but patient- 
ly and sympathetically minister to the 
lack of development. The Great Spirit, 
the Unknowable that moves in and 
through every religion to uplift and 
bring into perfect expression the latent 
soul qualities, like the eun shines on 
res plendently regardless the clouds of 
уои’ ог my unbelief. His ways are 
ways of Peace and Life and our strife 
and death are but the shadows which 
we make by limitations and misconcep- 
tions. We know not the future of the 
law, if there be any such thing, but 
we know the fulness of today which is 
Love. When twilight shades shall gath- 
er and one by one the stars appear, 
when the hum of busy day has melted 
into the stillness of restful night, when 
our tired hands are folded on our 
heaving breast, our lips move no more 
with smile or sneer, heavy eyelids cov- 
er aching eyes and all that’s mortal 
slips into prolonged repose; when we 
shall stand shorn of all the clinging 
things of earth, in the full fact of In- 
herent Justice, then perhaps we will 
long for that Love and Mercy which 
we withheld, or possibly we will crave 
the forgetfulness which would veil 
Memory, who faithfully presents to us 
the narrow concept which we formed 
of that Creative Energy that formed 
and fashioned worlds, and placed them 
allin the keeping of that Supreme 
Law—Love. Then will the hands of 
those whom we thought weak to..ch 
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ours with sympathetic touch, then will 
the heart of those whom we believed 
cruel warm us with a presence which 
uplifts; taught by those whom we 


styled ignorant, we will continue in 
this mighty plan of Life toward more 
holy expression of the Law which is 


Love and whose Justice is Mercy. 


Learning Life's Lesson 
Ву Margaret Olive Jordan, San Antonio, Texas 


Human nature, ’tis said is God’s strangest plan, 
Yet the wisest and best of His creation is Man. 
Since all nature is change, then no wonder we too 
Grow restless and long for experiences new. 


We grow tired of the beauty and dazzle without 
And long for sweet solitude to clothe us about. 
We tire of the Sun with its rays sparkling heat 
And crave to hide in the shadow's retreat. 


And sometimes we tire of our Friend’s gentle voice, 
And the stranger’s new face is rather our choice. 

The Homes cheerful nest—with attractions most sweet 
Make us reatless, and we willingly take to the street. 


It seems that the best in life,—and its strange— 
Grow tiresome at times and we long for a change. 
There's a cause for all this—'tis psyohic may be— 
"Tis a truth none the less, as all must agree. 


The flowers grow tired of blooming and pase 

Into stages anew; and even, alasi— 

The stately old trees never stay the same long 

And the blythe, merry bird, it must rest from its song. 


After all we should think nothing strange in our life, 

If our friends seem fickle, and the world full of strife, 

It’s but nature in action, and with progress is rife, 

And we are tearning the lessons from the great Book of Life. 


The Fundamentals of Municipal Ownership 


By Judge Louis W. Cunningham 


HE SUBJ=CT which I have been 
asked to discuss, if considered in 
detail, is boundless, but the fun- 

damental principles underlying the 
question of government ownership of 
public utilities or natural monopolies 
are few and extremely simple. Stated 
succinctly, the issue involved is, shall 
sovereign power be delegated to pri- 
vate individuals or corporations? 

We, who believe in municipal owner- 
ship of natural monopolies, contend 
that only the people—the whole people 
—have a right to the sovereignty in- 
volved in monopoly. An absolute, 
unrestrained monopoly carries with it 
the power to levy and collect taxes— 
it is the old issue of '76, in new dress— 
taxation without representation. 

That individuals and corporations 
may for the time make moderate use of 
their authority in no wise affecte the 
question, nor shouldit abate the zeal 
of those who contend for а principle. 
The tea tax that so infuriated the colon- 
ists was conceded on all hands to be 
moderate, but the fact that the mother 
country claimed the right to levy any 
tax without the consent of the colonists 
ia what occasioned the Revolution. 

The highways belonged originally 
and absolutely to the people. To lease 
them out in whole or in part by grant 
to private parties is fundamentally 
wrong. The advantages of an unhamp- 
ered street, for instance, and the pro- 
fits to be derived from the same, should 
be enjoyed by every citizen of the town 


alike. No опе -will contend that a 
franchise permitting private parties to 
collect toll from all pedestrians upon 
the street, or from the owners of 
vehieles drawn by horses thereon, 
would be tolerable. It might well be 
that & corporation to which such 
franchise was given would make a fee 
or charge to footmen or horsemen so 
moderate that, from a monetary stand- 
point, for a time, the condition of the 
citizen would be improved. The re- 
pairing of our streets costs our taxpay - 
ers a pretty sum annually, and Шеге 
be those who think the city performs 
this function indifferently. But where 
is the man bold enough to advocate an 
abdication of this function of sover- 
eignty, and the delegation of it to pri- 
vate hands? 

The mind of man seems to possess, to 
some degree, that quality of matter 
which causes bodies to seek a state of 
stable equilibrium. Once at rest the 
public mind abhors movement, pro- 
gress. This quality, this love of re- 
pose, is responsible for the intemperate 
condemnation of the reformer. ‘‘Socia- 
list," *Anarchist," “Tramp,” and 
like terms of reproach, are so jumbled 
together, and hurled at us by the let- 
well-enough-alones, as to produce а 
mirth that crowds out of the soul of 
the busy reformer all sentiment of 
resentment. ‘Forgive them, for they 
know not what they do," has served 
as the reformer’s support in all ages, 
and in all great movements. True 
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some unable to bear the opprobrium 


of their dearest companions forswear 
their convictions, accept the ten pieces 
of silver and, instead of strangling 
themselves, join in the crucifixion of 
the publie, hoping that if they prove 
faithfully perfidious over a few things, 
they may ultimately be made ruler 
over many. Were I called upon to 
frame an indictment against the cor- 
porations to whom we have ignorantly 
farmed out the sovereignty which in- 
heres in and constitutes the very germ 
ofliving government, my first count 
would charge them with corrupting 
the youth of the land. I am sure, af- 
ter the evidence was all in, the jury, 
_ without leaving the box, would pre- 
acribe hemlock, and the ages would 
ratify the verdict. 

Less than a thousand years ago, and 
in a locality not remote,I asked a 
splendid young man for his views con- 
cerning a pending application for a 
new grant of power which had been 
asked for by a public utility corporation 
at the hands of the peoples’ represent- 
atives. Idare not quote to you his 
language, пог the expressions of hia 
devoted wife, who there, for the first 
time, like myself, learned that her 
husband was not quite free to act with 
me in a contemplated protest, but not 
because his convictions diffeerd from 
my own in the slightest degree. Had 
I his retainer, and he my empty pocket- 
book—but we can only speculate what 
the result of such a change in our situ- 
ation would be. I know my friend 
possesses nobility of character in a 
marked degree, and I entertain for him 
a high regard. He hasbeen victimiz- 
ed, and by a system for the existence 
of which you and I are not wholly free 
from responsibility. The saloon-keep- 
er who shoves his staggering victim 
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out into the howling midnight storm is 
heartless; but the community that li- 
censes that saloon-keeper to do busi- 
ness, and accepts his money for the 
privilege granted him, is in & poor 
position to render judgment. We who 
build financial snares and pitfalls for 
the ambitious young lawyers and the 
virtuous but weak representatives of 
the people, and then spend our time 
cursing the victims of our heedless 
ignorance, are hardly less consistent. 
It is no greater disgrace to die a victim 
of grog, without a penny, than to close 
life's ledger а victim of graft, with а 
million. “Ве a millionaire, young 
man, be a millionaire, but remember, 
it will cost you just one million dollars,” 
said the grizzled philosopher who 
wrote ‘The Man that Corrupted 
Hadleyburg.” We have damned the 
grafter and the politician, and wept 
over the condition of the downtrodden 
people, who are responsible for both of 
them, for lo, these many years. It is 
high time we were learning to dis- 
tinguish between cause and effect. It 
behooves us to turn our attention to 
the correction of the cause, and cease 
our importent rage over the effect. 
Can you recall a reign of corruption 
in a city council, or a state or national 
legislature, that was not inspired by a 
corporation organized for the purpose 
of .exploiting franchises which the 
people should never have parted with? 
I am aware that purely private corpor- 
ations апа individuals become 
pernisiously active іп procuring legis- 
lation favorable to their own interest, 
but they usually fight under the ban- 
ner of the telephone, railroad, electric 
light, tramway, and similar organi- 
zations, every one of which are, in 
theory, at least, performing some 
public duty which the city or state has 
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delegated to them, and which the state 
or city should discharge directly. 

The fundamental error in the farm- 
ing out of its duties by the state to pri- 
vate parties is easily discerned when 
бпе pauses to contemplate the relation 
established by such transactions. 

Let us consider what results when a 
franchise is granted permitting private 
parties to take possession of public 
property (the streets, for instance). 
But first let us determine the motive 
back of the moving parties: The city 
reaches a period in its history when 
civilization in ite ceaseless march de- 
mands, for example, that а street-car 
service be provided for its inhabitants. 
If the city would continue its growth, 
cheap and rapid transist to and from 
ita center becomes indispensable and 
must be provided in one way or an- 
other by the city. 

No one with even & superficial 
knowledge of the law questions the 
power, aye, theduty of the city, 
to meet this demand. No one at all 
familiar with the subject we are now 
considering questions the authority of 
of the city to meet this demand by 
engaging directly in the business of 
transportation. To say thatit is the 
duty of a city to furnish transporta- 
tion, and then to circumscribe its 
powers in discharging that duty, so 
that it must await the pleasure of pri- 
vate individuals who may refuse to 
embark in the business until they 
have extorted a franchise on their 
own terms, is to shackle the limbs of 
the city, and then bid it run. 

The duty of the city being conceded, 
as ıt must be conceded, let us then 
cast about for the best method of dis- 
charging the duty. But two ways аге 
open. The peop!e as a whole, acting 
through their accredited representa- 
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tives, may borrow or othewise pro- 
vide the money for the construction 
of a atreet-oar system, or they may 
form a partnership with private indi- 
viduals or a corporation, and in that 
way discharge the duty it owes the 
public. If the latter is adopted, what 
steps are taken? The city contributes 
to the partnership undertaking the 
franchise, without which nota move 
can be make by the other member of 
the partnership. I hardly need to say 
here that I have taken the street-oar 
necessity as an exampls merely, and 
that what I have said, and shall here- 
after say, applies with өд 1al force to 
light, water, telephone, telegraph, 
railroad, and other like public utilities. 

Do the private individuals advance 
funds necessary to make a going con- 
cern of the partnership? By no 


means; armed with their franchise 
they borrow tae monsy, all the 
money, every dollar of it. Do our 


promoters sign the paper, or pledge 
their private fortunes, or guarantee 
the payment of the interest coupens? 
Never! They issue bonds, usually in 
а sum vastly in excess of the first cost 
ofthe street railway and its equip- 
ments, pocketing the difference. Why 
will conservative eastern money loan- 
ers advance a greater sum of money 
than the road is worth? They do not. 
The cost of building the road, and 
its worth when built are two essential- 
ly different propositions. АИ this 
talk about ''water" is usually the 
veriest nonsense. The worth, or 
value of the street-car system when 
fully equipped consists of the cost of 
its construction, plus the value of the 
franchise, for which the promoters did 
not pay a dollar, at least not a dollar 
reaches the public treasury in return 
for the prodigal gift. Of course you 
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will understand I am now speaking of 
the ordinary transaction of the class 
we are considering. How, and from 
what source, are these bonds and the 
interest thereon to be paid annually? 
“ап you conceive of any source other 
than the stream of nickels that pour 
out of the pockets of the people into 
ihe treasury of the street-car com- 
pany? We become alarmed at the 
thought of a municipal debt contract- 
ed for municipal assets, and wonder 
how the same oan ever be paid. We 
awake in the night, bathed with cold, 
clammy sweat, at the thought of the 
increased taxation, which would be 
necessary to pay for а street-oar sys- 
tem. But the managers of the corpor- 


ation that own the syatem sleep sweet- - 
ly on, dreaming pleasant dreams, of: 


how the people ere paying the inter- 
est on their excessive bond issue, and 
how, as the city grows, the people 
must ultimately pay the principal of 
the bonds ав well. These gentlemen 
may be worth millions (but ordinarily 
they are men of moderate means in 
the beginning, becoming millionaires 
finally, from the proceeds of their 
partnership with the ойу); but they 
know that their private estates can 
neither be seized or taxed to meet the 
obligations of their intangible organ- 
ization called a corporation. But 
suppose the income from the people is 
insufficient to meet the fixed charges 
of the corporation, including interest 
on its bonded indebtedness, what 
. then? Won't our solvent stockholders 
then be obliged to step forward, and 
from their private fortunes meet the 
obligation of the corporation? Ву 
no means. Let the eastern bond- 
holder do his worst. He сап only 
apply to а court for a receiver; for 
at times the power of the much- 
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dreaded government is invoked, and 
we have public control and manag- 
ment, pure and simple,but with this 
difference: the control and manage- 
mentby the government is not for 
profit—it is purely for accommodation 
—the eastern bond-holder’s accom: 
modation usually. So soon as the 
court, acting through its receiver, has 
straightened things out by some sort 
of re-organization scheme, the pro- 
perty is again turned baok into pri- 
vate hands. True the bondholders 
pay the bare coat of the litigation, 
which does not include the salaries of 
the public officials who officiate in the 
re-organization. 

If the partnership between the pri- 
vate corporation and the city proves 
a paying investment, as nine times 
out of ten it does, and the fees or tax 
collected from the people is sufficient 
ultimately to retire the bonds, as 
well ав to pay the running expense 
and fat salaries for unnecessary 
officers, to say nothing about privately 
and secretly retained counsel, and for 
the services of corrupt public officials, 
who then owns the utility —why, 
the private corporation. Had the 
people constructed the plant it is clear 
they would, when the same had been 
paid for, own it clear of debt. They 
could then either provide transporta- 
tion ata nominal charge, or if the 
old rate was maintained, the excess 
theretofore set apart to take care of 
the bonded indebtedness, and the 
interest thereon, would go into the 
general treasury, the result being 
a diminution in the taxlevy. But the 
point I wish to make clear is that, 
whether the money for the construc- 
tion of the system be borrowed by the 
city, or by a private corporation, the 
people, and the people alone, patroniz- 
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ing the road, must provide the fund 
out of which the borrowed money and 
the interest thereon is finally paid, the 
difference, and the only difference in 
the whole being that if the city bor- 
rows, when the people repay the debt, 
they then own the thing paid for. 
but if private parties borrow, the 
people must still pay back the money 
thus by private parties borrowed, 
‘while the private parties own what 
the people have paid for, and, worst 
of all, the public must go right on 
paying, even after the borrowed cap- 
ital has been repaid, world without 
end. This is permitting one to reap 
where he hath not sown. ` 

The advocate of municipal owner- 
ship contents thata natural monopoly, 
such asa street-car eystem, derives 
its great value from the increase in 
population of the city through whose 
streets the cars of the company are, 
by franchise grants, permitted to run. 
Those who favor municipel ownership 
are utterly unable to comprehend 
how this increment, due solely to the 
thrift of all the inhabitants of the city 
should be absorded or appropriated 
by any less number of people than the 
whole. They cannot understand why 
a privileged class, often non-residents 
of the city should be permitted to en- 
joy the fruits of their industry. 

I have spoken of the partnership 
formed by the city and the grantees 
of its franchises. But what a vicious 
partnership itis. The law exacts of 
ordinary partners the highest fidelity, 
the one to the other. The relation is 
strictly fiduciary. One partner may 
not profit at the expense of the other, 
and any attempt so to do give cause 
for a dissolution, and an accounting, 
and the appointing of a receiver, if 
need be, to make complete control of 
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the assets of the firm. But this mon- 
strosity of a partnership between the 
city and the private corporation upon 
whom it bestows its priceless fran- 
chise gifts—gifts that instead of tar- 
nishing with time, increase in value 
with each passing year—must begin 
at the very day of ita organization to 
breed trouble and contentions. The 
interests of all parties are antagonistic, 
and in the very nature of things must 
be so. One partner’s interest de- 
mands the lowest possible rates for 
the services rendered the public, and 
the highest possible tax levies upon 
the assets of the partnership, while 
the interests of the other partner are 
promoted by the very reverse—the 
highest possible rates, and the lowest 


tax levy. The one desires(or should 


desire) to make frequent examinations 
of the books of the other; (think of 
partners keeping separate books, 
which they are unwilling to submit 
the one to the other!), the other 
partner refuses the privilege, growl- 
ing the while at the impertinence of 
the demand. How long, think you, 
a mercantile partnership could endure 
where it was to the interest of one 
partner to sell goods at the highest 
possible price, while the other part- 
ner's interest was best subserved by 
selling at the lowest possible figure? 
And what would you think of an at- 
tempt on the part of the couts to reg- 
ulate such a partnership, compelling 
both partners to remain in buisness, 
but under the supervision of a court? 

Already I hear some one say, '*you 
evidently do not believein govern- 
ment regulation, but in government or 
public ownership of public untilities.”’ 
Frankness compels me to admit the 
charge. while regulation is better 
than unbridled license, perhaps, still 
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it can never bring peace or remove 
the fundamental vice of private own- 
ership of natural monopolies. In 
some respects it will aggravate the 
vils now incident to uncontroled 
private ownership. The contest be- 
tween the opposing forces—public 
greed and private gréed—and there 
exist both varieties, will wax warmer. 
“Feebler, yet subtler; he shall weave his 
snares 

And spring them on thy careless steps.” 

But so long as an elephant of pri- 
vate ownership of public property re- 
mains, the war between the individual 
and the public must go unceasingly 
on. 

The rate bill now before Congress is 
a step forward—it is the entering 


wedge. Its discussion is educating 
the nation. Millions (I am speaking 
deliberatly) have learned, or are 


learning, what only the thousands 
knew before, namely. that the opera- 
tion of a railroad is a public function, 
and that those engaged in that pursuit 
&re trustees, and as such accountable 
to their cestui qui (trustants—the 
whole people. The lessonis being 
newly learned, but itis not by any 
means а new lesson. Rather is it a 
half forgotten one. Judge Jeremiah 
8. Black was no wild theorist. As at- 
torney general of the United States, 
member of the Pennsylvania supreme 
court, and a practicing lawyer, he left 
behind him a reputation that lawyers 
and jurists may well envy. In an ad- 
dress before the judiciary committee 
of the Pennsylvania state senate he 
used the following language: 

‘Tt will, I think, be admitted by all 
impartial persons,of average intelli- 
gence, that the companies are not the 
owners of the railroad. The notion 
hat they are, is as silly asit is per- 
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nicious. It is the duty of every com- 
mercial, manufacturing or agriculture 
state, to open thoroughfares of trade 
and travel through their territory. 
For that purpose she may take the 
property of citizens, and pay for the 
work out of her own treasure * * 

or she may get the road built by а 
corporation or an individual, and pay 
for it by permitting the builder to 
collect tolls or taxes for those who 
carry and travel on it. " * * But 
in all these cases the proprietary right 
remains in the state, and is held by 
her in trust for the use of the people. 
Those who run the railroads and 
canals are public agents. It is im- 
possible to look at them їп any other 
light or to conceive how а different 
relation could exist, because а rail- 
road which is not managed by public 
agents cannot be а publie highway. 

* * None of these agents have 
the slightest proprietary right or title 
tothe railroad themselves. To say 
that they had would be as preposter- 
ous as to assert that township rail- 
roads are the private property of the 
supervisors.” 

The I-can-do-as-I-please-with-my- 
own argument has received several 
severe set-backs recentjy. Within 
sixty days the supreme court of the 
United States has decided, in the case 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ув. the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road Company, et al., that a railroad 
corporation may not purchase and 
earry coal whenever the price to be 
received by the railroad comany is in- 
adequate to cover its actual outlay, plus 
its published freight rate schedule. 

Mr. Justice White, in a powerful 
opinion, held that ‘‘the existence of 
such a power would enable а carrier, 
if it chose so to do, to select the fav- 
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огей persons from whom it would 
buy, and the favored persons to 
whom it would sell, thus giving such 
persons an advantage over others and 
leading to a monoplization in the 
hands of such persons of all the pro- 
ductions as to which the carrier chose 
to deal. This opinion was, I believe, 
unanimously concurred in by the 
members о: the supreme coart. 

The announcement in the Chesa- 
peake case is no new doctrine, for the 
same court, in the 94th United States 
Report, in the case of the C. B. & Q. 
Railway Comyany vs. Iowa, have un- 
der consideration,used this language: 

“Railroad companies and carriers 
are for hire. They are incorporated ав 
such, and given extraordinary powers 
in order that thev may better serve 
the public in that capacity. They are, 
therefore, engaged in the publie em- 
ployment, affecting the public in- 
terests, and subject to legislative con- 
trol ds to their rate of fare and 
freight, unless protected by their 
chartete.”’ 

And again, іп the same volume, in 
the case of Peit vs. the C.B.& Q. Rail- 
way Company, the same court made 
this announcement: 

"Where property has been clothed 
with a publie interest, the legislature 
may fix a limit to that which in law 
shall be reasonable for its use. The 
limit binds the court as well as the 
people. If it has been improperly 
fixed the legislature, not the court, 
must be recognized that it is not a 
long step from the Chespeake case 
to the positon already occupied, and 
boldly defended by Senator LaFol- 
lette, namely that railway corporations 
must notindirectly engage in com- 
petition with their own patrons. The 
“Outlook,” in discussing the late de- 
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cision of our highest court, remarks: 

**Of course it is always possible for 
such evasions to be attempted, and it 
is almost certain they willbe practic- 
ed. Butit seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that when a case of this sort is 
presented, the courts will sweep aside 
all subterfuges. To permit the гай- 
way corporations to do by indirection 
what the court had held they may not 
do directly is to nullify the deorees of 
the court. 

These old ‘questions re-present 
themselves in new dress, and must be 
fought out. Ат times the outlook 
is discouraging, but at last the people 
discover, and finally the courte dis- 
cern, that the new question is not in 
fact new; that, in spirit of the quidities 
of learned lawyers, they have but 
to apply the few ancient and well rec- 
ognized principles of the law in order 
to promote the general welfare, and 
make secure to mankind the blessings 
of liberty. 

These opinions of the supreme 
court, and the attempts of congress to 
regulate а fundemental wrong, is but 
circumacribing the powers for evil 
of the dealer in natural monopolies, 
and are preliminary steps to his final 
and absolute extermination. 

The law of evolution is the law of 
God. ‘‘First the blade, then the corn, 
and after that the full corn in the 
ear." Rate regulatiou must precede 
the full corn in the ear—publio owner- 
ship absolute and unconditional. 
Back to the people’s hands must be 
returned that which ignorantly they 
gave away. The public welfare de- 
mands it, and that demand is omnipo- 
tent. 

A distinguished friend of mine with 
analytic mind and a discerning eye 
that pierces the clouds which befogs 
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the present contest, recently said; 
But when the legislation asked for 
has been enacted into law, what then? 
What is the next issue? Does it not 
find expression on every street-car, 
and at every country post-office? 
Was it not manifest in the recent elec- 
tion in New York City, and in the one 
in Chicago held only a few months 
ago? The seed has been sown broad- 
cast. * * * Municipal ownership, 
state ownersip, government ownership 
—centralization, paternalism, com- 
munism, socialism! This is the coming 
conflict. This is the threatened crises.” 
My friend’s error, however was in not 
distinguishing between public and pri- 
vate property; hence his false con- 
clusion that the movement making 
for public ownership of public proper- 
ty was a movement making for public 
ownership of all property. Nothing 
ean bring about socialism in this coun- 
try unless it be a stubborn refusal on 
the part of arrogant wealth to yield 
back to public hands that which it had 
no moral right to take from the public. 
In this connection, and in support of 
what I have just said, permit me to here 
read an editorial from one of the oldest, 
strongest and most representative Re- 
publican papers published on the Pac- 
ific coast. In a recent issue of the 
“Portland Oregonian” appeared this 
bold and timely editorial warning, un- 
der the title "Trust and Municipal Cor- 
poration, Socialist Makers:"' 

“We suppose our country is booked 
for socialism. Greed of speculators is 
bringing it on. Exploitation of public 
utilities by our first families hurries it 
forward. 

Operators everywhere are seizing 
their opportunity to capitalize the 
wants of the people in ways to create 
great properties, and to obtain great 
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dividends. The people believe that 
the only check to these schemes of 
plutocracy lies in a socialistic move- 
ment, under which the productive 
forces may be transformed into social- 
ized effort. 
' “The.Oregonian has not been will- 
ing to'sée this change. But in the 
contest that ів coming— forced by the 
greed df capitalism and of exploitation 
it finds-itself compelled to yield to new 
conditions. In the contest between 
greed and privilege on the one hand 
and popular rights on the other, it will 
follow the demands of the people, be- 
cause it belongs to the people. It 
must stand with them rather than with 
those who contend for the fictions of 
privileges and vested rights. It. will 
take its place in the ranks of the pro- 
letariat, and struggle with and for the 
proletariat, rather with or for those 
who have adopted the modern scheme 
of capitalizing the need of the multi- 
tude, and making the multitude pay 
dividends on the capitalization. 
Everyihing tends towards this new 
division of alignment Itis empha- 
sized by the demand of President 
Roosevelt for regulation апа control of 
the railroads. Itia furthered by ef- 
forts everywhere exerted, and wit- 
nessed in Portland as elsewhere today, 
to capitalize public funotions, and to 
turn them to private profit, for support 
of first families in luxury and idleness. 
It is not an issue which this newspaper 
sought. Gladly, rather, it would have 
avoided or averted it. Butit is upon 
us today, and it challenges attention, 
and tomorrow and next yearits de- 
mands wil be more imperative still. 
The astonishing growth of it is due 
to the inordinate greed of a plutocracy 
which never will admit that it has had 
enough.” 
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1 was asked at а socialist meeting 
recently if municipal ownership would 
not bring contentment, and thereby 
check the socialistic propoganda. [ am 
obliged to concede that will be one of 
the results. The socialist party, 
though organized and though it regu- 
larly nominates a ticket in New Zea- 
irnd, nowhere in the civilized world 
does it cast so much uneasiness about 
the movement, and the ultimate re- 
sult thereof when he has thought more 
carefully will see that a cure for soci- 
aliam, like the cure for democracy, is 
more socialism. 

We who stand for municipal owner- 
ship agree with Judge Black who said : 
“It ig not proposed by those who 
think as I do that any corporation 
shall lose one atom of its property. 
A lawful contract between a railroad 
company and the state is inviolable, 
and must not be touched by hostile 
hands, however bad the bargain may 
have been for the people. Mr.Gowen, 
and all others with similar contracts 
on their hands, are entitled each to 
his pound of flesh, and if it be ‘so 
nominated in the bond’ the Common- 
wealth must bare her bosom to all 
their knives and let them ‘cut nearest 
the heart.’ 

But we, the people, have rights of 
property as well as the corporations, 
and ours are--or ought to be—as 
sacred as theirs. Between the great 
domain which we have ceded to them, 
and that which still belongs to us, the 
line is plainly and distinctly marked, 
and if they cross it for purposes of 
plutder, they should be driven back 
under the lash of the law.” 

If the corporations that monopolize 


public utilities are unwilling to com- 
nly with the demands of the people, 
then the law of competition should be 
resorted to, the public becoming а 
competitor. | 

Ihave illy repaid the debt which 
you kindly in inviting me to appear 
before you impose upon me. If I 
have made it clear that the advocates 
of municipal ownership of public 
utilities are but contending for a 
return to first principles, then I am 
contented. IfI have convinced you 
that itis the other fellows who are 
promoting the various isms calculated 
to overthrow republican institutions, 
thenI am more than content—I am 
delighted. I shall close my paper 
with the opening paragraph of Judge 
Blaek's celebrated add-vess, from 
which I have so copiously quoted—an 
address which hia biographer informs 
us that ‘‘it is doubtful if any other 
speech on a technical question of law 
and industria} economy ever produced 
effects so profound and so far-reach- 
ing." The judge said: 

‘The charge that І am communist 
enough to wish the destruction of all 
corporate property is unture. I think 
myself the most conservative of cite 
izens. T believe with my whole heart 
in the right of life, liberty and proper- 
ty, and if anybody hasstruggled more 
faithfully, through good report and 
evil, to maintain it inviolate, I do not 
know who heis. I respect the state 
constitution. Perhaps І am prejudic- 
ed in favor of natural justice and 
equality. Iam convinced that with- 
out the enforcement of the fundament- 
allaw, honest government cannot be 
expected.” 


——— 
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Judge Louis W. Cunningham. 


The W orth of a Liberal Education. 


By Thomas Elmer Will, 


LIBERAL education — what is 
it? i 

An education is a drawing -out and 
development of the powers. A liberal 
education is a liberating of the powers; 
strengthening and perfecting them and 
making them not the masters but the 
servants of the sovereign, Unconquer- 
able Man. 

We seek wealth. Why? That we 
may possess power. We seek position 
to obtain power. We seek standing, 
reputation, fame, that we may wield 
power. j 

Power lifts us from the abyss of im- 
potence and nothingness and enables 
us to attain our ends, to make our im- 
press upon the world, to build our- 
selves death monuments, to live in his- 
tory. 

And whence comes power? From 
the infinite, inexhaustible ocean of en- 
ergy, without beginning and. without 
end. Man may become: a; conduit 
through which this! power will flow. 

Given this and we have, on the mil- 
itary field, the Alexander, Caesar or 
Napoleon; in literature, the Shake- 
speare; in poetry, the Homer, Virgil 
and Milton; in invention, the Steven» 
son апа Edison; in oratory, the Demos- 
thenes and Phillips; in commerce, the 
Marshall Field ; in science, the Darwin; 
in philosophy, the Aristotle and Spen- 
cer; in politics, the Lincoln; in truth— 
seeking,and finding, the Socrates; and 
in things of the spirit,the Jesus of Naz- 
areth. 


To the extent that man is “Hberally 
educated" his connection with this 
ocean of power is perfected and his 
eapacity to achieve results is enlarged. 

And itis results the age demande 
and needs. Not ‘‘what school you 
attended?" ‘What degrees have you 
teken?" but “What гап you do?" is 
the queston the eager, critical world is 
asking, and rightly asking, of him who 
claims to be educated. 

The queston may be asked in a nar- 
row spirit. It may seek an answer 
which can be given not by the seer, 
the poet, prophet, philospher, liberator 
of saint, but by the slave alone. But 
the question itself is right. The world 
wants doers; men who can make two 
grass blades grow where but one grew 
before, or “two clear ideas where one 
hazy one grew before;" who ean feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, heal the 
sick, inatruct the ignorant, liberate the 
enslaved, inspire the  desponding, 
make the desert blossom, and hasten 
the coming of the Kingdom of Good on 
earth. 

Whoever can do any one of these 
things is, to the extent that he can do 
it, an educated man. The book fetieh 
has had its day. The notion that he 
alone is educated who has taken & 
prescribed course and received certain 
grades on certain tests, is dead. The 
educated man is the whole man, the 
complete man, the manof power. 
Certain studies, disciplines and ex- 
periences may aid in attaining this 
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completeness and power; butthe pro- 
cess is subordinate— & means; the end 
is the power. 

And what is this end worth? 
is it not worth? 


What 
What is anything 
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worth? Before it all things else pale 
into insignificance. It is this that 
makes the man among men ; the citizen 
of the world, of all worlde and of all 
time; the inhabitant of eternity. 


August. 


O, tropie month, sun-kissed and dewey-eyed, 

We welcome thee, the Autumn's dusky bride. 
"Upon thy damask cheek life's wine burns red 

The Aster shakes her fringes 'neath thy tread. 
The crimson cherry gleams within thy hair 

Thy wild-flow’r breath with fragrance fills the air. 
The Goldenrod and purple grape festoon thy gown, 

And just to crown thee with an added grace 
The summer sky her brightest blue lets down.  ' 

Bride of the Autumn, beautous, blushing, Queen 
More fair indeed art thou, than poet's dream. 

Bright cousin thou to modest, blushing, June, 
Thou comest laden with the fruit and bloom 

To meet thy bridegroom in his gypsy dress 
Who greets thee with a kiss and fond caress. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirits laden with rich spoil 
The fruit and bloom of Summer’s thrift and toil. 

We loved the Springtime in her green-leaf crown, 
We loved the Summer in her rose-strewn gown. 

We love thee for the color thou dost bring 
And for the wondrous charm in everything. 

For star-crown’d nights and winds that whisp’r through the trees 
For cricket’s ‘chirp and drowsy hum of bees. 

We love thee for the magic thou dost make 
Upon the fields, the lanes, the woodland way, 

And for God’s peace which fills the tropic day. 

—JBy Miss E. M. Weatherhead, Denver, Colo. 


HILE, without doubt, we are to a 
great extent creatures of habit 
‘and environment, yet the many 
experiments in the breeding of differ- 
ent animale have proven quite conclu- 
sively that the health and vigor of 
both mind and body depend to a great 
extent on the characteristics of ances- 
tors. The good or bad mental and 
physical conditions of our ancestors 
effect these conditions in ourselves. 
And these conditions in us will surely 
effect our children. 

My father's father began building а 
home in the wilds of central New 
York over a hundred years ago. He 
married & weakly constituted young 
woman, who died in giving birth to 
her first child, my father. His father 
again married; this time & more. ro- 
bust woman, and raised а family of 
healthy, robust children. But my 
father grew up & puny weakling, unfit 
for the strenuous life of a new-country 
farmer in those days. And so his 
father decided that the best thing to 
do wasto make a preacher of him. 
So he was sent to school; and when 
about twenty years old he entered 
Madison University a poor boy in 
in every sense of the word; and for 
nine long years he struggled to per- 
fect himself for the work of the min- 
istry. He graduated with honors; 
and the day he was ordained he mar- 
ried my prospective mother. 

But the poor quality of life he got 
from his mother, combined with the 
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By D. Edson Smith. 


hard work necessary to get him 
through college in a satisfactory man- 
ner left him with bankrupted vital 
powers, and an almost total nervous 
wreck. But the woman he married 
was of strong body and mind. 

And she set about at once in a very 
practical manner to rescue her hus- 
band from the jaws of death. She 
took him to the island of Marthas 
Vineyard in a fishing smack, and nur- 
sed him back to comparative health. 

But it was while under these non- 
vital conditions of mind and body that 
the crime of my begetment was com: 
mitted. But, like so many others, it 
was the crime of Ignorance. 

How could it be otherwise than that 
I should be born, (Jan 11, 1839) а 
most unpromsing looking baby, of 
whom my mother’s uncle, with whom 
they were then living, said: “Itis no 
use to try to raise such a black, small, 
scrawny, squalling, son of a sinner as 
that thing is.” 

But the mother’s love was strong, 
and and by careful manipulation the 
spark of life was kept in the body. 
But with an in valid husband, and a 
puny child, my mother early began 
the study of the proper care of the 
body. And my earliest reoollecti.ng 
are regarding rules and regulations 
regarding а healthy body. Апа the 
aches and pains of my childhood days 
were 8 great incentive, added to my 
mother's teachings, to an early person- 
alstudy of the causes and cures of 
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dis-ease. But nottill I have suffered 
untold misery of bodily pains for over 
fifty years did I learn how to live a 
healthful, happy life, free from suf- 
ferings of all kinds. 

The first great health truth I learned 
was: “That any thing that will 
fend to make a well person sick, will 
tend to make a sick person sicker.’’ 
Consequently I have always let drugs 
alone. 

And early in my investigations I 
came to look upon Doctors with great 
suspicion. I found they were either 
blindly following the text books writ- 
ten by blind men, or else they were 
simply experimenting. The universal 
teaching was that salvation of soul 
and body depended on following 
blindly the prescription of a strictly 
orthodox priest or doctor. And it did 
not take very long observation, nor 
deep research, to convince me that I 
was much better off in both mind and 
body if 1 let orthodox priests and 
doctors entirely alone. 

Iearly discovered the fact that all 
curative powers lay within my own 
organism, and that by obeying 
nature’s laws I would not be sick. 
Or if sick, by ceasing to disobey, 
nature would speedily effect a cure. I 
early learned thatthe whole of the 
science of true healing could be sum- 
med upin the sentence, clean the 
machine, and let it rest. And the 
wisest cf physicians аг® of the same 
conclusion. 

John Mason Good, M. D., F. R. S. 
says:“The Science of Medicine is a 
barbarous jargon " 

Prof. Valentine Mott, the great 
surgeon, says: “Of all sciences, 
medicine is the most uncertain." 

Sir Astley Cooper, the famous Eng- 
lish surgeon, says: Тһе science of 
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medicine is founded on conjecture, 
and improved by murder." 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, of the New 
York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, said: ‘Іп their zeal to do good, 
physicians has done much harm, they 
hurried thousunds to their graves who 
would have recovered if left to na- 
ture." 

Dr. Cyrus Edson says. “After all 
has been said regarding medical 
science, it must be admitted that a 
proper observance of the rules of per- 
sonal and public hygiene on the part 
of every individual belonging to the 
civilized world would do more to ef- 
fect a reduction of the death rate and 
prolong the average duration of life 
than any discovery in the cure of dis- 
eases that at present seems within tho 
bounds of possibility." 

Page after page could be readily fil- 
led with similar testimony from equal- 
ly as eminent men. And since com- 
ing to years of maturity I have had 
no more use for a doctor than I have 
had for а priest. Апа Inever expect 
to have any use for either. 

If then the doctor is too weak, and 
dangerous a reed to lean upon what 
shall we do to escape disease, or to 
free ourselves if we are already af- 
flicted? Simply get rid of your ignor- 
ance by studying some of the publica- 
tions, easily within the reach of every- 
body, devoted to a plain exposition of 
the natural causes and cures of die- 
ease. There is nothing mysterous 
about it. The laws, or principles, 
governing the cause aud cure of all 
diseases are just as plain and just as 
inevitable as the laws of mathematics 
or any other principle of nature. 

The first essential of perfect health 
is the constant deep breathing of pure 
air. Most of our occupations, and 
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many forms of dress tend to restrict 
deep breathing. Try to dress so that 
the deepest breath will not be in theleast 
impeded by any part of the clothing. 
And to overoome the contraction of 
the chest by your occupation, prac- 
tice a few minutes every morning and 
night standing erect and trying to 
throw your elbows back so they will 
touch behind. And always in walk- 
ing strive to keep the shoulders as far 
back as possible, and breathe deep- 
ly. 

We are apt to forget that without 
breath there is no life. And that the 
more breath the morelife, Weshould 
pay moreattention to breathing than 
to any other bodily function. Care- 
less breathing will shorten our days 
by decreasing our vitality. 

In the highest school of Oriental 
Philosophy the science of correct 
breathing is one of the most important 
things taught. But such a science is 
not known in our schools, and as a re- 
sult we are a nation of invalids and 
"the white scourge” is wonderfully 
adapted for straining out the impuri- 
ties of the air, and also warming it. 

The object of breathing airin the 
lungs is to purify the blood and fur- 
nish nourishment for all parts of the 
body. If there is not sufficient pure 
air taken into the lungs to thoroughly 
purify the blood, the waste products 
of the body which should have been 
eliminated are returned to the circula- 
tion and poison the whole system. 
No one can possibly have a good cir- 
culation, and clear, bright complexion 
ora clear, full disposition, who does 
not habitually breath deeply of the 
purest air. 

Every particle of food we take 
must be thoroughly oxygenated before 
itean yield us all its nourishment, 
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and before the waste products of the 
system can be changed so they can 
be eliminated. Breath certainly is 
life. 

Occultists in all ages have taught 
that there was to be found in the air 
a substance or principle from which 
all vitality and life was derived. 
This life principle is in tha air and in 
all forms of matter. Butitis neither 
air nor matter. Yetif it was not in 
the air breathed by animals and plant 
life, they would die though they 
might be killed with air. 

Occultists teach that this life sub- 
stance is furnished to our bodies in a 
normal amount when we normally 
breath pure air. But by controlled 
and regularly breathing we ean ex- 
tract a greater supply which is stored 
away in the brain and nerve centers, 
just as а storage battery stores away 
electricity, to be used when necessary. 
and they further teach that one who 
has learned how to store away this 
substance may impart this strength to 
others and give them increased vitality 
and health. This is the secret of 
“magnetic healing." When we 
realize that all muscle and nerve force 
is largely dependent on this substance 
that only enters the body through in- 
haling pure air, the importance of 
proper breathing is easily under- 
stood. : 

Carefully: Anaductea scientific ex- 
experiments have showz that soldiers 
and sailors who sleep with their 
mouths open are much more liable to 
contract contagious diseases than 
those who breath properly through 
the nostrils. Whoever breathes 
through the mouth is violating one of 
natures laws, and ie sowing the seeds 
of disease. Only ‘‘civilized’”’ man 
breathes through his mouth. a habit 
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acquired through unnatural methods 
of living. 

. Letthose whose nostrils have become 
clogged by partial disease, practice 
twice а day snuffing cold water up the 
nostrils. Although always breathing 
through my nostrils, yet twice a day 
I plunge my face into a basin of cold 
water апа draw a lot of it into my 
nostrils, apitting it out of my mouth. 

This keeps the nostrils clean and 
makes the breathing of fresh air a 
delight. І also daily practice closing 
one nostril with my finger and draw a 
long deep breath into the open nostril, 
then change my finger to the other 
And so repeat several times. 

It requires time and persistent effort 
to acquire perfect breathing, but when 
attained one will feel well repaid for 
all vas (his or her) work. Devote a 
few minutes when undressed night 
and morning to filling your lungs with 
fresh air till every remote air cell is 
exercised, and the chest cavity ex- 
panded in all directions. ` 

Remember that every organ of the 
body is dependent upon the blood for 
nourishment, and that the quality of 
the blood depends more upon the 
amount of pure air drawn into the lungs 
than upon any thing else and you will 
begin to realize the importance of deep 
breathing of pure air through the nos- 
trile at all times. 

It now seems to bea well demon- 
strated scientific truth that the organic 
portion of all vegetables and animals 
ia formed from atmospheric elements. 

Dr. Geo. W.Carey, the first scientist 
to advance this idea, claims that 
chemistry and the spectroscope prove 
that vegetable and animal tissue is 
precipitated or condensed air. That 
for vegetables the earth serves as a 
negative pole, furnishing all neces- 
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sary mineral salts in solution, which 
causes a precipitation of the oil, sugar, 
albumen, etc. from the air. And 
that animal tissue is similarly formed. 
The food we eat furnishes the inorgan- 
ic salts, the workers that carry on the 
chemistry of life;and the air, passing 
through the complex structure of hu- 
man, or animal, structure combines 
with the mineral salts and solidifies 
until it is finally deposited as flesh 
&nd bone. 

If this be true how very important 
that the air we breathe shall be pure. 
And so we conclude that from every 
point of view we must breath pure air 
constanily in order to have perfect 
health. 

Under our present methods of civil- 
ization this is impossible. The air in 
the home, the office, the church, the 
theatre, is more or less impure. I 
seldom go to an indoor gathering be- 
cause of this impure air I am forced to 
breathe. At home we keep a constant 
draft of fresh air passing through the 
house night and day. Our bed rooms 
are on the upper floor, with two ог 
more large windows in each room, and 
all arranged so they open into hallways 
having outside windows, so Ша each 
bed-room is open to all points of the 
compass. There is not a bit of glass 
in any of the ten windows оп this 
second floor. No sash. Simply a 
large wire screen in each to keep out 
insects, The air in these rooms is 
almost as pure as that out in the open. 

But most of my readers have to live 
in houses already built. They must 
do the best they can under existing 
conditions to obtain all possible fresh 
air by keeping the windows open as 
wide as possible. If one understands 
the importance of always breathing 
pure air they will find ways aud means 
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to inprove on prevailing conditions in 
most communities. 

To those suffering from the breath- 
ing of too little pure air in the past, the 
very best thing to do would be to 
spend а summer out-of-doors in the 
pure mountain air surrounding Crys- 
tola, Colorado. 

The next matter of great importance 
is that of eating. And here we come 
tomy conflicting views, and much 
charity must be exercised. We must 
not be dogmatic. Perhaps no one has 
yet attained all the truth on this im- 
portant subject. 

I have been earnestly studying this 
matter for over fifty years and I atill 
keep finding new ideas regarding it. 
All I can do is to give you my present 
conclusions after an earnest study 
and experience of over fifty years. 
My experience covers all the practices 
in this country with the exception of 
tobacco and whiskey using. They 
were to me so obviously unhealthy 
that I never would attempt their use. 

It is quite a popular saying that 
‘‘whatig one man’s food is another man’s 
poison." Now, on general principles, 
I believe this saying is erroneous. On 
general principles what is food for one 
man is food for allmen. And whatis 
poison for one man is poison for all 
men. Milkis food for all children, 
But if given too often, or in too large 
quanities it will act as a poison. And 
owing to other conditions, what would 
be too often, or too large a quanity for 
one child, would not be for another. 

Wheat, corn, olives, rice, beans, 
apples and nuts are food for all men. 
But, under certain abnormal conditi- 
ons of the men, or because of eating 
them too often or in too large quantities 
they may become a poison. I believe 
that under normal conditions, what is 
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food for one man is food for all men. 
And what is poison for one man, tobac- 
co for instance, is poison for all men. 

Perfeot health requires that our 
bodies be supplied with the proper 
amount of albumen, or protein, for tis- 
sue building; sugar, or oil, for fuel; 
and twelve mineral salts like lime, 
magnesium, iron, sodium, silica, ete. 

A few articles of food contain all 
these necessary elements in about the 
proper proportion. Wheat, corn, and 
milk for instant. People in a normal 
condition, in the temperate zone, can 
live and enjoy perfect health indefi- 
nitely on either of these foods. But if 
you extract the starch from the wheat 
or the corn, or the butter from the milk, 
no one could live but a short time on 
the starch or the butter. For there 
would be no albumen, nor salts in 
either, which are absolutely essential 
for perfect health. 

Nature has provided а great variety 
of articles of food which are healthful 
if eaten in proper combinations. If 
our ancestors had lived normal lives, 
and if we were living normallives, our 
tastes would be a correct guide as to the 
kinds of food and the proper amount of 
each to take. But none of ua have 
lived normal lives, and our tastes are 
80 perverted that itis not to rely on 
them either as to the quality or quan- 
tity of food necessary for perfect 
health. 

We are largely creatures of habit 
and education. 

A normal child will not like а great 
many common articles of food and 
drink until they have been educated 
to like them. So that in our present 
system of perverted, artificial, life it is 
not alway safe to follow our appetites. 
We have got to search out by reason 
and experiment what is the best kind 
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of food and their combinations to in- 
avre perfect health. 


The natural food forthe child until 
it grows a full set of teeth is its 
mother’s milk. 

Prof. Bunge, the leading authority 
in Europe, and perhaps in the world, 
on the composition and uses of milk, 
has demonstrated it to be one of the 
greatest marvels of nature. Не has 
proven that the milk of each kind of 
animal varies in its ingredients, those 
requiring rapid growth being rich in 
albumen, while others vary in propor- 
tion to the requirements of the young 
consumer. A born oolt will double ite 
own weight in sixty days from birth, 
while a calf requires forty-seven days, 
but it takes a human body one hund- 
red and eighty days to double its own 
weight, when normally fed at its 
mother’s breast. Thus we find that 
cow’s milk is very rich in albumen, 
which causes a rapid growth of the 
body, while the milk of a woman ex- 
ceeds all other milk in the amount of 
lactic acid it contains. The reason 
of this із that lactic acid builds the 
brain, while albumen builds the body. 
In a human baby nature subordinates 
everything else to equipping it with 
good brain power, its chief tool of ex- 
istence, and all that makes life po de- 
sirable. 

Prof. Bunge’s investigations in his 
own country proves that more than 
half the mothers in cities or towns were 
incapable of properly nursing their 
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own babies. And he also found that 
the mortality of infants in London 
was six times greater among those fed 
on cow’s milk than those nursed in & 
natural manner. 

These facts show the vital impor- 
tance of having human babies fed om 
human milk. Nothing ean be a perfect 
substitute for it. 

And cow’s milk as usually drank by 
adults is far from a perfect food on 
other grounds. Milk when exposed to 
the air readily absorbs all the foul 
substances of the air. Pasteurizing or 
boiling it does not improve it because 
it devitalizes it. The milk of any ani- 
mal, in order that it may be a perfect 
food for that animal, must be slowly 
drawn from the teat by sucking itin- 
to.the mouth of the baby, thus thour- 
oughly mixing it witb the saliva and 
preventing its contact with the germ 
laden air. And remember that this is 
raw food. And if drawn from a per- 
fectly healthy motherit is a perfect 
food, and, so far as food is comcerned, 
will produee perfect health. 

No woman has the right to become 
a mother unless she has every reason 
to believe that she is capable of nurs- 
ing her children. 

And when we become so educated 
that we recognize the fact that the 


good of one is the good of all, then 
all eandidates for parenthood will 
gladly submit themselves to examina- 
tion by а competent committee before 
consenting to such far reaching poses 
bilities. 


To be continued. 
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HERE will be a rift in the clouds 
of superstition when mortals real- 
ize their true relationship то the 

Deity. The law of harmony will be es- 
tablished and the scale of Чѓе will bal- 
ance. "The mist of time will roll away 
and the sunshine of Love will gladden 
the trembling soul who stands in ab- 
ject fear of an angry God. The dawn 
of a new day in the life of those who 
only believe, for knowledge is greater 
than belief and is that subtle force that 
destroys suggestions of fear. 

Know thyself, is & command as old 
astheages. To become conscious of 
our relationship and oneness, we must 
first realizethatGod hasnotmadea mis- 
take inHis highest work of creation.The 
creator whose magic hand fashioned 
the starry dome above and the beauti- 
ful earth and all the mighty planets 
that revolve upon theaxle of time so 
harmoniously, end the flowers in their 
fragile beauty, the bird to sing, and 
the leaves to whisper lullabys, made 
mortal man his crowning feature, not 
to destroy, but to progress and grow 
in grace and in power, to be а master 
and not а slave, to be an individual, 
to think and to work out his own sal- 
vation and to do so, he must first un- 
derstand that the “ Kingdom of heaven 
is within" апа until he fully compre- 
hends the true position he occupies in 
this great universe and that he is 
part and parcels of ай, he will live on 
neath the shadow of superstition and 
think of himself as a poor worm of the 


When the Mist Has Rolled Away--“ The 
| Mist of Time.” 


By Mrs. P. L. Noble, Houston, Tex. 


dust апа ‘ав а man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 


Poor weary man alone seems to have 
lost the way, All nature vibrates in 
harmony tothe key of love and has 
moved on for countless ages in the 
selfsame way while man alone stands 
on the brink of despair, as it were, dai- 
ly searching for a new pathway. 


The evolution of time has written 
upon its pages a thousand modes of 
worship, so changeable, so weak, 80 
frail is man, who by right of birth is 
heir to all, if he would only claim his 
heirship. There is only one way and 
it is to live in harmony with God's law, 
not to be biased by the laws and creed 
established by man for the same man 
have established other laws and other 
creeds апа to be on the safe side, ‘tis 
best to know a law that is unchangeable, 
fixed eternal, the alpha and omega, 
and then how beautiful will life be on 
our earth. Heart aches will cease for 
heart aches and sorrow, despair and 
worry, anxiety and wretchedness will 
be forever banished, the Kingdom will 
have come on earth as it is in heaven. 

Live up to the highest law you are 
capable of conceiving and it will be a 
law of love that will guide you on and 
on the pathway of eternal progression. 

Nothing that has been created can 
ever be destroyed. It can only change 
form, and mortal man when the change 
called death comes, will wear in the 
spiritual world a robe of his own crea- 
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tion. If he desire it to be beautiful 
then his life must be so on earth. 

For every thought and act in our 
earthly life forms a thread in the gar- 
ment of the Soul. 

Love will prompt our actions, love 
will form the silken folds of our spirit- 
ual robe and we will dwell in the angel 
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wor'd forever. enjoying the beauties nf 
our Creator's matchless hand, brought 
fave to face with our loved ones who 
have gone on before and who are 
God's ministering angels, ever ready 
to guide us into paths of peace and 
endless love. 


m s 


The All-Love. 


By Grace M. Brown, in Essence of Common Sense 


From the blue of heights supernal, 
From the blue of the seething sea, 

Comes the voice of the great eternal 
In tones of love to me. 


And it gives the glorious message 
From the throbbing heart ot all 

To the longing soul of the earth-child 
In cottage and marble hall, 


No princess in royal garments, 
No maiden in meek attire, 

No man in kingly armor, } 
No slave with heart afire.— 


No fluttering brilliant insect, 
No bird with radiant wing, 


No patient beast of burden. 
No loving trusting thing 


But feels the subtle rapture 


Which sweeps from realms above, 


Enfolding with tenderest sweetness 
All life with God’s great love! 
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Storm Signs. 


Revolution is in the Colorado air, 
Not with marching armies flying ban- 
ners, martial music and blood galore, 
but none the less intense because of 
the absence of these accessories, 

First Ше national committeeman of 
the republican party notifies the peo- 
plethat he and his eateerhed associates, 
all men of prominence propose to lead 
the republican sheep from the Coyote 
hills into the broad peaceful valley 
flowing with clear, pure water, where 
to browse will be one long, sweet con- 
tinuous joy. 

Scarcely had the souud of this shep- 
herds flute died away ere the public 
ear was greeted by another commo- 
tion like unto the sounds supposed to 
emanate from the scene of an Irish 
wake at 4:00 A. M. . 

It was only Senator Tom Patterson 
and associates throwing the Corpora- 
tion democrats over the battlements of 
the democratic heaven. 

And so the fight is on and the peo- 


ple, the lambs who have been shorn 
regularly for, lo, these many years,can 
eostatically exclaim бо wolf, go it 
bear," when the corporation demo- 
crats and the corporation republicans 
pull off their bi-annual contest. 


The liberal minded voters of Colora- 
do are with Stevenson and Patterson 
so long as their efforts are honest and 
sincere. The great masa of democrats 
desire what is right; the great mass of 
republicans want what is fair, then let 
the neople regardless of party get to- 
gether, cast from out their midst the 
corporation serving portion of all po- 
litical organizations, and have a fair, 
square contest between Corporate 
Greed and Human Rights. 


This is no time to cling to old tradi- 
tions. What our fathers believed was 
good enough for them and their day 
but unless it meets present exigencies 
it is not for us. 


Colorado has endured long enough 
the odium of the misdeeds of a few 
indiscreet officials who ‘‘clothed with 
a little brief authority’ assumed that 
they had inherited the “Divine right" 
of the King and could do no wrong. 
The time is here; the time is now; the 
ground is ours; the cause is just and in 
the fight that is now оп there should 
be no foolish sentiment allowed to di- 
vide the common people in the great 
fight for the common weal. 
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A Notable Decision. 


Judge A. P. Toombs, police magis- 
trate of the city of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, has taken a position that 
should be assumed by judges of super- 
ior courts ail over the country. It 
is the practice of justices and examin- 
ing magistrates all over the land to 
decide technieallegal points in favor 
of the goverment thus throwing the 
burden of appeal upon the defendant 
before the court. 

The circumstances leading up to 
this particular decision are aa fol- 
lows :— 

The city council of Colorado Springs 
passed an ordinance regulating and 
licensing certain occupations amony 
them, ‘‘Clairvoyance, Palmistry, For- 
tune Telling, Hypnotism, Mesmerism, 
Readings and like exhibitions for 
which a fee or charge is made.” such 
in substance the import of sec. 62. 

Mrs. Lucy, A. Sampson,. a Spirit- 
ualist Minister? Clairvoyant and Clair- 
audient, was nrrested for refusing to 
pay a license for exercising these 
gifts. She employed as her attorney 
W.M. Swiftone of the prominent 
young lawyers of Colorado Springs 
and the case came on for hearing be- 
fore Judge Toombs. 

The facts adduced at the hearing 
are set forth in the following written 
opinion of Judge Toombs. 

STATE OF COLORADO, 


County oF EL Pas о, ss. Case No.1812 


The City of Colorado Springs, Plain- 
tiff, 
' V8. 
Lucy A. Sampson, Defendant. 


Complaint is made by Chief Alex. 
Adams that the said Lucy A. Samp- 
son did violate Section 62 of the Ordi- 


nance of the City of Colorado Springs, 
to-wit: 

"That said Lucy A. Sampson did 
practice the vocation of Clairvoyancy 
and for which a charge is made with- 
out having firet obtained a license to 
do so." 

To substantiate this charge in the 
Complaint the City introduced one 
witness Mrs. Jennie L. Nalley, the 
wife of Police officer Nalley, who tes- 
tified upon direct examination that at 
the request of Chief of Police Adams 
she solicited an interview and a read- 
ing from the said Lucy A. Sampson 
for which reading she paid Mrs. Samp- 
son one dollar. Upon oross-examin- 
ation Mrs. Nalley testified that she 
went to the Barnes Block on Sunday 
Evening where the spiritualists were 
holding their religious meeting where 
shesaw many intelligent and refin- 
ed people and listened to а lecture or 
sermon on the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. She further testified that af- 
ter the aaid meeting she sought an in- 
terview with Mrs. Sampson and asked 
her to give her a Spiritual reading, 
which reading she stated was the 
practice of her religion, and that she 
did then and there make a date with 
Mrs. Sampson for a reading, which is 
alleged in the Complaint was given on 
or about the 13th day of July, 1906. 
And much that was told her in the 
said reading she testified was true re- 
lative to her past life. Mrs. Nalley 
further testified on cross-examination 
that she had not up to that time recei- 
ved any money, but that she expected 


a remuneration for her service in ob-' 


taining evidence for the purpose of 
convicting Mrs. Sampson for the vio- 
lation of the City’s Ordinance. 

There was no testimony or evidence 
before the court to show that Mrs. 
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Sampson practiced Clairvoyancy as'a 
business. There was no word of evi- 
dence given by this single witness for 
the City to show that Mrs. Sampson 
` was а professional Medium and prac- 
ticed her profession for money. There 
was no evidence to show that she had 
& place of business, а sign, or adver- 
tised for business, or ever gave a read- 
ing before orsince this one in 
question. 

This court does not make its find- 
ings on presumptions, but rather on 
the evidence of truth and the law. 

THEREFORE, from {һе testimony 
given in this case the Court finds: 
First, that the evidence in this case is 
not sufficient to prove the allegation 
made in the Complaint; SECOND, if the 
Ordinance was violated the City was 
& party to the violation of its own Or- 
dinance. It was as much responsible 
for the practice of Clairvoyance as 
this defendant and it should not be 
permitted to replenish its treasupry 
from penalties incurred at its own in- 
atigation. For authority see FORD vs 
Cisy Or DENVER, 10th Colorado ap- 
peals Reports. Page 500, which reads 
in part as follows: “When a city it- 
self is instrumental in procuring the 
violation of its own Ordinance ny the 
saleof liquor in order to lay the foun- 
dation for a suitin which a judicial 
opinion as to what would constitute a 
violation of the ordinance might be 
procured, it is in no position to say its 
ordinunce has been violated. It can- 
not be heard to complain of an aot, 
the doing of which it solicited.” When 
the Chief of Police induced this wit- 
ness (himself гт by another) to go to 
ihe place of worship of these people 
for the purpose of meeting this defen- 
dant to get her to agree to do an aot 
whioh he believed to be a violation of 
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the Ordinance, his zeal for the punish- 
ment ofthe violation of the law got 
the better of his judgement and his 
act is at least reprehensible. For au- 
thority see Connor etal, Plaintiffs 
in Error vs THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE 
Or CoLoRADO, Defendants in Error, 
18th ,Colorado Reports, Page 373, 
which reads in part as follows: “when 
in their zeal or under a mistaken sense 
of duty, detectives suggest the com- 
mission of a crime and instigate oth- 
ers to take part in its commission in 
order to arrest them while in the act, 
although the purpose may be to cap- 
ture old offenders, their conduct is 
notonly reprehensible, but criminal 
and ought to be rebuked rather than 
encouraged by the courts." Also in 
the same on Page 379, “Some courts 
have gone а great way in giving en- 
couragement to detectives in some 
very questionable methods adopted by 
them to discover the guilt of crimin- 
als; but they have not yet gone so far, 
and І trust never will as to lend aid 
or encouragement to officers who may 
under a mistaken sense of duty, en- 
courage and assist parties to commit 
crime in order that they may arrest 
and have them punished for so doing.” 

Тнівр: This Court is of the opinion 
that an ordinance passed by a city 
council or а law enacted by any legis- 
lative body requiring a license jto ;be 
paid by one who practices Clairvoy- 
ancy for the purpose of unfolding their 
own spiritual natures or for the pur- 
pose of teaching the higher spiritual 
truth to mankind, would be and is un- 
constitutional. There is much super- 
stition still lurking in the religions and 
laws of our land and there is nothing 
which will dispel it but the truth; 
and the truth is taught by many who 
have the gift of Clairvoyancy. The 
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greatest men and women the world has 
ever seen — Elijah, Jesus, Paul Gau- 
tama, Mohammed, Dante, Balzar, 
Swedenborg, and a host of others who 
might be cited— were clairvoyants. 

They have taught mankind what 
they have heard and seen. There is 
8 tendancy among many to ignore all 
mystical phenemena as abnormal, un- 
n&tural and unhealthful; but when we 
view the subject rightly we find that 
such manifestations are indispensable 
to the progress of the human race. 

A manifestation from hidden sources 
&lways arouses the interest of the 
thinker of the progressive mind. The 
results willbe the discovery of some 
new law, the use of which will take the 
race forward another step and: give us 
a better religion, better laws and a 
higher civilization. The greatest re- 
ligious liberty shall be allowed in this 
the dawn of the twentieth century. It 
is true that some use their religion to 
cover up а multitude of eins, that some 
&re sincere and that some are hypo- 
erites. Those who are sincere should 
not be discouraged whatever their be- 
lief. They should have a right to live 
according to it and to practice it. We 
can only advanceby knowing the 
truth. We cannot allow religious 
freedom for one sect and not for anoth- 
er. I wish it distinctly understood 
that I am not a spiritualist and that 
this decision ia not influenced by any 
personal motive. - 

In view of these facts the court finds 
the Defendant not guilty and she is 
hereby discharged and the City is 
given five (5) days in which to perfect 
an appeal. 

A. P. Toomas, Police Magestrate. 

It will be noticed that the Judge 
passes upon the important legal points 
of the government encouraging viola- 
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tion of law, апа also of the constitu- 
tional right to, by ordinance or other- 
wise, abridge the exercise of religious 
faiths or callings. The decision takes 
the broad ground, which is unassail- 


able from a scientific atandpoint, that 
elairvoyancy is a spiritual gift and it 
therefore follows that when itis used 
for the unfoldment of and teaching of 
higher spiritual truths it becomes and 
is religion per se, and is therefore not 
to be legally interfered with.. 


The Judge believes thus, instead of 
passing the case ир to a higher court 
throwing the burden of proof upon the 
defendant, places the burden of proof 
if appeal is taken upon the oity which 
up to this time is adjudged in the- 
wrong. 


The spiritualists of Colorado will 
welcome an opportunity to prove to the 
world in open court that the exercise 
of clairvoyance clairaudience and 
pschycometry are spiritual gifts be- 
queathed to mankind by the All Father 
for the help, guidance and uplifting of 
the human race. 


They will be glad to prove that the 
exercise of these gifte is in no wise 
connected with palmistry, card read- 
ing, fortune telling, hypnotism, mes- 
merism, telepathy, or mind reading. 


We have nut the honor of a personal 
acquaintance with Judge Toombs we 
know not and care not what his relig- 
ions belief may be, but we honor his 
firmness and fairness, the broad, lib- 
eral progressive spirit displayed and 
assure him that he will be the recipient 
of kindly thoughts from the great army 
of thinking men and women who have 
grown to believe that 


“There are greater things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” ` 
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The Summer Night 


With what a soft and dreamy cad- 
өпсө steals on the summer night. The 
day fades softly in the twilight’s em- 
brace and from afar is heard the good 
night of some belated bird whose 
tuneful throat can scarce restrain the 
melody that wells up from his thank- 
ful soul—a song of thanksgiving for 
the blessings of the day and for the 
-witcherie апа charm of summer 
nights. In the shadowy dusk of the 
evening one pale golden star flashes 
into view like a sentinel guarding the 
virgin purity of the twilight. One by 
one more stars come forth and light up 
the great vault of the sky and the 
moon glides across the starry realm, 
fair Queen of the summer Night. 
Now behold the weird and mystic 
dance of the fireflies—they march and 
countermarch, circling back and forth 
in strange and rhymthic measure un- 
til the woods are all aglow with light 
and color. Forth from the flower cups 
where they have lain during the heat 
of the day come myriad hosts of bright 
winged insects the soft whirr of their 
gauzy wings adding a charm to the 
fragrant night air. Golden banners 
stream from the starry vault of the sky 
until every crypt and corridor of Na- 
ture’s Grand Cathedral ig aglow with 
light and color. The harp strains of 
the trees vibrate, neath the light ca- 
reas of the vagrant breeze—there is an 
incense in the pathless wood that is in- 
describably sweet. The tiny creatures 
of the forest begin to pipe up their reed 
inetrumente—and the hoarse jug—a 
room of a frog orchestra in a neigh- 
boring swamp sounds weird and тув. 
terious. The plash of a waterfall 
adds another note of melody te the 
music of nature. Upon the calm bo- 
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som of the lake the water lily broods 
like a dove of peace wafting her frag- 
rant breath upon the night until it 
falls like a benediction upon Nature's 
children—the little children of the 
wood who live their simple lives in 
sweet content confident that the All 
Wise power which hath created and 
ordained them knoweth full well that 
they will not fail in the mission he hath 
given them to perform. Even the 
worm who has slept all day in the 
heart of a rose crawls forth to stretch 
his tiny limbs and drink in а share of 
the beauty and fragrance of the night 
proving thereby that the ugliest and 
most unprepossessing of Nature's 
children are worshipers at the shrine 
of The Beautiful. 
e е ө 


Solitude. 


The mind with ап eye for the beaut- 
ifulis charmed with solitude. There 
soul speaks with soul and harmony 
and peace prevail. 

Solitude touches the very depths of 
a sensitive soul and helps the under- 
standing to grasp the true meaning of 
life. 

The most sublime thoughts, the 
grandest conceptions in art, poesy, 
music and inventive genius have been 
developed, nutured, and unfolded in 
the depths of solitude. Enjoyment in 
solitude is an indication of an awaken- 
ед вош). There were times in the life 
of the Nazarene when his soul de- 
manded solitude. He could pray bet- 
ter and God seemed nearer to him 
when he was shut in with the creative 
force of Nature far from the discord 
and busy tumult of human life. There 
is agrace in solitude that has given 
to our most gifted writers and, musi- 
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cans their grandest and most sublime 
inspirations. 

In the solitude of reflection one 
grows nearer to God and learns to 
better assimilate truth than in the 
crowded throughfare of city life. The 
simplest things possess a charm when 
we have been much alone with them. 
Some of the deepest and dearest of 
our realizations seem almost too sa- 
огей and wonderful for the touch of 
words. Such treasures are laid away 
in the solitude of the soul and brought 
forth only when there are no eyes but 
own to look upon them. There are no 
sorrows so intense, no joya so exquisit 
as those experienced in solitude. Re- 
flection in solitude makes life a prayer 
and it's vibrations are like incense 
ascending heavenward. In solitude 
God's truths stand revealed and the 
soul that is not touched by them must 
be unresponsive indeed. In the soli- 
tude of Nature God speaks: ''Behold, 
Here am I." We look and see him 
reflected in the delicate beauty of the 
wayside flowers and the majestic curve 
and sweep of mountain and river. 
There is a peace which broods over the 
eternal hills and move with the wind- 
ing river that we may look in vain for 
in the crowded mart of the city. . 

The solitude of the sea where sky 
and water meet in one unbroken line 
is peculiar, and thesoul must be keen- 
ly attuned to the Infinite who would 
be charmed by such isolation, and yet 
it is amid such solitude that & man's 
true nature asseris itself. He stands 
revealed, an epitome of weakness or & 
giant in strength. If he be weak he 
eringes before the awful majesty of 
the mighty sea, and he cries out in 
his soul for a sight of land. 

He hath eyes to see yet he sees not; 
and ears to hear, but he hears only 
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that which holds no interest for him or 
else strikes him dumb with terror. If 
he is a strong soul there is a grandeur 
а sublimity in the boundless sea that 
thrills him with delight. The dancing 
waves with their foam-flécked billows 
are revelations. There is a tonic in 
the sea breeze that awakena the dor- 
mant energy of his being and he glo- 
ries in his strength. То such a soul 
there is more than just а broad ex- 
pense ofsea and sky. Every billow 
on the surface of the water is & ser- 
mon in itself, and a thousand and one 
fancies reveal themselves in the blue 
depths of the ocean's bed. Who has 
not felt the awe—inspiring silence of 
the forest where the solitude is is ex- 
quisite and intense that one can almost 
feel the beating of his own heart? 
Here he has the silent but intelligent 
company of leaf and blade, he inhales 
the odor of dainty blossoms, and lists 
to the soft cadence of gently waving 
branches as they bend in graceful 
conformity to the winds of heaven. Ah, 
here also is found “The peace which 
passeth understanding.” because born 
of the solitude which emanates from 
God. 

Let him who would learn the true 
secrets of the Almighty cume often to 
this quiet school and there learn the 
lesson that the silenca holds for him. 

e e Ө 

Solive that you may ever realize 
the Unseen. When you can do this 
your life will become one sublime 
symphony attuned to the musio of 
heaven. 

e 96 9 


The New Thought is & higher ex- 
pression of the old, just as flowers and 
fruit are higher expressions of the seed 
than mere leaves and branches. 
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Be at all times concious of the soul, 
this knowledge will cause you to walk 
атп the children of men as though 
you felt the everlasting arms of God 
strengthening, sustaining, and uplift- 
ing. 

| е ве ; 

The mirror of truth refleots back to 
the individual those pictures which he 
has created in the silent sanctuary of 
his own soul. 

e ә e 

The Arison Gazette the leading paper 
of that growing territory that should 
have been a state years ago, is urging 
the people to accept state hood with 
New Mexico. 

ө ө ө | 
We should &spire to become the 
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pupils of those above us and the teach- 
ега of those below us іп the soale of 
being. 

е e 6 

Aspire to rise and thou shalt move 
among the stare—for him who wills 
to fly —earth holds no prison bars. 

e ө өе 

Now Bryan himself is squarely in 
the running, and Roosevelt and Taft 
&re out let the people take courage. 

ө 6 @ 

The Socialists of Colorado have 
nominated Wm. D. Haywood now 
imprisoned in Idaho for governor. 

` з е ө 

Не who would be а teacher must 
first become master of his own condi- 
tion. 


Aa 


Wisdom and Folly. | 


Forth into the world of sunshine апа laughter 
Pondering I wonder'd searching for life's aime. 
Love and Truth flitted by, Friendship quickly efter, 

Sorrowful I cried ** is ev'rything in vain? 


Gay Pleasure hov’ring near, eagerly I call’d— 
Laugh'd the merry sprite “I am not for thee. 
Thou wert born for sadness—on thee I would pall 

Should I linger. Oh, come thou not to me. 


. But clasp my dark sister. Sorrow, to thy heart 
She shall teach thee Wisdom—fairest gift to man. 
And content shall be thine, ‘tis best we should part 
Ere thou knowest the truth, I naught but Folly am.'' 
—By Ida Gregory, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Ghost of the Red Man. 


Awaking from his sleep, the Warrior raised 
His head upon one arm, the while he gazed, 

for though his spirit stared and gently wept, 
This Chieftan had died there as he slept. 


No wigwam, aye, no braves, nor squaws were there, 
The trees had changed, the very rocks were bare. 

His bows, his arrows too had disappeared, 

E'en nature in her best loy brown and seared. 


Hhus as he lay and as the day rolled by, 
He turned and watched the stars up in the sky. 
No need to tell him now that time had changed, 
For by thes bodies were his flights arranged. 


Behold him now! A giant once was he, 
A monarch as you and I ne'er see, 
He strains his eye—he once could see a mile, 
Jt is some spell that holds him thus meanwhile. 


> Tis useless; he, whe ne'er had known or seen defeat, 
Must bow ai last—the Spirit said 'twas meet. 
So down again iuto his tomb he sped, 
And since then—he has reigned among his dead. 
—By Gilbert Patten Brown, 


Gathered From Everywhere... 


‘This department invites contributions of anecdotes, strange ha penings etc. 
рын ur months subscription to this magazine. Р nal 
nk worth reproducing, giving credit when possible, 


we wil give six 
send in what you 


For every one 
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Much Ado About Nothing. 


The committee in charge has barred Up- 
ton Sinclair's "The Jungle" from the public 
library in Topeka because "its general re- 
pulsiveness makes it unfit to be read." It 
is further announced that hereafter all 
"muckrake" books and periodicals will be 
put under the ban and refused a place on 
the library shelves. Апа this in Kansas, 
the former home of disgruntled, dissatisfied 
and faultfinding Populism. 

It is not likely that Sinclair's royalties 
will be noticeably decreased because of this 
action by the Topeka library committee; 
probably just as many people will read the 
book as would have read it under encour- 
agement of the Kansas critics—and possi- 
bly the world will be none the worse on 
that account. 

Anyway, there is a whole lot of bun- 
combe and rot about this "muckrake" busi- 
ness. "Uncle Tom's Cabin" was а good 
deal of a muekraker in its day, and so has 
been every other movel and essay and 
speech which has had a purpose and a prob- 
lem built on the frailties or actual sins of 
humanity. It would scarcely be possible to 
conceive of anything more brutal than this 
same book which as much as any one influ- 
ence regulted in the emancipation of the 
negro. It is full of inhumanities and cruel- 
ties and bloodshed and murder. But no one 
has ever questioned the good results 
brought about by this depiction of the worst 
and most repulsive side of the slavery situ- 
ation. Nor has anyone ever criticised the 
gentle little old lady who wrote it. 

There is as much difference in “muck- 
raking” books as in any other sort, and the 


critic who condemns them all indiscrimi- 
nately makes a worse mistake than tne man 
who reads the mall and p-onounces them 
good. Because “Raffles” was a school of 


burglary and crime and “Mrs. Warren's 
Profession" taught innocent young girls de- 
tails of moral shortcomings there is not on 
that account good reason for throwing out 
every book the theme of which is the 
wrongdoing of a certain class socially or in 
business. 


It is true that "The Jungle" is not what 
may properly be called elevating or inspir- 
ing; it does not arouse sweet thoughts or 
noble inspirations or teach any particular 
creed or doctrine, except by intimation. But 
it does set forth in plain words and terms 
and in direct and forceful language condi- 
tions in the packing houses and the lives of 
those employed therein—exaggerated, per- 
haps, to a certain extent, though not so 
much colored, after all, if the special report 
made to the president contained the exact 
truth. 

“The Jungle" was the prime instigator of 
the investigation which was made into the 
conduct of affairs in the packing industry 
and its so-called repulsiveness resulted in 
the passage of the bill placing packing 
houses under government supervision and 
also the pure food measure which had been 
d'agging before congress for the past twen. 
ty years. It has served its purpose and 
served it well; it is not a book that will ap- 
peal to the public, except to gratify a fad, 
and the Topeka committee only shied at a 
mole-hill when they decided to exclude it 
from the public library.—Cripple Creek 
Times. 
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More Prosperity. 


The American Window Glass Company 
has begun the exploitation of an invention 
for which $10,000,000 has been offe-ed, and 
which is expected to decrease the cost of 
the production of glass by doing away with 
blowers, gatherers and snappers, all of 
who mare high-priced men. Twelve ma- 
chines designed by John Lubbers have been 
installed in the old De Pauw plant at Alex- 
andria, Ind., which has been newly equipped 
throughout for the production of glass. 

For nearly a year three of the machines 
have been secretly operated here, and all 
imperfections and d awbacks encountered 
at first have been overcome, it is . said. 
Should the operation of the machines be as 
successful at De Pauw as they have been 
here the window glass company will imme- 
diately equip its facto.ies throuzhout the 
country with them, and a vast number of 
skilled workmen will be without occupa- 
tions.—Scientific American. 


o о о 
How do You Like it. 


Laws are written so they can be inter- 
preted any old way, according to the 
amount of money [laying in the game. 
Who knows the law? Not the lawyers, for 
the ones on each side say the law favors 
thei- clients; not the justice of the peace, 
for the court above reverses his decisions; 
not the court above, for the judge above re- 
verses the decision of the lower judge, 
whose decision in turn is reversed by the 
judges above, and so on. Say, it's the finest 
three-card, thimble-rigged affair ever in- 
vented. It works against the poor and their 
defenders, though, and that is what it is 
gauged to do. But who knows the law?— 
Appeal to reason. 


ооо 
Smith Could Sing. 
Smith was a por man, who worked for 


Myers, a rich man, and he also rented and 
occupied one of Myers’ houses. One day 
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Myers asked Smith why he did not buy 
himself a house, Smith said he was not 
able. Myers said, "Vou can buy the one 


‘you now occupy for $2,500. I will give you 


$3.50 per day; you can support your family 
on $1 and I will credit you $2.50 on the 
house; that will enable you to pay for it 
in one thousand days." 

Smith agreed and went to work. Айе: 
a long time Myers told Smith that’ times 
were getting hard, and he would have to 
drop his wages a little, but that he- would 
still give $1 for his family, daily, and credit 
him with $2 on the house. He had now 
paid $500. There was $2,000 left to pay, 
which, at $2 per day, Smith could pay in 
one thousand days. Still Smith kept at 
work. After a while Myers again cut his 
wages to $2.50 per day. Smith had paid an- 
other $500, and there was only $1,500 left to 
pay, which, after Smith had received $1 for 
his family and got credit for $1.50 on his 
house, would enable him to pay it all in one 
thousand days. That killed Smith. '. 

His wife, having a little curiosity, went to 
a spirit medium to find out what had be- 
come of her husband. The medium rang 
up the long distance telephone and asked: 
"Is this heaven?" "Yes," was the answer. 
"Is Smith there?" “Yes,” came the an- 
swer. “Whats’ he doing?" "He's singing." 
Here Mrs. Smith declared it was not her 
Smith, for her Smith could not sing. But 
the angel said that people who could not 
sing a note on earth could sing beautifully 
in heaven. Swill she was not satisfied, and 
asked: “What is he singing?" and the an- 
swer came: "He is singing: 

“When we've been there ten thousand years, 

Bright shining as the sun, 

We've no less days to work for Meyers 

Than when we first begun..-Exchange. 

о о о 
Not Enougb Cats. 


A Colorado Springs admirer of Secretary 
Тай during a heated argument with a Dem- 
ocrat who was disposed to criticise the big 
Secretary for his assaults upon Engineer 
Wallace said: “If Wallace thinks that Taft 
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would not, as a private citizen, make the 
same charges to his, Wallace’s, face he is 
very badly mistaken in his man. He don’t 
know the meaning of the word fear. He 
will fight his weight in wild cats—" At 
this point a freckled newsboy chirped in: 
“Aw, what're givin’ us? Come off and stop 
your bluffin’. They aint that many wild 
cats, and you know it."—El Paso County 
Democrat. i 


о о о 


"Cake а Shot at Him. 


I hope that I-never will see nor hear of 
another slanderer. Everybody knows that 
the slanderer possesses an extraordinary 
fertility of invention, which is so perverted 
that he is always interfering and meddling 
in other people’s business. His tongue is 


loose, and he dearly loves to roll the зһогі- 


comings of others as a sweet morsel for his 
delectations. 

What is the matter with the man who 
habitually slanders other people, who can 
see no good motive in anything they may 
do, and who is always attributing evil of 


some sort to all who come within his 


knowledge? 

Slander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 
an easy entrance to ignoble minds. 

Is there any man who works more mis- 
chief in the world than the man who is al- 
ways impugning motives, who insinuates, 
who is always trying to run the other 
man's business to the neglect of his own? 
The man who robs you of your good name, 


is he not really more of a robber than one 


who takes your diamonds and money? 

The man who deliberately, and with 
malice aforethought, sets himself to make 
discoveries in regard to your business so 
that he may speak evil of you under the 
plea of philanthropic interest in the welfare 
of others, must be abnormally developed. 
But the Hebrew tractates of Talmud says, 
"That an honest man is none the worse 
because the dogs bark at him." 

Say, let me give you a description of 
something that I have met once or twice in 
my life. It is what we call an "insinuator." 
Everybody has met him, although every- 


body does not know him. He is the mean- 
est of all created beings. He is neither 
man nor beast. Look out for him. Know 
him for what he is, and so remove his fangs 
before the venom begins its subtle work. 

Filled with malice and all uncharitable- 
ness, he is neither man nor beast enough 
to make his attacks boldly, so they can be 
met. He is of so low a grade of creation 
that any gentleman would lose his respect 
to resent his accusations. He resorts to it- 
sinautions ,innuendoes, double meanings. 

The frowns, the sneering mouth, the 
shrugs of the shoulders, the slurrish re- 
marks, the praise that damns, these a:e the 
cowardly instruments with which the insin- 
uator does his deadly work. 

The character of no one is above re- 
proach in his eyes. Yes, the reputation of 
many a woman and many a minister of tlie 
gospel has been fully assailed in this way. 
There never is anything tangible against 
which the victim can take up arms. He 
can only possess his soul in patience, and 
await the certain vindication of time. Ma- 
lice and spite invariably act as boomerangs 
sooner or later. 

A man can not wish his enemy a worse 
fate than cowardice is bound to entail. But 
it is not well for us to bear in mind when 
we hear him hinting at the depravity of his 
neighbor, or his business competitor, that 
he is trying to injure a successful rival, in- 
stigated by envy and jealousy. It shows 
that he is in a tight box and is trying to 
stab some one in the back. 

He ought to be branded dangerous for 
there is no estimating the damage that he 
does.— Exchange. 


ооо 
How Muddy are You? 


One handful of dust and six buckets of 
water form the making of a man, accord- 
ing to a lecture delivered by Dr. Vivian 
Lewes in the London Institute before an 
audience of children. The lecture was en- 
titled “Our Atmosphere and Its Wonders.” 

"The human body," said Professor 
Lewes, "contains over 8o per cent of wa- 
ter. All the bones, muscles, jellies, and 
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(We offer no apok 
laws of Thought Transference, Telepathy and 


A Case of Spirit Return. 


About twelve years ago one of Denver’s 
best known clairvoyants went to a small 
town in eastern Colorado to spend a week, 
holding services and giving private sittings. 
She knew only one person in the town, the 
writer, and he had resided there but a short 
time, and knew very little of the other citi- 
zens, hence he could not, had he desired, 
given her any information she could have 
used in her meetings. The first night after 
her arrival she gave a "dark circle" seance. 
About a dozen persons were in attendance. 
The room, by putting black cloth over 
doors and windows, was rendered totally 
dark, absolutely no light being visible. The 
audience formed the usaul circle around the 
room, with the medium in the center. Right 
behind her sat a Scotchman whose name 
began with Mc. As he perhaps would not 
care to have his identity disclosed, we will 
designate him as Mc only. After a num- 
ber of tests had been given the medium 
said: "The gentleman sitting right behind 
me has a friend here, a lady. She was very 
near and dear to him. She seems like a sis- 
ter and yet I hardly think she was quite a 
sister, She was short, dark and heavy set, 
died at the age of sixteen, and her name 
was Martha. To positively identify her- 
self she brings with her a long ladies gold 
neck chain, which she holds out ín her 
hands.” “Madam,” said Ме, "you are 
wrong, completely. I have never had either 
friend or relative your description would 
fit" "No, sir, I am right," said the medi- 
um. “But I ought to know more about my 
friends and relatives than you do," said Mc. 
"You ought to," replied the medium, "but 
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you don't.” This raised Mc's Scotch, and 
he would have been mad in a minute if the 
medium had not commenced to give a test 
to some one else. 

In the meantime one of Mes children 
had gone to his office and finding him out 
had guessed where he was. The next morn- 
ing at breakfast the child asked him what 
had happened at the "ghost show," as he 
called it, the night before. Mc assured the 
family that the medium was a fake, that he 
had got nothing. She had tried to make 
him believe that a former lady friend or 
relative was at the circle, a short, dark, 
heavy-set girl named Martha, who brought 
a long gold ladies’ neck chain with her to 
identify her. But the medium was com- 
tletely mistaken. Не had no relative or 
friend the description would fit. He no- 
ticed that his wife and her mother, who 
lived with them ,exchanged glances full of 
meaning, but neither said a word. After 
breakfast he went to his office. In a few 
minutes his wife entered and said: "What 
more did that lady say about that short, 
dark, heavy-set girl named Martha?" 

"Nothing," said Mc, "but don't worry, it 
was not so." "Don't you remember my sis- 
ter Martha?" asked his wife. "Wasn't she 
short, dark and heavy-set and sixteen when 
she died?" 

Mc had forgotten her completely. When 
he was married she was a very little girl, 
but she lived with him and his wife for a 
year or two. Then they came west and 
she stayed in the east with her mother, dy- 
ing some ten years afterward. “Well, the 
medium was wrong about the chain, any- 
way. Martha never had that," said Mc. 
“Mother says she had," said his wife, "and 
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liquids of every possible consistency ente - 
ing into its constitution are made of com- 
bination of water with such substances as 
lime, i on, sulphur, phosphorus, and num- 
berless others. The amount of water in the 
body of an average man of, say, 5 feet 8 
inches, is about six bucketfuls.” 

Were this water extracted, continued 
Professor Lewes, the remaining substances. 
if perfectly dry, would be only a handful 
of dust. Sometimes bodies have been dis- 
covered which have lain thousands of yea s 
in perfectly dry chambers in hewn rock 
which have been he-metically sealed. In 
such cases the bodies retain perfect form 
ond proportion until disturbed, when they 
collapse into ѕтг11 hears of dry dust. 

Man, as an animated mud pie with legs, 
cannot breathe perfectly pure air, continued 
Professor Lewis. Such substance as са - 
bon dioxide and water vapor are necessary 
ito life as supplying certain essential in- 
к edients cf the dust. 


о о о 
To Be or Not to Be. 


In considering the political side of the 
proposed joint state of Arizona in its bear- 
ings on matters of taxation in the new 
commonwealth not a single argument is 
found in favor of the jointure idea from the 
standpoint of an Arizonan.  Contrariwise 
the entire proposition is fraught with dan- 
ver to Arizona and to the tax payers on this 
side of the present dividing line. 

The statement made by joint statehood 
advocates to the effect that Arizona would 
only be assessed her just proportion of the 
debts of the two territories is easily dis- 
proved when it is remembered that New 
Mexico with a population of 300,000 could 
out vote Arizona two to one with her popu- 
lation of 150,000. However, the main point 
is to be found in the fact that Arizona two 
to one with her population has assessment 
rolls for a total of $60,000,000, while New 
Mexico with twice.that number is only as- 
sessed at $40,000,000. 

Tt will readily be seen from this that the 
P opo-ction of not only the debt of the ter- 
ritory of Arizona but that of New Mexico 
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also, which the Arizona tax payers will be 
compelled to shoulder in case jointure pre- 
vails will be as three to New Mexico's one. 

Arizona will never vote to saddle any 
such burden upon the people of this terri- 
tory and the voters should give such a de- 
cisive answer to the proposition at the elec- 
tion in Novembe: as to forever do away 
with the danger of joint statehood.—Ari- 
zona Gazette. 


о 0 о 
Socialism in Japan. 


Washington, July 19.—According to ad- 
vices received by the bureau of manufac- 
tures, the Japanese government has under- 
taken one of the greatest experiments in 
the world’s history which indicates a clear 
Purpose to protect, supervise, develop and 
nationalize all Japanese industries. It is 
stated that the provision for the nationali- 
zation of the 18ilways was but a single step 
in the great plan of industrial nationaliza- 
tion toward which the country fast is ap- 
Proaching. The question of Manchurian 
development has received careful attention, 
and it now is proposed that a _ company 
should be formed by the government ana 
private capitalists jointly for working and 
developing the railways, mines and forests 
in Manchuria. If successful along the lines 
Japan is now working, it is stated that the 
individuals and corporations of America 
that are striving for the trade of the orient 
will discover that they are not competing 
for this trade against individuals and cor- 
poraticns of Japan, but that they are in 
commercial conflict with the Japanese na- 
tion itself. 

À great guild of cotton manufacturing 
companies of Japan has been formed to 
capture the Manchurian trade. In connec- 
tion with the enterprise, the government 
has decided to make the loan through the 
Yokohama Specie bank, without limitations 
as to the amount, not only on cotton tex- 
tiles, but on matches, cement, beer, marine 
products, lumber and other goods to be 
exported to Manchuria at the rate of four 
and one-half per cent per annum. In case 
a single company has effected a large 
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yea ly expat, the covrernment will refund 
one-half per cent. of this interest. . As re- 
tards freightage, the government will carry 
out negotiations with the Chinese Eastern 
railway and subsidized Japanese steamshi» 
Ines. 

The government will pursue a similar pol- 
icy with regard to Korea, where the Daiichi 
Ginko (First bank) is to act as the Specie 
bank acts in Manchuria. The bu eau of 
manufactures has received reports from 
Ambassador Wright, of Tokio, and from 
other sources confirming this new move- 
thent in Japan. 


o о о 
Play for One is Work for Another 


I spend much time in my easy chair 
in my library studying. While my 
wife has spent a good deal of time the 
past two years amusing herself by 
building a house all with her own 
hands, even toa fire-place and outside 
chimney. 

Our four year granddaughter, 
Pauline, was visiting us recetly. She 
had never before seen a woman doing 
such work as her grandma was engag- 
ed in. After watching her with great 
interest for some time she said with a 
good deal of concern in her tone: 
“Grandma, why don’t you have 
grandpa help you do this work?" 

GRANDMA: “Oh I like to do this 
work; andI can’tdo the work that 
grandpa does." 

PAULINE: ‘‘Can’t you sit in a big 
chair and read?" 

D. EDSON SMITH. 


о о о 
Appropriate. 


The Widow—“I want to order a tomb- 
stone for my late husband.” 

The Dealer—“What kind of a stone 
would you like, madam?” 

The Widow—“Really, I don’t know what 
kind would be the most suitable.” 

The Dealer—"Excuse me, but what did 
yout husband die of?” 

The Widow—“Indigestion.” 


The Dealer—"Then whet you cant is а 
dyspepsia tablet, madam.” 


о о о 
Editors Meet 


The midsummer mecting of the Colo ad» 
Editorial Association, recently held at 
Castle Rock was the marking of an epoch 
in the history of the craft. 

We had the pleasure of participating 
the-ein and feel warranted in saying the 
Colorado quill pushers are the peer of any 
of their b ethren in any state in the union. 

The business sessions were marked by a 
defiberation and intelligent discussion of 
live questiotis that branded the editors лэ 
leading thinkers cnd speake s as well as 
writers. 

The pape:s on Primary Election Law: 
Foreign Advertising; Legal Publications 
znd Needed Legislative Reforms we e ev- 
ery one able, entertaining and instructive. 

The peo le of Castle Rock resolved 
themselves, men, women and children, into 
one huge entertainment committee and the 
fa:mers of the county had an exhibition of 
fruits, cereals and grasses that would be 
7n honor to any county agricultural or hor- 
ticultural exhibit. 

From what we saw апа heard the knock- 
er does fiot exist in Castle Rock. Monday 
night a most sumptuous banquet was 
served at the home of Dr. Palmer. The 
home orchestra, one of the best in the state, 
discoursed ,sweet music, and Hon. Guy 
Hardy, as master of ceremonies, presided 
with dignity and grace. The toasts and re- 
sponses were by leading citizens of the city 
and the editors, and were bright and enter- 
taining. 

Tuesday the entire Association were 
driven to Perry Park, one of the most 
beautiful spots in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, where Hon. John W. Springer acted 
as host in a most accomplished manner. 

The Clifton Inn, at Perry Park, provided 
a bountiful luncheon and on the return trip 
the ladies of Larkspur served ice cream 
and cake to the delighted guests. 

Taken all in all, the session was an 
eventful and profitable one and the hospi- 


tality of the citizens of Castle Rock will 
ever be remembered by all those present. 


J. M. Peebles, A. M., M. D., Ph. D. 
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it was around her neck when she was 
buried and is in her coffin now." 

Mc said a breath would have knocked him THE | 
out, he was so dumbfounded at the com 


plete verification of all the medium hau | WILLIAMSON 
said. |! 
Can some wise one who does not believe | 
in spirit return explain this occurrence? | HAFFNER Ср 
Thompson J. Hudson would say, if he was jf 
К 


yet in earth-life, that the subconscious mind 
of the old mother had hunted up that of 
the medium, of whom, at most, she had 
barely heard, and told he: 211 about it, and 


she me ely brought it above the th eshhold | \ "y 
of consciousness. But can anyone imagine | ENGRAVERS-PRINTERS 
anything more absurd than this explana- | Y DENVER 


tion. To the writer the only possible ev- 
planaticn is thet Martha was there and told 
the medium what she told Mc 

JOHN WIRT. 


I Tenting on the Old Camp Ground 


In brand new Tents, with New Furniture, all ready to begin 
house-keeping. Church. Dancing, Rowing, Bathing, fish- 
ing. Everything to make life happy at Green Mountain Falls, 
Colorado. Write us. 


JOHNSON & ROBERTSON 
GREEN MT. FALLS, COLORADO. 


^ 
gr" HOTEL ABBOTT 


JOS. PARR, Prop. 


Cool, airy rooms, well furnished. Table the best the market affords. The 


"a .OO PER DAY---$6.00 PER WEEK 


AT CRYSTOLA 
Green Mt. Falls P. О. Colorado. 


| best accommodations for the money of any resort in Ute Pass. 


C 
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How do You: Explain? 

A little while ago 1 received from a friend 
in India a package of a peculiar compound 
in the form of a powder, which, I was as- 
sured, possessed the ext ao.dinary virtue of 
putting a person who used it according to 
the conditions named, into direct communi- 
cation with the “disembodied!” Highly 
skeptical, yet very curious, I put the matter 
to a practical test—duly observinz the 
rules laid down and this is what hap- 
j ened: 


I was sitting in a room, late in the even- 
ing, alone, and with just а glimmer of 
light. Within a few minutes, certainly not 
more than five, the walls of the room 
seemed to recede or vanish (1 say “seemed,” 
because in reality I know they did nothing 
of the sort), and a beautiful panoramic 
view presented itself, a sort of exquisite 
flower garden carried out on a huge scale, 
and with well laid-out pathways stretchin2 
away as far as the eye could reach. These 
paths glittered and sparkled under some 
sort of beautiful soft light. 

No buildings or habitations were any- 
where visible, but of people there were 
crowds; thousands, I should think. These 
people were of both sexes, were clothed in 
ordinary attire, and moved in groups along 
and around the paths referred to. All ap- 
peared to be more or less engaged in earn- 
est, animated conversation. Some of thc 
groups, as they wound their way around the 
pathways came face-to-face with me, and, 
among them, I instantly recognized rela- 
tives and friends, long since passed away, 
recognized them as I knew them in life. 
Looking closely at them, three 
Struck me as being peculiar:— 

rt, Although І appeared to be very close 
to those in the forefront of the scene, and 
could plainly see their lips move in the 
act of speech, no sounds came. 

2. Despite their apparently substantial 
appearance, I could, as they moved to and 
fro in the light rays, see clear through 
them. 

3. These people, relatives and strangers 
alike, did not appear to be conscious of my 
presence as a spectator. 


things 
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I have since repeated the experiment. 
with equally mysterious results. Farther- 
more, whenever І have made one of these 
tests, and have retired to rest, [ have either 
found myself anticipating the contents or 
purport of letters in transit, or payinz mys- 
terious visits to the homes of acquaint- 
ances and also of st angers and have after- 


wards been able to inform them of what 
transpired at the time of the illicit visits. 

Now, sir, І am not given to imagining 
things; on the other hand Ї am ext emely 
sLeptical where anything connected with 
the supe natural is concerned. 1 am not a 
Spiritualist, nor am 1 aware thet 1 possess 
any "power." other than is ordinarily com- 
mon to mo tals; nor have I, prior to experi- 
n.enting with the aforesaid com ound, seen, 
hea:d, or witnessed any such phenomena 
ss those herein described. 

The point is, "Have I seen tae disem- 
bodied?” If not, then what is the expla- 
nation. 


о о o 
Did he See his Home? 


A few years ago a nephew of mine died 
in Kentucky. His fathes, a very wealthy 
farmer, was brought uo in the Catholic be- 
lief, but was rather a materialist in religious 
thought. His children being country resi- 
dents neve. entered a chu ch and the word 
"religion" was not used in their home. 

Willie, the youngest of the boys, was 
stricken with spinal meningitis and, afte? 
a lingering illness, succumbed. When 
nearing the border land, he folded his hands 
and gazing toward the cciling, said to his 
mother, "I want to go home.” His mother 
replied, “Willie, dear, you are at home.” 
"But, Mother," said he, “I want to go to 
my home yonder; and, say Mother,” he 
continued, “who is that beautiful lady stand- 
ing by the foot of the bed? She wants me 
to go with her, but I never saw her before." 

In a few minutes, as he was nearing the 
final end һе said to his grandmother. 
"Please read that prayer I liked so well,” 
and while trying to repeat the words of the 
German prayer, his soul was released from 
the earthly tenement. I give this as a true 
incident of my own knowledge. The boy 
had never heard of Heaven or of a home 
beyond, his mind had not been filled with 
statements concerning spirit return. Then 
did his spiritual vision behold the lady 
waiting for him? Did he in those mo- 
ments sense the feeling that he had a home 
and that he was going to it? 

MRS. O. CROFTS. 


Pueblo. Colo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. .. 


LIFE AND MORAL AXIOMS OF 
CONFUCIUS—By MARCENUS R. К. 
WRIGHT. 

This is a 70 page book, a most wel- 
come addition to the literature of the 


day. The first half contains a most’ 


comprehensive account of the life of 
the great Chinese philosopher, written 
in an entertaining style. 

The 119 Moral precepts of Confucius 
complete the work. 

it is published by ће U. G. Clarke 
Publishing Houss, Graad Rapida, 
Michigan, priated on heavy book 
paper and bound in attractive paper 
covere, Price 25 cents. Address this 
office. 


e e ө 
VACCINATION A CURSE—Ey Гв. 

J. M. PEEBLES. 

But few books if any of recent date 
have attracted the thoughtful attention 
among the thinkers of the country as 
has thia valuable treatise from the pen 
of one of our deepest thinkers and 
most virile writers. 

The futility of vaccine asa preven- 
tative; the many dangers to which the 
recipient of vaccine virus exposed are 
set forth in terms which compel be- 
lief in the knowledge of the writer and 
in his honesty of purpose. 

The book is elegantly bound in eloth, 
and contains 330 pages. Published by 
the Peebles Medical Institute, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


e ө e 
THE ESSENCE OF COMMON SENSE 
А new thought magagine published 


by the Common Sense Pub. Co., Colo- 
rado Springs Colo., bears every evi- 
dence of careful editing and of'mature 
thought in preparation. Subscription 
price one dullar per year. 


à ө ө 


THE COSMOPOLITAN—For July 
deals уір эго 131у with the short-com- 
ings of the Senate, Senator Bailey of 
Texa:rsocivinz spsial notice. The 
Cosmopolitan deals with public ques- 
tion in no uncertain manner. 


оов 6 


EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE—For 
August contains a timely article on 
the Socialistic tendency of the Japan- 
ese in their home country. 

The article is one that will impress 
the student very favorably. 


ө е ө 


BIBLE REVIEW—is one of the most 
excellent magazines that has come to 
our table. Well written, oarefully 
edited апа handsomely printed it is 
worthy a place on every library table. 


A $10.00 BOOK FOR Sicts. 


Bhowing you 3,000 ways to make money with little or 
no capital. Thirty pages devoted to Toilet Articles, such 
as Cosmetics, Perfumes, Creams, otc. The Farm and 
Dairy, nearly 100 pagea of valuable receipts and formu- 
las. How to make all kinds of Candy, Ice-Creama, Ex- 
tracts, Inks, Hair Restoratives, Shampooing Liquide, 
Colognes, Florida Water, Tinctures, Liniments, Oint- 
ment, Salves, etc. itis impossible to give details for 
the fuli 3,000 receipts in this book, as it contains 368 
pages and в worth $10.00 to any man or woman. This 
valuable book sent post-paid for 60 cents. 

W, Е. HUBBELL, PUBLISHER. KINGSTON, N. Y. 
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„FOSTER IMMIGRATION AGENCY... 
WALLIS, TEXAS. 


Farm lands in the famous Black Land Belt of the Texas Coast 
Country. Corn, Cotton, Rice, Oste, Potatoes, and Hay. Great oppor- 


= Wallis, Texas. 
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JAMES STURM 
Real Estate & Immigration Agent 
Write me for list of bargains 


Tampico, . . Illinois 
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BARRANDAN 


pi00525002120544025 
FORM A COLONY 
In the great West Texas Country. 
Some s propositions. Write for 
prices and terms. 
ES H. COOK, 
412 HOXIE BL'D. FT. WORTH, TEX 
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KANSAS WHEAT LANDS Ё 


We can give you bargains that are bar- 
gains. “Nuf sed." 


Young & Giles, Great Bead, Kansas Е 
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For Accurate Information 


Concerning Texas lands along the Santa 
Fe Route, address, 
GARRETT A. DOBBIN, 
General Colonization Agent, Galveston, Tex. 
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È 
ears experience in Calitornia and f 
2 Colorado Gold mines. Accurate reports 3 
furnished on any mining proposition. 
Terms reasonable f 
California бом Mines for Sale. [4 
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. C. MARSHALL Е 
1267 PEARL ST., DENVER, COLO 


MINING ENGINEER 
Mines examined. Terms Reasonable 
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THE CROWN INVESTMENT CO. 


304 Charles Block, Denver, Colorado. 


Real Estate bought, sold and exchanged. Choice mining investments. Loans. 
examined. Mines examined and reliable reporte made by our own expert. Property sold 


on easy payments. 
Phone, Black 772. 
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H. J. HENDRICKS, Sec’y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention “The Mountain Pine." 


Green Mountain Falls Hotel 
John E. Robertson, Manager 


Green Mountain Falls, Colorado 


ПАРЕ 
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Altitude 8,000 feet; surrounded by beautiful eminences 2,000 feet higher; »bun^anca 
of pine verdure and rugged scenery; copious and unfailing supply of ourest water. 
Several kinds of mineral springs. Dry bracing climate cool summers and mild w nters 
Hay Fever, Asthma and Throat troub!es disappearasit by magic. Delightful rambles. 
Fifteen miles from Colorado Springs, on C. M R. R., two minutes walk from station 
and the lake. Within a five minute’s walk of both falls. 


ees RATES eee 
$2.50 PER DAY, $16.00 PER WEEK, SPECIAL RATES BY TH: MONTH 


Address, JOHN E. ROBERTSON, Mar. 
POSTAL MONEY ORDER, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE FACILITIES 
FISHING, HUNTING, BOATING, BURRO RIDING, BATHING, TENNIS AND OTHER SPORTS 


$ 
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з The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. NOT FOR A DAY BUT FOR ALL TIMES. 


You wish to invest money. 
You wish to save money. 
You wish to protect your wife. 
You wish to protect your daughter. 
You wish to protect your son. 
You wish to protect any one. 
| You wish to secure a 5 ре investment. 
Call, write or ’phone for detailed infermation 


LESTER B. DUSENBURY, AGENT 
GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, COLORADO 


Dear Sir: 
What will it cost me at age...... es JOR а Ф policy? 
“Nearest Birthday 
On Endowment Plan On 20 ! 'ayment Life Plan 
On Ordinary Life Plan On Continuous [nstallment Plan 
On 5 рет cent, G'old Bond Plan Cross out p.ans not desired 
Мате............... es Address ... 


Do this to protect yi your i loved o one uns little e enes Doittoday not масени as Бренан may ybe te late 


die Quintessence 
of Cb Scenery 


" IS EMBRACED IN THE TRIP FROM COLORADO 

The SPRINGS TO THE CRIPPLE CREEK GOLD CAMP, 

cdi OVER THE WORLD'S MOST’ REMARKABLE 
STANDARD-GUAGE RAILROAD . ; 


P^ The Short Line 


that 


bankrupts ONE CONTINUOUS PANORAMA OF NATURE'S 


GORGEOUS AND BEWILDERING SCENIC GRAND- 
the EUR. 


English OBSERVATION CARS on all Trains—Quickest 
PIE time between Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs and the 
илик Cripple Creek 
Send for Descriptive Booklets D. C Mac WATTERS, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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THE MOUNTAIN PINE : 


FOR OCTOBER 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE MOUNTAIN 

PINE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
FOR THE OCTOBER NUMBER A NUMBER 
OF ARTICLES ALONG MOST ADVANCED 
LINES OF THOUGHT. THE OCTOBER NUM- 
BER WILL BE A HUMMER. TELL YOUR 
FRIEND ABOUT IT eaaa s sse sss 


CAYSTOLA Ровиѕнімё ёб., 
| GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, 


COLORADO 


THE NEW SOCIALISM. 


By (Spirit) Myron W. Reed. 


Eprrog's NoTE—The following article was written automatically, through the hand of Miss Е. 
M. Weatherhead, 1853 Welton St., Denver Colorado, and purports to be the thoughts of 
Myron W. Reed, now a denizen of the ether world. We give it as it is given us, believing 
that the thoughts therein expressed are worthy 2 place in the literature of the day, what- 


ever may be their source. 


Freedom, in its broadest sense, is the 
philosophy of the Socialist. His 
creed admitsof no barrier that 
would deprive him of his freedom. As 
well ask him to cease breathing as to 
attempt to quench that inborn spirit 
which demands Justice, Freedom and 
Equality for all men. 

We do not confound our present day 
Socialism with Anarchy, which might 
demand the shedding of blood as a 
payment for injustice done. Men are 
waking up to the realization that true 
Socialism is not the tenet of an unpro- 
gressive, ignorant nation—but rather 
of our most enlightened leaders whose 
banner is the freedom-flag of our own 
Red, White and Blue. Our American 
Socialism is the highest type of free- 
dom that any nation has yet attained; 
but it is not for a few scattered individ- 
uals that wedemand true Socialism— 
we demand itfor the masses. To me 
there is no finer expression of true So- 
cialism in its higher sense than Nature 
in full bloom—the wind, the rain, the 
sun and the air all conspire and work 
together to attain the highest expres- 
sion of nature—and behold, we have 


the waving grass, the graceful leaf, the 
beauteous flower, the refreshing fruit. 
Itis only upon rare occasions that 
the elements withhold their forces in 
the work of development and unfold- 
ment and when this does occur and: 
famine stalks across the broad land we 
are reminded forcibly of the selfishness 
and injustice of humanity. I call it 


. rank anarchy to pamper and coddle a 


pet dog, and deck it out as & heathen 
does his idol, while little children are 
going hungry to bed and weary wom- 
en are toiling far into the night to fur- 
nish Capital for the owners of the 
sweat shop. 

Jesus was the highest type of social- 
ist that history has any record of, He 
made himself one with the people, he 
taught them higher truths; and no man 
or woman could fall so low as to merit 
his scorn: but his pity, which was as 
tender as that of a women, could touch 
the very heartstrings of a sinful soul 
and cause it to quiver with emotion. I 
like that kind of socialism which seeks 
to win with gentleness and persuasion 
but will fight to the bitter end rather 
than be conquered by the enemy. I 
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like the following poem becauseit ex- presses to me the code of the socialist: 


I am for Men. 


I am for men, 
For freedom, justice, and for right, 
The whole broad universe is mine 
And I must strive to shed forth light. 
The weak, downtrodden and oppressed 
Mine be the mighty pow’r to raise 
Regardless whether blame it bring, 
Indifference, scorn or praise. 
My brother is a spark from God, 
Just the same as you or I; 
A part of that stupendous whole 
Whose potent force can never die. 


I am for men 
Not one alone, but each and all, 
The echo circles ’round the earth— 
May all men hear its ringing call! 


I am for men 
To help, inspire, uplift and teach 
Of that strange force within the вош 
More potent, powerful than speech. 


I am for men 
"Tis ignorance, alone, breeds crime. 
The symbol of equality 
We must demand for the new time. 


I am for men 
The rich and poor alike. 
Hurl missiles in injustice's name 
Regardless of where they strike. 


I am for men 
Though they wrong the cause of the right; 
Labor and Capital swing with the eternal plan, 
Just the same as the day and the night. 


1 am for men 
Ав brothers in the mighty strife 
Footsore and weary, together cling 
Along the dreary march of life. 


quity is the giving to each man his 
due; impartiality; rectitude; up- 
rightness, so says Webster. 

If this is our interpretation of the 
word, have we given it the considera- 
tion we should have done when we al- 
low one man, or set of men, to own the 
machines that produce our necessities 
and upon which others are dependent 
for sustenance? And that they should 
only receive a wage that makes it 
barely possible for them to exist while 
they are young and strong, and no 
possibility for a provision against in- 
firmity when old or incapacitated. 
“Am I my brother's keeper?" Really 
they are our brothers, having come in- 
to the world through no volition of 
their own. Is not this world and its 
good things their inheritance if they 
are willing to work and produce them, 
the same asit is ours? Is anything 
short of the full product of our labor 
equity to them? Is it justice to them, 
so long as they are working for us, to 
allew three fourths of their products to 
be appropriated to some one else's use? 
“Even as ye have done it unto опе of 
the least of these my brothers, ye have 
done it unto me." 

If you are a farmer, have you ever 
thought that just as soon as you pro- 
duce more food than you eat that you 
are producing for somebody else, and 
that you are then working for them, 
апа that those some one else are, prin- 
eipally, wage workers? Surely and 
truly they cannot buy of you more than 
they recieve in wages. Don’t you see 


EQUITY 


then that this system of private owner- 
ship of the machines is a two edged 
sword; that you are equally affected? 

Have you ever thought of what the 
wage workeris doing for you? I make 
this statement, that without him you 
could hardly live. At the least, you 
would be greatly inconvenienced. I 
could not make the paper on which I 
am putting down these thoughts, or 
the lead pencil I am making the char- 
acters with, Hemakes the matches 
with which you light your fire, the 
stove in which it burns and digs the 
coal you. feed it with. Just think of 
the things you use that you do not 
make! He operates the trains that 
carry you, your products, and the 
things you consume. Then is it equi- 
ty when we refuse every man and 
woman anything short of all that they 
produce, and are we ,conserving our 
own best interests and those of our 
posterity when we continue blindly to 
allow them te remain in bondage? 

You ask the remedy? It is co-op- 
erative ownership ofthese machines, 
that are today the principal feature of 
production. This will, when general- 
ly participated in, and it will now to 
those who doit, givea fair laborex- 
change. Do you want more? Then 
are you willing to live at the expense 
of others’ labor without giving them 
anything in return? Remember the 
parable of the fig tree. It is applica- 
ble to you. 

Weshall have equity when you and 
Ihave decided to work together in the 
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production of life's necessities. Co- 
operation ie the practical means now 
at hand. Shall we use it? Or shall 
we wait for history to again repeat it- 
self and humanity be plunged again 
into the dark ages. I, for one, say, 
“let's use the first law of nature, which 
is self preservation,” and carry the 
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banner of brotherly love forward in- 
stead of backwerd. This subject re- 
ally meansa new world epoch when 
settied. It ie up for discussion now. 
Let’s get right with ourselves. We 
can do this by quietly considering the 
subject of EQUITY. 


September. 


By Miss E. M. Weatherhead. 


September days are here again 
ith ripened fruit and yellow grain. 

The skies are just as brightly blue 

As when the gladsome June was here, 
The song the merry brooklet sings 

Is just as free, and sweet, and clear; 
There is a fuller beauty shown 

In the Golden-rod’s bright plumes, 
A deeper hint of purple— 

In the Aster’s fringed blooms. 
Behold glad Nature speaks — 

In ripening fruit and bending grain, 
In leaf of gold, and crimson flame. 

She seems to say Farewell, farewell 

Dear friends until I come again 
Farewell, but do not let the parting 

Bring to thee the thought of pain. 
Once more the flow’r shall bloom 


In field, on hill and o’er the 


lain; 


The leaf grow green neath gentle rain; 

September days, the symbol of this‘ life 
And of the better one to come; 

The quiet, restful calm that comes 
When life’s swift race is nearly run; 

The promise of immortal life 
In reams of joy and bliss beyond, 

Where Nature finds her highest form 
With light and beauty crowned. 


HEALTH EXPERIENCES. 


By D. Edson Smith. 


HE amount and the kind of food we 
eat is an important factor in good 
health. Also the condition of the 

mind and body. Anger, grief, fright, 
always retard or wholly suspend di- 
gestion. Food should never be eaten 
when the mind is perturbed by any 
deep emotion. Nor when the chief 
bodily functions are in ап exhausted 
state. Two similar dogs were fed one 
morning, one of them was then shut 
up while the other was immediately 
set on a fox trail, and kept at hard work 
for several hours, when both dogs 
were killed. The food in the stomach 
of the idle dog was entirely digested; 
while that in е stomach of the vigo- 
urously active dog had not begun to 
digest. 

In orde” that a hearty meal be well 
digested, and assimilated the brain 
and body should be at rest. If any 
one attempts to digest a hearty meal 
апа at the same time work the brain 
orbody vigorously their health will 
sooner or later suffer for it. We are 
a short—lived, dis-eased nation as one 
result of this pernicious habit, 

Another bad habit is that of eating 
when we are not really hungry. We eat 
from habit, and because of the very 
pernicious idea, taught by many doc- 
tor, that we must eat to keep up our 
strength whether we are hungry or 
not. Food notonly does us no good 
but it is actually harmfulif taken 
only when nature is loudly calling for 


it by a vigorous, unmistaken, hunger. 

Having then a peaceful, restful 
mind and body, with sharp hunger, 
what shall weeat? If we were nor- 
mal our tastes and appetites would be a 
correct guide. But thousands of years 
of perverted ways of living has turned 
us во far from the normal standard 
that itis not safe to trust our tastes 
and appetites Би while it is true 
that our tastes аге perverted more or 
less, it is also true that itis unhealth- 
full to attempt to eat anything that 
does not taste good. Enjoyment of 
food is an essential of good digeation. 
But not «U that we enjoy is healthful. 
People le rn to enjoy the taste of tea, 
coffee, tobacco, whiskey, condiments, 
meat, pastry, and many other un- 
healthful articles. Yet hardly any 
one can be found so perverted vas (he 
or she) will not like a ripe apple or 


‘peach, or а handful of nuts, or raisins, 


or dates. And І сап assure my read- 
ers from my personal experience, and 
that of some of my friends, that if one 
will persist in adopting a fruit and 
nut diet. together with a little properly 
prepaired grain, not only will all crav- 
ings for abnormal foods pass away, but 
your gestatory pleasures will increase 
beyond anything you ever before ex- 
perienced, I am sure the temperance 
movement will never succeed till the 
cause of intemperance is removed. 
And that cause is tea, coffee, meat, 
and condiments. Put a man on an 
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exclusive diet of fruit and nuts, with a 
little properly prepared grain, for а 
year, with other nygienic habits, and 
he willlose ali appetite for tobacco 
and whiskey 

Although we are a meat eating nation 
we forget that the majority of man- 
kind are not meat eaters. We may 
notbe able to determine just when 
man first began to eat corpses. But 
the investigations of Dawson, Geikie, 
Winchell, and others show that the 
‘Drift Period" brought upon this 
earth the most sudden and overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe it ever experienced; 
and ‘‘that those who survived the ap- 
palling catastrophe which destroyed 
the former luxurious growth of vegeta- 
tion were compelled to subsist upon 
the flesh of animals, or even to de- 
scend to cannibalism.” The ice age 
may have compelled the few inhabi- 
tants of the earth to live on flesh -foods 
for thousands of years, till man even 
acquired certain carnivorous charac- 
teristics. Butas mankind increases in 
numbers and progresses from a sav- 
age to a civilized state the natural 
course of his development is certainly 
notin the direction of meat eating. 
Tilling the soul requires a higher order 
of brain than killing animals. As pop- 
ulation increases the raising of cattle 
must give way to the extensitive rais- 
ing of fruits and nuts and grains. 
many times more people can be fed on 
а given acreage if it is devoted to ex- 
tensive fruit, grain and nut culture, 
then if devoted to cattle raising. 

One of the most serious objections I 
have to meat eating is that all meat 
contains more or less poisonous mat- 
ter. 

All fish, fowls, animals, everything 
having blood circulation—are eon- 
stantly breathing down worn out cell 
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tissue. And this worn out cell tissue 
is being constantly carried by the 
blood to the various eliminating organs 
of the body. This broken down tis- 
sue is a poison, and if not quickly re- 
moved will fill the whole system with 
poison. When an animal dies ite 
whole careass is more or less filled 
with this used up, poisonous, tissue; 
and if we eatthe carcass we cannot 
avoid taking this filth into our sys- 
tems. Thus making our blood and 
eliminating organs do double duty. 

Dr. Haig, of London, one of the 
greatest authorities on, “Urie Acid," 
the chief cause of rheumatism, 
Bright’s disease and other serious dis- 
orders of the human system, says ‘‘it 
is of the greatest importanee that а 
free circulation be constantly had 
through tbe tissue to introduce the 
albumens and remove their waste pro- 
ducts; this circulation being only pos- 
sible in the comapartive absence of 
uric acid from the blood system." 

“It therefore follows," he says, 
**as some sources of albumen, such as 
animal flesh of all kinds, contain uric 
acid, these muat be ruled out, for the 
blood eannot be kept properly free 
from this substance while itis being 
introduced with every mouthful swal- 
lowed, and, if the blood is not kept 
fairly free from it, the circulation will 
not be that best suited to the produc- 
tions of strength and endurance." 

Dr. Haig also shows why ‘uric acid 
is the chief stimulant in beef-tea, soups, 
meat extracts, and other deadly 
decoction of flesh." “But this stim- 
ulation comes to an abrupt end." And 
meat eaters have to eat oftener than 
grain, or nut eaters, in order to keep 
up their strength. And the records 
ofthe past few years seem to prove 
conclusively that the less animal flesh 
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people take, the better do they come 
out in trial of endurance. 

Two eminent German physiologists, 
Burean and Schur, have demonstrat- 
ed that in man the liver destroys only 
about one-half the uric acid circula- 
tion in the blood, whether derived 
from external sources as a meat diet; 
or generated within the body by ordi- 
nary tissue charges. This is due to 
the fact that in man the liver and kid- 
neys receive equal quantities of blood, 
In carnivorous animals, however, as 
the dog and the cat, the liver is much 
more active, receiving a much larger 
blood supply in proportion to that re- 
ceived by the kidneys. The liver of 
the carnivorous animal is. in fact, able 
to destroy proportionately ten to fif- 
teen times as much urio acid as the 
liver of man, а fact which clearly in- 
dicates that the human constitution is 
not physiologically adapted to a meat 
diet.” 

Because of their also containing 
large amounts of the uric acid alka- 
loid, Dr. Haid rejects from his dieta- 
ry pulses, asparagus, mushrooms, tea, 
coffee and cocoa. 

But I think it is demonstrated that 
the harmful xanthin of ripe beans and 
peas is in the hull. So that when 
hulled they make а food very rich in 
albumen. 

But, you say, you have seen per- 
sons who lived to be eighty or ninety 
years old who ate meat and condi- 
ments, and used tobacco all their lives. 
True! But they most certainly might 
have lived much longer, and their 
brains and bodies been much more 
vigorous all their lives if they had 
avoided all dietetic errors. And their 
children will certainly have to pay a 
penalty for the parent's sins. 

I think the length of human life 
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should be at least one hundred and 
twenty-five years. And, barring acci- 
dents, the whole life should be free 
from disease. 

I have tried all kinds of diet, includ- 
ing meats, pastries, tea, coffee, and 
condiments, and meals five times a 
day. І бесптеа confirmed dyspep- 
tic and had chronic constipation for 
twenty five years. I studied all 
schools of medicine. I experimented 
with all kinds of foods. I-have found 
the better way . I am well and happy. 
My mind is clearerand more vigorous 
than ever before. My body is strong 
and elastic. 

Could I have had the knowledge Iam 
offering you, forty years ago, it would 
have saved me a vast amount of" su?- 
fering, and added many years to my 
earth life. j 

But, as а people, we have other 
grave dietetic errors besides those I 
have mentioned. Iam sure much of 
our stómach trouble is caused by our 
breakfast mushes. The starch of 
grains is nearly, or quite, indigest- 
ible unless it has been dextrinized by 
being subject to a day heat of at least 
300.degrees. Dr. Kellogg, perhaps 
the best scientific authority we have, 
says, ‘Тһе use of imperfectly cooked 
cereals is without doubt responsinle 
for а great share of the prevailing 
dyspepsia among civilized people.” 
“Cereals must be cooked dry in order 
to be thoroughly cooked.” Besides 
the undextrinized starch being indi- 
gestible, we add sugar and cream to 
it, and the sugar causes fermentation 
in the stomach and intestines and a 
row is begun which leads to dire 
consequences. | 

And yet another evil of eating soft 
foods is, that we swallow such foods 
before they have been half mixed 
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enough with saliva to make them di- 
gestible under the best of conditions. 
We are only begining to learn the 
great importance of thoroughly chew- 
ing our food. The experiments of Dr. 
Pawlow of St. Petersburg, and the 
remarkable discoveries of Horace 
Fletcher, of Venice, Itally; confirmed 
by careful experiments in this country, 
have proven beyond all doubt that the 
longer the food remains in the mouth, 
the better the stomach will Ве prepar- 
ed to digest it. 

Food should be chewed until its fla- 
vor has wholly extractid by the saliva. 
I give a hundred chews to a mouth- 
ful of granose biscuitand nut meats. 
And food never tusted so exquisitely 
sweet and good as it does these days 
of a simple, well chewed diet of fruit 
and nuts and grains and salada. 

I do my hardest work, of either body 
or brain, early in the day before eat- 
ing anything. 1 eat two moderate 
meals a day. (My wife eats but -one 
meal a day.) Spending nearly an 
hour to chew each meal. Our grain 
food is chiefly ''granose" - buiscuit, 
and ''í£riscuit," and equal parts of 
wheat and sweet corn parched in the 
oven, then ground with a hand mill, 
made into thin cakes and baked. I 
also use unpolished rice, first roasting 
it to a light brown color in the oven, 
then cooking it in a steam tight cooker 
with plenty of dates mixed in it. 
Such a dish of rice eaten with walnut 
meats makes a well balanced, and ex- 
deedingly appetizing ration. My 
next meal however would be largely 
of fresh fruits or salad. Atthe pres- 
ent writing Iam living almost wholly 
on fresh apricots and wainuts. Ap- 
ples and prunes are standard fruits 

There is very little cooking done at 
our house. 
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Perhaps the gravest dietetic sin of 
the average American is over-eating. 
I believe that over-eating causes more 
ills of the flesh than all other sins 
combined. 

No matter if the quality of the food 
be perfect, if more is taken into the 
system than is needed an extra strain 
is put upon the stomach and all the 
elimintive organs, and it is only a 
question of time when something goes 
wrong. We over-eat because we don’t 
half chew our food, and because we 
heve so great a variety at each meal. 
The average man in Ireland who quiet- 
ly eats his potatoes and cabbage does 
not over-eat. The Scotsman who 
lives almost wholly on oat-cake and 
buttermilk is not apt to over-eat. The 
slave at the South living on corn bread 
and bacon was not apt to over eat. 
Tne Jap, live almost wholly on rice 
and beans, does not over-eat. 

Uur tastes and habits are perverted 
—sre abnormal. We eat when we 
are not hungry. We do not chew 
our food. We highly and unnatural- 
ly season our foods. We eat it unnat- 
urally sloppy. And we put all sorts 
of combinations into our stomach at 
the same meal. It is no wonder we 
are sick. It is no wonder we don't live 
to be one hundred and fifty years old. 
when my wife and I go visiting and 
are compelled to sit down to & several 
course dinner we give our stomach’s 
twenty four hours to digest it and 
recuperate, by eating only one meal 
а дау. When we have visitors who 
are not educated up to our ideas, we 
get them as many, and the kind of 
meals, they are in the habit of having, 
but we only eat dinner with them. 
For ourselves one or two dishes at a 
meal is the rule. І із berry short- 
cake, as it is todey, we make the en- 
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tire meal outof shortcake, being а 
long time chewiug each mouthful. 

Алпа I wish to again assure you that 
food never tasted во exquisitely good 
and sweet flavored as it does since 
we have discarded condiments, doub- 
led and thribled our time of mastica- 
tion, eat simple foods, and never put 
anything into our mouths unless we 
are really hungry. 

But perhaps some of my readers 
have lived so- long in ignorance that 
they are all broken down in health, 
and do not know what to do get well. 
simply give Nature а chance. All 
the recuperation power there is with- 
in you. 

There is none whatever in drugs. 

We talk about the action of a ca- 
thartic. A cathartic doesn't act at 
all. Nature recognizes that you have 
put а poison into your system, and 
makes а desperate effert to expel it. 
And in this effort expels more or less 
waste matter. But this effort to expel 
the poison usually costs a good deal 
more than it comea to, and is not to be 
reccommended. I have formulated 
the cure of all diseases in one senten- 
ce. Clean the machine and let it 
regt. 

How shall we clean the machine? 

First stop putting anything in to 

it. 
Take a fast, if only one meal to begin 
with. We are largely oreatures of 
habit. We oan acquire a fasting hab- 
itif we desire. 16 is no trouble for 
me togo without eating for twenty- 
four hours. And you will find this to 
be true of all simple eaters. 

If any brain or body feels a little 
clogged I simply go without eating a 
day ortwo. About twice a year I ex- 
tend it to a week. This spring I 
made it eleven days, and gained won- 
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drous vigor and elasticity of body 
and brain. 

Edward Earl Purinton truly says: 
“The monarch of all Habitdom is the 
meal-habit, Univeral and all-power- 
ful. King of custom-made humanity. 

The Prime Minister is Disease. 

The Privy Counsellor is Death. 

But there isa power, unknown to 
most of us and unused by all of us 
that calmly sets aside the dictates of 
Dinner, Disease and Death. 

I refer to the Voluntary Fast. 

Break the shackles of meal-time, 
evolved from the family table, forget 
the archaic dinner-bell, let hunger 
alone dictate as to the time and choice 
and manner and amount and atmos- 
phere and motive in eating—and yvu 
have taken the first step towards in- 
dividual growth." 

A persistent fast will not only cure 
all ills of the flesh, but will also illum- 
inate the mind in & most wonderful 
manner. 

I &m sure that with proper food 
everybody would be far more vigor- 
ous in mind and body with but two 
meals a day. | 

Remember that when the Greeks 
ruled the world and produced the bod- 
ies that have always been the model 
for artists, they ate but two meals & day. 
The first at noon. 

And the Persians when at the zenith 
of their power and glory ate but one 
meal а day. Апа аё аё noon. The 
healthiest, wealthiest, and most intel- 
ligent nations of antiquity subsisted & 
thousand years on but one meal a 
day. 

All sickness is caused by incumber- 
ance—waste matter, that tht, over- 
worked eliminative organs have been 
unable to throw out of the system. 
Stop eating and let the poor stomach 
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have а rest. Апа give the excretory 
organs ап opportunity to clean house. 

Also aid them in their work. Take 
severalthorough sweats. Drink plenti- 
fully of pure water. Put a little lemon 
juice in the water if you like it, but no 
sugar. In fact out sugar out of your 
diet except as found in sweet fruits, 
and perhaps occasionally a little honey. 

Breathe pure air all the time. Апа 
make a business several times a day 
of spending several minutes in the 
open air inhaling and exhaling to the 
utmost. Livein the sunshine. Ex- 
pose your whole body to the air and 
sunshine as much as possible. Wear 
open mesh underclothing that will 
allow a good circulation of air around 
the body all the time, And most im- 
portant of all, keep the main sewer 
thoroughly clean. 

Aside from over-eating we now come 
to the greatest source of all sickness. 
Constipation is the most prevalent of 
all ailments; and but very few doctors 
or writers have got at the cause and 
cure. 

Several books have recently been 
published on this subject by Dr. Jam- 
ison, of New York, These books fell 
into my hands several years ago and 
Ihave made an exhaustive study of 
the subject, and I am sure that Dr. 
Jamison's ideas оп the subject are of 
the greatest value to mankind. He 
has proven that the great majority of 
civilized people are suffering from 
practitus and colitis—inflamation of the 
rectum and colon, and that the cause 
begins at the diaper stage of existence. 

The cure is persistent ‘intestinal 
irrigation." This subject bas been re- 
ferred to recently in the Health De- 
partment of the Los Angeles Sunday 
Times. Some writer took the ground 
that persistent enemas would be det- 
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rimental and I havea reply to that ar- 
ticle, but my reply will first be pub- 
lished in The Mountain Pine. 

‘The article follows: 

INTESTINAL IRRIGATION. 

Мв. EprroR:—I am glad you have 
brought up the subject of “Intestinal 
Irrigation” for discussion in your Care 
of the Body, department, for of al! the 
many necessary factors for restoring 
health to a diseased body 1 am sure 
that intestinal irrigation is one of the 
most important. Iam sure that many 
writers on this subject write theoreti- 
cally and not from experience. One 
fact is worth more than a dozen theo- 
ries. І spaak from over thirty years 
experience on this subject. 

‘A well known physician some years 
ago, lost a patient from inflammation of 
the bowels, and was allowed to hold a 
post-mortem examination. 1 quote 
from his report: ‘‘I opened the colon 
throughout its entire length of five 
feet, and found it filled with foecal 
matter, and encrusted on its walls and 
into the folds of the colon, in many 
places as dry and hard as slate and во 
completely obstructing the passage of 
the bowels as to throw the patient into 
violent colic (as his friends stated) 
sometimes as often as twice a month 


` for years, and that powerful doses of 


physic were his only relief; they fur- 
ther stated that all the doctors had 
agreed that it was bilious colic. I ob- 
served that this incrusted matter was 
evidently of long standing, the result 
of years of accumulation and the re- 
mote cause—not the immediate cause 
—of his death. The bend in the colon 
on the left side, was especially full 
and distended to fully double its nat- 
ural size, filling the gut uniformly 
with a small hole the size of one’s lit- 
tle finger through the center, through 
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which the fecal matter passed. In 
the lower part of the Sigmoid Flexure, 
just before descending to the rectum, 
and also in the left hand upper corner 
of the colon as it turns to the right, 
was & pocket eaten out of the hardened 
fecal matter, in which were eggs of 
worms and quite a number of maggots, 
which had eaten into the sensitive 
mucous membrane, causing serious in- 
flamation of the colon and the adjacent 
` parts and were the cause of the hem- 
orrhoids or piles, which I learned were 
of years standing. The whole length 
of the colon was in a chronic state of 
inflammation, and still this man had no 
trouble in getting his life insured by 
one of the best companies in America, 
and was considered a strong and heal- 
thy man by his family and neigh- 
` bora.” 

“I have been thus explicit in . this 
description, from the fact that recent 
investigation has developed the fact 
that in the discovery described above 
I had found a prototype as to the cause 
of all diseases of the human body, that 
i had found the foundation of prema- 
ture old age and death, for, surprising 
asit may seem, out of two hundred 
and eighty-four cases of autopsy 
held (they representing nearly all the 
diseases known to our climate) but 
twenty-eight colons were found to be 
free from hardened, adhered matter 
and in their normal healthy state, and 
the two hundred and fifty-six were all 
more or less as desoribed above, and 
almost universally these people had 
regular evacuations of the bowels every 
day." 

In the face of these facts it becomes 
us to go a little slow in theorizing about 
the evils of enemas. I am satisfied that 
the large majority of our people are 
suffering from more or less impacted 
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bowels. Mine were so impacted that 
it took me faithful work for two years, 
with two thorough six-quart flushings 
a day, to clean them out. 

Why this unnatural etate? 

The wild horse and deer promptly 
obeys the calls of nature, and knows 
no time nor place, and has no impacted 
colon. They have frequent movements 
of the bowels which are practicaly 
odorless. So also with so-called un- 
civilized people. But the demands of 
our civilized life demand time and 
place. 

Repressions of nature’s calla are be- 
gun as soon as the diaper is removed. 
If the newly undiapered child attempts 
to follow its instincts in this matter, 
like the wild faun, it promptly receives 
a scolding or a spanking, and is soon 
taught the habit of repression for a 
more convenient time and place. Ав 
it becomes old enough to play with 
other children, when the call of nature 
comes itis repressed because of the 
eagerness to finish the game, it al- 
ready having been taught that a little 
repression is of no consequence, and 
so the habit of repression is soon 
formed, vntil through lack of oppor- 
tunity, business, etiquette, custom and 
the teachings of those who ought to 
know better, our so-called medical 
guides, we have formed a national 
habit of educating our bowels to call 
for action but once in twenty-four 
hours. 

And I have had quite noted physi- 
cians tell me that ifl had one good 
bowel movement once in two or three 
of four days that that was sufficient; 
and better than to get inte the enema 
habit. Itried ittill it came near kill- 
ing me. 

We are also told by most writers on 
hygiene of the great importance of 
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eating some coarse fibered food every 
day to promote a natural movement of 
the bowels. They never seem to re- 
member that the food the baby eats the 
first year of its life has far less 
“coarse” material in it than ever again 
till the day of its death. But who ever 
knew of a healthy baby that did not 
have at least two good evacuations of 
the bowels every twenty-four hours? 
All animals from the moment of birth 
till the moment of death are breaking 
down worn out tissue. And this worn 
out tissue must be fully eliminated from 
the body in a few hours if the body is 
to be kept in perfect health. 

The bowele are one of the large elim- 
enators of this waste matter; and if not 
kept thorough y cleansed trouble will 
surely follow. 

If you live right—natural—in every 
way, there will be no trouble—no dis- 
ease—no need of any enemas. But if 
you have gotten out of ease by unnat- 
ural living you may find it of the 
greatest benefit to resort to the unnat- 
ural practice of flushing the colon, and 
if your unnatural practices have ex- 
tended over all the years since your 
diapers were removed, till you have 
begun to grow grey haired, you may 
have to continue the flushing for some 
time in order to get into a natural con- 
dition. 

Unhygienic habits so weakened my 
general system that my eyesight began 
failing soon after I was fifty years old. 
But I didn’t refuse to use glasses be- 
cause they were unnatural. I put on 
the glasses, and began to study and 
find out and remove the causes of the 
general weakening of my bodily pow- 
ers in general, and my eyesight in par- 
ticular, And now at the age of sixty- 
seven my eyesight is greatly restored, 
80 that I can, for a short time, read the 
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finest print and gradually I am discard- 
ing the glasses. 

Through unnaturalliving I lost my 
teeth many years ago. 1 knew it was 
unnatural to wear falseor store teeth. 
But I knew that my health absolutely 
demanded that I eat food that needed 
thorough chewing with a good set of 
teeth, and so I had a good set of unnat- 
ural teeth made.  1£ I were to so rejuv- 
inate my body that a good set of natur- 
al teeth grows in ory mouth, then I will 
discard the unnatural set. 

And so when I read those post-mor- 
tem facte I have given you, I deter- 
mined to test the efficacy of persistent 
intestinal irrigation. Г was having 
only about two movements of thebow- 
els a week. I persisted in irrigating 
thoroughly twice a day for two years 
before I got my colon cleaned out. In 
the meantime I obeyed all the other 
lawe of hygiene to the best of my 
knowledge. 

You quote: ‘Where these artificial 
aids become a habit, you are enslaved 
to their continuance, and the functions 
which should be natural, become more 
and more troublesome, until a erisis 
is reached which is bound to lead to dire 
consequences.’ 

Such writers don’t know what they 
are talking about. Of course if you 
continue the unhygienie habite which 
eaused you to need your bowels c'eaned 
by enemas itisonly a question of time 
when “consequences” are Hable to re- 
sult. But not because of the enemas, 
but in spite of them. 

My extended experience, and that 
also of several of my friends, convinces 
me that intestinal irrigation is only a 
benefit. Justasitisonly a benefit to 
wash out the mouth after every meal, 
andtowash out the stomach with a 
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glass of pure water awhile before every 
meal. 

Tam further convinced that if from 
wrong living your bowels areobstructed 
ог foul, and you begin a systematic 
course of washing them out, that if you 
willcorrect all your unhygienie habits 
of living, that in a longer or shorter 
time your bowels will be restored to 
their natural functions and you will 
have normal evacuations whether you 
continue the enemas or not. Several 
of my friends have been fully restored 
in this way. In my own case I found 
that at the end of a years persistent ir- 
rigation, and right living on all lines, 
that I began to feel an impulse in this 
direction. And this impulse grew 
stronger untill would have a natural 
passage of the bowels without any ene- 
ma. And we have the testimony of 
noted doctors who have continued a 
daily flushing of the colon for twenty 
years and more, after their bowels were 
restored to à normal condition, with no 
more Ш effect than the mouth exper- 
ienced from a washing after each rheal. 

The idea that cleansing any surface 
of the body when itis filthy, is injuri- 
ous, is absurd. 

The man, the horse, the deer, that 
lives in a normal condition never has a 
foul rectum, of colon. All the residue 
ofeach meal is evacuated in a few 
hours after eating. And the faeces is 
of such a character that it is almost 
odorless and passes the anus without 
leaving a stain. So long as any one 
finds need for toilet paper so long such 
an one needs more or less intestinal ir- 
tigation. Several of my friends who 
have been restored to their old-time 
free bowel movements by the use of 
enemas and right living, are still wash- 
ing out their rectum after each evacu- 
ation as a matter of common cleanli- 


ness, because they have not yet learned 
how, in our unnatural ways of civiliza- 
tion, to so live that their faeces shall 
be entirely odorless. 

Of course it is foolish to push this 
ireatment to the exclusion of every oth- 
eridea. It is only one of many impor- 
tant health factors, and it need never 
be used if one is normal. 

But whois normal? I doubt if one 
ean be who eats three hearty meals a 
day. Such ап one needs, I believe, 
three washings out of the bowels each 
day. They cannot come near perfect 
health otherwise. An evacuation of 
the residue of each meal should always 
be had before another meal is eaten. 
Generations of habit have repressed 
our bowel movements to a recognized 
standard of one daily, but expanded 
our eating movements to from three to 
five times daily. Is it any wonder that 
five-sixths of our people are in the hor- 
rid condition depicted at the beginning 
of this article? 

If you are in the one-sixth class that 
has normal movements of the bowels 
then this is not written for you. If you 
want to know if your bowels are in a 
normal condition: After one of your 
regular movements, inject three quarts 
of tepid water into the colon, and if it is 
evacuated about as clear and odorless 
as it was before it was injected, and 
your faeces are nearly odorless, leav- 
ing an unsoiled anus, then you may 
conclude that you are living a normal 
life and do not need intestinal irriga- 
tions. 

P. 8.—Of course the doctor I quoted 
was greatly mistaken when he thought 
he **had found the foundation of prem- 
ature old age and death" in impacted 
colons. There would never be impacted 
colons if we lived normal lives. But if 
our colons have become impacted, or if 
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our bowels are secreting daily more or 
less stinking fermentation, do, for 
health and comfort, and decency’s 
sake, let us flush out our sewers till we 
learn howto keep them sweet at all 
times. | 

In the age of Wisdom we shall have 
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conveniencies for internal baths equal 
to our best for external baths. 

I agree with you that the temperature 
of the irrigating water should never be 
over 100 degrees. Usually a little be- 
low blood heat is the best I think. 


E s 


Death. 


By John J. Ingalls. 


T am the king before whose shrine the world goes mad, 
And yet I am the kindliest friend man ever had. 
The unbidden guest, austere, unsought, alone, 

` Before whose presence women weep and strong men’s 


hearts make moan. 


From whence I come, and whither go, no mortal mind may know; 
I like the silent watches of the night when life's pale flame burns low, 


I come alike to palace and to cot, 


I claim the traveler on his way, the hermit in hie grot. 


So tenderly I kiss the weary eyelids down, 

And paint a smile where life has left a frown. 

Men speak of me with awe, and almost hold their breath, 

I am the Messenger from. on high, kind friends, my name is DEATH. 


The Shadow of Pikes Peak. 


Al Pointer of the Way ta Avoid a Class-war, to set Imperial Society on a 


‘ure Footing and іо Open up a Career for Everybody that 


will do aa Good Work às he knows how 


Boy Charles Ferguson, author ef “The Religion of Democracy," “The Affirmative Intellect," Ete. 


he trouble in Colorado is that most 

of the people here have an anti- 
quated idea as to what government is 
for. The general opinion in these re- 
gions, as elsewhere in this country, 
seems to be that the administration of 
law should be left to a blind and igno- 
rant goddess of justice, knowing and 
caring nothing about mining, farming 
or engineering, who comes.in, in the 
evening after the day’s work is done, 
to decide who has made money. The 
people seem to have no notion as yet 
of a clear-eyed mistress of the arts and 
sciences that appears on the scene ear- 
ly in the morning at the beginning of 
the day’s work and insists upon ar- 
ranging things so that the work, itself, 
shall count. 

Now the goddess of justice, with the 
bandaged eyes and the balances, may 
mean well, but she is indictable for 
malfeasance. She may be only stupid, 
but she seems cruel. Certainly she 
knows nothing to speak of, never has 
gotup early enough in the morning 
and never has been to any school buy 
a law school. The public may do well 
to forgive her after it has found her out 
but that is no reason why she should 
keep her place. 


The Vigilantes of Colorado should 
depose, deport and utterly banish to 
some foreign health resort this anti- 
quated, alien and uneducated goddess, 
and should turn over the honors and 
powers of her office to a young lady 
with eyes, a real genius of business, 
born on this soil, with a new world ped- 
igree, graduate of a good public school 
and Daughter of the Revolution. 

Of course there must be new laws 
but that ів not the point here. What is 
wanted is a new conception of what 
laws are for. And there must bea 
vigilance committee to impress that 
new conception upon society at large, 
for there are a great many preoccupied 
people who will never understand a 
proposition until they have to. 

The government that now holds the 
mace in Colorado—now that the ''Citi- 
zens Alliance” has had its inning—is 
one that exists to settle the matter of 
wages and dividends in the way that 
the mine owners conscientiously like. 
It is better by a good deal than no gov- 
ernment at all. Апа it is just as good 
a government as the ‘Western Federa- 
tion of Miners’’ is likely to set up when 
its turn comes, and its turn is likely to 
come for the miners have been beaten 
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too badly not to play а return game, if 
the date can be anyhow arranged. 

But both these kinds of government 
are poor kinds. They are both out of 
order in an industrial age. An indus- 
trial age is one that is not so much in- 
terested in abstract questions of con- 
science as it is in getting things done. 
This is the first age of that kind to be 
sure, and the legalists and casuists 
have not yet become acclimated. 1 is 
an innovation, but it comes with a rush 
and will have to be accommodated. 

The ages that have passed by have 
all had a comparatively poor opinion 
of work. They had to work, of course, 
but they were ashamed of it. And 
they arranged their legal systems not 
with a view to getting the greatest pos- 
sible quantity and the best possible 
quality of work done but solely with a 
view to making à right distribution of 
the rewards. 'The politicians, the 
preachers and all the wise and prudent 
were too seriously concerned with the 
high moral. questions involved in the 
dividing up of wealth, to think of any- 
thing so low as the mere production of 
it. And the trouble with us today is 
that our captains, governors and coun- 
eillore still labor on in the old-world 
delusion that society oughtto organize 
itself in a large, high and patriotic way 
for the distribution of the good things 
of life, and that the production of the 
good things should be left to shift for 
itself, in а desultory fashion and опа 
lower moral plane. 

The Citizens Alliance goes in for im- 
perialism, the Western Federation for 
socialism. It comes to the same thing. 
Both parties think of government as 
existing mainly to play the part of 
judge and divider after the day’s work 
is done. Both are permoralized and 
casuistic. The production of wealth 
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euts a distinctly subordinate feature in 
both schemes. The prophets of these 
rival inspirations agree that we shall 
produce right after we have entered 
into a grand legal plan for dividing 
right. The only difference between 
the two oracles seems to be that social- 
ism is the imperialism of the poor, 
while imperialism is the socialism of 
therich. Both worship the pagan god- 
dess with scales in her hand—and on 
her eyes. They are class-phases of 
the ancient delusion that the Right can 
be arrived at by priests and doctors of 
one kind or another, if only they will 
look steadfastly into the sky or probe 
the recesses of their conciousness; and. 
that having thus found the true defini- 
tion of human rights, it is only neces- 
sary to write it down in scriptures and 
statute books ~and stick to the books. 
The devotees of these mysteries have 
not yet had their eyes opened to see 
that the Right is always a problem in 
engineering and can be solved only by 
the men that have the tools in their 
hands. 

_ The industrial age has had a revela- 
tion. It turns out that the Right is in- 
extricably bound up with the arts and 
sciences and so is somewhat inaccess- 
ible to legal lucubration and cloistral 
prayer. According to this apocalypse 
of the working world, the [Right is any 
thing that makes goods cheaper and 
men dearer—in the actual conditions of 
human nature and the nature of things 
at the time and place where the ques- 
tion is to be answered. Such a crite- 
rion of righteousness will of course be 
dismissed as sordid by the people that 
see best with their eyes shut but it 
seems to have legs to stand on. And 
it contains э good quality of religion. 
It implies that the universe is all right 
in its ground plan, and that you can- 
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not dig anywhere without turning up 
the moral law. It does not exclude 
preaching, praying, painting or philos- 
ophizing—only they must realize the 
market-price of souls. 

You can get the right kind of & vig- 
ilance committee in Victor and Cripple 
Creek and, if they will adopt this theo- 
ry of civil rights as their working def- 
inition of industrial law and order, 
they will soon have their body politic 
out from under the hands of the doc- 
tors. Of course it must carry around 
with itfor some time various kinds of 
legal rheumatism and moral tubercu- 
losis, but it will get out of the sanita- 
rium and be on the mend. 

Government exists to enforce the 
Right, as everybody agrees; there has 
never been any difficulty about that. 
The difficulty has been to decide upon 
& definition of Right thatshould be ac- 
cepted as true by sensible people on 
both sides of the class-line and on 
both sides of political frontiers. It is 
for the lack of such а definition that 
the wars, civil and international, have 
had to be fought to a finish—a war be- 
ing at bottom simply. an acute disa- 
greement in ethics, since men never 
fight in masses for anything they be- 
lieve to be wrong. 

Someday there will be written a his- 


tory of the decisive battles of the world . 


showing that in all wars where there 
has been anything like an even match 
victory has fallen to the side where the 
purchasing power of honest earnings 
was highest. Thatis to say that the 
moral principle that lies at the heart of 
a sound industrialism is the moral prin- 
ciple that lies at the heart of the uni- 
verse. Inthecompetition of rival social 
groups the society whose organization 
is most favorable {о the promotion of 
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the efficient workman survives by nat- 
ural selection. 

The description of all good work is 
that it tightens the grip of the human 
spirit upon the real world—whether by 
bracing the spirit or by rendering com- 
modities more accessible. And in the 
nature of things every man that does 
good work is the ally of every other, 
whether he knows him or not and 
whether he likes him or not, since he 
increases the purchasing power of ev- 
erybody that lives within the circle of 
commerce. 

If therefore we have discovered that 
the Right is anything that lowers the 
price of goods without lowering the 
price of men, or that raises the price 
of men without raising the price of 
goods, we have discovered what gov- 
ernment is for. It exists to enforce 
this Right. All we need is a vigilance 
committee in every community that 
shall insist upon working the govern- 
mentin this way. That is the con- 
spicuous lack of American society. It 
is what keeps it from being thoroughly 
American, modern and industrial. 

The proposed vigilance committee 
must consist of men, not excluding 
women of course, who prefer to do good 
work themselves and are determined 
to arrange social conditions so that 
they shall not be balked in doing 
it. It will bea bare-faced conspiracy 
of the working poets, the artists, engi- 
neers and men of business, who under- 
stand that the way to open up а ca- 
reer for themselves i8 to offera career 
tothe publie. It will be an association 
for the promotion of every private en- 
terprise that is a public service and the 
repression of every other kind as a pub- 
lic nuisance. Ifthe law seems іп any 
particular to stand inthe way of their 
program, they will not suppose tha" 
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the effectual law in this country is the 
parsing of the statutes. 16 ів what the 
people will back up. It is the express- 
ion not of violence to be sure, but the 
Steady pressure of the predominant 
publie wil, the balance of personal 
forces. Accordingly the vigilance 
committee will eschew agitation, and 
will draw the civil law into conformity 
with that of the arts and sciences, by 
altering in their own persons the bal- 
ance of forces. The courts will follow 
hard upon. 

To say that government exists not to 
divide wealth, but to create it, is notto 
say that it has no function to defend 
the rights of property. Оп the contra- 
ry it puts the rights of property on a 
basis where it is practical to defend 
them. Тһе solid foundation of private 
property is social utility. The civil 
law stands, and will continue to stand, 
for the principle of private possessions 
because the experience of the world 
shows that that is an indispensable 
condition of social progress. And so- 
cial progress means the advancement 
of the arts and sciences—in a word the 
production of wealth. When, there- 
fore, private property gets in the way 
of wealth-production it weakens its 
own ground. If allowed to presist in 
its obstinacy it would destroy itself. 
It is only by subordinating the prob- 
lem of wealth-distribution to that of 
wealth-production, that the former 
problem can be solved. When the 
rights of property are defined in ac- 
cordance with the artistic and scien- 
tific principles of wealth-production 
they will be unassailably established— 
and not until then. This means that 
at the instigation of the vigilance com- 
mittee there is to be a gradual disered- 
iting, on the part of the courts and 
public officers, of the more abstract 
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and traditionary claims on which prop- 
erty has been supposed to rest, and a 
growing sensibility to the practical 
considerations on which it really does 
rest. 

The vigilantes must insist that gov- 
ernment in this country is not consti- 
tuted of the few thousand gentlemen 
that have sworn to do certain things, 
but of the whole body of the people as 
well, who do not swear. Itis nota 
ruling-class precluded from tyranny 
by taking oaths; but an articulated so- 
cial system in which everybody has an 
appropriate office and franchise. Some 
to be sure attain their office by person- 
al nomination and election and the 
others by mere general description 
and natural selection; that is all a mat- 
ter of convenience and detail. It must 
beinsisted the man who keeps a butch- 
er shop fills an office and exercises a 
peculiar franchise just as truly as an 
alderman does. One holds his place 
because he answers the general de- 
acription of the law as to the conditions 
of the butcher business; the other be- 
cause he answers the conditions of the 
other business. Itis insignificant that’ 
the latter conditions include а certain 
amount of conventioning and election- 
eering. The government here is not & 
magistracy; it is a legal system of do- 
ing things. We all belong to the gov- 


-ernment, not merely the men but the 


women and the children as well—and 
not one minute in a year, but all the 
time. Ifthe government succeeds in 
holding together it will not be because 
a few men are loyal to their oaths, but 
because a good many are loyal to them- 
selves. 

Government in America is not based 
upon any conventional arrangements. 
There are conventional arrangements 
and they are to be respected and are 
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good enough law for easy days but 
they are not the bottom faot of the con- 
stitution, or the final appeal. The bot- 
tom fact is no conventional law but the 
essential law, the law of human nature 
and the nature of thinge. Our exper- 
iment assumes that there is a moral 
order in the ground plan of the world. 
If we are mistaken democratic govern- 
ment is out of the question. However 
we are not yet ready to give up. 

Now if Teller county is man enough 
to lead us to the renewal of our faith 
in the sovereignity of the people, the 
Vigilantes there must start out some 
morning to exercise their undivided 
one-hundred-thousandth interest in 
the government of the United States. 
What is the government for, anyhow? 
If they will answer that question in ac- 
cordance with the genius of the new 
industrial order, it is likely that the 
answer will have a reverberating echo. 
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They will say that government in this 
country isa conventional arrangement 
based on the law of the arts and sciences, 
that it takes in all the people in various 


ranks and offices according to their 
working efficiency and that it exists (o 
produce wealth. Then they will go 
ahead to do their share of governing 
on that basis. 


The paper constitution of 1789 has 
been whipped into shreds by the dis- 
eriminating judges of the Supreme 
Court—who agree, for opposite rea- 
sons, and dissent, in accordance with 
the principles they agree upon. Very 
well,our Vigilance Committee in the 
Rocky Mountains will fall back on the 
constitution of the universe—treating 
all the courts meanwhile with respect- 
fuldeference and giving them all the 
time there is, to pull themselves togeth- _ 
er and settle down. 
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Opward and Onward. 


By Alice Wood Kirkpatrick. 


Ah! the time may be long and the way may be steep, 
But when the soft twilight falls then comes blessed sleep; 
And each morning refreshed we start on our way, 

To climb little or much, through the hours of the day. 


But upward and onward, though we faint and may fall, > 
No matter how slowly ’Tis the goal of us all: 

Ав water mounts upward its level to find, 

Bo all life struggles onward to His presence Divine. 


All the longing and strife, all the heartache and tears, 
The joys of vain things, our hopes and our fears: 
Are steps that are carrying our tired feet along 

Till we reach the far summit, exalted and strong. 


And as life's years fly by we struggle aloft, 

While the great voice of nature tells & tale, O so soft, 

Of Him Who has made us and all things in sight: 

And the great joy to come through the choosing of right. 


| 


. THE PICTURE. 


| By Miss Ida Gregory | 


B WAS night and darkness reigned 
supreme. Far away to the North 
on the highest point of the loft- 
iest mountain on our planet, Earth, 
there stood two men. | 

Both were of middle age, both dark 
complexioned with features strong, 
earnest and thoughtful. Towards the 
East, into а vast immensity of space 
they gazed, searching, always search- 
ing for the Cause of that Great Law 
which hath lived forever. 

One a Discoverer was, the greatest 
the world hath found and before him 
there was а telescope, а hundred fold 
more powerful than any other. 

The other a Photographer, the great- 
est and most skillful the world of men 
hath known—half knelt before a great 
camera. Áfar to the East down, down, 
to the lowest depths mine eager eyes 
could see, up, up, to the loftiest heights 
the brain of poor, feeble’ man could 
conceive of, it was the same. 

Arches, always arches of living fire. 

Beginning far down, so small a 
mad’s hand could span it—the next 
above a little larger—each increasing 
in size until the highest entirely cov- 
ered the Great Heavens. 

Fixed within the arches was the sun, 
the moon, and countless planets—all 
glowing with the living fire. 

Upon some of these planets human 


beings dwelt—millions upon millions 
and everywhere it was the same-—the 
arches of light connected the sun, the 
moon and each planet and every in- 
habitant thereof. 

Though none saw the arches all 
could feel them, and all lived beneath 
their rule—a rule which could not be 
broken without disaster, first sorrow, 
and then death. 


And the name of the arches was 


` Love and Loveis the offspring of the 


Great Law, and the author of the 
Great Law is God, and God ів Love 
and naught can separate the three. 

And а great hand brooded over all: 
the hand of God holding the arches of 
living fire which blesses all mankind 
even unto the least inhabitant of our 
planet earth. 


* $ 9 9 @ @ 


To the Photographer the Discoverer 
said, *Now, do thou let the world 
know what I have discovered. Make 
a grand picture of what thou seest be- 
fore thee—that which my telescope has 
brought so near—and in it let all men 
see the Great Truth we have vainly 
sought so many years to find.” 

And the picture was made but all 
mankind may not see it—only those 
whose love is great may gaze thereon. 
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When a man actually knows that he 
don't know he is then іп a position to 


. learn. 


© ө e 
When the men who usethe machin- 
ery of production own it, then will the 
Co-operative Commonwealth become а 
glorious reality. 
e e ө 
The Colorado Supreme Court last 
week handed the corporations of Den- 
ver & package that was like unto & 
dynamite bomb in ite effect. 
e 8 e 
The religious thought of the country 
is daily becoming more liberal and the 
economie thought more practical and 
progressive. Good signs for human- 
ity. 
9 ө ө 
The financial problem is the one 
nearest the heart of the American peo- 
ple after all. To the rich it is **how to 


accumulate wealth," to the poor how 
te provide the necessities of life. 
e өе ө 
The Mountain Pine is your journal. 
Have you mentioned to your neighbor 
that it would be a valuable addition to 
his reading table, If you would do so 
we could double our list. Itis not ask- 
ing much, is it? We must depend on 
you. | 
ө @ © 
The best cure in the world for the 
growing divorce evil will be the inaug- 
uration of an economic system which 
will enable the industrious poor to look 
forward to a home of their own and 
teach the rising generation that all 
useful labor ennobles. 
|: ө ө ө 
State after state is swinging into line 
for Bryan in 1908. Tho next eighteen 
months may bring to Americans many 
changes of political sentiment but it 
looks, at this distance, as though the 
demand for Bryan would continue to 
grow in the months to come, and that 
he would be the unanimous choice of 
his party in 1908. 
e ө ө 
Already the ominous sounds. of the 
coming politieal confliet in Colorado 
are heard. The politicians of both 
parties seem very much at sea. The 
timeis at hand when the corporation 
goats must be separated from Ше 
country lambs, hence the unusual 
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bleating in each of the big corrals. 
All sheep men use a goat to lead the 
sheep into the car, and whether the 
rule will hold good in Colorado politics 
this year remains to be seen. 
e © ө 
` The recent National Convention of 
the Typographical Union passed 
strong resolutions in the Moyer-Hey- 
‘wood matter, which perhaps will do no 
good but go to show that the laborers 
of this country, without regard to 
Craft, are becoming race-conscious. 
ә © ө 
We are entering the Co-operative 
Age. As is always the case, the 
wealth of the country took advantage 
of the opportunity and the yreat trusts 
were formed. Now the common peo- 
ple, the lambs of commerce, are band- 
ing together to do for themselves what 
the trusts аге doing for the wolves of 
commerce. The coming years аге 
fraught with great things for our peo- 
ple 
e o o 
Crystola, the home of The Mountain 
Pine, is putting on some airs because 
of the location here of the general 
agency headquarters of Co-operative 
Manufacture; the location of the plant 
of the Crystola Paint Company, capi- 
tal $100,000; and the location of a home 
for the orphans of Spiritualistic par- 
ents. If present plans obtain the 
gold mill will be running by January 
and then the mineral wealth of Crysto- 
la will be brought forth to. enlighten 
and bless humanity in the promotion 
of the great principles of human broth- 
erhood. 
ә 96 ө 
In our next issue we will publish an 
article on “What New Zealand Has 
Done," that we want every reader to 
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read with his brains. In fact it should 
be read half a dozen times and then 
filed away for future reference. It 
shows the only way the masses can 
bring comfort and happiness to them- 
selves anywhere. And it shows that 
ihe only real prosperity comes from 
being race conscious inBtead of class 
conscious, 
9 6 ө 

The recent cataclysm in Chile has 
again called the attention of the world 
to the great forces of nature always at 
work, ever restless, beyond human 
control with which frail man must con- 
tend and which in hia scientific egotism 
he thinks he has long ago solved. Мап 
is as nothing when pitted against the 
winds of heaven, the waters of the aea 
or the tremblings of the planet. In‘ 
«such hours as came to San Francisco 
last April and to.Valparaiso last month 
he realizes his utter insignificance and 
should heed the lesson taught him by 
these great disasters. We shall prob- 
ably hear the usual amount of non- 
sensieal rot about the wrath of God 
but the thinking mind will see in it 
only a lesson illustrating the mighty 
forces of Him who is, and the utter 
impotency of him who would be master 
of all. 


The Earthquake in Chile. 


Chile, the most prosperous of the 
South American republics, has been 
devastated by earthquakes worse in 
their effects than the one that laid San 
Franciscoin ruins. Eight of her prin- 
cipal cities are in ruins, many thous- 
ands of her people killed and hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of property 
destroyed. 

Of course famine, pestilence and 
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other horrors will follow close and im- 
measurable suffering will result. 

If the world was ruled by the princi- 
ples of Socialism instead of Commer- 
eialism and Greed ships by the score 
would be hurrying to the ports of the 
afflicted country laden with the world's 
pity and sympathy crystallized into 
whatever is needed to prevent suffering 
and restore prosperity. Ав itis there 
wil] be lots of verbal pity, some pri- 
vate contribetions and—nothing more. 


Five Laws Wanted. 


The Rocky Mountain News, the 
personal organ of U. S. Senator Tom 
Patterson, declares the people of Colo- 
rado need five laws, and declares them 
to be: 

ist. Railway Commission elected by 
the people with full judicial and exeo- 
utive power. 

2nd. An anti-pass law making it a 
felony for any public officer to accept 
& pass from the railway companies. 

3rd. The initiative and referen- 
dum. 

4th. The imperative mandate. 

5th. <A primary election law for all 
parties. 

The News is demanding that the 
Democratic party come out squarely 
for each of the above at the ensuing 
convention September 11. If they do 
it will do much to clear the political 
atmosphere in Colorado. To secure 
any one of the above reforms would 
repay the abolition of party lines and 
the forming of a new party. The five 
planks as a platform with candidates 
whose integrity could not be questioned 
would poll tens of thousands of votes 
in Colorado. Every legislative con- 
vention in the State should demand of 
its nominee his unqualified sanction of 
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all the above measures. It ів the leg- 
islature which must enact the laws, & 
governor can only approve or veto. 
Let the people look to their legislative 
candidates. They are the salvation of 
the State. 


Race Consciousness, Versus Class Consclous- 
ness. 


For a number of years one of the 
watchwords of those seeking to uplift 
the masses has been ‘“‘class-conscious- 
ness," "That is every class or division 
of labor should be keenly conecious of 
itself, should practically consider it- 
self only, should work for and strive 
to upliftonly its own members and 
those affiliated with it. And the two 
great ends to be attained were short 
hours and high wages. 

The idea was perfectly right as far 
asit went but it did not go near far 
enough. Under it the- different labor 
unions are actually working against 
each other, are injuring each other. 
For instance, the miner’s union has 
undoubtedly succeeded in raising, and 
keeping up, the wages of its members 
but who pays the wages in reality? 
The purchasers of the coal, iron, cop- 
per and ether products of the mines. 
Very much of the coal, at least, is di- 
rectly purchased by the poorer classes, 
the members of other unions, and they, 
not the owners of the mines, pay the 
higher wages of the miners. 

Upton Sinclair’s “Jungle” shows 
that conditions in the meat packing in- 
dustry are horrible beyond description. 
Yet the nauseous filth he mentions is 
eanned by union workmen for other 
union workmen to eat. General Miles 
says that it killed 3,000 soldiers at 
Chickamauga, alone. during the Span- 
ish-American war, and undoubtedly it 
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has killed many tens of thousands of 
workingmen and their familes all over 
our land since then. And it is the 
samein all other industries. Those 
who labor in them can only prosper at 
the expense of all other workingmen. 
Use your brains for a few minutes and 
you cannot help seeing it. 

Ро поё drop your class-e^ntsoious- 
‘ness, however, but get, іп addition to 
it, race-consciousness. Do as they do 
in New Zealand, Work for the whole 
race, for general prosperity. 

When the workingmen own the 
means of production, the machines, 
mines, railroads, etc., and are their 
own paymasters, things will be differ- 
ent. They will be race conscious and 
each will work for the welfare of all 
and universal and continual prosper- 
ity will result. 


Solitude is Denounced. 


Your admirable editorial on Sotitude 
in your August issue, inclines me to 
drop you a line on the same. I am 
sorry to be compelled to note that 
neither the conventional education nor 
religion of the day find a place for 
solitude, and the person who devotes 
апу share of his time to its enjoyment 
апа instruction is aptto be considered 
а lunatic by both educators and min- 
isters. 

“In solitude and silence the holy 
soul advances with speedy steps and 
learns the hidden truths of the oracles 
of God." Solitude is that which at 
brief intervals the Christian has great 
need of, from conversion to whatever 
height in holiness he may attain. 

In solitude he watches, prays, com 
munes, meditates and contemplates 
with a greater fervor than in any other 
situation. He stands alone, exposed, 
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as he wishes to Бе. to the eye of an all- 
searching God, under whose hands he 
has placed himself to have renewed а 
right spirit within him. If by sin, past 
or present, he has incurred the Divine 
displeasure, he here acknowledges it 
and welcomes the chastisement its 
commission entails; he waite not for а 
future time or a future world for the 
purpose, but *'lets his sins go before- 
hand to judgment," conscious that, if 
he thus judges himself, or allows him- 
self to be judged at the present time, 
he will not be judged hereafter for the 
accumulated charges of a life-time. 
This is a peculiar work for solitude, 
and being an essential one, readily 
shows upon what barren ground pro- 
fessing worldly Christians stand who 
deride its acceptance. 

The greatest men of the world, whose 
thoughts have resulted in unnumbered 
temporal benefits to mankind, received . 
the germ of all their fruits in solitude; 
and should the Christian, in a greater 
work than them, neglect such an op- 
portunity to improve himself in those 
duties whose ends are not limited by 
the brief length of a life-time? No 
matter in what business or labor we 
may be placed, and rightly feel it a 
duty to attend to, there will still be 
daily opportunities for the enjoyments 
and labors of solitude. Time that 
would be idly spent in worldly amuse- 
ments and unnecessary conversations, 
can now be allotted to solitude; and 
those who neglect to avail themselves 
of such opportunities, and fear to risk 
the censures of men for so doing, are 
unworthy the holy cause, and if be- 
ginners, cease to progress, and if ad- 
vanced, soon measure back their steps 
to earth. 

It might be conjectured that a person 
endowed with power to scatter good, 
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which he had long and laboriously ac- 
quired, could justly, in behalf of his 
labors, resign the claims of solitude; 
but here again solitude lays claim to 
its continual assistance. Even Jesus 
retired from the midst of the multitudes 
to mountains and gardens for the pur- 
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pose of enjoying and recruiting him- 
self in solitude. Solitude is somewhat 
to the spirit what sleep is to the body 
—a necessary attendant while dwelling 
in these temples of clay. 

-FRANCIS B. LIVESEY. 


Ne 


POLITICAL LEADERS 


НЕ PHILOSOPHY OF THEIR POLICIES AND DOCTRINES 
By WILLIAM GESFORD 


N THE first chapter of this work 
the author has resorted to the re- 
eital of history during the last few 

centuries, to show the philosophy of 
mankind’s struggle to establish a pro- 
tection and to force a proper recogni 

tion in the basic form of government 
of its inalienable rights. That history 
also proves the fact that all social dis- 
turbances take their rise and origin 
when the hour arrives that any at- 
tempt is made to destroy them, That 
no form of popular government of a 
people who might be said to be civil- 
ized and educated can stand when the 
exercises of these natural principles is, 
for any reason, denied them. In most 
cases in the past these natural rights 
have been trampled upon and de- 
stroyed by selfish rulers for the pur- 
pose of satisfying their selfishness. 
But in the case of our own conditions, 
in respect to man’s rights and their 
safety, they are endangered in a new 
and novel way never before known to 
history. We have a government in 
which the state and church are di- 
vorced and we are free from conflicts 


between them. We have а govern- 
ment that has pushed aside the doc- 
irine of ''the divine right ot kings" 
and established the divine rights ot 
man, or at least that was its original 
conception, and the sole aim and pur- 
pose of the men who were instrumen- 
talin making it. Butsteam. electrici- 
ty and private corporations have во 
changed the conditions of society and 
our mode of civilization, that the rights 
of man are being destroyed. And 
those who see this are striving to 
mainta'n themselves in this struggle 
against powerful odds, and we have 
the conflict brought to plain view by 
the efforts of labor unions, fraternal 
organizations, and in the warp and 
woof of society throughout. The main 
trouble is that people are asleep. 
They have given their rights away in 
so innocent and subtle a form that 
they do not realize what they have 
done. The conditions are plain to all 
and the outcome is evident to all who 
think, if no remedy appears to change 
the course of their progress. Very 
few people stop to think that our gov- 
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ernment, the constitution, is the heart 
of the nation and the groundwork of 
our civilization. Many people think 
the sole duty of good citizenship is to 
ally themselves with some political par- 
ty. 
That in a political way they may be 
able to so shape the destiny of the 
country that the inalienable rights of 
man will be amply protected. 

A political party can only hold office 
and put into operation the constitution 
as it is. 

If the constitution is lacking in its 
powers во is the party who attempts to 
administer it. The constitution, as it 
is, does not give the President or Con- 
gress the power to protect the natural 
rights of ihe individual at this time. 
So while this state of affairs exists the 
political complexion of our office hold- 
ers matters but little. The President 
апа Congress cannot exercise arbitra- 
ry authority. The authority which 
they exercise must come from the peo- 
ple through the constitution. No pow- 
er has ever neen delegated to the con- 
stitution giving to Congress the power 
toin any way regulate the private cor- 
porations of this country. We must 
remember that the constitution was 
made before the private corporations 
were thought of. The private corpo- 
rations are a new thing, grown up 
since the days when the constitution 
was formed. So how can the politi- 
cians make us believe that Congress 
has the power to regulate or control 
them at this time when we know that 
the general and specific powers of Con- 
gress, as defined in the constitution, 
apply only to society as it was one 
hundred years ago, before modern in- 
ventions such as steam, electricity and 
private corporations came into use. 

The state has authorized and legal- 
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ized all these things as now in use and 
the state only has power to regulate 
them.. But the private corporation in 
the various states is in Politics, and 
sees to it that the legislatures do its 
bidding. It controls by corruption all 
parties to the extent it wishes, either 
directly or indirectly and for the peo- 
ple to hope to gain control of them is 
to expect the impossible. 

The only hope the people have is to 
induce Congress to calla convention, 
and tosuggest and ratify such amend- 
ments as will give Congress the power 
to do all things necessary in the prem- 
ises. Why should the people follow a 
party or a leader who fails to go down 
to the root of the evil and advocate 
a remedy that will remove it. 

Few people consider the constitution 
аа а commercial document, yet that is 
all it is, or was intended by its makers 
to be. All the records of the conven- 
tion that created it go to show this 
fact, and that the convention which 
met in Philadelphia to consider the re- 
vision of the Articles of Confederation, 
considered it a commercial convention. 

Mr. Madison, of Virginia, is said to 
be the chief factor in the creation of 
our present constitution, on account of 
the part he took in trying to bring 
about a constitutional convention to 
revise the Articles of Confederation. 
His first attempt was a failure, but he 
finally succeeded and our present con- 
stitution was suggested and ratified. 
Thomas Jefferson was at that time 
Minister to France and he wrote to Mr. 
Madison a letter, a part of which is 
here given: . 

“I find, by the publie papers, that 
your commercial convention failed. If 
it should produce a full meeting in 
Мау, anda broader reformatiun, it 
will still be well to make us one nation, 
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апа to regulate trade by giving Con- 
gress additional power to regulate for- 
eign and domestic commerce." This 
geems to have been the intention and 
result of that convention, as all the 
history of its deliberations goes to 
show. 

But times have changed since then. 
They had no thought that there would 
grow up an institution, ou: of state 
authority, that would soon become so 
great ав to be master of our domestic 
commeree and independent of nation- 
al authority. The great fear. then, 
was that they would make a mistake 
and give to the general government 
powers that, in the future, would prove 
dangerous to our national existence. 
But the history of the states shows 
that the powers retained have been, 
and are now, the only source of na- 
tional trouble from within. We have 
seen the trouble the reserved powers 
of the states has brought us, in the 
slavery dispute, and we can now see 
the institution called the private cor- 
poration, which has, by combination, 
grown into greater power than the na- 
tional government. They are the mas- 
tera of the situation by virtue of state’s 
rights, and are the absorbers of all the 
profits of business and enterprise and 
exist by virtue of state authority and 
are institutions that sap all profits of 
human labor, like the master did the 
slave prior to 1860. Have not the peo- 
ple had lessons enough to learn them 
that these things are true, that ina 
short time the middle class is bound to 
be pushed to the bottom, that the arti- 
ficial man will own all things and the 
natural man nothing? Is it not plain 
that this nation cannot exist half nat- 
ural and half artificial? 
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We seem to forget the private cor- 
poration staudsin society as anindivid- 
ual and in reality are but а specie of 
of individuals, and that one hundred 
years ago no such individuals existed, 
and was not there to interfereinanyway 
with commerce either domestic or for- 
eign, and that constitutional basis of 
government was madeto govern three 
million people with the corporation left 
out. How could they then at that time 
make the basis of government broad 
enough to cover the conditions of today 
with 80,000,000 people and the private 
corporation included ? They delegated 
nothing to the constitution, giving 
power to regulate what did not then 
exist. They made a constitutional 
government in order to protect man’s 
natural rights as the conditions of во- 
ciety at that time existed as a protec- 
tion to the avenues of trade and com- 
merce. To protect the avenues of 
trade and commerce by government, 
is to protect man in his inalienable 
rights. The national government still 
may protect. foreign commerce by con- 
stitutional provision, but domestic 
commerce is now in the hands of the 
private corporations over which the 
natural individual and the government 
at Wasbington have no power to regu- 
]ate or control. 

We must bring the government back 
to & point where the inalienable rights 
of man may be re-established апа the 
government given full and adequate 
power to control all forms of commerce 
and business. 

The protection of man's natural 
rights is the sole objeot of government 
—and when our natural government 
protects both domestic and foreign 
commerce-——the object of human gov- 


To be continued in our next. 


Department of Occult Phenomena. | 


We offer no a r placi: 
lawl of Thought Trans Bd, Telepathy and Spiri 


before the Mord truthful statements of the operations of the 
t return, the truth ое aine e generally reco 


‘We invite contributions. Give us the truth, the whole truth and по m 


Intuitions and Spirit Impressions, How Dis- 
tinguished. 


In distinguishing one from the other, 
let us compare them, determining, first, 
what are impressions, and, second, 
what is intuition; Impressions, ac- 
cording to Webster, are the result of 
exterior influence upon the mind, feel- 
ings or conscience, by some external 
force. That ів to say, we get our im- 
pressions of an individual by observa- 
tion, conversation or some external 
cause, We get our impression of a 
phenomenon or religion by what we 
have seen, heard or read. 

We get our impression ofa locality 
by description or travel; and, in some 
such way are all physical impressions 
created, 

These impressions are not necessari- 
ly in word form and, in fact, may nev- 
er be clothed in language; they are 
mental images which we.see, but may 
never express. 

Now spirit impression is like this, 
except that it is created by an external 
mental force instead of a physical 
force. 

As one writer says, “in regions 
where mind speaks to mind there is 
perfect expreasion far beyond any- 
thing that words may convey," For 
ideas not words are sent. They may 
come from spirits either within or with- 
out the body. 


How often have you written to some 
friend and received the reply that they 
were also thinking of you, or received 
& letter from a friend of whom you 
were just thinking? Or, how often 
have you mentioned a subject to some 
person who declared he was just think- 
ing of the same thing? These are all 
within the realm of spirit impressions. 

But there is another and more direct 
form of spirit impression which invites 
my attention. Itis the voice of one 
whose love has withstood all the test 
of time and runs ‘ке a vine around 
the heart" and has withered not with 
the fierce heat of summer, nor chilled 
with the frosty hand of death. It may 
be father or mother, husband or wife, 
sister or brother, or that sunny-haired 
girl or bright-eyed boy whose coming 
was the light of our life and whose de- 
parture was the depth of our despair. 
In the night of failure or the noon of 
suocess they are with us to comfort or 
rejoice. Their impressions are not 
ideas but words. They say, ‘‘Mam- 
ma, I am with you," or “Dear ones, 
we are here," «They may warn us of 
sickness, danger or the approach of 
death; their words of comfort and 
sweet assurances are the solace of our 
lives and by them day is made out of 
darkness and all seasons summer. 

Thus would I briefly define spirit im- 
pression. 


Taking up intuition: Webster de- 
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fines intuition as an act by which the 
mind percieves the truth of things the 
moment they are presented. The ma- 
terialist accounts for intuition by say- 
ing that the mind is a machine ope- 
rated in accordance with laws of force 
and motion which unconsciously act- 
ing upon a multitude of ideas evolves 
yet another idea. We understand that 
acting consciously is reason. 

My theosophical friend, if I under- 
Btand him right, teaches that intuition 
is but the memory of a similar event 
in a former reincarnation. 

Prof. Weltmer in “Regeneration” 
defines intuition as the voice of the 
God that is within us speaking through 
tne sub-conscious mind and very ably 
sets forth that when listened to, that is 
to say, cultivated, it becomes an infal- 
lible guide. In this connection he 
quotes: ‘‘Seek ye the kingdom of God, 
and its right-use-ness will guide you 
into all truth." 

From а spiritualist standpoint, I 
quote Stebbins, who defines intuition 
a8 the soul discovering truth. 

Let us examine these definitions in 
their respective order: In Webster’s 
definition there Їз no opportunity for 
intuition to act as we know it does act 
upon future events. 

I have repeatedly had intuitive 
knowledge of the coming of a friend 
before that friend knew herself that 
she was coming. 

One of my neighbors has her Joplin 
Globe left at our house. Usually one 
of her children comes fo get it, but if 
she is coming I know it and find upon 
inquiry that my intuition precedes her 
knowledge of her coming. 

My husband has charge of numer- 
ous tracks in his railroad services and 
seems to know intuitively where he 
willbe needed, when he shall leave 
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town or not leave and in several in- 
stances has foretold intuitively that & 
certain engine or train would stop for 
him and his men. 

These and other incidents too nu- 
merous to mention are ascribed to in- 
tuition, which, according to Webster, 
can only act upon two ideas just as 
the conscience determines right from 
wrong. 

The materialist conception of intui- 
tion might produce an invention, or 
make a discovery, but could in no way 
foretell an event; or, granting that the 
mind acts unconsciously, the material- 
ist practically accepts Weltmer’s posi- 
tion. 

To my theosophical friend let me 
say, I am a seeker after truth—that 
before every new thought I most re- 
spectfully pause. I want to ascend 
the heights by every path known, 
however direct, or winding and rugged 
it may be. And I rejoice in the dis- 
covery of any ascent by which I may 
rise above the mists and clouds of the 
valley and have a broader and grand- 
er view. So, also, willI taste of the 
springs that sparkle and flow and join 
each other in the cataract’s fall and 
foam, for back of them somewhere is 
the fountain of eternal truth. So when 
I know more of theosophy—more of its 
religion апа truths—I will be more 
able to do it justice in my humble ex- 
pression. 

The position of Mr. Weltmer and my 
spiritualist friend may well be taken 
together for when Mr. Weltmer says 
that when we have found the kingdom 
of God that is within us it will guide 
us into all truth. Mr. Stebbins has 
breathed the same thought when he 
says, “That intuition is the soul-dis- 
eovering truth." For, as by foot- 
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prints one finds cattle, во by soul one 
knows all things 

Following these deductions it may 
readily be seen that all impressions 
come from without, and all intuition 
from within. 

Guarded then, as I am, with my 
mind acting conscionsly, that is to say, 
my reason, and the ministering of 
spirit friends from without’ and the 
voice of God from within, to all of 
which Í may givea listening ear, what 
right have l ever to go astray? How 
sacred, too, is this life of mine and 
how manifold are its duties. 

First to myself, to develop this king- 
dom of God that is within me which I 
am given individuality to express and 
in whieh expression lies my future un- 
foldment and upon which depends 
whether I am a source of pleasure or 
anxiety to my ministering angels. 

“To thine own self be true, and it 
follows, as the night follows day, thou 
canst not be false to thy fellow шап.” 

How necessary, then, that the pa- 
rent and teacher should early develop 
in the child the intuitive faculty of the 
mind, for the lamp of reason is as yet 
but dimly burning and the thorns by 
the wayside are concealed by the gild- 
ed flowers of sin. 

How then are we to distinguish be- 
tween spiritimpression and intuition? 

By the suggestion from without and 
the voice from within. Theone must 
be tempered with reason, the other ac- 
cepted in faith. That is to вау, ifI 
am to render a decision and do so in- 
atantly, then intuition has directed my 
anewer; but if I must weigh and con- 
sider, doubt and hesitate, my answer, 
if ever made, will be the result of rea- 
son or spirit impression. 

Grateful am T for the tender consid- 
eration of my spirit friends but doub- 


ly grateful that within me lies the pow- 
er to direct me safely through life's un- 
even journey. 

Itisthis divine principle to which 
Bryant refers in his “Оде toa Water- 
fowl," from which 1 quote the con- 
cluding stanzas: 

“Thou’rt gone: the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form: 


- Yet on my heart 


Deeply hath sunk the leason thou 
hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 
He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the sky thy certain 
flight, 


In the long way that I must tread. 


alone, 


| Will lead my steps aright. 


—Mns8. PEARL THOMPSON. 


A Clear Case of Spirit Return. 


In the month of February, 1894, I 
was one of about а dozen people that 
formed а dark circle one evening in a 
town In north-east Colorado. The 
medium was a clairvoyant then wide- 
ly known in the state but a complete 
stranger in the town where the seance 
was held. After giving a number of 
tests she said: “I see such a peculiar 
looking man here. He died very sud- 
denly, in fact dropped dead in his оѓ- 
fice, about ten years ago. In place of 
being bald in front, as most men arc, 
he was bald on his temples and his 
hair was long in front which gave him 
a very peculiarlook. He жава Mason, 
for he wears the Masonic regalia, and 
he says he has several lodge brothers 
present. He shows me his funeral and 
all is terror and confusion and people 
аге in great danger of being killed, 
though nobody is injured.” | 

As there were no Masons present 
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several said he was mistaken about 
having lodge brethren present. But 
the clairvoyant insisted that he wore a 
masonic apron and that several mem- 
bers of the lodge he formerly belonged 
to were present. This seemed an im- 
possibility until some one exclaimed: 
“Why, it’s B— A—, the first agent of 
the B. & M. railroad. Don’t you re- 
member he dropped dead in the depot 
and was bald on his temples. And 
don't you remember the runaway that 
dashed into the carriages as they were 
coming back from the cemetery. The 
carriage Judge R— and his wife and 
two otherladies were riding in was 
overturned and they were thrown out 
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but not hurt. And he was a Mason 
and also а Knight of Pythias and an 
Odd Fellow and severa! of us belonged 
to both lodges with him." 

All agreed that this was correct, for 
all, except myself and the medium, 
had known him. 

Can any one explain this on any 
other hypothesis than that the spirit 
described and recognized was present, 
Can Thompson J. Hudson's theory of 
the sub-conscious mind explain it? To 
the writer the only explanation that 
explains is that the spirit of the rail- 
road agent was actually there and 
showed himself to the medium and told 
her what she told the audience. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF THE SOUTH 


By Kinch Hillyer. 


HEN the war between the States 
closed the Southern soldier re- 
turned to а country which was a verita- 
ble desert. Plantations which had been 
the pride of the country and the ad- 
miration of the world were overgrown 
with weeds, buildings either burned or 
gone to ruin, no money, no credit, no 
roads, no bridges, no publie buildings, 
uothing but waste on every hand to 
the eye of him who had fought and 
lost. 


The great tide of immigration setting 
in toward our shores followed the rail- 
road toward the setting sun where free 
lands awaited the victorious soldier of 
the North and the thrifty foreigner; 
and so while the Central valley and 
Western plains were teeming with in- 
dustry aided by every agency known 
to man, the South began again the 
building of an empire unaided and 
alone, save for a fertile soil, genial 
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climate and the indomitable will and 
energy of her people. 

For more than twenty years the en- 
tire South was unknown except as a 
reminiscence of ante-bellum days. 
Then the Eastern portion began to at- 
tract some little attention from the 
capitalists of the North and East and 
some ten years later Texas, the largest 
and greatest of American States, be- 
gan to attract some little attention. It 
was soon discovered that Texas had 
more corn lands than Illinois; more 
wheat lands than the Dakotas that 
within her confines was found every 
mineral, every wood and was grown 
every kind of fruit and kind of grain 
to be found or grown in any partof the 
United States. 

The Northern апа Central portions 
were soon settled by a progressive 
people and some six years ago atten- 
tion was directed to the black prairie 

lands contiguous to the coast. 

.  Bituated where the cooling sea 
breeze tempered the North winds of 
Winter, creating a Winter climate 
warm, sunny and cheerful, allowing 
vegetation of every kind to grow lux 
uriantly all the Winter season, and 
rendering the summer months delight- 
fully cool and pleasant, its fame as a 
pleasant place to live became a house- 
hold word all through the north. 

To the man of moderate means the 
black land beit of south Texas today 
presents the greatest opportunities be- 
cause of the fertility of the soil, the 
sureness of the crops, the great diver- 
sity of products, the nearness to the 
world’s markets and the splendid so- 
cial and school system under which he 
enjoys all the many advantages for 
himself and family enjoyed in the older 
communities. 

Of the products of this belt rice is 
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oneof the great crops of the coast 
country, and south of Wallis is one of 
the best of the rice areas. In this belt 
the irrigation is by wells. From 30 to 
40 feet is the depth of these wells and 
an 8 inch hole to that depth produces 
water enough to grow 100 acres of rice. 
The rice is sown exactly like wheat in 
the north, and when it attains a height 
of six inches the ground is flooded to 
the depth of two inches and the flood- 
ing process is kept up from forty to 
fifty days. The water is then turned 
off and the grain is hurvested and 
threshed the same as wheat. The 
yield of rice is computed by the sack, 
which is four bushels, and 15 to 20 
sacks to the acreisa faircrop. When 
rice sells at $4 per sack it means $1 
per bushel. Aside from flooding it is 
just as expensive as wheat—no more, 
no less. Itis a never fail crop; pro- 
duces 3 to b times as much asa good 
wheat crop and sella for more money 
perbushel. Rice lands, in a raw state, 
are worth from $12 to $20 an acre with- 
in 8 to 5 miles of railroad. 

Corn in the black land belt for ten 
years past has averaged 30 bushels 
per acre. Itis worth from 45 to 70 
cents per bushel which equal in value 
a 60 bushel crop at 25 sents per bush- 
el. We conclude that this is nota 
corn country compared with Illinois, 
Iowa, or eastern Kansas and Nebras- 
ka, although the farmer realizes ав 
many dollars per acre from his corn 
in South Texas as does his northern 
neighbor. 

Oats is a banner crop both in point 
of bushels and in price. Sixty bush- 
els per acre is an average crop and 40 
cents an average price. Oats sown in 
October are harvested May 1, and the 
ground can then be cropped again 
very profitably. A farm sown to oats 
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will pay for itself in one year from the 
gross proceeds of the crop. 

Cotton is, of course, the staple crop. 
This obtains for two reasons: Ist, it is 
indigenous to the climate, the same as 
corn to Illinois or wheat to Dakota; 
2nd,every negro, which is the prin- 
cipal unskilled labor in the south, 
knows all about cotton from the plant- 
ing to the ginning. Cotton is always 
spot cash. Itis а never failing crop, 
easily grown, and produces from $35 
to $50 an acre year after year. Sweet 
potatoes, like cotton and melons, grow 
anywhere and at any old time. 

The plan of diversified crops now 
coming into vogue generally is proving 
the salvation of the farmer ofthe 
south. He has only lately learned 
that he can produce on а 40 acre farm 
more dollars worth of stuff than his 
Kansas or Nebraska neighbor on 160 
acres. Не has learned that poultry is 
a most prolific source of revenue. No 
cholera or other disease troubles his 
fowls. His pigs grow fat on sorghum 
and peanuts and are never endanger- 
ed by any of the diseases which have 
bankrupted many a hog-raiser in the 
north. His cows browse the green 
grass allthe year round. His garden 
teems with every kind of vegetable, 
his orchard with every variety of berry, 
the express trains carry his products 
from his very door to Houston and 
Galveston, only an hour’s run, where 
the great ocean liners are waiting to 
carry them to every portion of the civ- 
ilized world. 

This black land belt which carries a 
black alluvial soil of three -to five feet 
underlaid with a red clay sub-soil, 
contains some 1,200 square miles. 
Good, pure, soft water, oceans of it, at 
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from fifteen to forty feet indepth. All 
of the same quality and inexhaustible. 
Level rolling prairie with fringe of tim- 
ber along the streams which fairly teem 
with fish. The main lines of the San- 
ta Fe, Southern Pacific and San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass traverse this fer- 
tile spot and the Victoria branch of the 
S. P. Ry., leaving at Rosenberg and 
the Bay City branch of the Santa Fe, 
leaving at Sealy, cut the belt at angles, 
making five railroads, no two of which 
are parallel. Transportation facilities 
are unequalled. Scarcely a farm six 
miles from a railroad station in this 
entire belt. 

Taking Wallis Station on the Santa 
Fe at the crossing of the San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass, a beautiful little city 
of some 800 people, with schools, 
church and pleasant homes, as the cen- 
ter of this rich farming belt, the pros- 


.peetive home-owner can traverse the 


country in every direction and ean not 
make a mistake in this location. 

Не can buy improved property at 
from $20 to $40 per acre, or he can, at 
from $12 to $25 per acre, buy choice 
prairie lands without stone or stump, ev- 
ery foot of which is rich and productive. 
He will be near a school already built; 
within sound of church bell, will have 
for his neighbors men from every State 
in this glorious Union, men who are 
prosperous, hospitable, happy and con- 
tented, and will leave for his descend- 
ants a home in the loveliest portion of 
the greatest commonwealth of Ameri- 
can States. А State of magnificent 
proportions, inexhaustible resources, 
fanned by the ocean breezes, and en- 
vied by the countries of the world for 
its clime, its products and the virgin 
beauty of its magnificent landscape. 


Co-operation that Co-operates 


By T. W. 


Woodrow 


AN left to himself, to his own in- 
tuitive inclinations, is a natural 
co-operator. For many good rea- 

sons he desires to work in harmony with 
his fellows. It is only the perversion of 
our natural feelings—the sunversion 
of our better nature to the god of gold 
~—that causes us to crucify ourselves 
upon the altar of competitive greed. 

Every one knows that competition 
invites adulteration; promotes dishon- 
esty, cultivates lying and deception; 
encourages petty vices and morally 
degrades the weaker in the insane 
struggle for profits at any cost. 

More than 90 per cent of merchants 
failin competition during a decade 
but who ever heard of a trust failing? 
Moderate fortunes have been made by 
competitors who, because of some cir- 
cumstance, had a general advantage 
over their class, but millionaires are 
being turned out of the trust factory 
like doctors out of a medical college. 
Bear in mind that trusts are co-opera- 
tive, competition within themselves is 
eliminated. They have lessened the 
cost of distribution and, by monopo- 
lizing the means which by right should 
belong to all the people and be run in 
their interest, have enhanced the cost 
to the consumer, thus trebling and 
quadrupling their profits. 

Isolated and spasmodic efforts have 
been made from time to time to ‘‘co- 
operate" in the distribution of prod- 
ucts. And the failure of these efforts, 


which has been general and almost 
universal has been heralded by the 
thoughtless as a proof that **co-opera- 
tion" was a failure. The thoughtless 
did not consider that the co-operative 
store was a competitive store in ite re- 
lation to its class, but such was the 
case. It bought and sold on the same 
principle as did its competitor Jones, 
Smith & Co. But it was discriminated 
against by the factory, the jobber and 
the wholesaler and its destruction was 
a foregone conclusion; and had it not 
been for the trusts of this country 
demonstrating to the people the abso- 
lute success of co-operation when the 
market owned the factory we would 
still be mouthing about ‘‘competition 
being the life of trade," and denoun- 
cing co-operation as a dream ofthe- 
orists and political revolutionists. 

But the car of progress when once 
started gathers speed from its own mo- 
tion andthe phenomenal success of 
the trusts caused people to stop and 
take a second thought. The result 
is the recognition of the fact that a 
small amount from each user of the 
products of the machinery of produc- 
tion would buy the machine. Atten- 
tion has been directed to the statistical 
fact that the machinery of the country 
has been built on credit based on pub- 
lic patronage and that this same pat- 
ronage has paid for the machinery in 
all productive lines. Attention is also 
called to the further fact that the prod- 
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uct of each factory employee and the 
machine гип by him has amounted to 
$2451 annually. That of this amount 
$437 is paid the man and $2014 is re- 
tained by the owner of the machine. 
This is why Rhode Island, a mere 
speck on the map, has more wealth 
than our greatest producing states. 
The machines are located there. It 
naturally follows that if the worker 
owned the machine in conjunction with 
the user of the product, they could 
have reduced the cost of the product 
fifty per cent and doubled the wages 
of the operator at the same time. 
This is what Co-operative Manufact- 
ure does. It has been demonstrated 
by the Rio Grande Woollen Mills Со, 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, which 
has the honor to be the pioneer in this 
field, the boundaries of which will be 
the limits of human needs and desires. 

The basic principle of Co-operative 
Manufacture is the people who make 
the gods and use the goods and own 
the machines that do the work. The 
profits of machine earnings instead of 
going into the pockets of a few joint 
owners goes back to the many and the 
wealth is returned to the same field 
from which it has been gathered. 

It costs $1.48 cents, on the averaga, 
to distribute each $1.00 worth of man- 
ufactured goods from the factory to 
the consumer. This includes the ave- 
rage profits of the many hands through 
which it passes. It often costs more 
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than this. When the products of the 
factory are sold direct to the consumer 
this charge is saved and $2.48 worta 
of goods costs the consumer who owns 
the factory only $1.00. 

Manufacturing only for themselves 
the goods are pureand wholesome. In 
the case of the woollen factory only 
pure, fresh wool is used. And when 
we consider that it only costs the mem- 
bers of this great co-operative mill 
company $10 each to own enough ma- 
chinery to supply their clothing, and 
when this $10 is more than saved on 
their first purchase, we understand 
why the people are joining it by the 
hundred. Asthe members increase 
the machinery increases and the mar- 
ket being themselves they fear no 
trust. They are, themselves, the 
greatest of all the trusts, the harbin- 
gers of that great day the first dawn- 
ing light of which is now appearing- 
the day of equal rights and equal op- 
portunities, the Co-operative Common- 
wealth where an injury to one is the 
concern of all; where the war and 
waste of competition with its adultera- 
tion, its dishonesty, its avarice, greed 
and deception, wlli give way to the 
peace and prosperity of Co-operation 
with its pure goods, pure methods, un- 
selfish labor, fraternal regard of each 
for all—the day of the everlasting 
fatherhood of God and the universal 
brotherhood of Man. 


OUR MASCOT—Is а new magazine 
which comes te our table from Texas. 
It is filled with able articles on nearly 
every leading topic now engaging the 
attention of thinking people. Its me- 
chanical make up is plessing and its 
illustrations are of a high order. 

Published by Mrs. Jennie Mott, San 
Antonio, Texas, subscription price 
$1.00 per year. 
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HIGHER SOCIALISM—By J. L. 
SCHAEFFER, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

This is one of the best works we have 
read on the living, burning question 
ofthe day. Itis a cloth bound book 
of 200 pages апа from cover to cover 
there is not а dull line. The author 
takes the high and unassailable posi- 
tion that race consciousness and evo- 
lution is the true socialism while class 
consciousness and revolution are 
wrong in theory and impracticable 
when viewed from the standpoint of 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. The author recognizes that Re- 
ward is the fulcrum on which rests the 
lever that moves mankind to action, 
and points his readers to that higher 
concept of right which is the universal 
brotherhood of mankind. The book 
sells for $1.00 and should be in every 
home. Address the author. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN—By 
E. L. DOHONEY, published by the Reed 
Publishing Co., Denver, Colorado, 
400 pages, Cloth, $1.00. 


..BOOK REVIEWS... 


This work by this well known au- 
thor enters the realm of the Universe 


in that it treats of man and his consti- 
tution in the Physical, Psychical and 
Spiritual Worlds. 

By the use of diagrams he divides 
the universe into three parts, the Earth, 
representing the Physieal or world of 
matter; that belt immediately sur- 
rounding the Earth—our heaven and 
hell as it were—inhabited by the aouls 
of men, representing the Psychiocal 
world; and the infinite spirit realm of 
God, the Master spirit. 

The author contends that in man 
the spirit is the individuality, is .eter- 
nal and a part of the universal God. 
Thus man oécupies two worlds at the 
same time, the Material and the Psy- 
chic or soul world. His immortal spir- 
it occupies three worlds, domiciled as 
it is in the human body--the material 
world; іп the soul—the psychic world; 


and is a part of God the infinite, just 
ав the drop of water is a part of the 
веа. 

The book throughout is interesting 
and the reader is earried from one 
plane to another by argument and il- 
lustration. The book should havea 
wide circulation throughout the read- 
ing, thinking world. 


A $10.00 BOOK FOR 5licts. 


Show! топ 3.000 ways to make money with little or 
no capital hirty devoted to Toilet Articles, such 
ав Cosmetics, Perfumes, Creams, otc. e Farm and 
Dairy, nearly 100 pages of valuable receipts and formu- 
las. ‘How to make all kinds of Candy, Ice-Creama, Bx- 
racts, Hair Restoratives, Shampooing Liquids, 

A krible to тө detalls for 
ete. mposa e ve de r 

boo! 


таре book sent poat-paid for 50 cents. 
W. F. HUBBELL, PUCLISHER. KinG8TON, М. Y. 


Gathered From Everywhere... 


[This department invites contributions of anecdotes, strange happenings, etc. For every one 
ve six months subs^ription to this magazine. 
ink worth reproducing, giving credit when possibi 
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Where Socialism, in the Form of Munici- 
pal Ownership, Pays. 


The city of Monroe, Louisiana, is 
furnishing a fine object lesson, just 
now, to those who can think. Ina 
short time its municipally owned street 
ear lines will be completed and in ope- 
ration and they have cost nobody & 
cent directly. The entire cost of con- 
struction was paid by the profits from 
its municipally owned wharves, water 
works, electric light plant and other 
publie utilities. In a year or two the 
taxes in Monroe will become only 
memories of the past, for the profits 
from its public utilities will pay all its 
expenses. And its people will get the 
benefit of those public utilities at not 
more than half what they cost in cities 
where they are privately owned. 

000 


Government Inspection. 


The United States is being com- 
pelled to adopt some socialistic meth- 
ods to protect its people. For instance 
it proposes to do away with the sham 
meat inspection in the packing-houses, 
as revealed by Upton Sinclair in “The 
Jungle," and see that every pound of 
meatthat bears its stamp is fit to be 
eaten. Ambassador Whitelaw Reid 
recently sent the following communi- 
cation from President Roosevelt to the 
annual conference of the Sheffield, En- 
gland, Grocer’s Federation: 


“You are at liberty to inform the 
Grocer’s Federation that under the 
new law we can and will guarantee the 
fitness in all respects of tinned meats 
bearing the government stamp.”’ 

Secretary Wilson, on being shown a 
copy of the communication, said : 

“The Government stamp of ‘inspect- 
ed and passed’ will be an absolute 
guarantee of Uncle Sam of the fitness 
of the product it із оп. For that reas- 
on we will be careful as to, where it 
goes. It will not be put upon any last 
year’s bird’s nests nor upon old bush- 
el baskets found kicking around in 
back alleys. 

“Conditions in the packing houses 
ofthe country are as good as you 
could wish them to be and as bad as 
can beimagined. Those are. the ex- 
tremes, and there are all degrees of 
good and bad between them. The 
range of conditions is as wide as the 
United States.” 

How would you like to do business 
with ап agent of the government at 
your elbow watching your every move 
and knowing that his stamp alone 
made your product salable? What 
kind of an opinion would you have of 
yourself if Uncle Sam would not trust 
you to buy, kill and sell a hog or sheep? 
If you were a meat-packer and had 
any self respect wouldn’t you want to 
turn your business over to the govern- 
ment and go off and hide? Isn't Un- 
cle Sam running the meat business? 
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Republican Socialists. 


Kansas leads in everything and now 
she proposes to attack the Standard 
Oil octopus with socialistic weapons 
and may drive it beyond her borders. 
Governor Hoch proposes to start a dis- 
tillery for making de-naturalized alco- 
hol in the penitentiary and operate it 
with convict labor. The product will 
be sold at cost. As it can be used 
wherever kerosene or gasolene can and 
can be made from almost anything, it 
ought to prove a formidable rival to 
Standard Oil. As it is made by the 
state, cuts in the prices of oil, railroad 
rebates and other Standard Oil tactics 
will not stop its manufacture. 


о о о 
Wants the Earth. 


Rockefeller’s hoggishness is bound- 
ed only by the earth. Nothing short 
of it will satisfy him. Not content 
with a billion in cash, or its equivalent, 
he is monopolizing the rubber business 
as fast as possible and driving out or 
ruining his competitors the same as 
he did in oil. 
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High-toned Socialists. 


A number of wealthy people in both 
England and America have recently 
became converted to Socialism. In 
England among the latest is the Hon. 
Charles Alfred Lister, son and heir of 
the millionaire peer, Lord Ribblesdale. 

о о о 


Socialism in tbe Northwest. 


At least 8,000 straight Socialist votes 
were cast at the recent election in Ore- 
go . The Socialist candidate for 

tate Labor Commissioner, having on- 
ly a single opponent, received 17,000 
votes. The people are doing some 
thinking these days. 
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| The Coming Woman. 


| 
| Bv CONSTANCE WHITE. | 


E LIKE to think of the coming 
Wy woman as & type well-bal- 
anced physically, mentally 
and spiritually. We like to think of 
her as the embodiment of strength 
and intelligence. Ifshe is to be the 
mother of a superior race it is her duty 
to be the reflection of all that is noble, 
true and beautiful in womanhood. 
The term ‘‘weaker sex” will not apply 
to her for ignorance and fear will have 
no place in her category. 

It will be her firat duty to study well 
the laws of her own being in order 
that she may create perfection instead 
ofimperfection. We, whothink. know 
that it is possible through the exercise 
of higher law to create a perfect work 
just as itis tocreate an imperfect ex- 
pression through the use of the infe- 
rior laws of our being. The study of 
Nature’s laws, the good and evil ef- 
fects of heredity and prenatal law 
should be the duty of every individual 
who ever expecta,to become a parent. 
The artist who is to produce a beauti- 
ful picture does not go about it ina 
hap-hazard way; he uses plan and 
method to create the picture in his 
mind before he transfers it to the can- 
vas. And so it shall be with the com- 
ing woman, her mind will be the ma- 
trix where is formed the general char- 
acteristics of the future race. The 
state of the mother’s mind at the time 
of creation, gestation and birth will be 
reflected in the individual through the 
different stages of its development 


from childhood to old age. And so, 
when we consider this fact, we like to 
believe that the Coming Woman will, 
first of all, be well born. 

She will not start out in life handi- 
capped by some hereditary disease that 
hoids her in its clutches like some 
dread monster, preventing her from 
entering the various avenues of learn- 
ing open to her sex. She will be an 
inspiration in the home, а power in 
the business world, and a ministering 
angel in the field of medicine. She 
will be a great improvement upon the 
one-sided creature we now term ‘‘the 
new woman," who dotes on clubs and 
race suicide, and who would rather pet 
a miserable little dog than hold in her 
armsa pink-cheeked dimpled baby. 

The coming woman will be taller and 
more athletic in build than the woman 
ofthe past generation, Athletic ex- 
ercise and out door life will make her 
thus. No tight lacing for her, with 
internal organs all cramped up and 
unfitted for use. With the freedom of 
her organism attuned to the world of 
Nature, in place of the usual pain and 
weakness of her sex, she will certainly 
enjoy lifein all ita fullness. The ap- 
proach of childbirth will not be her- 
alded with fear and trembling, butshe 
will look upon the crown of mother- 
hood as the greatest honor that the 
Creator has conferred upon her. 

When the Coming Woman rules in 
our land we shall have a race of 
strong, sturdy, stalwart men, well 
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built in body, with keen intellects and 
moral sense well developed; and our 
women will be fair to look upon, gifted 
in all that is true and high in woman- 
hood; strong to do and bear in emer- 
gency and ready, if need be, to go out 
in the world and join the ranks of the 
mighty. 

Woman has been termed the saviour 
of the race but never until she ceases 
to create criminals and degenerates 


aA 


will she be worthy of the title. The 
Coming Woman will select the man 
who is to be the father of her child 
with the same care that she now be- 
stows upon matters of far less impor- 
tance. The false modesty that has 
held back the woman ofthe past will 
give way to truth, and the realization 
that to the pure in heart all things are 
pure. 


A 
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What is My Creed? 


By Margaret Olive Jordan. =, i 


I scarce can tell to you 


By what name my creed is known, 


Jf name at all it has. I own 


The effort of my soul is, TO BE TRUE, 
If I would sweetly reap what I have sown. 


And to be true means much, 

Life's first lesson is to endure. 

No creed, no name, will heaven insure, 
Nor make us saints, But such 

Oft hinders our souls, and we fail to lure 


The only savior of mankind— 
Love :—4(he bond that holds fast and strong 
Human sympathy, be it right or wrong. 


‚ Jf we'll be true, in Love we'll find 


An anawer to all our needs as life rolls on. 


{THE NEW YORK 
PURIIC LIBRARY 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT 


By Dr. ALEXANDER J. MCIVOR- TYNDALL 


MID all the marvelous ''discov- 
A eries" of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, looking toward the better- 
ment, comfort and convenience of Hu- 
manity, none is of more vital moment 
than the fact that Thought is a uni- 
versal force, subject to the control of 
individual will. 

I doubt if the tremendous signifi- 
cance of this truth is at present more 
than dimly realized. 

Man has so long struggled under the 
misapprehension that he is an irres- 
ponsible atom in space, at the mercy 
of a relentless, capricious creator, that 
it ia with difficulty that he awakes to 
the acknowledgement of his freedom. 

Lord Byron, in his ‘‘Prisoner of 
Chillon” tells how, when given his 
freedom after being for long years 
chained in a dungeon, the poor wretch 
turned from his liberators and hugged 


the chains that bound him to his cell. — 


This anomaly typifies the attitude 
which the human race has ever assum- 
ed toward all progress. 

Every seemingly ‘‘new’’ discovery 
has had to pass through three stages. 
Itis at first scoffed at, then accepted, 
and lastly applied to practical life. Of 
course, what we call “discoveries” are 
merely a larger perception of that 


which is a fuller consciousness of the. 


fact of continuous “revelation.” 

From the standpoint of materialistic 
science, I don’t know that it is an **es- 
tablished" fact that Thought is a force 
.gubject to human control. The evi- 


dence for this fact is, however, over- 
whelming, and must be recognized, 
even though the physicist has not yet 
set his seal upon the proof, 

Every physical manifestation has a 
mental mold. Manifestation is, in very 
truth, what the word makes ‘‘mani- 
fest." This necessarily presupposes a 
power or force back of, and independ- 
ent cf, that which is manifest. 

This power or force we know as 
thought. 

The architect who plans a structure, 
the artist who paints a picture, the 
musician who '*oreates'" or composes 
wonderful melodies, evolves his cres- 
tion from his inner consoiousness 
through thought. 

Thought, then, is the magic sub- 
stance out of which Man has evolved 
the very conditions which now con- 
front us. Joy апа sorrow; pleasure 
and pain; ‘‘good” and ''evil;" are 
merely different results of the selfsame 
power. 

There is no incomprehensible, non- 
understandable  *''ruler" governing 
man’s fate. | 

God doés not select а given environ- 
ment and set us down in it, to worry 
and fret and work out our salvation, as 
a housewife ''sets" yeast. 

And it is because this persistent and 
unescapable truth necessitates a revis- 
ion of past concepts that we find, in 
many quarters, active opposition to its 
acceptance. 

Like the prisoner of Chillion, they 
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have grown familíar with their chains 
and when they are offered freedom 
they turn and hug their bondage. 

If, indeed, we are not responsible, 
free, and self-acting individuals, we 
haveno call to do anything but sit 
down ard fold our hands and allow the 
despotic ruler of the Universe to. send 
whatever thoughts and suggestions 
our way, that he may elect to send. 

If we are merely ‘‘things created,” 
and not free to control our environ- 
ment and material conditions, surely it 
is presumptuous of us to talk about 
“salvation” and “progress” and ‘“‘civ- 
ilization."" 

“Reward” and “punishment” would 
be greater absurdities than they now 
are, 


The great comforting, liberating 
Truth is, that Thought is the tool with 
which we may form our own condi- 
tions. Whether we utilize this wonder- 
ful power to create conditions of 
health, harmony and happiness for 
ourselves (f mean all mankind and not 
the personal self), or whether we em- 
ploy it to produce discord and in-har- 
mony and dis-ease and unhappiness, 
depends upon ourselves and not upon 
any power outside or above or beyond 
ourselves. 


The sooner we get this fact fixed in 
our consciousness, the sooner we wake 
up tothe need and the benefits of 
harmonious thinking. 

To say that you can’t help your 
thoughts is to acknowledge yourself 
the veriest slave, the ‘‘worm of the 
earth” that we were once taught to re- 
gard ourselves as comparable with. 

Man has discovered and harnessed 
and controlled the invisible foree called 
electricity. 

He has made it do his bidding, and 
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we find it manifesting as light or heat 
or sound, as Man’s will directa. 

It may be made an aid to pleasure 
and comfort, or it may be made a death 
dealing agency. 

We know and recognize this, and 
yet no one hag ever ‘‘seen”’ electricity. 
We only see its manifestations. 

Thought is, doubtless, a finer form 
of electricity. 

At апу rate Thought is subject to the 
same laws of manifestation that all 
force is subject to. 

That is the law of vibration. 

The individual Will supplies the 
dynamo in which Thoughtis generated. 
and the character and quality of the 
force thus generated depends upon the 
individual desire. 

Think health and peace and happi- 
ness and harmony and the force of 
your thought will manifest in the con- 
ditions of your desire. 

Think death and disintegration and 
all negation and you will find the con- 
ditions you will—manifest in your life. 

The force is the same in both cases. 

There is no ‘‘good’’ nor “Фай” 
Thought. 

There is only power in Thought. 

The individual is free to choose 
whether he shall use that power for 
harmony or for inharmony. 

And this surely gives us cause for 
rejoicing since it establishes the fact 
of ''free-will agency" about which 
Theologians have so long conjectured. 

When the race as a unit once fully 
apprehends this tremendous, signifi- 
cant Truth, we may expect the long 
looked for millenium. 

When we once comprehend that we 
are that which we WILL to be, and 
that only by choosing that which is 
harmonious can we hope for happiness, 
we naturally set about evolving har- 
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mony and health. We lift our heads Fear, and we go to work knowing that 


above the mire of Doubt and Humility the result will be what we make it. 
and oringing submission te а God of 


OCTOBER. 


Bv Miss E. M. WEATHERHEAD. 


The winds are chanting a Requiem 
Out on the hills to-day, 

And over the distant mountains 
The clouds hang heavy and gray. 

And the woods are aglow with color; 
Crimson, and russet and gold, 

And the spirit that grieves in the tree-top 
Sings of a tale that is told; 

Of the fleeting joys of the summer, 
Of Nature’s thrift and toil 

In leaf, in bud, and in blossom 
And Autumn’s fruitful spoil; 

And the cricket chirps in the lowland 
Of another day to come, 

For Nature sleeps "neath the asters, 
And the race of summer is run. 


GOD. 


Essente of all great works that e’er have been 
And of all things that e'er will be am I. 

I am the slender blade of bending grass, 

The star of light that beams from realms on high, 
The Oracle of Mystery; things not understood, 
Creator of the true, the wise, the good. 

I am the soul of every living thing; 

Without me, Time, Existence, have no place. 
My end or my beginning man бап never trace. 
Men seek but find me not in Life's mad whirl, 
And only they behold me face to face 

Who search the silent cloisters of the soul. 


RE-INCARNATION 


i 
Ву Rayah | 


HE doctrine of Re-incarnation, as 
T taught today by certain schools 
of philosophy ís one of the most 
pernicious errors connected with oc- 
cult teachings, and should be persiste 
ently refuted by all earnest lovers of 
the truth of Nature's Laws for the 
simple reason that re-embodiment of 
the individual in earthly relations is 
beyond the provínce of natural law as 
expressed through evolution and in- 
volution of the soul. The simple truth 
about planetary life, in its first stages, 
is that the entity which survives death 
is really a product of the planetary re- 
lations of the elements and gets its in- 
ception there. If it be forcibly de- 
tached it can be magnetically attached 
io kindred spiritual entities in the 
form, and obtain life experience 
through that relation, butit has no 
power to go back to the primitive stat- 
us or to become re-embodied at the 
expense of embryonic life, and nature 
most emphatically refusea to permit 
it. The great trouble with our mod- 
ern teachers is that they fail to recog- 
nize the eternity of matter as well as 
spirit and also fail to connect the two 
as correlative in the Universal Cos- 
moa, By so doing they miss the 
knowledge of the inception of the spir- 
it and vaguely suppose it gets its orig- 
inal impetus from the universal imper- 
sonal spirit which seeke to express it- 
self through matter to obtain knowl- 
edge thatit could not gain elsewhere. 


The metaphysical teachers of Re-in- 
earnation, of the individual spirit, 
have had to meet many objections and 
much speculative questioning, but 
their chief reliance was, and stillis, 
that Karma is the cause of re-incar- 
nation and when a good Karma is ob- 
tained they will not need to repeat the 
experiences ot earth further. 

Let us examine the idea of Karma 
and see if it presents any good basis 
for the theory of re-birth into condi- 
tions that necessarily must be ex- 
tremely likely to produce a bad Kar- 
ma. If the*experiences of earthly life 
has not been able in ita first influence 
upon the embryonic spirit to give it а, 
good Karma will the continuation of 
re-birth intothe same or similar condi- 
tions be likely to improve the spirit as 
surely ав to detach its thoughts and 
desires from that state? The history 
of those persons who claim to have a 
knowledge of re-incarnation by actual 
experience is this: they were some 
great personage in their previous in- 
carnation, kings and queens and rul- 
ers of empires, but today we find them 
in the humblest walks of life which 
shows that, according to their own the- 
ory, they have retrograded im the 
scale of being. 

Now, the law of spiritual unfold- 
ment is this: that the better the con- 
ditions the wiser and purer the life, 
and, while it may be necessary for the 
spiritual entity to lay its foundation 
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in planetary life, the sooner itcan es- 
eape from bad conditions there, the 
more likely it will be to have a beau- 
tiful development. It may have to 
stay in mortal environment for а вев- 
son to perfect {һе form powers, but 
when that is once accomplished no ne- 
cessity exists for further imprison- 
ment upon earth, for all that earth can 
teach is what pertainsto the physical 
senses rather than to spiritual life, and 
to condemn a spirit to return to it af- 
ter once having its nature developed 
in that direction would be rather to 
degrade than exalt the soul, nor could 
anything be gained by it. Spirits of 
the scientific order never endorse the 
advisability of early death, and aver 
that until the embryonic spirit has ob- 
tained the necessary development of 
earth life it must remain in the mag- 
netic environment of earth. This 
gives it all the experience needed, and 
effectually disposes of the theories of 
spiritual re-birth into ante-natal life. 
It is Nature asserting her rights, which 
no power lesa than hers can deprive 
us of, but she can do it without dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of either 
world. The teachings of Karma is 
seen in the idea that the final redemp- 
tion from a bad Karma is to be obtain- 
ed by translation from earth in infan- 
cy, hence abortions and early deaths 
from other causes are looked upon by 
that class of individuals as blessings 
instead of curses, notwithstanding the 
fact that Nature enters a most marked 
protest against early death. Karma 
demands it, hence infanticide has been 
practiced by re-incarnationists to an 
enormous extent, so much so that the 
civil government has had to impose its 
strong arm to suppress it. 

The original Karma idea was that 
the soul would have to expiate its ex- 
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periences, the effect of all conditions 
through which it would have to pass 
from the realm of unconscious being 
to the perfect development of all its 
powers. Butitwas perceived by the 
wiser teachers that the spiritual influx 
from the lower spheres of spirit beto- 
kened а bad Karma, and that it wag 
not possible for the spirituality of a 
low order to perfect itself except 
through a series of mental experiences 
or -evolutions from one plane of 
thought to another of higher degree, 
and in the metaphorical expression of 
language theidea ofa re-birth was 
used to exprese this process and was 
never understood in any other sense 
until a debased priesthood gave it the 
literal interpretation which ie taught 
today by the schools of re-incarnation- 
ists. "This false theory must beover- 
thrown for it is not true to Nature's 
law of evolution. By the law of spir- 
itual evolution, the spirit once having 
had its formative stages in earthly or 
planetary life has no more necessity 
for returning to that condition than the 
developed bird has to re-enter the 
shell of из embryonic life, for the 
earth experiences at best are but form- 
ative, as far as being of any great val- 
ue, except in the necessity of the em- , 
bryonie stages of life which may be 
said to be absolutely necessary to com- 
plete the soul’s Cycle of Necessity, 
but beyond that function they have no 
essential purpose of & spiritual char- 
acter, hence, after this stage has been 
passed there is no necessity for a re- 
turn to experience over again what 
has already been learned, besides na- 
ture,in her evolutionary laws, posi- 
tively refuses to work backwards or to 
repeat over again any experiences that 
have already accomplished their pur- 
pose. 
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There is an influx pouring in upon 
the earth today from the subjective 
re-incarnationists that bodee much 
trouble if it be not checked. India 
has steadily sunk in the grade of her 
spiritual powers because of it, for in 
the place of the pure doctrine of the 
Vedantic system the priestly perver- 
sion has taken its place as the original 
ideality. Jn Europe and America the 
teachers of the Wisdom Divine are 
confounding the moral sentiments that 
are the basis of spiritual unfoldment 
with the superstitions engendered by 
the priesthood, and, ere the people of 
these countries are aware they will be 
invaded by the hosts of the lower 
heavens who atill are seeking re-em- 
bodiment, and a carnival of licentious- 
ness may be inaugurated that will sink 
these countries as low in the scale as 
India has ever been. The spiritual 
thought of the people is the standard 
of its grade on knowledge, and to а 
soul imbued with the idea of re-incar- 
nation to escape the consequences of 
abad Karma all avenues are 'egiti- 
mate, and a parentage of adultery is 
as welcome as the doorway of wedlock. 

To teach the theory of re-incarna- 
tion ів to hold the mind solely to the 
earth plane, and it cannot rise to the 
spiritual realms of thought. To flood 
the West with the re-incarnation the- 
ories is to invite an eruption of the 
vilest grades in spiritlife, and no won- 
der that the higher grades of spirit are 
averse to it and are doing all they can 
to prevent it, and to counteract its dire 
effects upon the present races of man- 
kind upon earth. The western world 
has had a deluge of oriental feudaliem 
to counterbalance its own crude con- 
ceptions of the divine nature, but nei- 
ther formula has proven sufficient to 
protect its believers from flagrant im- 
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positions in the name of their Gods. 
The oriental influx is seized upon by 
the souls in darkness or despair and 
labeled by various names as wellas 
taught by numerous schools of philos- 
ophy, each of whom only appreciate а 
portion of the truth. Some of them 
deny the individual existence of any- 
thing but the impersonal supreme, 
and imagine that they will be absorb- 
ed in the divine ocean of spirit upon 
their transition to the world of soul 
life, losing consciousness and individ- 
uality. Others are sure that the spir- 
itual world can have no direct influx 
into the sphere of conscious life upon 
earth апа teach that such an idea is 
an insane delusion. Others again, 
are 80 anxious to become united to the 
God-head that they forget the great 
law of spiritual unfoldment and seek 
to hurry maiters, generally ending in 
dissppointment or shame and disgrace. 
Fanaticism is slowly rearing its hid- 
eous face in the spiritual movement, 
and the most absurd dogmas regard- 
ing the power of the spirit to control 
material forces are freely advocated. 
The most irrational ideas of the con- 
trol of spiritual powers by the will of 
ignorant and embodied souls are ad- 
vanced, and the experiments made by 
the most intelligent minds in spirit to 
demonstrate the principles are sup- 
posed to be in the regular order of ev- 
idence, to support the theories of ex- 
iravagant visionaries. The amount of 
intelligent ignorance current upon 
earth, is one of the problems that eter- 
nity alone can solve. There are socie- 
ties and systems innumerable for the 
study of the occult forces of nature, 
but hardly any two of them can agree 
touching the nature of the spirit, or 
the true methods of its enfoldment. 
Even the wisest minds fail to discrim- 
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inate between the natural laws of na- 
ture and the artificial theories of man, 
they even go so far as to say that re- 
incarnation takes place alternately in 
the male and female organism, but fore 
tunately for poor humanity, Nature's 
law does not call for the return to the 
environment of earth after its escape 
from the atmosphere of earthly 
thoughts, nor does it ever need to ex- 
press itself again in the realm of earth- 
ly embodiment. Its pathway to Nir- 
vana, or perfect at-one-ment with its 
source of its being is away from earth, 
and happy the soul who is free from 
the idea of ever having to tread the 
path through mortal life again. 
Compare the moral power of this 
thought with the idea that life is а 
ceaseless round of re-incarnations up- 
on earth, and weigh well the differ- 
ence. One exalts the spiritual cons 
sciousness to the highest heavens, 
while the other condemns the victim to 
perpetual despair. For the thought of 
return in spirit to earthly environment 
cannot fail to discourage, eventually, 
the most heroic soul, and will ultimate- 
ly lead it to despair. Itis only when 
the soul experiences this truth, that it 
gives up all hope, and is capable of 
committing any crime known to the 
calendar of crimes. The western na- 
tions have been the prey of a senseless 
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belief in a return to a physical body, 
and the numerous hosts of her ignor- 
ant children hover over the earth 
awaiting the resurrection morn, yet 
they can do but little harm compared 
with the souls whose thought are held 
upon the earth, as they strive to im- 
press the mortals here to furnish ave- 
nues for the spirit to enter earth again 
to expiate a bad Karma. Our western 
societies of occult thought should be 
aware that the projection of thought 
upon earth by a concentrated effort of 
the will must have its effect here and if 
that thought be upon & plane of error 
it wil! take many long years ere its ef- 
fect will be removed, and as nature’s 
laws deny re-incarnation to the spirit, 
they should reflect &nd meditate se- 
riously upon this subject before they 
lend themselves as willing tools to this 
erroneous theory of occult law, aa 
taught by the “wisdom of man" and 
not of God, and His sacred hierophants 
of the higher realms of being, who have 
returned to the world through thought 
transference warning the people not to 
believe in the **wisdom of man," whose 
interpretation of the laws of spirit must 
be vain, until he has arrived to that de- 
gree of knowledge whereby he knows 
the nature and office of spirit, and form, 
in the spheres of universal being. 
Ld 


A Communication Regarding Re-incarnation from Siddartha, Sakya, Muni, 
or Gautama, the Buddha. 


“I would see the idea of re-incarna- 
tion dismissed аз ап error that holds 
the soul to earth, rather than a means 
whereby it can be freed from the con- 
ditions of earthly ignorance. I would 
see the idea of & priesthood with dele- 
gated authority from the Supreme 
Power also discarded as a useless fab- 
rication of craft, aed without further 


support upon earth. I would that the 
world of mortals would respond to that 
inner voice which instructs the soul in 
the paths of righteousness and peace 
rather than to any oütward dictation, 
and that the whole world would be sub- 
servient to the influx of the light of 
spiritual thought rather than be di- 
rected by the authority of tradition. 
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While, in а certain sense, the doctrine 
of Karma has a basis in the spiritual 
development, yet it is far from that 
higher conception that should be un- 
derstood in its entirety as the outcome 
of the life in the mortal state As spir- 
itual life is so connected with the pow- 
er of thought, many of the ideas that 
come from it will be the imperfect 
thought of partially developed souls, 
and if they are accepted as truth, the 
mind so receiving them will be more 
or less imbued with error. "Therefore, 
seeing how the errors of the past are 
being reproduced upon the earth plane, 
I have felt it incumbent upon me to re- 
turn, and as far as possible prevent 
their worst effecta, for as I now observe 
them they are likely to- present great 
‘obstacles to the progress of the spirit- 
ual ideas among mortals. I would 
have my followers upon earth recast 
their conceptions and expressions of 
the spiritual life to be more in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. It is not 
necessary to revert to the past or to 
cling to the traditions of the centuries 
' which have long since borne their fruit 
апа should be consigned to а merciful 
oblivion. Itin no longer a question 
of concealment of the spiritual life and 
its influence upon the earthly realm, 
but ita greater increasing influence 
that is lo be made the basis of the 
world's future instruction. Our ideas 
&re being sent abroad upon the earth as 
never before in the history of the race. 
We are opening the doors of the spirit- 
ual life to mortal comprehension as 
' was never imagined by the wisest sages 
of previous epochs. We have gone to 
all nations, regardless of cast or con- 
ditions, and we shall never again per- 
mit a priesthood to obtain control of 
-the movements orto allow it to have 
undue influence in modifying its ex- 
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pression. The child of the outcast is 
as likely to be the recipient of the di- 
vine influence as the most ascetic 
Rrahman, for in the world of spirit all 


-are counted worthy of redemption from 


the power of ignorance. Therefore the 
light of the divine light is sent to the 
poor and lowly of all nations, and the 
Buddhas of this age are chosen with- 
out reference to their religious training 
or ancestral descent. It touches the 
life motives of all its recipients, and, 
as far as it is able, reflects the latent 
powers of their nature in the improve- 
ment of the spiritual perceptions of its 
human representatives. It is some- 
times distorted, and, like the prismatic 
deflection from the pure rays of the 
sun-light, appears upon earth in many 
colors; but its source is pure, and it 
has, even in ita varigated hues, a bet- 


‘ter influence upon the earth than the 


total darkness which IGNORANCE 
would give in ite place. So, therefore, 


ав long as the race shall exist upon 
earth it may expect to receive the im- 
pulses of a spiritual life which will 
serve to impress upon it the nature of | 
ite destiny and the processes whereby 
it can obtain а perfect development cf 
all its powers and possibilities. The 
world of spirit touches as never before 
the ideality of mortals. It holdsin its 
embrace all that human wisdom and 
human perfection have acquired dur- 
ing the ages since the spiritual nature, 
in its first evolution above the animal 
plane, has been able to secure of knowl- 
edge and wisdom as its spiritual in- 
heritance. It is ready to impart its 
knowledge to the mortal life, and with 


willing hearts and hands, stands wait- 
ing the advent of a welcome hour when 
the world of mortals shall realize that 
immortality is its weh and pure 
spirituality the heritage of its eternal 
nature." 
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A Communication Regarding Re-incarnation from Ranga Hillyod, often Called 
The Great Brahma,who was one of the Authors of the 
| Sacred Vedas. 


“There is one effect of the doctrine 
of re-incarnation of the souls of the 
dead that is felt with dire power in the 
spiritual world of India. 

*"Myriads who have left the physical 
life hover over the mortals of that coun- 
try seeking for opportunities to become 
re-embodied, in order that they may 
realize the promised relief from their 
imperfect develocment in the former 
earth life. They are earth bound to a 
degree that infects the mental atmos- 
phere of its people with almost hope- 
less despair, for however intense may 
be their desire, they are never able to 
obtain the fancied re-incarnation. 


‘They indeed seek the presence of 
opportunities innumerable through 
mental impress of the sexes, but be- 
yond inciting an abnormal sexual im- . 
pulse they effect nothing toward pro- 
ducing the result desired, and in place 
of a new life in the physical world they 
only succeed in debasing their spirit- 
ual natures by the recurrance to the 
sensations and thoughts of earth. 
India has suffered intensly in spiritual 
declension because of this, and many 
of its people have really become seri 
ously retarded in their progress toward 
an intellectual spirituality.’’* 


Re-incaruation, as Taught by T. Н. Burgoyue, (Zanini) Author of “The 
Light of Egypt,” “Celestial Dynamics," Ets. 


“Probably no truth has been more 
completely inverted by the ignorant 
and concealed by the learned than 
that of Re-incarnation. In every age 
it has been thought necessary by the 
priesthood to overawe the uneducated 
masses by some species of pious jug- 
glery, and the popular theory of re-in- 
earnation, аз understood and taught 
at the present day, is & typical exam- 
ple of truth thus perverted. By re-in- 
carnation we mean, as now correctly 
understood, the Doctrine of Re-birth 
of the human soul in various human 
forms and personalities, in different 
ages, upon the same planet. The read- 


* NoTE.—This explains why the spir- 
itual life of India has so deterioated 
through false interpretations of the 
ideas of her great teachers. The spir- 
itual life being an evolution, and its 
recipients failing to obtain true ideas 
relating to it while upon earth, crowd 


er must bear in mind that the doctrine 
of human re-incarnation is not, strict- 
ly speaking, a doctrine of occultism. 
ft is a theological doctrine of oriental 
sacredotal system з, formulated by the 
priesthood either to conceal the real 
truth, or to account for what they 
themselves could not comprehend. 
“According to the Theosophist 
teachings, we are to believe that rec- 
ompense for evil doings is impossible 
except by physical rebirth. Such 
writers areso destitute of the higher 
spiritual perception that they cannot 
comprehend any process of repentance 
and purification except upon the ma- 


back to obtain the promised relief, 
which nature denying, plunges them 
into chaos and despair. By thought 
impress upon their mortal compan‘ons 
they transfer this mental atate to them 
also, so that the whole nation becomes 
subject to helpless hopelessness. 
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terial earth, and encased within a ma- 
terial organism. We сап only say to 
the followers of such, that when authors 
set themselves upon a pinnacle of 
knowledge as to declare what is not 
possible within the mighty spaces of 
spiritual existence, they ought to be 
in а position to verify their assertions. 
If they cannot do this, then they are 
simply boasting pretenders to a state 
of knowledge and spiritual develop- 
ment which they do not possess and 
see that teachings do not inany sense 
agree with the actual experiences of 
those who have penetrated the realm of 
spirit, and investigated the mysteries 
of life for themselves, we challenge 
their right to speak with such authori- 
ty. How different are such ideas from 
the real truths of Nature. How differ- 
ent are spiritual realities from oriental 
theories of dreamy speculations. The 
talented author of ‘‘Art Magic" and 
**Ghostland" who had for years inves- 
tigated the various unseen realms of 
life for himself, gives the world the 
great results of his life-long researches 
in the latter work. Speaking upon Re- 
incarnation the writersays; ‘‘Tomy 
dim apprehension and in view of my 
long years of wandering through spirit 
spheres, where teaching spirits and 
blessed angels guided my soul’s ardent 
explorations, this brief summary of our 
pre-existent state explains all that the 
re-incarnationists have labored so sed- 
ulously to theorize upon. The univer- 
sal and reitterated assertion of myriads 
of spirits in every stage of the progres- 
sive beyond, convinced me there was 
no return to mortal birth, no retrogres- 
sion cycle of cosmic being, as a return 
toa material re-incarnation undoubt- 
edly would be, апа аі the demands of 
progress, and justice, and advance- 
ment, are supplied by the opportunities 
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offered the soul in the sphere of apirit- 
ual existence.” 

“Тһе Inversive Magi who teach the 
doctrine of re-inoarnation are the leg- 
ionaries of the Dark Satellite. They 
cannot penetrate beyond the astral 
zones of the cosmic and magnetic ele- 
mentals, hence they know absolutely 
nothing of the higher atates of the soul 
world, or of the mysteries of angelic 
life. They deny their very existence, 
and substitute & delusive Devachan, 
and dreamy Nirvana of nothingness in 
their place. Never again will the hu- 
man embryo enter the material matrix 
or suffer the pains of material re-in- 
carnation, henceforth its re-births are in 


the realm of spirit." 
Our western races have already an 


object lesson of the fallacy and delu- 
sive effects of this false teaching of re- 
incarnation by the Theosophical 
schools of thought. 

Open your eyes to the truth asit isand 
think of what Buddha, Ranga Hillyod 
and Zanoni have said regarding the ef. 
fects of believing in re-incarnation and 
ask yourselves if this does not explain 
the true reason for the loose morals 
between the sexes and the licentious 
carnivals that are reported in our daily 
papers. No longer is the marriage vow 
held sacred by this class of men and 
women. The animal passions rule 
them to the exclusion of all vows or 
moral obligations to society, home, 
children or themselves. These truths 
should be published in every paper in 
the United States and' Europe to coun- 
teract these false teachings of the re- 
incarnation schools, for if the diaboli- 
cal influence of their teachings be not 
checked and counteracted they will re- 
tard the onward and upward progress 
of our western civilization and ulti- 
mately sink our western races beneath 
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their oriental brethren who haveignor- 
antly accepted this delusion of the 
priesthood who are responsible for 
their low and fallen condition, physi- 
eally, morally and mentally as well as 


socially and spiritually. An object 
lesson which speaks louder than words 
or pen can tell against these blind 
leaders of the blind. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


By Miss E. M. WEATHERHEAD. 


We are sailing away, my soul and I, 
To the land of dreams with its sunny sky 
Where Life and it’s cares are forgotten awhile 
And a tear is exchanged for a smile. 
The songs are sweet in the land of dreams, 
And the flowers and birds are fairer, it seems 
And we float along without a care 


To the summer land over there. 
We can hear the dip of our slender oar 
And the lap of waves on the quiet shore 
And our boat of sleep sails on and on 
Through scenes we shall see, ah, nevermore. 
How the peaceful moments glide along 
To the tuneful air of an old love song; 
And tired hearts that in life must weep 
Are rocked to rest in the bout of sleep. 


Webster Beaten by a Woman. 


In the somewhat famous case of Mrs. 
Bodgen’s will which was tried in the 
Supreme court many years ago, Dan- 
iel Webster appeared as counselor for 
the appellant. Mre Greenough, wife 
of the Rev. William Greenough of 
West Newton, wasa very self-possesa- 
ed witness. Notwithstanding Mr. Web- 
ster’s repeated efforts to disconcert 
her, she persued the even tenor of her 
way, until Webster, becoming quite 
fearful of the result, arose, apparently 
in great agitation, and drawing out his 
large snuff box, thrust his thumb and 


finger to the very bottom. and, carry- 
ing a deep pinch to both nostrils, drew 
itup with gusto, and then extracting 
from his pocket & very large handker- 
chief, he blew his nose with a report 


.that rang distinct and loud through the 


crowded hall. 

He then asked: “ Мгв. Greenough, 
was Mrs. Bodgen & neat woman?" . 

“I cannot give you full information 
as to that, sir; she had one very dirty 
trick," replied the witness. 

t What was that, ma'am?” 

“She took snuff!"’—Boaton Herald. 


Twentieth Century Philosophy. 


By (Spmir) Myron W. REED. 


Eprrog's NoTE—The following article was written automatically, through the hand of Miass E. 
M. Weatherhead, 1853 Welton St., Denver Colorado, and purports to be the thoughts of 
Myron W. Reed, now a denizen of the ether world. We give it as it is given us, believing 
that the thoughts therein expressed are worthy a place in the literature of the day, what- 


ever may be their source. 
AM glad that Heaven was designed 
І by the same artist who painted the 
flowers. 


The ideas of men are subject to 
change, but the work of nature goes 
on in the same old way—you can trace 
the genealogy of a tree back to its 
great grandfather. I have no doubt, 
however, but what ingenious man 
would like to incarnate that tree in 
some new and wonderful form of na- 
ture undreamed of as yet. 


After all life is a school and а man 
has earned his promotion when the 
Master says: ‘‘Pass up higher.” 


The thoughts of great men take root 
in our souls: and by and by we 
learn to think and act for ourselves— 
but in such a limited way I think the 
Creator must feel sorry for us. 


I thank God for the creation of 
books —but more than thie do I thank 
Him for the creator’s of books. 


А man's works live after him in the 
minds of his friends. If he has helped 
to make the world better by living he 
needs no monument to remind human- 
ity that he was onee ап inhabitant of 
this mundane spere. 


Co-operative Socialism  equalizes 


the balance between Capital and La- 
bor and makes the individus] an in- 
heritor of supply—from the moment 
of birth until he solves the great prob- 
lem of Spiritual Co-operation in a bet- 
ter world. 


Thompson J. Hudson may be all 
tight as far as he goes but from my 
point of view he does not go far 
enough. Itis only an aggravation to 
get the appetite all worked up fora 
good meal to behold the food sud- 
denly vanish and in its place an elab- 
orate array of silver plate, cut glass 
and fine linen. Tomy mind he isa 
wiser man who says, “Ido not know," 
than he who promulgates a theory 
that sets the world to thinking but who, 
when you come right down to the fine 
point, can produce no solid foundation 
upon which to base his theory. 


If any man is in doubt as io his iden- 
tity let him go out їп the fields and 
study nature. She will prove to him 
whether he is a true child of the Fath- 
er or not. 


The Fatherhood of God and The 
Brotherhood of Man-—1 like those 
terms; they seem to hint of а broader 
sympathy between man and man, they 
make me think of a time when Univer- 
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sal Brotherhood may be established | 


апа men will know what Christ really 
meant when he said: “Tf I be lifted up 
I will draw all men unto me." 


One thing contradicts another—but 
for every apparent evil under the sun 
there is an undercurrent of good, 
which, could it be brought forth into 
the light, would show us the purprse 
for which we were planned. 


Dreamers are all right in their way 
—they furnish the wherewithal for the 
practical man to work upon. 

The combined wealth of John D. 
Rockefeller will not buy him one real 
hair, & clear conscience or a healthy 
stomach—he is poorer in the sight of 
God than the ragged urchin who knows 
not from whence may come his next 
meal. 


All the Trusts tied together by the 
strings of Capital do not promise free- 
dom or liberty for an oppressed peo- 
ple. 

The new philosophy gets down to 
firat principles and seeks prevention 
rather than cure. Tobe well born is 
the first requisite that will aid us іп 
doirg away with reformatories, hos- 
pitals and kindred evils. 


I have no fault to find with the Cre- 
ator—-if his children were half as 
square as He is, the world would bea 
prettv good place to live in after all. 


He is a wise man who possesses the 


power to reflect himself upon my soul' 


—and if he excites my admiration the 
hours Ispend with him areso many 
golden moments, each set with a jew- 
el of priceless value. — 

Wireless Telegraphy serves as a 
good illustration for the vibrations 
sent out by thought transference and 
telepathy between embodied and dis- 
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embodied spirits—Tranamitter and Re- 
ceiver must be attuned or there will be 
no response. 


The man is my friend who likes a 
dog—the homeliest little yellow cur 
that ever walked behind the heels of a 
barefoot boy mav have a greater sup- 
ply of the real, true God principle 
about him than the individual who 
wears the number seven hat. 


When will men of science cease to 
look at things from a material point of 
view. To the spiritually reflective 
man there is no greater proof of the 
soul’s immortality than the growth 
and unfoldment of nature. 


Hunger and cold will take all the 
religion out of a man's soul. 


The man who knows how to die 
properly lies down to sleep with the 
assurance that he will awake with the 
dawn better fitted than ever before to 
straighten out the tangled thread of 
existence. _ 


We are all children of a larger 
growth. The things which satisfy to- 
day become dull and commonplace 
tomorrow. 


Love is the perfume of the flower, 
the jewel of the rock, and the aroma 
of а good meal to a hungry man. 


Fortune is the star-eyed goddess 
that men pureue, and after spending a 
life-time in vain pursuit of her, they 
are grieved to see her turn and bestow 
her favors upon some one whom they 
are quite sure is not half so deserving 
as they are. 


The things of the past which were 
good enough for our forefathers go 
out of style and new and improved 
models take their place. We smile as 
we recall a vision of the old stage- 
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coach and the ox-team, and compare 
them with the railway train of today 
and the automobile traveling at the 
rate ofa mile a minute. We have 
reached the unfoldment of evolution 
. at the expense of real, downright con- 
tent. In this rapid age man must 
have daily some new novelty to keep 
him from jumping off the earth. And 
even во, with his airships and hie au- 
tomobiles, he manages to accomplish 
this feat now and then with very little 
inconvenience to himself. Back in 
Arkansas some years ago I stopped 
over night in a rural settlement where 
the people did not have ambition or 
energy enough to laat them over night. 

Upon inquiring of the proprietor of 
the place where I was staying how 
long he had been in the country his 
remarks were as follows: ‘Wall, stran- 
ger, I hev lived in this here part of the 
country ever since I was born." 

He might have been as old as Me- 
thuselah, if I could judge anything by 
his personal appearance. Ashe had 
aroused my curiosity, however, I con- 
cluded that I would try to get a little 
more definite information on the sub- 
ject, so I said: “In what year was 
that?" ай, come to think оп”, 
that was the year when Dad got his 
ear cut off by'the buzz-saw." Failing 
to get any satisfaction on this point, I 
said: “Where did your folks come 
from, originally? “Not from any- 
wheres, asiknowsof. Dad was born- 
ed here, grandpap was borned here 
and so was his dad before him, and I 
never hern tell of any relations baok 
о” them, во І reckon you know as much 
about it asIdo, stranger." Changing 
the subject I said: “Well, what do you 
do here to pass away the time?" “Eat 


.and children." 
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three times & day, go to bed and git 
up in the mornin'." “Oh, I see, and 
what is the population of the place?” 
“Niggers, chickens, hogs, women folks 
“Whatis your main 
source of supply?" ‘Cornmeal, hog 
and taters. ‘‘Are the people healthy 
here?" ‘Yes, 'til they turn up their 
toes." ‘По your women folks go to 
church?" ‘We aint got no time for 
nothin' but eatin' and sleepin', stran- 
кет.” As I could get no satisfaction 
out of him I stopped asking questions, 
but I thought him a very good expo- 
nent of the contentment of ignorance. 


The man who is wizard enough to 
improve upon the work of The almigh- 
ty by creating a cactus without a spine, 
excites my admiration. He certainly 
deserves econiums that will ring down 
through the ages proclaiming him a 
most promising pupil of the Master 
Artist, God. i 


I like The Almighty’s plan of salva- 
tion very well, he has created me in 
sucha way that I am my own free 
agent, and may create my own heaven 
or hellin а domain set apart in one 
corner of my being. 


The philocophy of & wise man will 
take him into the courts of Kings but 
the gold of an unwise man may trans- 
form a palace of splendor into a hovel 
of gloom. 


The front door of the Treasury of 
Capital is now guarded by the Trusts 
and atthe back door is the God of 
Political Corruption, but the angel of 
Evolutionary Socialism is preparing to 
descend, to open wide the doors of The 
Great Institution of Supply, to render 
unto the people the heritage due them. 


нн Б еннан 
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What New uid Has Done. 


Bv ALLEN L. BENSON, IN Wilshire'a 


“The wage-payer is the master of the wage-earner; the land-holder 
is the master of the landless; and the owner of the machinery is the 
machiniat.”’—The Hon. Edward Tregear, Secretary for Labor of New 


Zealand. 


ica. Tt is too difficult for some 

persons to get along and too easy 
for others. A few have too much 
money and the rest not enough, 
Wealth is too much concentrated. 

We all recognize these facts and are 
agreed upon them. 

Agreeing thus far as we do, we all 
desire that conditions shall be changed. 

' We want the man who is now poor to 
have more, because we believe that he 
deserves more. We wanttheman who 
is now rich to have less, because we 
believe he deserves less. In short we 
want everybody to have what he de- 
serves——no more and no less. 

But having travelled thus far togeth- 
er, we now separate. We differ as to 
remedies. And we differ most widely 
in our beliefs as to the possibility of 
bringing about any radical change for 
the better during the lifetime of any 
one now living. Everyone would be 
glad to have a radical improvement 
brought about during his own lifetime, 
but few vote for it. 

The Socialists are the few who vote 
for a radical improvement during their 
own lifetime. And one of the most 
persistent criticisms that they are 
compelled to meet is that they are im- 


Jm does not prevail in Amer- 


practicable: that they are dreaming of 
things that cannot possibly be brought 
about until long after everyone now 
living shall be dead. And the men 
who make these criticiams attempt to 
sustain their positions by declaring 
that the world has moved slowly and 
always will; that progress always has 
moved and always will move ata 
snail's pace. 

There are millions of such men in 
this country; men of good intelligence 
апа good impulses, who are restrained 
from advocating or voting for Social- 
ism because of what'they conceive to 
be the hopelessness of the program, go 
far as speedy results are concerned, if 
for no other reason. 

It is for such men that this article ів 
written. Nor will it be devoted to the- 
ory and speculation, to probabilities, 
or to possibilities. It will be written 
for men who are ‘from Missouri," 
who wanito be shown." Апа it will, 
therefore, be devoted {о а brief survey 
of accomplished facts in another land 
than ours—facts that these busy men 
of good intelligence have overlooked 
in their continuous struggle for a live» 
lihood under the admitted unjust con- 
ditions that prevail in this country. 

New Zealand was desperately poor 
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in 1900. In New Zealand then, as in 
the United States now, there was no 
way for a man without capital to make 
a living except by working on the land 
or by working for wages with machin- 
ery. The machinery. of which there 
was not much, because New Zealand 
was not a manufacturing colony, was 
owned by a few private capitalists, 
justas the machinery in the United 
States is today owned by a few pri- 
vate capitalists. The greater part of 
the population was, therefore, com- 
pelled to seek a living by tilling the 
land. The ownership of the land was 
concentrated into the hands ofa few 
private capitalists. No one could work 
without getting permission from some 
private capitalist to use his land or his 
machinery. Just at that time, the 
world was flooded with the products of 
land and machinery, which the eapi- 
talists could not sell because the wage- 
earners of the world had so little 
with which to buy that which they 
needed so much. The New Zealrnd 
capitalists, therefore, had no incent- 
ive to hire anybody to work on their 
land or with their machinery, because 
there was по opportunity to make prof- 
its by selling the products. 

In other words, there was a panic in 
New Zealand—just such a panic as we 
had in the United States three years 
later, and for the same reason; be- 
cause labor had produced so much 
more rapidly than it could buy back 
ita products with its small wages, that 
the capitalists had a surplus of prod- 
ucts on their hands and, therefore, did 
not wish to hire anybody to produce 
more for the time being. 

What was the result? 

“We had soup kitchens, shelter 
sheds, empty houses, men out of work, 
women and children wanting bread," 
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says the late R. J. Seddon, recently 
premier of the colony. ‘‘This was 
how we found New Zealand in 1890. It 
was tobe a country where the few 
were to be wealthy and the many were 
to be degraded and poverty stricken.'" 

“From 1885 to 1900, 20,000 people 
left New Zealand," says Prof. Par- 
sons, in his excellent book entitled 
“The Story of New Zealand." “It 
was not a flitting of travellers to visit 
other lands. It was a transportation 
or transplantation of homes. The un- 
employed problem rose to the overflow 
and working people went overseas 
from a population of 600,000 in a land 
where 20,000,000 and more could live 
in comfort under just conditions. A 
country easily capable of sustaining 
more than thirty times the population 
it possessed witnessed the astounding 
spectacle of an exodus of vigorous and 
industrious people because they could 
not get homes or work.” 

But the bolt of New Zealand'8 pov- 
erty did not come out of a clear sky. ` 
Conditions had been going from bad 
to worse for years. The ownership of 
land and machinery had been steadily 
concentrating into a fewer and fewer 
number of hands, just as the owner- 
ship of these things in this country is 
concentrating into à fewer and fewer 
number of hands. And the wealth- 
producers of New Zealand sought to 
improve conditions just as the people 
of this country are trying to improve 
conditions—by dividing their votes be- 
tween two parties that were controlled 
by the capitalists who were profiting 
from the very conditions thatthe work- 
ers were trying to change. 

Indeed, the parallel between the 
workingmen of New Zealand and the 
workingmen of the United States may 
be extended further. Fifty years be- 
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Tore the workingmen of New Zealand 
thought it worth while to unite at the 
polls and control the government, they 
conceived the idea that all would be 
well if the government, which they did 
not control, were only in control of the 
public utilities. Everyone turned to 
the publie ownership of public utilities 
as the panacea for all their wrongs, 
just as we arenow turning to it in this 
country. 

The start in this direction was made 
in 1842, when а law was enacted giv- 
ing municipalities the right to own 
lighting plante. 

In 1865 the government took over 
the telegraph lines. 

In the same year the government 
also established postal savings banks 
— which we in this country have been 
irving for years to get and have not 
got yet. | . 

In 1870 the government took over 
the ownership of the railroads. 

In the same year the government 
also established а life insurance de- 
partment and began to sell insurance 
to the people. 

In 1872 municipalities were given the 
right to own their street railway tracks, 
but not to operate the cars—that was 
still regarded as ** dangerous." 

In 1884 the government took over 
the ownershfp of all the telephones. 

In 1886 it was no longer regarded as 
**dangerous'' for cities to operate their 
own street railway systems, and this 
right was given them. 

In 1887 the government established 
a parcels post and began to carry 
packages for the people for less than 
half what our express companies who 
will not let us have a parcels post, 
charge us. 

And in 1890, after all these reforms 
for which Americans are now striving, 
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had been established, the colony, so 
rich in manhood and in natural re- 
sources, was во poor in opportunity 
for the average man that those who 
could were fleeing overseas, while 
those whose poverty prevented them 
from emigrating were living in shede, 
eating in public soup kitchens and be- 
wailing the fate that kept them idle 
when they wanted to work. 

These are not anybody’s theories. 
they are historical facte. The public 
ownership of the public utilities men» 
tioned was a pronounced success in а 
way. By cutting off the profits that 
formerly went to private capitalists, it 
gave cheaper light, cheaper telephone, 
telegraph, railway and express service, 
cheaper life insurance and better sav- 
ings banks—banks that would not fail 
because the government was behind 
them. 

But all of these things together did 
not provide work for an additional 
man. The government employed no 
more men to operate the railroads, tel- 
egraph, telephone, lighting plants, 
street railway lines, eto., than did the 
private capitalists who formerly own- 
ed them. The government, by own- 
ing and operating these public utilities, 
simply afforded an opportunity to those 
who were already in receipt of in- 
comes to obtain for less money the ser- 
vices offered by these various utilities. 
In short the government simply re- 
duced the cost of living. 

The New Zealanders who were out 
of work because all the land апа ma- 
chinery were owned by private capi- 
talists were, therefore, not benefitted 
by the decreased costof living. A 
loaf of bread may as well cost $100 as 
10 cents so far as concerns the man 
who has not 10 cents and can find no 
way to earn it. Апа the men who 
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were employed found that the reduced 
cost of living did not long benefit them 
because the idle men, of whom there 
are always many m all countries even 
in the most prosperous times, were wil- 
ling to take the places of the employed 
men at wages representing the reduced 
cost of living. The New . Zealand 
workingmen, therefore, quickly learn- 
ed that it matters little to wage-work- 
ers whether the cost of living be high 
or low, so long as there are idle men 
at their elbows who are willing to work 
for wages that will afford them only a 
bare living, whatever the cost may be. 

This fact seen by the workingmen, 
the problem assumed new proportions. 
It then became a question of keeping 
the cost of living down by maintain- 
ing and extending the public owner- 
ship of industry while extending the 
incomes of those who toiled. With 
most of the population employed on 
the land, it was seen that some way 
must be devised (1) to give more peo- 
ple ап opportunity to work on the land, 
and (2) to enable those who worked 
on their land to oblain more for their 
labor. There were only 600,000 per- 
sons in the colony, and land enough 
to support 20,000,000, but the private 
capitalists who owned the land would 
not hire more farm hands because they 
were already overstocked with farm 
products, and, therefore, could not ob- 
tain profits by hiring. farmers to pro- 
duce more. Nor would the private 
capitalists who owned the land psy 
higher wages to those whom they al- 
ready had in their employ. There 
was no necessity for. paying higher 
wages. There were plenty of idlemen 
who.were eager to work for the same 
wages that the employed men were re- 
ceiving, because those wages meant 
at least a living, and the unemployed 


men were sleeping in sheds and eating 
in public soup kitchens. 

It was at this point that the work- 
ingmen of New Zealand resolved to 
till the fertileland which they saw 
about them in such abundance, wheth- 


.er the multi-millionaires who owned 


it should receive any profits from their 
toil or not. This decision they reach- 
ed on the theory that it was more im- 
portant that they and their families 
should live than that a few capitalisis, 
&lready rich, should become richer at 
the expense of those wholabored. Be- 
sides, they reasoned that the capital- 
ists did not make the land and that 
any human being had a natutal right 
to use enough of the earth upon which 
he was born to make a living. 

But the workingmen found the ex- 
isting laws to be on the side of the cap- 
italists. The laws gave them the right 
to hold the land and to let others work 
upon it or not as the owners might 
choose, and to pay those who worked 
only such wages as they might mu- 
tually agree upon. А ашау of the 
statute book, however, revealed the 
fact that these laws were made by men. 
It was therefore reasoned that these 
laws might be repealed or changed by 
men with as much propriety as they 
were first enaoted. 

But the law-makers who were then 
in office would not change the laws. 


They had been elected to defend such. 


laws. The men who wanted such laws 
defended had selected these law-mak- 
ers and the workingmen had eleoted 
them. 

The workingmen decided to elect no 
moresuch men. "They decided to elect 
men to office who would do their bid- 
ding instead of the bidding of theland- 
lord capitalists. And as the working- 
men realized that they were enough of 
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them te elect whomsoever they pleased 
provided they united in support of their 
own candidates. they decided tu vote 
together and elect their own oandi- 
dates. 

They elected them without any trou- 
ble. They have been electing ever 
since without any trouble, because the 
workingmen have been voting togeth- 
er. And these law-makers that the 
workingmen have elected have done 
their bidding. instead of that of the 
landlords. The land laws have been 
changed. The holders of many large 
estates have been compelled to sell 
their land to the government. The 
government is compelling other land- 
lords to sell out in the same way. Hav- 
ing acquired title to the land, the gov- 
ernment is putting it at the disposal of 
the people. To keep the land from ever 
getting into the hands of idle capital- 
ists and speculators again, the govern- 
ment is letting most of it out on 999 year 
leases, with restrictions as to how much 
any individual may hold, as well as 
provisions which prevent anyone from 
holding it out of use. Any citizen of 
New Zealand can lease land from the 
government for an annual rental of a 
few dollars, and the government will 
lend him enough money, at a low rate 
of interest to build him a home and put 
in his first crons. 

What has been the result? 

In fifteen years, New Zealand, from 
a poverty-stricken group of islands, 
has become the most prosperous coun- 
try on earth. In 1901, the net wealth 
per inhabitant in the United States 
was 81,300. In New Zealand it was 
$1.500 In the same year, the savings 
ben's deposits in the United States 
amounted to $110 per inhabitant. In 
New Zealand, it was $140. Seven per- 
sons out of each 1,000 owned ail of our 
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savings banks deposits. Twenty-eight 
out of sach thousand own the savings 
deposits in New Zealand. So New Zea- 
landers who were poverty-stricken in 
1890 now have not only more money 
per capita in the savings banks than 
we have, but it is distributed among 
four times as many persons. 


All this New Zealand has done in fif- 
teen years by partly putting into prac- 
tice part of the program of Socialism. 
She has put part of the land back into 
the hands of the people. Capitalists 
still own much land, but the govern- 
ment is buying it from them as fast as 
it can and leasing it to those who want 
to till it. And in the meantime, the 
government is taxing big estates until 
their ownors find small comfort in their 
retention. But the machinery the on- 
ly other means of produetion—-is still in 
the hands of the private capitalists, 
who pay as low wages as they can and 
employ only those whose products they 
can sell at a profit. A man who wants 
to till the land can do so without ask- 
ing any one’s permission—his govern- 
ment will give him an opportunity. A 
man who wants to work with machin- 
ery must look for a job, and, if success- 
ful, work for the same wages that an 
idle man would be willing to accept— 
the cost of living. 


As to the spirit that moves New Ze&- 
land and the goal toward which she is 
working, the following letter to the 
writer from the Hon. Edward Tregear, 
Secretary for Labor, will give more 
than a clew. Parts that good taste 
might seem to require the present writ- 
er to withhold are given because they 
contain Secretary Tregear’s statement 
that he is a Socialist, and indicate the 
trend of his mind regarding events not 
only in hie own country, but in ours: 
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* DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
“Wellington, N. Z., Dec. 14, 1905. 
“My dear Mr. Benson: 

«Т hope you will pardon me for not 
at once acknowledging receipt of your 
book, ‘Socialism Made Plain.’ Believe 
me, | feel deeply grateful to you not 
only for sending me an author's copy, 
but for the very, very kind words you 
wrote in the book when sending it. We 
Socialists who consider the moner re- 
ward for work somewhat tainted by 
the similar or greater wage obtained by 
others for very doubtful services, find 
our true recompense in the apprecia- 
tion of those whose opinions we value. 
Judged by such a standard, you stand 
high in the universal commonwealth o? 
free souls. 

“Tf I did not reply to you at once, it 
was because I wanted to ruminate over 
some of the arguments you use. They 
are clear and practical enough, but & 
thinking writer's harvest in new fields 
has to be considered as seed corn for 
others to use; each sentence of his ser- 
mon is a texton which others can com- 
pose their own disquisition. 

“T аш one of those so fully convinced 
of the truth of what you say that it seems 
fo me sometimes aa if. we ore the only 
sane persona in a world of lunatics. Of 
course, that world retorts that it is we 
who are mad; that is the way things go 
in ‘mental hospitais.’ Nevertheless, 
there is great hope for us. Our ranks 
are being augmented every hour in the 
most astonishing way, and I, who 
agreed with Henry George апа Bella- 
my in their day, but thought the real- 
ization of their dreams to be а matter 
for our posterity centuries hence, see 
in my own short lifetime the advent of 
social rights coming up like a thunder 
storm against the wind. 

“Неге in New Zealand we keep peg- 
ging away, sapping little by little the 
foundations of one monstrous privilege 
after another. We got compulsory ur- 
bitration well upon its svurdy legs, and 
I know you have followed its career 
with interested eyes. Now 1 have begun 
8 campaign against the landlords in 
cities and suburbs, because every ad- 
vantage in wages, etc., gained for the 
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workers by arbitration is being exploit- 
ed апа neutralized by robber rents. 
The Premier backed me up nobly and 
brought in bills which were passed, to 
enable us to take (voluntarily by sale, 
or compulsorily) lands near towns for 
working-men's homes, and we are now 
building the homes. We also supply 
funds to enable the holders to erect 
houses, etc. thereon, secured of course, 
on the lands апа improvements them- 
selves. Wedo this before forthe farm- 
ere to enable them to pay off strang- 
ling mortgages by supplying them with 
cheap money borrowed at a low rate of 
interest on а government guarantee 

The resul! is that no country in the world 
ix as proaperous at the present time ns 
New Zealand, 

“Let по man think, however, that 
our prosperity leaves us without evils 
to combat. We have barely touched 
the fringe of the soiled economic gar- 
ment. So long as the wage system en- 
dures; solong as capital holds the land, 
machinery and means of production, 
so long is the bulk of our population 
only a collection of well-fed, well- 
clothed slaves. І am glad to see that 
in your book you have thus driven 
your shafts right at the heart of the 
matter. * * * Ы 

“When, when, when will the great 
American people learn that the 
Republican is nothing, the Democrat 
nothing, and that there is only one is- 
sue, viz., that between the robber and 
his victim? Moreover, that the only 
social weapon is the ballot box? 


“Long life and health to you. May 


‘you strike many a giant blow for the 


great cause. 
‘Yours always, 
' EDWARD TREGAR, 

‘Secretary for Labor.” 
Plainly enough, the government fo 
New Zealand is sailing for Socialism 
under a stiff breeze with all sails set. 
Plainly enough, the condition of the 
workers of New Zealand has been im- 
proved only to the extent that the gov- 
ernment has realized the Socialist plan 
to put at the disposal of the workers the 
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means of production—the land and the 
machinery. If a woman could not cook 
a meal without getting permission from 
someone else to use the pots andket- 
tles in her kitchen. she might go hun- 
gry some of the time. A worker who 
has to get permission to use the land or 
machinery with which he must labor, 
doe« go hungry some of the time. And 
since no laborer can own a steel mill, 
а railroad, а shipyard, or any other of 
the great machines of modern indus- 
try, it follows that the people, through 
the government, must own these plants 
if they are ever to be taken from the 
hands of private capitalists. 

That is the theory upon which New 
Zealand is proceeding, atany rate, and 
the rex«ult« thus far justify ber reason- 
ing. 

In conclusion, then, is it worth while 
to try to do something for ourselves 
while we are alive? Our farmers and 
workingmen divide at the ballot box, 
vote capitalist tickets and say “No.” 
New Zealand farmers and workingmen 
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unite at the ballot box, vote their own 
ticket and say '*Yes." Nor is it to the 
point to say that New Zealand is only 
a small country, and the ordinary laws 
of economics do not prevail there. If 
New Zealand were only a garden patch 
and two men were the only inhabitants, 
one of the men would be ina sad plight 
if the other man owned the land and 
the hoe, had food enough stored up to 
keep him a year, and would not let the 
other man use the land or the hoe un- 
less he would agree to take as wages 
only a part of his.crop and give the 
rest to his ‘‘employer.”’ 

American farmers, whose products 
are in large part confiscated by the 
capitalists who sell them their machin- 
ery and other supplies, and American 
wage-workers are at present in the 
position of the gentleman on the gar- 
den patch who owned neither the land 
nor the hoe. 

Yet the gentleman who has the hoe 
will keep it until it is voted out of his 
hands. 


William Gesford 
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(Continued from last.month ) 


ernment will be fulfilled in this coun- 
try. This is not the case now however 


а] profits of all labor goes to the pri- . 


vate corporation and the opportunity 
to occomplish results isin their hands. 
This group of artificial individuals is 
the master, and the natural man is 
subservient to his will in all things. 
The difference between the slave and 
the master is: That the master is free 
to exercise the rights given him by 
nature, while the slave is not. When 
our constitution has become so broad- 
ened as to give it authority over social 
conditions, the natural man will be 
made free to enjoy the profits of his 
labor and the opportunity to earn his 
bread. This has always been true 
when government protects the natural 
individual in his commercial rights. 
Since the private corporation came in 
and has taken control of our industries 
the individual has ceased to be & fac- 
tor in our civilization. 

The slave was in no way а competi- 
tor of the master, the slave-holder and 
the individual. The natural individual 
is not now in any way a competitor of 
the Private Corporation. So in reality 
individualism and competition are both 
blotted out. We have neither. It does 
not take much of a man to tell the 
truth, but to advise and keep it hid- 
den from view requires an intellectual 
colossus. 


2 


Mr. Bryan is still a promi-- 


nent figure in the eyes of the public 
He is still trying to deceive the people 
in his writings and interviews. In an 
article published in the April number 
of the Century Magazine, 1906—he at- 
tempts to make his readers believe that 
there is really such a thing in our civ- 
ilization as individualism. Individual- 
ism did exist in this country at one 
time, prior to the days of invention, 
steam, electricty and the private cor- 
poration, and the natural individual, 
that God made, was the factor which 
moved at that time our entire civilized 
structure. Itis different now however, 
and man is only a hanger on. Ап in- 
terview is reported by the Associated 
Press—with Mr. Bryan, dated June 
11th, 1906, at Berlin, in which he con- 
veys the idea and states in expressed 
terms that westil have an industrial 
competitive system, and that in our 
domestic commerce—which embraces 
production and distribution, competi- 
tion is still alive, and that the great 
party of which he is the acknowledged 
leader is still trying to protect such a 
system from attack. It is proverbial 
with Mr. Bryan’s party to parade the 
ghost of dead issues in order to have a 
following and deceive the people as a 
means of reaching office. If he can 
show just how much competition exists 
between the Nebraska farmer and the 
C. B. & Q. Railroad—and how much 
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competition existe between the individ- 
ual owning an oil well and John D. 
Rockefellow! and just what competi- 
tion exists between the natural and the 
artificial man—down the entire line, 
he may succeed in establishing a point. 
Hein the same interview makes the 
broad statement that his party will at- 
tempt to regulate corporations in gen- 
eral, but is very careful not to state 
just how he intends to do it. ` 
Mr. Bryan knows as do all thinking 
citizens of this country, that our once 
boasted individualism as a force in so- 
ciety is dead and that competition has 
virtually passed over in the same way— 
and that Private Corporations have 
since written their obituary. He also 
knows that his party even if successful 
can have no constitutional power to 
regulate corporations in general or to 
eliminate private monopoly, for they 
do exist and were established in a legal 
way by the sovereign power of the In- 
dividual States and unless our national 
government is re-inforced with addi- 
tional power, it stands helpless to touch 
them. The people of this country can 
see no hope in political parties, their 
policies or plans. Mr. Bryan is well 
aware that our great political conven- 
tions are generally made up of corpor- 
ation bosses who sit in the convention 
and act on the important committies 
withtheir pockets filled with private 
corporation stock, with no more con- 
cern for the inalienable rights of men, 
than had King John, King George, or 
the King of Italy who played his harp 
while the city of Rome was burning. 
The New York Times, one of the 
leading Private Corporation journals, 
is now in favor of Mr. Bryan as the log- 
ical candidate of the Democratic party 
for 1908. It predicts that when he re- 
turns to the United States he will be a 
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changed man with a newly constructed 
mental makeup, a broader mind and 
conservatism іп his views. Views that 
will be acceptable to all who may be 
opposed to the radicalism of Mr. Hearst 
or President Roosevelt. Will Mr. Bryan 
be so conservative and broad-minded 
as to forget the inalienable rights of 
his fellow countrymen and join hands 
with such avowed agents of the Private 
Corporation as August Belmont, Gro- 
ver Cleveland, Ex-Governor Francis 
of Missouri, Delang and Newall of 
New York, and lead the Democracy in 
a lost cause and hypercritical issue as 
he did in 1896. Will he come out 
again upon a party platform and de- 
ceive the people by raising the issue 
of government control of corporations 
in general, knowing that no adminis- 
tration of our government as it is can 
rightfully touch them, or interfere 
with them, that the general govern- 
ment has no right to abolish or control 
an institution which the state has by 
right legally .established. Will he 
again appeal to the people by his flow- 
ery eloquence and again claim a con- 
stitutional right to control the corpo- 
ration which does not exist, and which 
he knows does not exist, and conduct 
a campaign on the corporation money 
of such men as Grover Cleveland and 
August Belmont? Willhe again at- 
tempt such hypocrisy and betray the 
confidence of the people, like Grover 
Cleveland for the sake of gain and the 
Presidency? 

Is he again going to attempt to cru- 
cify the inalienable rights of man up- 
on the cross of а constitutional suppo- 
sition. 

He has fought two battles on the 
supposition that we have a constitu- 
tional money and that the coinage of 
gold and silver was specified in that 
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document, but such isnot the fact for 
we have no constitutional money of 
gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 
or any other ratio. The word ratio 
does not appear in that document. 

It was the pressure of the Private 
Corporation that tee people felt in 
1896 but thought the evil was in the 
money question, the Corporations at 
that time had not yet perfected their 
plans to such an extent as to be well 
understood by the people as they аге 
now. We should have a constitution- 
al money, but will never have until 
taat instrument has been widened out 
to cover the question, and such is also 
the case with the control of corpora- 
lions. 

We have two great political parties 
and it is their aim to so shape the po- 
litical discussions and manufacture 
fictitious issues of the respective cam- 
paigns in the congressional districts 
and in the contests for the Presidency, 
that tle evils of the private corpora- 
tions and the evilinfluence of their ex 
istence will as nearly as possible be 
blended into their false issues, and 
һер under cover. We have had the 
corporation attorneys ot both parties 
quarreling over the tariff, the money 
question, imperialism and other mat- 
ters of but little publie concern to the 
exercise of the vital principles of 
Man's natural rights. To protect man 
in his natural rights ів the very simple 
question and the only question to be 
considered at any time with the peo- 
ple. The only way that the natural 
rights of man, which the people have 
themselves given away and lavishly 
hestowed on the private corporation, 
is by constitutional amendment to that 
end. But the great political parties, 
which are controlled by such men as 
Cleveland, Belmont and others on one 


. vate corporation. 
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hand and such men as Depew, Platt 
and others on the other, are very far 
from allowing any discussion of the real 
subject or permitting any political is- 
sues that will permit the truth to come 
to the front. Nearly all the leading 
men of the nation are today men wbo 
have their money invested in indus- 
trial enterprises which are based on 
the private corporation and they are 
the big holders of stock and the reap- 
ers ofthe profits and spend most of 
their time trying to increase those 
profits and іп coining false political 
issues to maintain them. Most men 
who hold office, from constable up to 
president, are political humbugs and 
hold, in most cases, stock in some pri- 
vate corporation. 

The Private Corporations have the 
various states grabbed and as long as 
the people will permit a political party 
to dictate to them so long will it re- 
main 80 

The Republican party since the wer 
has been strictly the party of the pri- 
Its ohject has been 
to make money. It has taken care of 
this artificial man for in him it saw the 
profits. The party has had but little 
concern in the interests and the in- 
alienable rights of the natural man 
since the private corporation became 
so interesting 

They have taken about the same in» 
terest in the natural man as did the 
plantation master in the adopted son 
of Africa. They have become very 
much interested in his food and rai- 
ment and the method of absorbing the 
profits of his labor. 

Totake away the private corpora- 
tion and destroy all artificial persons 
our population would then consist of 
but the natural individual. That 
would restore competition, and that 
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would return t, the naturgl man his 
inalienable rights which he has wan- 
tonly bestowed upon the artificial man 
but such a course at this time would 
destroy our civilization ánd some oth- 
er course must be pursued. Itis now 
necessary to choose а course that will 
restore the inalienable rights of the 
natural man regardless of individual- 
ism or competition. Above all things 
else man's rights must be saved re- 
gardless of the cherished hopes and 
theories of the dreamers or the size of 
the profits of the selfish political man- 
ipulators. 

Man's inalienable rights is the rock 
upon which all popular government 
must be founded, independent of aelt- 
ish theories or private profite. 

All men must have the opportunity 
to earn their bread on equal terms 
without one man having a legal advan- 
tage over the other. The artificial 
man has now alegal advantage over 
the natural man and that fact is rob- 
bing the natural man of his rights. has 
brought on our present financial sys- 
tem, the deadly conflict between the 
two classes of individuals, the natural 
and the artificial, has given us aggre- 
gated wealth and aggregated poverty, 
the nation cannot exist half natural 
and half artificial. It must resort to 
constitutional amendment in some way 
that will give the national government 
the power to control the artificial man, 
the private corporation, and to regu- 
late the profits of industrial enter- 
prises in both the state and the nation 
orthe natural rights of man will be 
absorbed in the legal rights of the cor- 
poration and во completely that the fi- 
nal result will be revolution like that of 
France where the great masses of peo- 
ple were crying for bread. 


The Corporation magnates of the 
Republican party are finding fauit 
with President Roosevelt for trying to 
head off Socialism as they think is his 
object in trying to control the great 
corporate interests of the country, the 
part he is taking in regard to the 
Truste and Railway rate legislation. 
They elaim that he is temporising with 
itand to pacify & popular clamor is 
offering to the dissatisfied and discon- 
tented the barren husks of constitu- 
tional impossibilities. 

In this position the corporation mag- 
nates have founded their assertions on 
а fact that is undeniably correct. 
There is two kinds of private owner- 
ship of private property under our 
present system of government, viz: 
the private ownership of private prop- 
erty by the natural man, and the pr:- 
vate ownership of private property by 
the artificial man. They beth get 
their title from the sovere gn power of 
the individua’ state and it is a title ard 
& right that stancs paramount to the 
national government and is above al! 
the powers of the constitution as it now 
stands. Ournational government сал 
not aff. rd to use arbitrary authority. 
No socíal evil can be removed by ten.- 
porizing withit. The private corpora- 
tion is like the ir g;itution of slave'y. 
its control must be permanently ef- 
fected by putting into our constitution 
the cardinal principal of government 
for its control. . 

Socialism, no matter what may be 
said of it, is a struggle on the part of 
those who advocate, it to regain the 
rights of man that have been taken 
away under the changed conditions of 
society, brought about by the influence 
of invention, steam, electricity, and 
the private »orporation. 
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It is not the province of the Mosa: 
tain Pine to endorse any political par- 
ty, clan orclique a8 such. Neither is 
it our purpose to decry the efforts of 
any party of men associated together 
for the purpose of bringing about any 
of the needed reforms through the 
agency of party machinery, by what- 
ever agency or title. 

It is our policy to commend such ef- 
forts that іп our opinion will lead to 
reforms for the betterment¥of society, 
let the reform come from ; whatever 
source it may. | 

The recent democratic state conven- 
tion held at Denver, composed of 800 
intelligent men and women, calling 
themselves democrats, declared for re- 
forms that merit the advocacy and 
support of every reformer in Colorado, 
and should be the text of every future 
reform gathering in the land. 

The advanced stand taken on all 
queations wherein the rights of the 
people are contrasted with the meth- 
ods of corporations are commendable 
and reflect great credit upon the men 
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and women who composed that body. 


But the one thing whick wil mark 
the convention as the greatest ever 
held in Colorado, or any other state is 
the enunciation of the following: 

Section one (1) of article five (5) of | 
the constitution of the state of Colora- 
do shall be во amended as to read as 
follows: 

The legislative ао of the state 
shall be vested in the general assem- 
bly, which shall consist of a senate 
and a house of representatives, both 
to be elected by the people, but the 
people reserve to themselves power to 
propose laws and amendments to the 
constitution, ard to enact or reject the 
same at the polle independent of the 
general assembly, and also to reserve 
the power at theirown option to ap- 
prove or reject at the polls any act of 
the legislative assembly. The first 
power reserved by the people is the 
initiative, and not more than ten thou- 
sand (10,000) of the legal voters shall 
be required to propose any measure 
by such petition, and every such pe- 
tition shall include the full text of the 
measure so proposed. Initiative peti- 
tions shall be filed with the secretary 
of state not less than four (4) months 


- before the election at which they are 


to be voted upon. The second power 
is the referendum, and it may be or- 
dered (except as to laws of necessity 
for the immediate preservation of the 

ublie peace, health or safety), either 
by petifion signed by not less than ten 
овеза (10,000) of tbe legal voters, 
or by the legislative assembly ав other 
bills are enacted. Referendum peti- 
tions shall be filed with the secretary 
of state not less than ninety (00) days 
after the final adjournment of the ses- 
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sion of the legislative assembly which 
passed the bill on which referendum is 
demanded. The veto power of the 
governor shall not extend to measures 
referred to the people. Whenever апу 
liw o: part of a law shall have been 
declared unconstitutional by any state 
court, the executive shall submit it to 
the electors, and if approved by a ma- 
jority.of these voting thereon it shall 
become & law of the etate, notwith- 
standing anything in the constitution 
to the contrary. 


All elections on measures referred 
to the people of the state shall be held 
at the biennial regular general elee- 
tions, except when the legislative as- 
sembly shall order a special election. 
Any measure referred to the people 
shall take effect and become the law 
when it is approved by a majority of 
the votes cast thereon and nut other- 
wise. The style of all such bills shall 
be: Be it enacted by the people of the 
state of Colorado. This section shall 
not be construed to deprive any mem- 
ber of the legislative assembly of tne 
right to introduce any measure. 


Petitions and orders for the initiative 
and referendum shall be filed with the 
secretary of state, and ir submitting 
the same to the people, he and all oth- 
er officers shall be guided by the geu- 
erallaws and the act submitting thia 
amendment, until legislation shall be 
specially provided therefor. Al prv- 
visions contained in this section shall 
supersede any conflicting sections con- 
tained in article five (5) of the consti- 
tution. 

Each elector voting at said election 
&nd desirous of voting for or against 
these amendments, shall deposit in the 
ballot box a ticket whereon shall be 
printed or written the words: “For the 
amendment to article five (5) of the 
constitution,” and ‘‘Against the 
amendment to article five (b) of the 
constitution,” and shall designate his 
or her approval or rejection of the 
proposition by placing a croes (X) af- 
ter one of such sentences. The vote 
cast for the adoption or rejection of 
said amendment shall be canvassed, 
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and the result determined in the ma^- 
ner provided by the laws ot the stat- 
of Colorado for the canvass for repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

Many conventions in the past have 
declared for “The Initiative and the 
Referendum." But no convention has 
ever, so far asour knowledge extends, 
given the people the exaet language 
ofthe proposed law to which enact- 
ment their candidates were pledged. 

By this beld, unequivocal stand 
taere is no chance for dodging the is- 
suc. Every legislator can say “I am 
for’? or “I am against’ this law and 
not a single voter need be deceived. 

The voter hay a chance this coming 
election for applying the principle of 
the Initiative and Referendum by 
voting directly upon the enactment of 
this naw law. He knows when he 
casts his ballot exactly the wording 
and meaning of this new statute. If 
the people of Colorado who believe in 
progress will shed their party collars 
and vote forand elect a legisiature 
and a governor pledged to place this 
law upon the statute books every oth- 
er reform can then be accomplished. 
With this law on the books no hostile 
governor, no court of injunction, not 
even the “kingly prerogative" of the 
supreme bench could thwart the will 
of the whole people. We extend greet- 
ings to the band of men and women 
who at Denver took the most ad- 
vanced position politically that has 
ever been taken by a political organi- 
zation. They showed their earnest- 
ness and fairness by placing the ex- 
act law they propose to enact before 
the voters, and we hope and believe 
an overwhelming majority of Colorado 
voters will endorse their action. 
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d The Attractiveness of Being Natural. 


By MARGARET OLIVE JORDAN. | 


Not long since on leaving ап ‘‘at 


home" party, where we had enjoyed a, 


portion of a very pleasant afternoon, 
we were cordially invited by one ofthe 
departing guests, to share a seatin her 
carriage, and she would take us home. 
The invitation we gratefully accepted, 
at the same time thinking how lovely 
it was of this woman to extend to us 
this kindness, since we had been but 
speaking acquaintances. 

As we started off another woman 
who had also been asked to join this 
carriage party, remarked: “What a 
pleasant hostess is Mrs. —." “Yes,” 
replied our friend, for friend she had 
become the moment she had во 
theughtfully given us this invitation to 
ride, “and such a bevy of pleasant 
women that congregate about her." 
“And what a joyous feeling it gives 
one to meet so many pleasant people,” 
said the dear woman by ourside. The 
owneroftbis moving paradise had 
gracefully reversed a part of the front 
seat and sat comfortably facing us. 

Ав we watched her pretty face light 
up with its varied, pleasant expressions 
we thought, “Мо wonder that you love 
pleasing people, since you are so pleas- 
ing yourself,” and when she next said, 
“I believe that it is becoming more 
fashionable to be pleasant now days; 
at least it seems to me that people are 
sunnierthan they used to be," we 
could not refrain from saying; “No 
doubt your own radiations are partly 
responsible for the change." *'Iwouid 
not presume to think so,” she modestly 


Although beautiful of face and 
handsomely gowned, this woman wn: 
во naturaland thoroughly unspoiled 
that she was altogether lovely. 

This little ride accompanied with 
these remarks, gave us no little food for 
thought on the dispositions of people 
generally. There is no doubt but what 
there is much truth in what this dear 
woman said. ` 

In our own exrerience we can recall 
women who at one time were 80 very 
reserved with their pleasant manners 
that it was as much of an accident as 
anything could be if you reccived a 
smile or cheery word from them, ex- 
cept at appointed times, but who now 
in this good New Thought age seem to 
have ascended into the habit of ex- 
tending their smiles and sweet greet- 
ings. Has the change come because 
it is more popular to be pleasant, or is 
it an esoteric condition that Time has 
forced into their outward lives? At all 
events, we do know this; it is no long- 
er the woman who wears the biggest 
diamond, and sits most erect ata gath- 
ering that is mostsoughtafter. Those 
who continue this sort of thing spend 
many lonesome moments. 

On the other hand, you find that the 
majority hover about the woman who 
has cultivated a cheerful disposition, 
and who can say wise things with a 
sparkle in her eye, and a smile lurking 
about the corners of her lips, and who 
ean look pleased at all who come her 
way, whether she has had the formal 
introduction or not. Such a woman is 
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becoming more and more the acknow- 
ledged embodiment of frue refinement. 

The culture which smacks of cold- 
ness is undoubtedly passing, and we 
are fast realizing that if we keep in the 
"front ranka,” we must drop the cold 
dignities, that are so .repellent, and 
enter the cultivation of sweet, cheery, 
sympathetic dispositions, not forget- 
ting that “the cheerful live longest in 
years, and afterwards ia the world’s 
regard." The surest method of culti- 
vation of these lovely qualitics is to let 
ourselves be simply natural, for out of 
our natural selves flow kindness and 
all else that is of lasting attractive- 
ness, 


e eo 
Dr. PEEBLES’ NEW BOOK. 


Fresh from the press and scintillating 
with careful reasoning, and the fair- 
ness of comparison which character- 
izes the writing of Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
comes “The Spirit's Pathway Traced” 
toour table. 

Yielding to the “voice”, “Write, 
write, the time has come,” and with 
unbiased tolerance, this masterly mind 
gives to the children of earth a care- 
fully arranged display of precious 
fruit gathered from the ages of 
thought and experience. 

“Human life may be considered a 
pilgrimage and this world a temporary 
tavern by the way, wherein we tarry 
for a time for experience and discip- 
line. Exalted minds dwell in the ele- 
ments of the spiritual. The spiritual 
is the real. The spirit geometrically 
expressed, is a complete circle having 
neither beginning nor end. The spirit 
in its primal nature does not exist in 


time or space but in eternity. But- 


before the spirit can become equipped 
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to consciously serve in its predestined 
place in the universe, it must perfect 
for itself a soul-form or etheric bocy, 
through which it can fully express its 
subjective wealth of faculty." The 
Dr. leads out from this premise with 
assertions that indicate that he prefers 
involution to evolution. “I trace my 
arcestry to God,—rather than apes 
and baboons, who through unex- 
plained transformations become de- 
graded Anglo-Saxon men " There is 
something grand beyond grandeur it- 
self in a conscious spirit’s descent into 
matter for, as the Neo-Platenists 
taught, experiences on another plane 
of consciousness, experiences that 
may be priceless in teaching the rela- 
tion of causes to their effects. Spirits 


‚ are master builders. They form the 


bodies which they inhabit. It is clear 
to my vision that this uncompounded, 
indivisible, eterna! ego, the conscious 
“I am," eternally was and is a poten- 
tialized portion or principle of the infi- 
nite all energizing spirit of the uni- 
verse, and во, necessarily pre-existed 
before the material body. Do I hear 
that generation only evolves the apirii? 
But evolution implies substance to bə 
evolved from, and whatever that sub- 
stance or something was, it preceded, 
pre-existed; and so your own reason- 
ing forces you to believe in pre-exist- 
ence. Possibly afire with the intensity 
of conviction, I may be spirit-mad; 
but I insist that that expression of en- 
ergy which we call spirit—the facul- 
ties of thought and intellectual aspir- 
ation—is spirit, conscious potent spirit, 
and that this spirit pre-existed as the 
formative life-principle. Many of the 
most enlightened minds of all ages and 
countries have taught that man’s cor.- 
scious self-hood is as much a matter 
of the past as it is to be of the future."' 
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Dr. Peebles quotes from sages of all 
climes and times in evidence of his 
statements, and gives space to the tes- 
timony of many who assert that they 
recall many experiences of pre-exist- 
ence. ‘‘Youdo not remember your 
past fcetal life;—nor do you remember 
your baby life nor your early child- 
hood-life.—You nevertheless have ac- 
cess to an ample amount of evidence 
that your existence traversed all these 
stages, -evidence that your personslity 
was prior to your conscious memory of 
it. Though pre-existence and re-in- 
carnation are not exact equivalents, 
yet they bear much of the relation to 
each other that life today bears to life 
tomorrow, that the continuity of live 
bears to eternity. The doctrine of re- 
incarnation held by so many millions, 
has under its various forms the sub- 
stratum of truth. The philosophy of 
Unitarianism, Theosophy and Spirit- 
unl'sm are in essence one. They con- 
stitute a right-angle triangle of which 
Spirit, Divine Spirit is the base. 
Spiritualism, gives knowledge for the 
sectarist's impotent and tremulous be- 
lief in a future existence. The demon- 
strations of a present spirit commun- 
ion are positive, innumerable, over- 
whelmi:g and absolutely undeniable; 
and further, they reveal the tremen- 
dous fact that conscience is the soul's 
accuser, and thet Justice and Mercy 
follow rational beings in all worlds as 
do the days and nights. This is a uni- 
verse of order. God reigns and ulti- 
mately, in ways oft mysterious to и, 
the good triumphs, transfcrming the 
thorns that pierce into white roses, 
which blooming, send their fragrance 
down through the intermingling races 


off ages. Consciousness is 
cognate with existence itself. Pure 
love is immortal and unselfish friend- 
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ship eternal. Deathis nature’s pro- 
cess of laying down a fleshy burden 
and the rising of the spiritual into the 
brightness and beatitudes of immor- 
tality. The dying often smile but 
never weep. Burning is preferable to 
burying the forsaken tenement. Put 
flowers on the door knob and garland 
the cold form with lilies and wreaths 
of rose-buds." So же аге led to note 
and thoughtfully conclude that nature’s 
laws will, inthe very best way, con- 
tinue the progress of the individual 
ego until it attains a satisfactory ex- 
pression. It is well to consider the 
ideas entertained by thinkers of all 
ages; but best of allto do our very 
best NOW and trust to the creative 
energy that moves in and through ali 
life manifestations. 

This truly educational book can be 
had from Dr. Peebles, Batt'e Creek, 
Mich., handsomely bound in cloth fur 
75 cents. : 

€ ө © 

When а man fully realizes that he, 
however brilliant h may be, knows 
but a^ atom ofthe knowledge that is 
extant in the universe, he is redy to 
enter the great school of LIFE. 
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CRYSTOLA, THE BEAUTIFUL 


The Landed | Gsfafe of an «‹7деа 
The Cripple Creek Sunday Times, July 15, 1906 


Comparatively few citizens of Colo- 
rado are aware that within our borders 
ore of the most interesting and far- 
reaching sociological movements is tak- 
ing form and shape, and is attracting the 
attestion of prominent men and women 
from every quarter of the land. 

A vast and valuable property, consist- 
ing of gold mines ,townsites and lands 
has been dedicated by an aged humani- 
tarian to the cause of human progress 
and fraternalism. The man is Henry 
Clay Childs. The property so dedicated 
is a controlling interest in a great estate 
of 2,000 acres of mountain, and hill, and 
park, and valley lands, situated seventeen 
miles west of Colorado Springs on tke 
main line of the Colorado Midland rail- 
road, and known as the Crvstola estate. 

To be still more specific this estate is 
on the north slope of Pike's Peak in the 
historic Ute pass, and is partlv in Teller 
and partly in El Paso counties. It is a 
compact body of land, over three rc iles of 
it. located in the same mireral belt as is 
nearby neighbor the world renowned 
Cripple Creek; and like the Cripple 
Cree’ district the Crystola hills are 
gashed and seared with dikes and veins 
of gold and silver bearing quartz 
throughout. 

In 1872 Henry Clay Childs went into 
the Ute pass, and selected the picturesque 
mountain home that afterwards became 
brown as "Childs' ranch." The red man 
was then a familiar sight in Colorado: 
he traveled the old and well beaten trail 
across the Ute poss from the healing 
sp-ings of Manitou to the western slope 
of the great continental divide, and often 
ke camped and hunted in the Crystola 
hills. and found in his pale faced brother, 
Childs, always a friend and a benefactor. 


Childs had been a prominent public 
character in the early days of Illinois; a 
large manufacturer, business man, and 
property owner in Chicago; a publisher 
and editor; a personal friend and ardent 
supporter of Abraham Lincoln; member 
of the constitutional convention of Illi- 
nois in 1861 ; had served several terms in 
the legislature. and was twice elected 
speaker of the Illinois house of repre- 


HENRY CLAY CHILDS. 


sentatives, He was always progressive, 
never a reactionary ; always a real demo- 
crat; never an aristocrat. Always he 
was found fighting for the rights of the 
masses, and against the encroachment of 
the classes. A profoundly religious man. 
but never bound by any theological creed. 
and so in this beautiful valley. with its 
great wealth of ores, its pines and run- 
ring streams he selected and built the 
foundation of the great structure which 
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is in process of unfoldment. 
ITS PURPOSES. 

The plan of Crystola contemplates the 
bsildiig of a great industrial school 
v ke-c the boys and girls who, because of 
unfortunate circumstances are debarred 
f om acquiring an education, may receive 
a thorough industrial training which will 
fit them for the duties of life. It is also 
contemplated that various factories will 
be established to furnish this education; 
that the great underlying principles of 
* .ciotoric2l developmert may be brought 
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year. Here will be an ideal location for 2 
great sanitarium, a site for which has 
been selected and will be reserved. 


Building material, stone and lime, and 
brick clay, and sand of finest quality and 
inexhaustible in, quantity, is found upon 
the estate. А great lime dike crosses the 
property from north to south, írom 
which, in years gone by, Childs quarried 
thousands of tons and burned it in kilns 
constructed by himself, thus furnishing 
‘he lime used in building many of the 
first residences and business blocks of 


THEVALLEY OF CRYSTOLA, 


before the world through the medium of 
press and platform. 

A sanitarium where the ill may be 
Eenefited, and where the weary may find 
rest and recuperate will be built and run 
without profit. A cluster of beautiful 
homes will be built for Crystola workers. 
A library will be maintained and noth- 
ing left undone which conduces to 
healthy, pure deeviopment of mind and 
body of all those who choose to be one of 
Crystola’s citizens or one of her welcome 
guests. Work can go on here in the open 
air uninterruptedly every day in the 


Colorado Springs: 

A beautiful stratified. variegated lime- 
stone, more easily quarried and fitted for 
building purposes than massive stone 
formations .and an ideal material for the 
construction of cottages, is found in 
abundance. 

A quarry of onyx, in all colors of the 
rainbow, so largely used for fine finish 
work on public buildings, has been open- 


Li 


c up and is of great value. 


Great deposits of red and yellow hem- 
atite of iron, from which an excellent 
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paint is manufactured, have been opened 
up on the property, and carloads sli»pzd 
to the former paint mill at Colorado 
City. 

In short, most all the natural elements 
to build a home. a town. or a ci v. c^n 
be found on the esfate, close at haud, ага 
easily accessible. 

ITS ACCOMPLISH MENTS. 

So much for an outlining of the pur- 
poses and resources of Crystola. By way 
of accomplishments, a townsite adjoin- 
ire the depot grounds of the Colorado 

Зо railway hes been platted and 
thereon will be built the residences of 
Crys.ola citizens. А twenty-room hotel 


is running, free camp grounds are here 
for all who choose to come and more 
than a score of tents now adorn the dif- 
ferent sites. А complete printing plant 
їз in operation and a magazine is issued 
-ovthlv. a store building is completed 
and will be stocked by the time this arti- 
cle is beine perused by the many readers 
of the Times, the great gold camp's 
rreatest newspaper. 

But the above is only a small part of 
what has been accomplished. Several 
thousand people are asking about Crys- 
tola. being in sympathy with its plinan- 
thropic purposes. charmed by the prac- 
ticability with which it is being managed 
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^ idland Depot, Cry tola Собо. 
Do {еб their voices and pens to it 
with a unanimity and fervor which 
brooks no defeat. 


7 EE BROTHERHOOD MINE and MILL, CRYSTOLA COLORADO. 


This great army of ministers, teachers, 
students and  philanthropists will be 
augmented as the idea spreads and gath- 
ers force. 


No person is coaxed or cajoled into 
joining the movement and no good man 
or woman is debarred. "The success of 
Crystola now already assured will, its 
promoters believe, add luster to the great 
county within whose borders it is sit- 
uated, and will be a monument to the 
memorv of Henry Clay Childs that will 
live in the hearts of grateful men and 
women long after memorial shafts and 
granite tablets have crumbled into dust. 
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By J..M PEEBLES, M. D. 


What is It? | 
| 


OW natural tais phrase-question: 
What istit? Really, what is it? 
What is Spiritualism? 

Whatever it із ог maybe, it is not 
materialism, nor sectarianism, nor a 
negation of any kind. On the other 
hand, it isan affirmation, a straight, 
clear-cut affir nation. 00 

And what does it affirm? 

Its crowning affirmation is that God, 
expressed as Spirit,. Energy, Con- 
sciousness, Life, Purpose and Wil, fis 
pure, immutable and infinite, and that 
man, made, evolved, “іп the image 
of God” (as taught in Paul's “epistles 
and the Grecian classics) is necessa- 
rily a spiritual being; and spiritual 
beings, fleshed or unfleshed, just as 
naturally affinitize mentally—just as 
naturally respond or converse one with 
the other, as music through vibration 
responds to music, or the principle of 
love to love. Hence Spiritualism, 
rooted in God as Spirit, is divine nat- 
uralism—natural to the spiritual plane 
of consciousness. Accordingly {һе 
logie of this great truth, spiritualism, 
runs thus: Spirit of God, the Christ- 
spirit, spirituality, spiritual phenome- 
па, spiritual mindedness, a spiritual 
life of peace and purity, good will and 
brotherhood, ultimating in heaven on 
earth. 

Such being spiritualism, who сап 
object to it, who reasonably oppose it? 

Not very long ago an inquiry was 
made by the American branch of the 
Psychological Research Society wheth- 
er men desired to live after death. 


Some did; many had "not given the 
matter thought, and many others pre- 
ferred annihilation to a future life. 
This seems appalling, but sorrow and 
suffering abound. The world is pro- 
nounced “а vale of teara,” and the Bud- 
dhists (the largest religious sectin the 
world) consider Nirvana, or annihila- 
tion, as the highest purpose in the ex- 
istence of man to be attained. I have 
thia from the mouths of Buddhist 
priests, or rather Buddhist monks. 
Conversing with them. they use the 
word absorption instead of annihila- 
tion; but when rain-drops are ab- 
sorbed into the parched earth, their 
form, their identity is lost; and so if 
the human consciousness and reason 
are absorbed into the infinite con- 
sciousness, with the loss of memory, 
itis the equivalent of annihilation. 
This is a sad thought. ап auto-atulti- 
fying creed—the creed of intermina- 
ble death. and its effects are mentally 
stupifying, being visibly manifest to- 
day in the apathy of the orient. 

‘How unlike the absorption theory is 
Spiritualism, with its phenomena and 
loving messages from the sainted ones 
gone before! - 

Spiritualism is not mere spiritism, 
that is, talking with the dead for cu- 
riosity, for fleshly gratification, for 
selfish gain, for ambitious ends, or for 
unworthy, amusing, and irreligious 
purposes. if this was the witch-spir- 
itism that Moses condemned, or dis- 
proved of, he didwell. It should be 
discouraged, condemned today as un- 
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worthy of rational, royal-souled men 
and women. : 

Spiritualism, in its broadest sense, 
is a knowledge of everything pertain- 
ing to thespiritual nature of human 
beings. Itis cosmopolitan, eclectic, 
uplifting, and heaven-inspiring. Spir- 
itualists, being believers in the Christ- 
spirit, have the New Testament prom- 
ised spiritual gifts—the gift of con- 
verse with the so called dead, the gifts 
of healing, the gift of tongues, the gift 
of elairvoyantly ‘‘discerning the spir- 
its,” and other gifts spoken of in the 
ancient scriptures. Spiritualists be- 
lieve in the great law of evolution. 
They teach that there is sweet reward 
for well-doing, and certain punish- 
ment of a disciplinary and reformato- 
ry nature for every wrong action; and 
that all the good and divine that is at- 
tained here will be retained when en- 
tering the spiritual world, that we are 
building now by our conduct and 
characters, our homes in the future 
state of immortality. 

When the genuine Spiritualism is 
generally recognized, and becomes, as 
it will, the universal religion,—when it 
becomes actualized and out-wrought 
through the personal lives of earth’s 
aurging millions, it will no longer be 
selfishly said, ‘‘mind—mine,’’ but 
ours, yours, all who appropriate it for 
holy uses. This is the resurrection— 
a spiritually exalted resurrection state 
in this present life. It is Christ—the 
living Christ within. Itis divine al- 
truism. 

Battle Creek, Michigan, 
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ARRESTING SOCIALISTS. 

The burgess of Sharpsburg, Pa., has 
issued an order forbidding the holding of 
open air meetings by Socialists in the 
borough and he threatens to arrest the 
speakers if the order is not obeyed. In 
the published reports of his action it is 
not made clear why he prohibits the 
meetings ,except that he holds that they 
should "hire a hall.” 

If they disturb the public peace or be- 
come a public nuisance by interfering 
with traffic on the streets or are tres- 
passing on private property the burgess 
is justified in prohibiting the meetings. 

But if he issued the order against 
them because they are teaching an eco- 
nomic or political doctrine that he be- 
lieves to be fallacious, in attempting to 
prohiibt their meetings he is the law- 
breaker. 

The Socialist is not the dangerous man 
that some men would have the people be- 
lieve him to be. On the contrary he is 
usually a peaceful citizen with such great 
respect for the law that he is demanding 
more and more of it. 

In this he radically differs from the 
Anarchist, who wants no law at all. The 
Socialist would make all men honest, 
just and equal by statute, whether they 
are willing or not, and would make the 
nation free by restricting the freedom of 
the citizen. The Anarchist contends that 
no nation can be free when the citizen is 
bound to conform his conduct to statu- 
tory enactment. 

If a member of the president’s cabinet 
would allow the anarchist who would 
strike down all law, free speech, surely 
the burgess of sharpsburg would not 
deny that right to the Socialist who re- 
gards the law as the one means to hu- 
man happiness and prosperity.—Pitts- 
burg Leader. 
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Life in The Spirit World 


By (Spirit) DE 


Wirr TALMADGE 


The question often arises in the 
minds of men: “What are our friends 


' doing over on the other side of life?" 


How are the great inventors, authors 
and scientists spending their time? Is 
it as we used to think; that the good 
are sitting at the right hand of God the 
Father, touching the strings of golden 
harps, while others are waving green 
palms and singing their praises to The 
Most High? This was! the blissful 
picture I used to impress upon the 
minds of my followers while I was 
wearing the garment of the flesh. 
Alas, for the disappointment that 
awaited me when, after 
through the heavenly streets, I found 
no great white throne beside which to 
rest among th» electof Heaven. With 
this realization, the feelings that crept 
into my soul were indescribably pain- 
ful. And, in speaking for myself, I 
may say I reiterate the sentiment of 
many others who have passed to that 
bourne from whence all travelers do 
return. 

{ found the Spirit world to be a most 
wonderful creation of Infinite thought, 
but alas, there were no yolden streets, 
The streets, to be sure, were very 
beautiful to look upon, white and glis- 
tening and bordered with grass, fol- 
iage and shrubbery of many colors. 

Instead of finding The Great Judge 
and Creator of all things seated upon 
a white throne*surrounded by His 
chosen ones, I saw the gentle Jesus 
walking among the multitude talking, 
giving counsel, and whispering words 


passing . 


of comfort and cheer to those in need 
of spiritual help. A man—instead of 
a God—and when I learned that he 
chose the multitude instead of select- 
ing the righteous ones (as 1 had be- 
lieved and taught others to believe) I 
must say that I was eonscious of keen 
disappoirtment. Ihad taken up the 
thread of existence where I left off and 
did not wish to change my former 
views. It was with no small amount 
of inward struggle that I thought it 
possible for me to change my ideas, 
the views that had found an abiding 
piace within my soul. І chanced to 
meet many. who, like myself, were at 
sea. Many believed themselves to be 
asleep; few would acknowledge that 
they had passed through the great 
change that men call death—the eter- 
nal gulf which intervenes between 
today and eternity. I must sny I felt 
like a lost sheep who knows not whith- 
erto go. After wandering through 
the streets and over the highways and 
byways of the better world, I came 
across а brother whom I had known in 
the theological fields of the material 
world—and I said to him: “һа 
means it, my brother, that things are 
во different from the views we held 
when we wereof the earih, earthy? 
You have been here longer than I. 
Tell me, why is it that in this abode 
where the angels are supposed to dwell 
—thatI have met here people who 
never received the sacrament of the 
church, and who must certainly be- 
long in those depths dedicated to the 
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Evil One and his followers? 

I was surprised to learn what a 
cheerful view he took of the case. 

* Well," he said: “Brother Tal- 
madge, you and I were both wrong, 
and I want to say that the best thing 
y u can do is to accept vee S nd ав 
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you find them here. That is what I 
have learned to do, and I don’t know 


but what I am about as comfortable in 
mind as I would be to believe in the 
old way.” 

(to be continued.) 
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How Women Should Dress for Health А 


| By Dr. ABBEY SHAW MAYHEW. 


Corsets, waist-bands, abdominal re- 
2ressers, waist-stocking supporters, two- 
piece underclothing or two piece suits of 
any kind should not be worn by girls or 
women. There are three principles which 
must be adhered to if we*wish to dress 
healthfully and comfortably. The first 
principle is perhaps all-inclusive, and 
that is. freedom. To dress so that one 
has perfect freedom of movement—that 
is what we should strive for. To dress 
so that we can stand and walk easily and 
correctly, so that we can use all our lungs 
and so that we shall not be conscious of 
our clothes—that will mean much in 
hringing health and vigor to many wom- 
en who have made themselves slaves of 
dress. 

There are four points of the body 
which we restrict more or less. They are 
the neck, the waist, the knees and the 


feet. 'To free the waist we must discard 
corsets and bands. and wear all our 
clothes in one piece as far as pc possible. 
Healthy, free waist muscles mean far 


more than we dream—a fine poise, goo 
digestion and a better performance of all 
the functions of the body. 

The wearing of tight shoes, I had 
thought, need not be preached against, 
but a shoeman made the statement the 
other day that many young women wear 
shoes one or two sizes too small for 
them. The broad toe, straight last and 
low-heel are essential if we would have 
well-formed feet. 

The second principle of good dress is: 
The weight of the clothing should be 
equally distributed. This is most easily 
accomplished by wearing the one-piecc 
under-garments and by having the waist 
and skirt of the gown thoroughly fas- 
tened together. 

The third principle is that there should 
be an even distribution of thickness. Un- 
less we wear union suits we double the 
thickness around the waist and abdomen. 
The heated parts become the relaxed 
parts and are therefore more subject to 


disease. 


- Department of Occult Phenomena. 


[We offer no apolo 
laws of Thought Transference, Telepath 


for placing before the world truthful statements of the operations of the 
Prelow Spirit return, the truth of which is generally arid Бсү 


"Weinvite contributions. Give us the trath, the whole truth and no more.) 


Long before I adopted Spiritualism as 


mv guide, I had a dream which so deeply 
was impressed on my mind that I never 
was able to forget it, and today I can 
fully understand its meaning. I drearned 
I had passed beyond and saw myself in 
a strange country. The first object 
greeting my vision, which I have seen 
many times since, clairvoyantly, and 
which is in the 3d Sphere according to 
Spirit instructions was a round tower 
with not a door or a window in it. Ап 
archway led me to a winding stairway 
which seems to be in utter darkness. 
While trving to climb the stairs a voice 
told me not to look back. 'To my own 
surprise and so much unlike a woman as 
we read about Lot's wife, I went on my 
journey, while dark-forms, like shadows 
tried their utmost to cause me to look 
back. Onward I wound my steps and 
with every step it seemed to grow lighter 
and lighter until I had reached about 
half way up when a flood of light fell 
upon me, and while looking up I saw a 
woman too beautiful, too majestic to be 
described. 

Tall and stately she stood before me. 
Hér face mirrored nobility of soul, love 
and grace. Long blonde locks fell grace- 
ful to her shoulders in which nestled a 
pink rose the color of the evening sky. 
Her complexion was transparent, with a 
pair of the most expressive gray eves 
which seemed to emanate gentleness. She 
was attired in a black velvet princess 
robe with a long train, while the whole 
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front showed pink satin exactly corre- 
sponding with the color of the rose in her 
hair. With a voice as beautiful as she 
was herself she asked me: "What is 
your desire?" Trembling and over- 
whelired from the majesty of her appear- 
ance І told her I had come here to find 
my eternal home. Never will I forget 
her reply, as it sounded like silvery bells 
in my ears. 

"| am the queen of love—your home 
goes higher I wil give you a guide 
along he will guide vou right!" In this 
moment a boy of about I4 or I5 years, 
attired in a confirmation suit stepped 
suddenly in front of me. His face showed 
high intelligence, tolerance and love for 
all mankind. He gently bowed his head. 
covered with brown curls, to me as a 
sign to follow him. Не took the lead 
and I followed him. but like all dreams 
I awoke before reaching my destination. 
On awaking this dream left an indelible 
impression on my mind, this beautiful 
woman and this extremely lovely boy? 
Who was he? and Where could I find 
him that he might guide me higher? 
Since I developed my Mediumship and 
learned the beautiful teachings of the 
Philosophy of Spiritualism, I realized the 
meaning of my dream. The boy's Spirit- 
ualism which never has become old but 
is voung and forceful, ready to pull anv 
and everv pilgrim to his right sphere 
through the channels of knowledge— 
wisdom and understanding. 
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“To the producer belongs the product of hia toil” 


CO-OPERATIVE MANUFACTURE 


The Caers af the Goods and the 
Producers he Goods Jointly 


OWN THE HACHIES -— 


That manufacture the Goods and 
Share equally with themselves 


ALL THE PROFITS OF MANUFACTURE AND SALE 


She Rio Grande Woollen Mills 
She Crystola Paint Company... 
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In the following pages will be found a few thoughts and in- 
structions intended to help those not thoroughly familiar with the 
workings and principles of Co-operative manufacture when prac- 
tically applied. | 

The phenomenal success of the trusts of the country, the ma- 
chinery combines of the land have given the people of the United 
States an object lesson in Industrial Co-operation that makes the 
presentation of the principles of Co-operative Manufacture an 
easy and delightful task. 

The present great combinations of Capital were iu the begin- 
ning nothing but mobilized credit. The promoters issued their 
eredit and the earnings of the machine, whether it happened to he 
a railroad, steamship line or factory, paid the bonds off and left 
the accumulated earnings of the enterprise in the hands of a few 
men, the same few men that, by combining their credit, made the 
enterprise a success. Following this same principle if the ma- 
chine had been built by the credit of 100,000 men each loaning $50 
of his credit to the concern, all would have been equal owners and 
the earnings would have been distributed in the same field ' from 
which it was taken in profits on sales or traffic to pay the bonds which 
had been issued on the earning capacity of the enterprise and not 
in the individual wealth of those who had pledged their credit to 
the enterprise. 


ae 


Get yourself a suit of pure, fresh woollens so that you can show 
the kind of cloth and work members may expect. 


ro Seen 
Do not exaggerate or misrepresent in the least possible manner. 
Be fair, frank and courteous and tell the truth. 


0—— 
Remember that in & co-operative movement like this there is 
every incentive to be honest and everything to lose by loose or 
dishonest dealings. Keep your promises to the letter. 
——0—— 


Do not fail to impress the advisability oftaking $100 worth of 
stock for each member of the family, however young. Show prob- 
able earnings compared with a life insurance policy for 20 years. 


—о— 


Advise all members to purchase from their own factory, saving 
more than their cash payment and still have their part of the ma- 
chine at work for them. 


9 


Do not confound dividends with profita on sales. All goods are 
sold at a profit of 3374 per cent. Thisis a fixed value. Dividends 
depend for their size on the amount of goods sold, and may be 
more or less. 


— 


Dividends are calculated on par value of the stock and since 
only 10 per cent has been paid in by the member in cash, a ten per 
cent dividend will mean 100 per cent on amount of eash actually 
invested by him for the $100 worth of stock. 

—о—— 

See that the receipt signed by the Rio Grande Woollen Mills 
Company by yvurself as agent is the same number as the note to 
which it is attached. 

—ÓQÓ 
Credit both the note and the receipt with amount paid by mem- 


ee 


ber, whether $5 or more, tear them apart on perforated line, giv- 
ing the receipt to the member, sending note and money to us. 


O 


The member is entitled to receive the Mountain Pine magazine 
one year free of charge, thus keeping him in touch with the pro- 
gross of Co-operative Manufacture. 


0) 


The Woollens, Leather and Knit Goods, are secured from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, J. H. Bearrup Manager; Paint from 
the Crystola Paint Company, Crystola, Colorado. . 


АП members of the Rio Grande Woollen Mills Company are 


privileged to buy paint at factory prices, and all painters who are 


stockholders in the Crystola Paint Company have the same pur- 
chase privileges of the Rio Grande Woollen Mills Company. 


0-——— 


Crystola Paint Company stock is sold to /ainfers only and on 


the same terms as the stock of the Woollen Mill Company. 
—gQ— 


The Woollen Mill Company is ready to fill orders at any time, 
being now in full operation. 


— 6 


The Paint Company hopes to be able to supply members by 
November. 


eee Foner 


Your especial attention is called to the General Purchasing De- 
partment in Chicago, in another portion of this article. 


a; == 


Say to all prospective members that the fullest investigation of 
the methods of every department is courted. 


——— 
Read and re-read every word of this article. What you don't 


see and understand ask us about. No trouble to answer ques- 
tions. 


——— 


You know your people and your own powers. Some of our 
most suceessful representatives hold public meetings at which the 
whole subjectis discussed. : 


— P 


Satisfy yourself that what we claim is true and then push the 
work. 


———— 


This general agency was established to relieve the manufact- 
uring force of a lot of correspondence. Tell your troubles to us. 


| —о—— 
Samples with order blanks, instructions for measuring, eto., 
will be furnished members on request to us. 
—Á— 


All money for goods should be sent to the Rio Grande Woollen 
Mils, Albuquerque, New Mexico. For paint tothe Crystola 
Paint Company, Crystola, (Green Mountain Falls) Colorado, and 
all membership notes and cash paid thereon should be sent to 
Woodrow & Lang, Crystola, (Green Mountain Falle) Colorado. 


——0—— 


Rome was not built іп а day, во keep up your courage and 
work systematically and success is certain. 


————— ——— 


The idea of Co-operative Manufacture, the ownership of the 
machines by the user of the products is nothing new. For many 
years past it has been the custom for ‘ndividuals to combine their 
wealth and credit and own and operate co-operatively the machin- 
ery of production. Usually from five to ten per cent. of the pro- 
posed investment was in tangible wealth, often less than that 
amount. For the balance credit was pledged—bonds or stock is- 
sued—and the stock or bonds issued were not based upon the 
wealth of the co-operators, but upon the probable earnings of the 
machine whether the machine was a railroad, canal, factory, pack- 
ing house, mill, pipeline or steamboat. 

A glance at the government reporis shows how the wealth has 
accumulated for the owners of the machine. Labor, the producer 
of all wealth, becomes the largest consumer of labor products and 
it needs but to call your attention to the fact that 90 per cent. of the 
people produce all the wealth and own less than one-fifth of it, 
while the other ten per cent., who own the machines of production 
and distribution, have in their possession four-fifths of the wealth 
of the nation. 

They got possession of wealth by combining their credit for the 
purchase of the machine and paying the debt with the proceeds of 
public patronage—by the profits on the goods purchased by the 
public. . 

Food, shelter and raiment are the things of real intrinsic value 
to the human race. The Creator has placed within easy reach of 
the willing hand all these necessities. Garden, field, orchard and 
meadow produce the food; forest, quarry and mine produce the 
shelter, and from the product of field and meadow he must secure 
his raiment. From the very nature of things the element of ma- 
chinery enters into the construction and distribution of these in- 
valuable articles to the human race. In the old days the material 
10r clothing was manufactured in the home. No shoddy, no adul- 
terations, no sweat shops, nothing but the pure, fresh goods. 
Man's inventive genius produced the cotton gin, the carding ma- 
chine, the automatic spinner, the massive loom, and relegated to 
the rear forever those cruder instruments by which we supplied our 
wants. If co-operation had been understood—if the men and 
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women who gave up the hand carders, the wheel and the loom had 
combined their credit for the purchase of the new machines, the 
wealth of the country would today be in the hands of the users of 
things and not іп the hands of the idlers. 


Rhode Island, а mere speck on the map, has many times the 
millionaires of Texas, an empire in itself. Texas produces the raw 
material and uses the finished product—Little Rhody does the rest. 
The cotton mills should be where the cotton grows and shou'd be 
owned by the cotton growers, by the workers in the mills and by 
the people who use the cloth. 


We have placed our woollen machines in New England and we 
grow our wool in New Mexico—2,000 miles away. The owners of 
the machines began early to compete for the only thing іп sight- 
trade and profit—and from the pure goods of the loom and spindle 
we have adulterated goods, old rewove, moth eaten, germ infected, 
poison colored cottons and flannels and, since “е clothes makes 
the man,” no wonder we have deteriorated into а race of schem- 
ing grafters inoculated with diseases of every kind. 


Think you the millionaire machine owners wear their own prod- 
uct? Nay, verily. Their machines, paid for by our patronage, 
are run for profit and that alone. The product is made for sale 
and not for their use. 


But people live and learn and even at this day a movement, the 
greatest of modern times, is being inaugurated that means that 
the makers and users of products shall co-operatively own the 
machines that produce the goods. T5 do this needs no new legis- 
lation; no political action; no radical reforms; nothing but to do 
for ourselves what we have been doing for the other fellow. It is 
no new experiment, every phase of the question has been tested 
and there is no flaw, It has produced millions upon millions for a 
few, it will, by the same process, produce millions for the many. 
The startis already made. At Albuquerque, New Mexico, where 
the wool is grown, & company has been chartered under the laws 
of New Mexico, with the title of *the Rio Grande Woollen Mills, 
Co-operative," and for 18 months has been furnishing its stock-, 
holders, who own the machines equally, with their woollen goods 


blankets, ete., at less than half the price paid forthe same quality 
of goods in the competitive market and, in addition, made a profit 
of over 30 per cent which profit goes to extend the business in oth- 
er lines of production. We feel we can give no truer description 
ef this initial enterprise than that contained in the Uentral Labor 
Advocate, the leading labor paper of the South-West. Under. 
date of February 15th, 1906, it says: 


Ав publishers of the only Labor Paper in New Mexico, we may, in view of 
the forgoing, be permitted to refer with some pride to the fact that Albuquer- 
que has the distinction of being the home of the most practical and successful 
co-operative plant ever established in America, and an enterprise which will, 
without doubt, obtain not only national but world-wide fame, and the good re- 
sults from which will be far-reaching and of inestimable value to the thousands 
who are participating in the enterprise and to the principles of organized 
labor. The Rio Grande Woollen Mills Co, began business three years ago and 
one year ago changed to the co-operative plan. The entire plan and the estab- 
lishing of the enterprise here is but the natural and logical result of existing 
conditions and the real necessity and certain success of the enterprise is so plain, 
that now a man has arisen who saw and grasped theopportunity, we are all won- 
dering why some one had not dohe the same thing before. However, as with all 
other great inventions or discoveries, it required the right man at just the physi- 
ecological moment, and, as has been demonstrated, he was here in the person of 
Mr. Johney H. Bearrup, who, while the entire plan is based on the simpleat and 
basic principles of co-operation, has shown remarkable business acumen and an 
unusual grasp of large affaire in the system of operation and organization he has 
perfected and in his methods of utilizing for the benefit of thecompany the most 
powerful means heretofore used for extortionate purposes by the trusts. In oth- 
er words, the shareholders of the company—the individuals who furnish thecap- 
ital and credit—not only buy their goods at a great saving, but receive a profit 
on their manufacture and sale. The justification of a co-operative woollen mill 
in Albuquerque lies in the fact that here is the center of the greatest wool grow- 
ing district in America. Wo less than 25,000,000 pounds of wool are marketed 
from this territory annually. Heretofore and even today the great woo! houses of 
the east maintain high-salaried wool buyers here and at adjacent points. The 
wool is purchased and shipped here where it is washed (ata profit), packed in 
bales (at а profit), shipped for mors than two thousand miles at high freight 
rates (another profit), hauled to the warehouse (still another profit), stored for 
various periods and insured (more profit), sold to the mill (profit again), con- 
E verted into a finished product (yes a profit), sold to the jobber :profit) shipped 
s again (more freight and profit), sold to the retailer (still room for profit), again 

shipped (and a profit), sold to you—and we will omit the remainder this time 

py and just leave it to you whether the merchant is in business for his health or not. 
ү Knowing all these conditions, Mr. Bearrup saw the advantage of building a mill 
right at the source of supply and at the same time close to a splendid market. 
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His expectations of success were more than realized and as he has ever been а м 
most aetive and able champion of organization, both іп the field of labor and E 
among consumers, he conceived the plan of a complete and far-reaching co-op- ee 


erative operation and ownership of the mill. His business operations here had $ 
won the respect and confidence of the best and most conservative element of this Ju. 
city and after investing his entire means, which are considerable, in the (enter- 

prise he had no trouble in interesting a number of our most substantial business * 


men and members of our Commercia! Club. Today the Rio Grande Woollen a 
Mills Co. owns one of the finest and most completely equipped woollen mills in к 
the entire country and is taxed to its Tull capacity to turn out goods as fast as T 


they are called for by their members ir all parts of the country. Although their 
plant is three stories in height and 100x150 feet in dimension, their capacity 
must be materially increased to meet the demand. A printed picture does not 
convey the full idea of the magnitude of this busy factory, northe hum of indus- 
try which pervades in every corner, The entire plant is operated and lighted by 
electricity, and is capable of scouring all the wool produced in this, the greatest 
sheep-raising district in the United States. The manufacturing department A^ 
which is equipped with every device which will facilitate and economize on pro- 

duction has been built with a special view to enlargement, and can be doubled Б? 
at much less than the cost of original outlay. Wool is taken from the pelt, the 

skin tanned and made into various products such as gloves, art leather, ete., the of 
wool into stockings, wool gloves and mittens, underwear, sweaters, blankets 1 ? 
pants, and tailored-to-order suits for men and women. It is the intention to also 
enter the tanning of leather and the manufacture of harness, saddles, boota, shoes 
etc., ів being an equally as important a hide, as wool market. Here we have 
the simple process of practically taking the wool irom the sheep’s back, manu- К 
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facturing it into garmente and delivering them direct to the wearer—a saving of E 
all the various profits enumerated above. Here only one fellow has a chance for D. 
profit.—the manufacturer—and if you are one of the manufacturers yourself, the y Я 


profit business is still further simplified. No need to use algebra to figure it out 

— plain old arithmetic is amply sufficient in its simplest propoeitions—addition 29, 
and subtraction. When you deal with the trusts, it is you minus $$$$ equal loss; * 
when dealing with yourself, as one of the proprietors of the mill, it is you plus 

$333 equals PROFIT. Most of us prefer the plus sign when the dollars are under ч 
consideration. The feature which should appeal most strongly to members of 

trades unions throughout the United States, is that in becoming a member of a y. 
co operative company of this character that we are not only helping ourselves ih 
taking the opportunity of purchasing clothing, etc., at half what we have been 5%, 
paying before, but that we are helping some of our fellows to positions where s 
their labor receives a just remuneration and where they can work under sanitary в 
conditions and during reasonable hours, and every employee from the president r4 
down to the humblest position, is a member of the company and one of the joint 

owners of the establishment. The garments and in fact all products turned out Y. 
of this factory, are of superior quality, coming out pure, full of electric energy ( 
and perfect in texture. There is no incentive here for the use of ''shoddy" or E 


other subterfuges for roboing the public. Nover before, within our knowledge, 
has there been offered such an opportunity for straight common sense со -opera- 
tion, and the plan of ће R'o Granie Woollen Mills Co. should receive the hear- 
ty support of every trade unionist in America. Unlike many other enterprises, 
right here at home is where this company stands in the highest favor. Membe.s 
of every union in all crafts are stockholders aad the men and women of Albu- 
querque in all walks of itfe are taking the full interest permitted to one indiv.d- 
ual and we are all firm believers in the absolute integrity of purpose and perma- 
nent success of Johney H. Bearrup. Every man and woman who reads this ar- 
ticle should investigate the grand work being so successfully carried on by the 
Rio Grande Woollén Mills Company. It is Opportumty backed by Duty, knock- 
ing at your very door. Look up their reforences 


SEE HOW THEY STAND AT HOME 


write the secretary of the Albuquerque Central Labor Union, 1021 W. Tijeras, 
or to Socialist Local No. 1, the Bank of Comm»ree, or any man, woman or child 
in Albuquerque. Yon will get but one reply, апл that will be that the co-opera- 
tive plan of the Rio Grande Woollen Mills Company is a suecess and that as а 
business man no individual in the city stands higher than Johney Н. Bearrup; 
that his entire life is a record of loyalty to the principles of Union Labor and a 
constant endeavor to aid his fellow man. 

It is but natural and proper that many questions should be ask- 
ed the agent regarding the whole matter relativeto Co-operative 
Manufacture. We therefore present a few of the questiona that 
have been asked us and the answers thereto. 

rr d 


What ts the contemplated scope of the movement? 


The scope of the Co-operative Manufacture movement contem- 
platea the equal joint ownership of the machines by the users of 
Clothing, both Woolen and Cotton, Paint, Leather Goods, Harness 
and Saddles, Furniture and Farm Machinery It contemplates the 
owning of the Flour Mills, Cotton Gins, Oil Millg and Elevators 
which are essential to the marketing of the produce of the farm. 
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What progress has heen made in thir direction? 


The Rio Grande Woolen Mills at Albuquerque New Mexico are 
equipped forthe production of Woolen Goods and Blankets. Knit- 
ting machinery for the manufac!ure of underwear out of the pure 
fleece, being installed. The capital stock is $1,000,000 divided in- 


to shares $10 each which stock is non-as«essable. Noone person 
' ean own more than 10 shares ($100 worth) of this stock. Thus 
preventing anyone securing control of the institution. The only 
exception to this rule is the person or agent who devotes his time 
io the securing of members to this institution who receives a small 
compensation in stock for his services. 


—— Ò панн 
How lo secure ос? 


In order to systematize the business the general agency for the 
securing of members for this co-operative movement is located at 
Crystola, Colorado, which is also the location of the Co-operative 
Paint Factory. A careful estimate of the money necessary from 
each person to provide the common necessities in the line of manu- 
factured articles places it at $50 for each person. It has also been 
demonstrated that a cash paym :»nt of $10 which is in the reach of 
everyone is all the cash that is necessary to perfect this movement, 
with the understanding that the earning of the $10 invested shall 
be allowed to remain in the Treasury until the whole $50 has been 
accumulated. This $50 pays for 10 shares ($100 worth) of stock. 
The member receives benefits immediately upon becoming a 
member, all goods being sold to members at 50% of the retail price. 
The profits arising from the sale of goods goes into the geperal 
fund and is equally apportioned among the.stockholders for the 
maturing of the stock. For examnole: 1,000 men invest $10 each 
in machinery. This machinery produces $50,000 worth of goods 
which is sold to members at a proüit to themselves of $15,000. This 
$15,000 would mean $15 credit on each $50 membership note which 
would reduce the note for the second year to $25. The $15,000 to 
be used to buy other machinery to extend the line of manufacture 
thereby making an ever increasing sale with the same rate of 
profit. 


— ont 


Jf $10. is all the money necessary, why the note. 


$10. is only the amount of cash the member advances The note 
is required as a guarantee on the part of the member that he will 
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allow his part of the dividend to accumulate as per the note and 
agreement. A careful reading of the note will convince anyone 
that there is no chance in any manner whatever, of the person 
signing the note having to pay the same in any manner except a8 
stipulated in the note and agreement. 
———0—— 
Why do the notes bear interest ? 


The reason the notes bear interest is because the idea of equality 
is the basis of the entire movement. Equal ownership, equal con- 
trol and equal proüàts are the trinity that govern the methods of 
Co-operative Manufacture. One man pays $50 in cash, if; he so 
desires, for his 10 shares of stock. Another man $10 and agrees 
to pay $40 more in the earnings of his $10. When the dividend is 
declared both of these men have an equal dividend. One has $50 
cash invested, the other $10 tash and $40 credit, hence to be fair 
to the first man, the second man should pay interest on the differ- 
ence between his cash invested and the amount invested by the , 
first man. 


Every safeguard for the promotion of honesty and the fruitage | 
of the investment has been taken. The only chance for failure 4 
lies in the people refusing to buy goods from thcmselvez at half 


the usual price. r4 
“ What ia to hinder some sharper getting control and wrecking the 

institution? € 
Oe Hundred Dollars, ten shares of $10 each, is all any one per- Е 

воп, except the agent who devotes his time to the work, is allowed f: 


to own. Shares cannot be accumulated like in ordinary corpora- 
tions. All officers handling funds are under bond, and hence 
cannot wreck the institution. For another safeguard, every six 
months an accounting is had and the prefits pro-rated among the H 
stockholders. In banking, the money of the depositor is risked on 
the honesty of the bank officers. All profits not paid out to those Н 
who have paid their $50 is put into machinery and used for the 
development of the plant and the machinery, and brick buildings (: 
cannot well be stolen. 


Lam tem ttm oF it РЕНА 


Suppose this note should by chance fall into the hands of a third party, an innocent purchaser? 


The case is not supposable. In the first place the noteis non-negotiable and legally nontransferable. 
We give herewith form of note each member signs. 


MEMBERSHIP NorE---Co-OPERATIVE MANUFACTURE. 


$50.00 Уо. 


С ILI nee з= ee E ее County Ке | _ 


State Date ID uM 


For value received, One Year after date, Г promise to pay to Ihe Roi Grande Woollen 
Milla Compang, (Co-Operative) the sum of Fifty Dollars, with interest at the rate of fen per cent. 
per annum until paid. 
Payable at the offices of the Rin Grande We ollen Mills Company. Albuquerque, N. M. 
or at the National Headquarters of the Farmera Educational «nd Co.operative Union at | 


Due 190. RT _ EN 


It will be seen the note is payable to the Rio Grande Woollen Mills only; and to no one else, neither to 
the ‘‘order of" any person or firm. The note is labeled ‘‘membership note," and the following agreement 
is dated and numbered with the note and ів signed by the Rio Grande Woollen Mills Co., and given to the 2 
member. The agreement reads as follows:- А 


$50.00 No 
IN CONSIDERATION of this note given by X 


and an advanced payment hereon of $5.00, and the further payments of One Dollar per month for not excecding Five monthly 
payments, the following agreement is mide and entered into between the aforesaid company and the giver of this note; viz: . 


is given until the Note is fully paid. And it is further agreed, That this Note will not be presented for collection, but will be re- 
newed till the earnings pay the same in full. When the Note ie fully paid, the stock will be issued and thereafter the earnings of 
the stock will be paid to the stockholder. And it is understood and agreed, That the giver of thia Note will partake of the bene- 
fite as an equal partner in Co-operative Manufacture, and will be allowed to purchase goods manufactured at the factory price, 
estimated to be at 50 per cent. of the price at retail for the same quality of goods, and shall have issued то himor hera stock 
receipt giving the full right of a stockholder and a certifiicate for ten shares of stock of the par value of ten dollars each will be 
issued when note has been fully matured. The giver of the note has the right to pay said note in full at чпу time and after 
such full payment will receive dividends in cash. 


Fhe Rio Grande Woofteu Mills Company (Co-operat.u-.) 


Per or m Agent 


Ав agent you will endorse on back of note, “Бета on within 
note—— Dollars, this—day of—— 1980—." Also on the Receipt or 
Contract you will endorse “Paid on note number—, —Dollars, this 
—day of—-190—.,’’. 

You will then tear the note and contract-receipt apart on the 
perforated line, give the contract to the member and send the note 
&nd cash received to us. 


а Usted 
Ja the management honest? 


The manager, Mr. J. Н. Bearrup is a well known business man of 
Albuquerque and stands exceptionally high with the banks and 
business men for ability, honesty and integrity. Не ів also highly 
endorsed by the labor bodies of thatcity. Every employe handle- 
ing funds is under bond same a.; employes of express companies. 


—Á eed 
Do you sell to outsiders? 


Generally speaking, no. It is ће purpose to supply members 
only. If we have time and outsiders desire to purchase at 20% 
above prices to members rather than become a member, there could 
be no serious objection. No effort is made to sell goods except in 
our own market—the membership. 


Since we manufacture for ourselves and sell only to ourselves, 
there is no incentive for adulteration or dishonesty. 


mnn pne 
How soon can a member buy goods? 


As soon as he can write the order. The goods are sent to his 
nearest express office, prepaid c. o. d. unless he sends cash with 
order. 


——о—_ 
In case of heavy increase of membership could all be supplied? 


Certainly. Asthe membership increases the machinery in- 
ereases and hence there is no such thing aseither a shortage or 


overproduction. It is the policy of the management to have esti- 
mates from the members as to their probable wants so same can be 
prepared for in advance. 
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“Ts the Company responsible ?* 

The Rio Grande Woollen Mills Company is legally incorporated 
under the laws of the territory of New Mexico. Capital Stock 
$1,000,000, divided into 100,000 shares of the value of $10 each 
fully paid and forever non-assessable. No person can buy more 
or less than 10 shares for which he is to pay $50, either all in cash 
or $5 in cash, $1 per month for 5 months, making $10 cash, and 
allow his share of the earnings on the $100 stock to pay the other 
$40. Stock cannot accumulate in the hands of afew. The Com- 
pany now has a first class mill, and owns the real estate оп which 
it stands, the total value of the mill, machinery and ground being 
over $100,000. All profits arising from the sale of producte are 
prorated semi-annually among the stockholders, and zall stock- 
holders being equal owners profits are equally divided. No mer- 
cantile rating is required since the business is operated on a cash 
basis. Persons handling funds are under bond. 

The Company manufactures clothing, making it up to measure 
in the tailoring department. Members can purchase cloth and 
make their own clothes if they so desire. 

All goods are delivered, it being cheaper to prepay the express 
than to have members pay same. 

Samples are sent any member on request and all members are 
requested to write the Mill direct, stating their wants, and asking 
for samples and prices. 


“How long does it take a machine fo earn $407" 


All goods are sold at a profit of 334 per cent above all cost of 
‘manufacture. This profit goes into the treasury and is apportion- 
ed back among the stockholders in dividends. For instance, 
there are 1,000 members and the sales amount to $30,000 during 
the year. Then the profits would be $10,000, which would be $10 
to each member since all members are equal stockholders. Those 


THE MOUNTAIN PINE. 


"who had paid all cash, $50, would receive cash, all others would 
receive credit on their note for the amount. As the manufacture 
of Knit Goods and Leather Goods increase the sales will increase 
and the dividends grow in proportion. If по goods were bought 
there could be no dividends, but sinee members сар зате halfon 
all purchases, the market will increase. 


E g 
“Does one machine earn for one member?” 


The word “machine” is used in a partly figdrative sense. It is 
used to designate the interest of each member in ALL THE MA- 
CHINERY required to produce the finished product. Some sin- 
gle machines cost several thousand dollars and all are owned joint- 
ly by the membership. 
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Woodrow & Lang, Green Mountain Falls, Colorado. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE MOUNTAIN PINE 


Mns. C. К. SMITH. 


Here comes September Mountain Pine, 
Inviting friends to come and dine; 

It gives a varied bill of fare, 

Good as experienced cooks prepare. 
Just looking at the food wont do 
Needtul to eat to nourish you; 

So take each dish and chew it fine, 


Then you will thank the Mountain Pine. 


Read Reed’s essay, the firet and best, 
Which gives a relish to the rest; 

You almost scent the Mountain Pine, 
And you drink in the fragrance fine.. 
The poesy in sprightly rhyme 
Enhances and makes brief the time, 
And other courses you incline 

To test, found in the Mountain Pine. 


Now “Health Experiences” come next, 
"There's nothing better for a text; 
Not sickness—but we study bealth, 
And heajth is better far than wealth. 
“Do as good work as he knows bow,” 
Is all that can be asked for now; 

If better, work he would design, 

Let him learn of the Mountain Pine 
Not compulsory solitude | 

Could any feel ав wholly good, 

But to be with one's self nlone 

Tends health to cultivate, we own. 
Too much of one, intemperence i8; 

It gives him a one sided phiz; 

And all need growth on every line— 
For this we greet the Mountain Pine! 


1945 8th St. S.n Diego Calif. 
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ORGANIZED MAN VS. 
ORGANIZED MONEY. 

The conflict between organized man 
and organized money will cortinue in va- 
ried forms until distributive justice is 
established. 

How to establish that justice is the 
question of the hour, and I wish to con- 
tribute my mite toward that end by sug- 
gesting: 

ist. А reform in the various depart- 
ments of industry, by establishing co- 
'.perative effort in each, justly distribut- 
ing the profits of such effort to each 
member of the industrial association ; the 
justice of the distribution to be deter- 
ivined by the combined whole and thus 
avoid the system of labor that requires 
all the laborer's time to supply the needs 
of the body, and is one form of slavery. 

2nd. By reforms in our commercial 
svstems that will prevent one department 
of industry from obtaining more than an 
equivalent in exchange with another de- 
partment: a reform more in harmony 
with the natural law of reciprocation. 

The system of commerce now in oper- 
ation is illustrated by a physician who 
charges one dollar per visit. of fifteen 
minutes, in the sick family of a man 
whose compensation for ten hours "labor 
is one dollar. Апа the doctor making 
six visits a week absorbs the week's work 
of the laborer. Not that the physician 
charged too much for his services, but 
the laborer does not receive enough to 
make an equilibrium with those who de- 
mand higher pav per hour or day for 
their services. 


products of labor, and distributive justice 
is the central idea in labor agitations. 

Commercial justice may be found in 
the exchange of equivalent costs. The 
costs to be determined by an industrial 
congress of representatives from every 
department of industry, including the 
professions empowered to periodically 
adjust and fix prices. Fixing prices is 
the central idea of trusts, and is just 
when all industries can have a voice in 
fixing them for a basis of exchange. 

Agriculturists generally produce an 
abundance but do not fix prices thereon, 
co7sequeatly too many of them are in 
debt, paying interest for the use of mon- 
ey that said abundance could not obtain. 

It may be said that we cannot fix 
prices by law, but we do. and legislate on ^7 
railroad rates, salaries of government of- 
ficials and employes, and in cities fix the 
cor pensat оп of dray and cab men, and 
why not others 

3rd. Monetary reform, by basing the 
тейит of exchange—money—on the 
productive capacity of the nation, because 
physical and mental effort to produce 
things and thoughts, develops commerce 
and that develops a need for money to fa- 
cilitate the exchange of those products, 
thereby making them the natural basis 
for money. Quadrillions of money in 
circulation would not cause just distribu- 
tion under our present system of com- 
merce. 

Allow me to add that many people be- 
lieve that a protective tariff is all that is 
needed to furnish employment to the toil- 
ing millions and improve their financial 
condition. The better protection against 


The profits of commerce absorb the want and for physical. intellectual and 
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moral growth is for each nation on the 
Clobe to develop the natural resources 
within their boundaries, which the Heav- 
enlv Father has so bountifully provided, 
and not cultivate a mad ambition to sell 
to each other that which the other has in 
nature's great storehouse, and each 
should bring forth to be justly distrib- 
uted. In short, home consumption and 
just distribution of the results of home 
industry first. Something more than 
mere employment is required to cause the 
laborer to thrive. 'The slave master could 
find plenty of employment for his slaves 
but with what profit to them ? 


D. B. LOVEJOY, 
Evansville, Wis. 
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Washington, Sept. 10.—Railroad acci- 
dents of all kinds resulted in 1,126 deaths 
and injuries to 17,170 persons in the first 
thee months of 1906. Of the killed 114 
were passengers and of the injured 2,267 
were passengers. These figures were 
taken from the statistics in the quarterly 
accidert bulletin compiled by the inter- 
sinte commerce commission, 

The number of persons killed in train 
accidents in the three months was 274, 
and of injured 3.069. Accidents of other 
kinds, including those to employes while 
at work and to passengers in getting on 
or off the cars, bring the total casualties 
up to the number mentioned. 

Collisions caused the largest number 
of deaths. Fifty-six passengers or per- 
sons being carried under contract were 
killed and 1.047 were injured as a result 
of collisions. Ninety-seven trainmen 
were killed and 971 injured in collisions 
and 30 yardmen and switchmen were 
killed and 248 injured in collisions. The 
total is 183 persons killed and 2,244 in- 
jured in collisions. 

Derailments caused fewer deaths in 
Proportion to the number involved than 
collisions. Only five passengers were 
killed and 746 injured bv derailments. 
Casualties to emploves br егте 
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were 70 killed and 564 injured. 

Miscellaneous train accidents caused 1 
death and 1§ injuries to passengers and 
15 deaths and 400 injuries to employes. 

Falling from cars while getting on or 
off resulted in death to 32 passengers and 
injury to 407, while 187 employes were 
killed and 3,089 were injured by similar 
accidents. Coupling and uncoupling cars 
resulted in fatal accidents to 84 employes 
and injury to 983, while accidents attend- 
ant upon switching caused death to 87 
employes and injury to 4,116 employes. 

By coming in contact with overhead 
bridges and structures by the side of the 
railroad tracks two passengers were 
killed and four were injured. By all other 
accidents 18 passengers were killed and 
448 were injured and 409 employes were 
killed and 3.786 were injured. 


€ © @ 
For Mutual Benefit. 


This article is advertising a plan of 
bringing fellows together, and owning 
co-operatively the things that must have 
heen so successfully owned by a few peo- 
ple. and for whom we have made a mar- 
ket. Now. we shall endeavor to show 
how we are doing it, knowing full well 
that you are suspicious with good reason. 
But how in thunder can we tell you, ex- 
cepting by advertising. 

Now who did you say vou are work- 
ing for, the P. D. Q. R. R.? Now, let's 
think a little—you get your check from 
that Railroad Company. that's true, but 
what are you working for? Just for 
food, shelter, and clothing, so that you 
mav attain to your ideal of life, that must 
certainly be higher than just these three 
things. Yet, you cannot attain to that 
ideal without them. 

So you are working for societv under 
:everal sub-contracts, the Railroad Com- 
rany having ə special privilege of doing 
certain things for societv, one of which 
is to hi-^ von at the lowest wace that the 
marit vH permit. If vou were the head 
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contractor, you would be exchanging 
your labor with some member of society 
that is producing things you have to 
have, and have a balance to put into your 
ideal, but the other fellow to, has been 
working at subcontracting, because he 
Сап not compete with a machine that 
makes things for society so he can't work 
without he can get the chance on these 
machines, and neither one of you can 
have a fair labor exchange with a ma- 
chine, because it does not eat, drink, nor 
does it wear clothes; therefore, here 
comes in the suggestion. 


Co-operatively own these machines, 
and make for yourselves these wants; 
distribute these profits to yourself, and 
every man will have the full product of 
his labor. * 

You don't have to be an illumined per- 
son to see this; vou don't have to have 
any more sense or cents than you now 
have to do it, but you do have :о come 
out from under the hypnotism; that you 
are not fit for self government ; that you 
are all dishonest, that there are some di- 
vine rights to trade fellows. 

Thank the Lord there are laws defin- 
ing and defending property rights, and 
that means that you can co-operatively 
own anything you want to. We already 
do this in woolen mills. We will do it 
in cotton, boots, shoes and harness when 
YOU join us. Please don't put on the 
air or blow the whistle, or ring any bells; 
just drop a card to us. 

Wouldn't you have been jarred one- 
hundred vears ago, to have been told 
there would be 1,250,000 men engage in 
railroad work, and that you would be 
ONE of them. Well, get ready for an- 
other jar, when you get our answer to 
sour inquiry. 

RIO GRANDE WOOLEN MILLS, 

(Co-Operative) 
Johney H. Bearrup, 

Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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.SOME HUMAN NATURE. 


If the love of money is not the root of 
afl evil it certainly is the root of a lot 
of it. In New York city the other бау. 
the Department of Scales and Weights 
and Measures, upon complaint. investi- 
gated the scales of various venders of ісе. 
The scales on wagon of the ice trust, as 
wall as on push carts and wagons of 
peddlers were tested and. strange to re- 
late, the most flagrant cases of under- 
weighing were found on the outfits of 
those selling ice through the tenement 
house districts. It has become quite the 
custom to denounce the large corpora- 
tions for various alleged abuses, but now 
it seems that human nature is quite the 
same in all walks of life: only, according 
to the evidence, more pronounced among 
dealers of small means who make their 
living bv furnishing ice to customers of 
still smaller means. In some cases it 
was found that the peddlers delivered ice 
forty per cent. less in weight than thev 
charged for. Неге is food for thought— 
the regeneration of business enterprises. 
according to the above record, is not co- 
fined to class. but is recessary all along 
the fine.—Daílv Argus. 


e o © 
SOCIALISM AND DIVORCE. 


Tt is frequently urged that the comine 
of Socialism would mean an epidemic of 
divorce. The answer is that the divorce 
evil is alreadv about as bad as it could be 
and that Socialism has had no share in 
promoting, authorizing or securing anv 
of the more than 1.600.000 divorces 
which have been granted in the United 
States. This is more than four times as 
many divorces as there are Socialist 
votes, but the Socialists are not as numer- 
ously divorced as those who are not So- 
cialists. The temper of mind, the gen- 
eral personal characteristics of the peo- 
ple most likely to be Socialists are the 
characteristics which are most likely to 
make them devoted to their own fireside. 
Tt is probably true that ninety-nine out of 
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every hundred of the divorced people in 
the country are in no way whatever re- 
lated to the Socialists, nor are they in 
any way interested in Socialism. Again, 
all of the divorces granted were granted 
under laws enacted by Democratic and 
Republican legislatures and every divorce 
granted under these Democratic and Re- 
publican laws was granted by either a 
Democratic or Republican judge. The 
record is against the old parties and as 
these parties are the servants of capital- 
ism the record is against capitalism.— 
Walter Thomas Milk. 


ө e ө 
ACACHINE RULE IN THE U. S. 


By THOMAS ELMER WILL 


Government in the United States vests 
not in the people, but in the "machine." 
The machine is the political organization 
whose label on one side is "Republican" 
and on the other "Democrat." Behind it 
is its governor, the monopolist. With 
one hand he stokes its furnaces with the 
fuel of campaign contributions, and 
with the other he guides its movements. 
This soulless mechanism decides when 
and where political conventions shall be 
held. who may attend them, who shall 
preside over their deliberations, and who, 
behind the curtain, shall do their real 
work, Tt fo"mulates the issues upon 
which the campaign shall be fought, and 
: names the two candidates, one of whom 
the voters must select as president. 
Should its own choice incline strongly to 
one of the candidates then, through the 
sheer force of money, it elects him. By 
controlling legislatures it also determines 
who shall represent the several states in 
the United States senate. It selects the 
overwhelming majority of representa- 
tives in the house and, from these, it fur- 
ther selects a speaker whom it clothes 
with despotic powers. What legislation 
shal] be smothered in committee, what 
considered, what reported and how, what 
passed by one or both houses, what 
signed or vetoed by the president, and 
what nullified by the courts, this omnipo- 
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tent enginery also determines. Of й the 
English parliamentarian and historian of 
American institutions, the Hon. James 
Bryce in his "American Commonwealth," 
in language all too mild, says: "Observ- 
ing the form of consulting the voters it 
substantially ignores them. Thus the ma- 
chine works on and grinds out places, 
power and opportunities for illicit рап 
ior those who manage it." 

And to what end is this control ? 

First and most vital, the machine de- 
cides what shall be done with the wealth 
created by the American people. By 
shunting the switch, now this way and 
now that, it sends the golden stream into 
the till of Beef Trust here, of oil trust 
there, of coal baron and railroad monopo- 
list yonder, and so continues to the end of 
the chapter; while to toiler in shop and 
mine. in field and forest. at the forge, on 
swaying mast or in stifling hell of ves- 
sel’s hold, to women singing the song of 
the shirt. and to little children wearing 
their lives away in coal breakers and by 
factory loons, it awards the slave's pay 
—the wage that. for a limited period, will 
hold soul and body together. 

The political machine is the modern pi- 
rate to which all industry pays tribute; 
the Minotaur and Moloch to whom the 
lives cf youths and maidens and of little 
children are sacrificed. Save in the 
handful of cities and states which have 
challenged its power it rules America to- 
day as Czar of all the Russias or as Sul- 


tan of Turkey rules his unhappy domin- 


ions. 

“The trust question is the paramount 
issue,” says Mr. Bryan. “It will be be- 
tween the claims of the natural man and 
the corporate man—between the God- 
made man and the men-made man. By 
this T mean the trusts that are made by 
legislation. The corporate man has rid- 
den rough-shod over the community, but 
the turn of the natural man has come. I 
hold no man good enough to control a 
monopnlv affecting the life of the whole 
community, 


. essence, 
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To Mv DAUGHTER on HER WEDDING Day 


Replete with true paternal devotion is 
the tribute of C. B. Hoffman to his 
daughter, on her wedding day. The ten- 
derest chords of feeling seem to vibrate 
with the writer's thought as he dwells 
upon the beautiful relations which must 
necessarily exist between a loving daugh- 
ter and a devoted father. In speaking of 
his daughter, he says: “To her father 
she is more than a gift in a deep and rev- 
erent sense, she is a continuation and ex- 
tension of his own life. In and through 
her he shows the immutability of the 
Great Life. She is verily a part of him, 
and he and she are a part of the Divine 
As to a parent, the natal day 
and the wedding day are the tenderest, 
sweetest and saddest, in the life of a be- 
loved daurhter. so the thoughts of this 
father revert to the infancy of his child. 
He no doubt sees her a clinging, helpless 
little thing, the embodiment of his own 
attributes and those of the mother who 
helned to give her life, for he writes un- 
der the heading: The Mystery of Life 
and Death, “This love invokes the ever- 
new old miracle, the birth of a human 
being. the enshrinement of a soul in a 
material body. This is the mystery of 
mysteries, deeper and higher than Death 
which is its shadow. About the new-born 
child hover the mystic legends of the 
ages, the sweetest songs of men and an- 
gels, the tenderest emotions of humanity, 
and the holiest ecstacies of the heart. 
And under the Sanctity of Human Rela- 
tions, he says: "All human relations are 
sacred because vital in the Divine Life; 
the human father loves his child because 
Father God loves His children ; the moth- 


er loves her fittle ones because the love of 
the Divine Mother broods over all; the 


child loves the parents because the Heav- 
enly Child loves the Infinite Father 
Mother. This ineffable blending depends 
not upon exterior or arbitrary law and 
command, but it matures in the nature 
oi being. It is the joyous pulse beat of 
cosmic life. "In after years, he says, you 
will re-read this letter, perhaps long after 
Í have passed to other modes oi life. 
Some things may run counter to your 
views, but never mind І am only giving 
you what vears of rich experience have 
brought to me, Select and keep the help- 
ful, the rest may remain untouched and 
not understood until perhaps in sume oth- 
er mood vou shall find something which 
had previously been dumb. Languages 
inadequate to ехогеғѕ the deepr tife. 
This book is ev'dently a casket of jewels 
in the form of written thought. The hv- 
man soul, the writer savs, is the acme of 
things accomplished, the enclosure of 
things to be. Each individual is a ray of 
the Infinite Life and contains all the po- 
tentialities and possibilities of endless un- 
foldment. Again he savs: "Woman is 
the natural teacher of the race. her inti- 
itive wisdom qualifies her to lead the race 
of constructive and creative faculties, she 
is peculiarly well qualified for the train- 
‘ing of her children, as well as those of 
larger growth. Man and woman are 
complementary—the two make the com- 
plete опе: man is positive, woman nega- 
tive; man is electric. woman magnetic. 
He is the fierce day. she is the tender 
night. Neither is greater or less than the 
other. There is truth in the ancient myth 
which relates that Jupitier divided the 


human body into halves, which ever since 
have wandered through the ages to find 
each other. In the Life Beautiful is a 
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tenronious blending of man and woman, 
x complete, perfect companionship—such 
cumpanionship can exist only among 
cquals. Perfect and complete freedom 
is thought and action in its essential con- 
dition, To give one's self without 
thought of reward is the law of divine 
life. Celestial Paradox—to lose is to 
ünd—to give is to receive. The soul that 
loves, lives in the life of the Beloved, his 
experiences are mirrored in her soul. 
Noihing can come to the one but it is 
equally shared by the other. Sin is un- 
‘nown in the Kingdom of Love—the 
‘lame of love which flickers so feebly in 
many hearts is divine and needs but right 
understanding to redeem the most sordid 
life. Human nature is not vile, it is good 
and love is the divinest of all its glorious 
impulses. Henderson says, “The most 
persistent impulse of human nature is the 
striving for perfection." In fact, the fun- 
vamental difference between the new 
Weal and the old dogma lies in the char- 
rcter and value assigned to human na- 
tire. If human nature in its normal 
and unchanged state is essentially and 
i"herently bad and unlovely; if only a 
few by dint of extraordinary effort, or 
bv special favor of some more powerful 
reing are enabled to save themselves 
I bow pitifully mean they must feel, no 
wonder thev call themselves worms of the 
dust) from a common doom, then indeed 
life would not be worth living and to 
h-ine children into the world would be a 
vrime—but since evil is only in seeming, 
is misdirected energy: ignorant attempts 
to attain happiness: blind striving for 
verfection in life is fraught with infinite 
тоу and beauty. 

The matter of the transcendent value 
of the soul cannot be emphasized too 
much. upon a correct conception of the 
essential qualities of human nature de- 
vends our own growth in this life. The 
vital push which thrills in the modern 
heart is due to the belief in the essential 
soodness of all. The sombreness of the 
past arose from a belief in the utter base- 
ness of human nature—formerly was 
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heaven and hell—few for the one, many 
for the other. 

АП ages are great, each has its destroy- 
ing characteristics, Cosmic life is cyclic 
and rythmic, it is the Celestial Song of 
Infinite Being in endless unfoldment. 
The age we live in is perhaps the most 
pregnart since the dawn of life upon 
ear.h. Were I to attempt to describe it 
in one sentence, I would write: “The age 
of conscious reconciliation and at-one- 
ment. 

What a glorious task, this working 
with the Great Life in building a beauti- 
ful temple for the soul, in equipping her 
with delicate, sensitive and perduring in- 
struments. what joy for the artist soul. 
Here at our command are the giíts of 
nature, the grains, sun-kissed and soil- 
nourished ; the nuts cradled in the throb- 
hing, pulsing atmosphere, rocked by the 
swaving breezes amid the carols of birds 
ali tke while drawing the more material 
constituents from the depths of the earth ; 
the vegetables, humbler members in the 
great economy transmuting mineral ele- 
ments for our изе. Ап artist of brush or 
chisel uses the best and most plastic ma- 
terial for his work, why should not the 
Eternal Artist select the finest, the pur- 
est material for the building of His mas- 
te-piece—the human body? 

It has been truly said that God sleeps 
in the mineral, slumbers in the vegetable. 
dreams in the animal and awakens in the 
man. The God within being awake, co- 
operates consciously and intelligently 
with God the whole—the great Life tow- 
ard infinite perfection. It is this co- 
working with the Great Life that consti- 
tutes the joy of individual human life. 

We are trees in the great forest of hu- 
manitv. each of us contains the Infinite 
potentialities of the unmanifested God. 
but also the characteristics, traits and 
habits of the race life of the past. 

On the one hand we are ever prompted 
bv the unmanifestd God to render а 
vaster and more extensive life, while on 
the other hand we are chained by the in- 
heritance of the past. These divergent 
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ie7dercies are the cause of so-called evil 
—they produce conflict which means dis- 
ease and under the mistaken speculation 
of men, sin. > 

These and other terse paragraphs con- 
stitute the substance of the book. Surely 
there could be no more valued gift be- 
stowed by a father to his daughter on her 
wedding day, than a written record of 
the thoughts which she herself has in- 
spired at divers times from infancy to 
\.cnanhood. 
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PROPOSED NEW 
SOCIALIST COLONY. 


We rote mention in the papers of a 
proposed colony to be organized by Up- 
107 Sinclair. author of “The Jungle,” the 
famous book which stirred up the inves- 
tigation of packing house conditions. It 
is stated that “up to the middle of Au- 
rust there were 161 inquiries received; 
^lihough but тоо families will be included 
in the beginning. The colony is to be in 
ro sense regarded as a ‘socialist experi- 
ment.’ [t is to be a purely co-operative 
business venture and to deal with condi- 
tions as they exist. On paper at least it 
is demonstrated that the colonists will be 
Ме to enjoy all the modern conveniences 
hy co-operating for a maximum cost of 
S285 a year per айий resident. The pro- 
posed capital is $275,000, and the ven- 
ture will be set in motion when $82,000 
of that be raised for the purpose of erect- 
ing the main building and cottages." "The 
colonv is to be located near New York. 
—airhope Courier. 
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It is natural for some boys to make 
pets of animals on the farm. Calves, 
colts and lambs crowd around such boys. 
and it is generally noticed that such ani- 
mals are thrifty. It also is noticeable 
that the boys having such influence over 
farm animals are the boys that make the 
best of men. Almost any boy can be 
taught to make close acquaintances with 
young animals on the farm, and such in- 
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structions are very valuable to him. A 
great deal depends on the parents. If 
the "old man" yells around the barnyard 
and keeps a club or two handy to whack 
the animals with when they get in his 
way the boy is very apt to imitate his 
fathers example. Such men generally 
complain that farming doesn't pay. The 
result is that the boy goes off to town to 
hunt up something that will pay.—Farm. 
Field and Fireside. 
e © o 

There are about 320,000 people in the 
District of Columbia; over 60,000 of 
them live outside of the old city of Wash- 
ington (which now has no legal exist- 
ence, being merged in the District of Co- 
luirbia) in a large number of small towns 
and valleys of the territory. About one- 
third of the population is colored—the 
largest, number of colored people gath- 
ered in any place in the world; about 
one-fourth of the population is very poor 
—poorer than most poor people else- 
where in the United States. "There is 
much abject poverty.—Altruist. 
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GIVE THE BOY A PUP'S CHANCE. 

If a man has a $10 pup he will look 
after it carefully and not let it run all 
over tcwn. but if he has a boy it is dif- 
ferent, says the Coffeyville Record. Не 
is turned loose at a certain age and let 
£o where he wants to. The people won- 
der where the army of tramps, loafers, 
deadbeats and sots come from in each 
decade. They are germinated from the 
pure seed gathered from our homes and 
sown broadcast upon our streets and al- 
levs. It may be your boy is starting in 
that direction. At all events the bov 
ought to be given the same chance with 
the pups. 
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S AND 
тирен POUNDATIUMS 


So Jeras, _Мегѓсо 


and 


The Southeast 


The best and shortest route to 
these pointa is via the 


Colorado 
Ф. Southern 


and connections. The great 
highway betwoon Colorado 
and Texas. We have espec- 


ially 
Low 
Ozxéursion Rates 


to all winter tounst points. 
Let us tell you about the rates 
and send you some handsome 
illustrated literature covering 
these fascinating trips. 


F 6. Fisher, 
‘General iue. у Agent 
Denver, Colo 
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THE MOUNTAIN PINE 
FOR NOVEMBER 


The Manayemeat of the Mountain Pine is pleased to Announce 
articles for our December aumber from the pens of the following 
wellknown Authors. 

PROFESSOR A 8, LOVELAND, 
AMOS STECKEL, 
Dh. HENRY WAGNER, 
MISS Е. M. WEATHERHEAD. 
( Spirit) MYRON W. REED. 
MUS. ALICE WOOD KIRKPATRIUR,. 
MISS ELOISE CHRISTAIN, 
DR.J. M. PEEBLES 
REV. JOHN W. RING, 
at 2» 
OUCULT PHENOMENA. 
GATHERED FROM #VERY WHERE. 
PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE MANU- 
FAUTURE, | 

These articles will cover a wide range and will be instructive, 

entertaining and elevating, 


ERYSTOLA PUBLISHING C65., 
GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, 


FOSTER IMMIGRATION AGENCY... 
WALLIS, TEXAS. 


Farm lands in the famous Black Land Belt of the Texas Coast 
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The Oracle | 


By J. C. F. GRUMBINE IN THE SUNFLOWER. | 


i 114-170: Iann, =- Sree: 


HAT in your judgement is the 
үу only way to present spirit 


be relied upon. Neither a Spiritualist 
nor medium advance the cause they 


phenomena to the world? 

Spiritualism is a democratic move- 
ment, and therefore is no respector of 
persons. There is nothing respectable 
about it, for if itis nov a fact it never 
can become acceptable. Respectabil- 
ity has todo with the character of 
people, and Spiritualists, as arule, are 
no more respectable than members of 
other religious denominations. 

Spiritualism as Spiritism, but not as 
a world movement, is an attempt on 
the partof the ex-carnate spirits to 
prove the survival of their personal 
identity after the change called death. 
If they succeed, they must do ғо hy 
acceding to such test conditions as 
will remove all doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena. There are all 
kinds of spirits and some are worse 
than others, and who have only one 
end in view, and thatis to ruin and 
destroy their medium, and these very 
mediuma like thelate Slade for in- 
stance, are corrupt enough to oo-oper- 
ate with them. These apirite refuse to 
allow their mediums to go under test 
conditions, because their vbject is not 
to demonstrate immortality scientific- 
ally but to ply their nefarious trade. 
A spirit or a Spiritualism that is afraid 
of science is ofa very inferior order 
and should be rejected, whatever its 
claim may be. 

If seances are given for believers 
only, which usually means that you are 
an easy mark, such seances are not to 


profess'to love by failing to prove the 
genuineness of mediumship and its phe 
nomena. Spiritualism is strong enough 
to stand the most rigid scientific test, 
while а seance made up of believers 
affords a big chance for intentional 
fraud. Take physical mediumship. 
It is easiest to get at and examine, but 
its phenomena the hardest to demon- 
strate and accept, because fraud can 
enter into them or be palmed off for 
them without the slightest suspicion on 
the part of either the Spiritualist orin- 
vestigator. I know that a number of 
media for physical phenomena have 


_ been grosslv abused by а hypercritical 


public, but I also know that a long suf- 
fering publie has been made the vice 
tim of imposition by bogus media. 
There is ground for complaint on both 
sides. A few years ago I had occasion 
to attend а seance for materialization 
and when after the seance I was ap- 
proached by an enthusiast who asked 
me what I thought of it, replied; ‘*Per- 
sonally it looks wonderful, but profes- 
sionly I could not endorse it, because 
it was not under strictly test conditions 
and I found out afterward that a few 
girls and two Jews who were chasers 
for the medium, did all the phenomena 
there presented. Here is where fraud 
steps in. The wife of a gentlemen of 
St Louis used to give materialization 
by having him stand at the curtains of 
the cabinet with a drawn six-shooter, 
ready to unload its contents upon the 
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first man or woman who dared to touch 
the forms. Those seances were for 
‘believers only," and were given un- 
der but one test condition—that of the 
revolver. There are other less violent 
means of rubbing it into the believers 
by rag dolls, clever genuflections, In- 
dian makeups, manipulation of lights, 
phosphorus robes and crowns, con- 
cealment about the person of diaphon- 
ous draperies, etc., which delight the 
backwoods Spiritualists and credulous 
of the city who take everything for 
granted and suspect no fraud, because 
they are themselves above it. These 
are the victims whose cash supply the 
diamonds, amusements, lacy gowns 
and fine furnishings of the houses of 
these blue blooded fakirs. Is this ex- 
posure of popular methods of present- 
ing fraudulent seances a blow at gen- 
uine mediumship? Yes and no. Yes 
because unless test conditions which 
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will prove the phenomena genuine’ at 
each seance are enforced both by psy- 
chic and sitters who can vouch for the 
genuineness of the mediumship;0: На 
manifestations? No, because no 
amount of fraud and no number of 
bogus mediums,can assail or dethrone 
the facts upon which Spiritualism has 
established the evidences of immortal 
life. ANM 

Now the only way to settle the ques- 
tion is for the psychic and investigator 
io agree upon & certain square deal, 
certain strictly test conditions, under 
which each (not one and not another) 
seance will be given, so that fraud will 
be impossible and a better feeling and 
perfect satisfaction had by all con- 
cerned. Where this is refused by the 
psychic it should be accepted by the 
investigator as ground fora reasonable 
doubt as tohis or her genuineness. 
This will work in every case. - 
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Love Song of the Future. 


Tell me darling, ere with rapture 
We shall sink in love’s eclipse, 

Ere with joy a kiss I capture, 
Have you sterilized your lips? 

Tell me darling—fairest creature 
Ever born the skies beneath— 

Is your hair a natural feature? 
Are they yours—those gleaming 

teeth? 

Tell me, tell me, charming lassie, 

When your angry, and your eye 


Stares at me with stare that’s glassy, 
Pray, what does that signify? 

Is your stomach in condition? 
Have you pains around your back? 

Does your heart fulfill its mission? 
Is your liver out of whack? 

Tell, me oh, bewitching creature, 
Whom I love in fiercest way, 

Tell me, ere I call the preacher 
Darling, are your lungs, O. K. 

—Puck. 


WJ, 


Man Is Divine. 


Synopsis of an Inspirational Lecture Delivered by Rev. John W. Ring, 


before the Spiritualist Society of Galveston, Texas. 


SSUMING the hypothesis that 
man is a living soul, eternally 
related to Creative Energy, liv- 

ing in a tenement house of flesh fcom- 
posed of all substances, blended by the 
evolution of ages, we must seriously 
consider his possibilities, while thus 
incarnate. Laden with experience of 
the past, buoyant with anticipation of 
future, he, like the omnipotent, is con- 
stantly and forever in the present; ex- 
perienees gone must yield their" fruits 
and pass, and the future bit, ne-- 
chance, inspire while the soul moves 
unceasingly in the now, the here, the 
present. 


MaN BORN 


Ages ago the woman failing to be- 
come mother was ‘‘put away" by her 
husband and in many cases supposed 
to be under **divine displeasure;" to 
day we often hear of pregnancy refer- 
red to as a ''mishap." Why this 
change? Because men are uncon- 
scious of the sauctity ofthe power of 
propagation. Children are deceived 
ав to their origin by superstitious false- 
hood -and grow to believe sexual pas- 
sion to be natural, and to satisfy it a 
ni tural sequence; while in fact it is 
nct on'y abnormal, but animalistic. 
Indulgence. in or out the matrimonial 


bends, ів а’ · against nature and pos- 
ter ty. Sr ‘ity and selfishness are 
the tatter. of lower states of life, 
stepp ing hich have led to our 
present : ien children, in pub- 
lie ecuc taught less of dead 


languages, and more of their latent 
powers, they will devote themselves 
less to cattle and horses with pedigrees 
and development of more beautiful 
flowers and do something (о &dvance 
the human race. 

Maternity is the grandest word 

That man may ever know, 

And Motherhood the sweetest heard, 

As ages come and go. 

Man can not invoice his possessions 
nor claim his birth-right until con- 
scious of his innate forces; soit has 
been said, ‘‘every man demands being 
rightly born." Nature never moves 
by chance nor makes mistakes; when 
the science of astrology (the influence 
of heavenly bodies upon us) and phre- 
nology (reading man's nature as pic- 
tured on his anatomy) are presented to 
the thoughtful, they see the reason for 
each peculiar characteristic in their 
off-spring. Alas! We find these mis- 
haps (unwelcome gueste in the world) 
going their way according to Nature's 
law, in penitentiary, almshouse and 
asylum. Every deformity of mind or 
body is not a mistake‘ but а result of 
perverted law. 

Children should be taught the sa- 
credness of their being and filled with 
reverence for the power of propagation. 
Then will the influence of the stars be 
studied, the power of prenatal influ- 
ence observed, and men will obey the 
mandates of Nature. 

THE Bopy AN INSTRUMENT. 


The master of music must have well 
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tuned instruments to successfully dis- 
play his talent; so the soul must have 
a wellformed and equally balanced 
body for successful expression. А 
clean, pure body with every organ 
performing its respective function, 
will enable a sweet, impressive emana- 
tion from the sonl within. Bound by 
magnetic ties of kinship to stars in 
space and to force ard substance every 
where, it is possible to ‘orm an instru- 
ment of almost infinite capabilities. 
The properly constructed body is not 
a “thing” or machine which decays 
by use or is destroyed by wear, but 
each organ tends to rebuild; and if 
flesh is renewed. organs restored and 
mind led to predominate, surely earth- 
lv existence is to continue as man's 
will shall dictate. This radical state- 
ment, we trust, will eause а ripple in 
thought generally. Why grow old? 
Why not speak of our advancing years 
as preparatory for extended longevity. 
If the experiences of eighty years have 
developed man's being, is it not best 
that he enjoy the fruits thereof? Par- 
take freely of pure erystal water (the 
wine of eternal youth) of vegetables 
(Mother Nature's nearest off-spring) 
of sun kissed fruits and nuts perfected 
in Antumn’s golden season, that the 
body may be invigorated with the ele- 
ments whieh will not only sustain but 
rebuild; cease taxing the digestive or- 
gans with the grindings of flesh which 
does not contain sufficient strength to 
digest itself, and renew the form, 
making existence of indefinite duration. 
“Мап of old" lived much longer than 
now, because they walked in the sun- 
shine of Mother Nature's Laws, by 
obedience there to and from her broad 
extended breast (sufficient for all to 
recline upon) behold the forces of 
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“new life sweet;” 


So why not we, like men of old, 

Grasp nature's holy law 
And latent powers for use unfold— 

Why stand in trembling awe? 

This body ‘‘formed’’ with such 
adaptability is the Living God. Let 
us clean it and make it pure’ Let us 
relegate the heat of passion and de- 
mends of habit to ages past, and live 
“day unto day" in the presence of 
rightful needs. Thus purged and 
cleansed we may expect a clear men- 
tality and the guidance of Intuition— 
the voice of the Soul. 

We are then able to realize that 
thought force is mighty, that will is 
monarch. We will behold witn rap- 
turous ecstacy the tender silver thread 
which binds soul to soul, and know 
that like the mighty sea lapping the 
shore, the tidal wave of Divinity is 
swelling in upon every human life. 
As the incessant movement wears the 
bank away, so the continual influx of 
spiritual energy will bring a dominance 
of Love and Charity over Hate and 
Self, of Truth and Justice over Super- 
stition'ard Bigotry, and Peace will 
spread her broad protecting wings in 
hallowed benediction over every home. 
Thoughts, sent out with the force of 
Will, hasten on their circular route, 
touching minds with comfort and with 
strength, and return to us increased 
in size and power—reward of kindly 
thoughts. 


Oh let us keep a kindly thought 
Forever on the way, 

For mighty deeds are often wrought 
By thinking Love all day; 

And furthermore they can’t be lost, 
They will return again; 

Sometime when we with woe are toss'd 
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They'll come and sooth our pain. 
Let us be tolerant, just and noble: 
“hate sin yet love the sinner.” How 
ean the sovl, a spark of Infinite Life 
. and Light, living in a temple ‘formed’ 
: of indestructable atoms. so organized 
as to grow strong and be renewed by 
use, feil toread lessons of worth and 
beauty from Nature everywhere? 
THE Lives ОЕ GREAT MEN REMIND Us. 
When we listen to the dictates of the 
higher self the vast family of human 
existence is our possession and every 
noble thought and life is vibrating for 
us. We hear the teacher of Galilee 
say ‘‘neither do I condemn thee; go 
and sin no more," and again, ‘её him 
that is guiltless cast the first stone," 
and they hecame our own expressions. 
We appropriate the thoughts of 
Sages and Messiahs, the beauty of ar- 
tist and poet, the grandeur of Truth 
everywhere, for "ів universal and be: 
longs to us if we can use it. Oh yes, 
use is the object of the perfect life. 
To be useful makes one happy, and to 
be happy should be the aim of all. If 
we are strong, let us bear the burdens 
ofthe weak. If жө аге glad. let us 
share it with the sorrowing. If we are 
contented and peaceful, let us divide 
with the restless and despondent. Let 
us walk in ways of usefulness, spread- 
ing by word апа thought the light of 


Love and Truth; lo, selfishness will be 


transformed and error's darkness fade 
as skulking shadows disappear before 
the morning sun. ''Go(o)d is Love,” 
and all attributes are of a similiar na- 
ture. When man complains of error, 
sin and wrong, 'tis because he lives in 
Shadows and perversions. 
Assert thy Will, oh Soul within, 

And live thy life aright; 
Lo, error, wrong and fleeting sin 
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Fade out before thy light. 
Аз one small taper drives the dark 
From out the shadow'd room, 
The Soul cf God, a tiny spark, 
Dispelleth wrong &nd gloom. 


This is & partial enumeration of soul 
properties and is for every man, wom- 
an and child who claims their rightful 
possessions. The first step toward this 
Canaan is to recognize the harmon- 
ious blending of force and substance 
everywhere. Then no one will fail to 
see the handwriting of Infinitude in 
Nature; the pregnant kingdoms of 
Mother Nature (negative) will deliver 
the lessons inscribed by Father God 
(positive). With body clean and holy 
the soul will exercise every physical 
sense, and revel in the spiritual coun- 
terpart of each; thus placing man on 
the lofty summit of knoweldge, where 
he can view the grandeur of Nature, 
and with keener perception see the 
prompting ferce of every expression. 
Let us rise up, then, in majesty of 
spirit to behold the birth of day vhen 
kissed by the sun. See thefirst gray 
streaks—heralds of the approaching 
monarch-—grow into seeming extended 
arms as if to embrace all earth in a 
clasp of maternallove. A murmur of 
rejoicing pervades, the lark bursts 
forth a jubilantlay, the morning-glory 
unfolds her petals, the waving grasses 
and nodding branches free themselves 
of the night-time dew which, jewel- 
like, adds a lustre to vegetation every- 
where, and man in silence but adores. 
He is filled with inflowing . magnetic 
waves, as day moves on apace, and 
stands touched with awe at the stupen- 
dous unfolding. As noon appears-- 
the zenith of the monarch's daily pil- 
grimage—all Nature seems to lay so 
idly in the great extended arms that 
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they are no longer seen. In fact the 
seeming is, that sun and earth are still 
in momentary clasp, and but the bab- 
bling brook and gentle breeze, through 
v£le and o'er the field doth move, and 
they but as in playfullaugh. But on 
they move—the reapers in the field 
resume their toil, the birds sing out 
again, the hum of motion everywhere 
rises, almost as the vaporin the air; 
the throbbing soul vibrates in anthems 
deep and strong. Too soon departing 
day speaks of repose. The sun reclin- 
ing as а monarch on his regal couch, 
canopied with royal hues no artist's 
skill can imitate, the twilight shades 
descend as hallowed benedictions from 
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above and gilded clouds seem to be 
blushir g with a farewell kiss; the day 
bird’s song is replaced with the shrill 
notes of the nightingale, the breezes 
seem whispering in tones subdued, lest. 
they should wake the nodding flowers 
and man bows in prayerful retrospect 
of a season so short and yet so full; 
and he seeks his bed to renew his body. ' 
with the harmony of ‘һе stilly night" 
while the soul revels in realms of 
which it is not lawful to speak. 

Any soul that can drink in the in- 
spiration of Nature and be filled with 
the elixir of everlasting life, can enjoy 
the possibilities enumerated, in the su- 
perlative degree. 


November. 


By Miss E. M. WEATHERHEAD. 


This is the time when Nature lights her funeral pyres 
And burne to ashes all the year’s dead hopes and vain desires. 
In robe and cowl gray friars march where woods are brown and sere; 
Chanting the Miserere hymn, King Winter draweth near. 
All things of beauty that have graced the passing year 
Lie lifeless now and withered, in field and woodland drear. 
But, sanctified and purified beneath the winter’s snow, 
The year’s dead darlings soon shall lie so low 
That no rude touch can quite disturb the slumber still and deep 
Where, through the days and nighis to come, shall Nature’s children 


[sleep. 


| How to Acquire Self Poise. | 


RST, strike up an intimate ac- 
. quainance with yourself by cal- 
ling into action your powers of 
reflection. Stop worrying about oth- 
' er people and devote a little more 
time to the study of self. Try to make 
yourself believe that you are the mas- 
terpiece of the Creator. If you are at 
all like the average man or woman this 
realization will not be at all difficult, 
butif you lack self conceit it may re- 
quire some effort to make you believe 
that you are a perfect work of Divine 
art. The musician who wishes to un- 
derstand perfectly the harmony of 
sound makes himself master of his in- 
strument; and so must you, if you 
would become atiuned to the divine 
harmony within, learn to become mas- 
ter of your own organism, so that if 
you should become inharmonious and 
out of tune you may be able to regulate 
yourself in such a way as to be alwa; s 
“In Tune with The Infinite.” 
Sickness, irritation, the giving way 
to fear and disappointment; these are 
all inharmonies which you may do 
away мі і you are willing to make 
the effort to acquire self-poise. You 
must make the physical body subject 
to the higher laws of being, and, after 
a time, so perfectly will it work in uni- 
son with the mind and the soul that 
you will feel the wings of your spirit, 
like those of a bird, lifting you above 
all the old, disagreeable inharmonies 
of the body that cause it to feel the 
heaviness of the flesh, as well as the 
various ills to which it is subject. 


By Miss E. M. WEATHERHEAD. | 
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Accustom yourself to say inwardly: 
"I am the temple of The Living God 
and only that which is lofty, pure and 
inspiring, may enter therein; upon г y 
altar burns the fire of Divinity; re- 
flected through the windows of the 
temple (the eyes) it reaches the under- 
standing of man, thereby dispelling 
ignorance, sin and fear." То become 
poised it is not well to first become 
negative to the various inharmonies 
that beset the body and mind of the 
human organism. If you are reason- 
able you must believe that they do re- 
ally exist by reason of your own crea- 
live power, Since you are & free agent 
to create good or evil as you will. 
Learn to conquer these inharmonies 
by subjecting them to an influence that 
will cause you to realize in the course 
of time that they were really undevel- 
oped good. The individual with strong 
passions need not necessarily be evil 
in his nature. He simply possesses a 
superabundance of force which he 
does not understand how to use prop- 
erly; a force which needs to be sub- 
jected or pruned down, as the garden- 
er does his grapevines to keep them 
from sending out undesirable growth. 

With his errors and his mistakes the 
uncontrollable man is a more admira- 
ble character than the individual who 
never departs from the straight and 
narrow path because he is too weak to 
know how, or afraid the devil may get 
him if he is not good. As the soul of 
the white Resurrection Lily climbs uy- 
ward through the darkness of the 
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earth to the warm sunlight of creation, 
so it is possible for the soul of man to 
climb through the imperfection of the 
physical until it stands a perfect work 
of the Creator, and an inspiration to 
those fortunate enough to behold it. 
Many of us never acquire self poise 
because we are ignorant of the higher 
laws of being; we overwork the phys- 
ical machine, subject it to all sorts of 
conditions, and then wonder why it 
rebels and ceases to work properly. 
‘But if we ask the higher nature it will 
вау ib was our mistake and not the 
fault of the machine that it did poor 
work. 

Analysis of cause and effect in the 
experiences of the body is an excellent 
recipe to use for the acquirement of 
` self poise. No person need say: ''1do 
not know” after applying to his own 
inner consciousness a rigid self anal- 
ysis. Anyinharmony of body or mind 
may be traced to a departure from the 
higher laws of nature, either on his 
partor that of his ancestors before 
him. А perfect self poise is the bal- 
ance acquired from a harmonious 
blending of man’s three natures, and 
во in rder to attain it we must have a 
thorough understanding of these na- 
tures. The body should never be tax- 
ed beyond its strength or fed upon im- 
proper food for the physical nature al- 
ways grows in accordance with the 
treatment we give the body. There 
are times, of course, when it is next to 
an impossibility to give the physical 
body just what it needs in the way of 
food and rest, but unless it is natural- 
ly weak, you can give it a great deal 
of mistreatment before it will become a 
chronic fault-finder. The mental na- 
ture, or center of thought power, must 
also be subject to analysis. The brain 
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is like“the impression sheet ve place 
between several sheets of paper; what- 
ever the nature or tendency of the 
thought it will be transferred to the 
conscious and subconscious minds. 
As the conscious mind is less refined 
than the subconscious, the former 
may take no cognizance of the fact 
that several impressions of the origi- 
nal have been reproduced or that the 
subconsciouf mind may possess faete 
not generally known or that it may 
create its own impressions. Through 
self poise, however, the individual 
may learn to become conscious of the 
workings of his own subjective mind. 
Thsse who acquire self poise gradual- 
ly store up a reserve force which is 
only drawn upon in case of emergency ; 
and it is for this reason that they nev- 
er seem to be out of tune, physically, 
mentally, or spiritually. The work of 
the body is carried on with as little 
pretension as that of breathing, and 
they may perform considerable man- 
ual labor without appearing to work 
very hard. The self poised individual 
never allows fear to dominate him, he 
may sufferthe pangs of remorse and 
regret as keenly as any one but there 
will be no outward demonstration, for 
he knows well that in the giving way to 
fear he only tends to break down his 
own organism and never to build it up. 

Some New Thought teachers advo- 
eate the complete subjection of all 
feeling and emotion if one would ac- 
quire self poise, but this is not well; 
our finer nature has feelings that are 
more exquisitely sensitive than the vi- 
brations of a fine toned instrument, 
and whether they be those of emotion, 
joy or pleasure, they belong to the Di- 
vinity of the soul, furnishing us with 
the rarest and dearest moments of our 
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lives. 

As we are not all constituted alike, 
ihe application of certain rules must 
be made in various ways to different 
individuals for the acquirement of 
self poise. There is but one funda- 
mental principal however, and that is 
the study and complete knowledge of 


Self. Some mav find a way to reach 
the inner consciousness through the 
information they gain from others, but 
the majority will be obliged to lay 
aside books and teachings, and get 
down to the simple, yet complex study 
of self. 


ZW 
Into the. Silence. 


By Miss ELOISE CHRISTIAN. 


Into the Silence, Oh Soul I walked with thee, 
Down thy golden corridors I trod 


Listening to the silent voice of God. 


Wordless, beautiful, softer 


Than silver dewdrope falling into summer seas, 
Or tender flowers kissed by the passing breeze, 


Upo my listening ear 


Voiceless falls the music of thy spheres. 


Into the Silence, Oh Soul, I walk with thee, 
Into the “Holy. of Holies" I dare to tread 
Where white robed angels with their wings outspread 


Guard thy sacred: portals. 
Within this temple, all my own, 


Abides the key to worlds unknown. 


Into illimitable space sublime 


I walk with thee, Oh Soul divine! 


Into the Bilence, Oh Soul, I walk with thee, 
Into the infinite depths I walk with thee, 


Where the voice of immortality 
In breathless silence speaks. 

In the silence all sorrows cease. 
The countersign is “Peace.” 

In the Silence all troubles flee 


Oh soul, when I commune with thee. 


| The Power of Spirit. | | 


| 
| ANSWER TO HUDSON TUTTLE. 


ROTHER Hudson Tuttle is the 
B oracle of Spiritual Philosophy 
and the constant defender of 
Spiritualism in the Progressive Think- 
er of Chicago. Не is also the author 
of a bozk on Mediumship. While his 
views are usually good and sound it 
seems to us that he sometimes over- 
steps the mark. For instance, he says 
in his book: ‘Spirits materialize to the 
extent of being apparent objects re- 
flecting light, but materialization to 
the extent of formation of bones, mus- 
cles, ete., îs impoasible.”’ 

This seems to us to be a little weak 
on spiritual power for one who has 
been in the ranks of spirit investiga- 
tors for as many years as Brother Tut- 
tle has, When you meet a doubter of 
spirit return, one who has never seen 
any manifestations of spirit power and 
has given it no study or thought, and 
say to him that you have seen writing 
come on slates without the agency of 
human power he will reply: ‘“‘that is 
impossible." 

Then tell him that you have heard 
raps come on material objects without 
visible human aid that manifested in- 
telligence and he will say again: “That 
is impossible. I never heard of such a 
thing." 

Then tell him you have seen heavy 
objects moved by some invisible, in- 
telligent agency &nd again he will say : 
“Spirit may be a reality but do not 
tell me it can lift a ponderous material 
body. Thatisimpossible. Itis more! 
it is ridiculous." 


Then tell him that you have seen 
your friends materialize во you could 
see them, feel them and talk to them 
and he will prohably say: “Оһ, you 
arecrazy! You thought you saw that, 
but your imagination got the better of 
you. Such a thing is impossible and 
all sane, sound, sensible people know 
it." Во Brothe Tuttle seems to have 
gone backward to the days of his early 
nvestigations and cries, '*impossible!'' 

There із ап old saying that “АП 
things are poasible with God." God 
is spirit. Putting those two things to- 
gether is equivalent to saying that ev- 
erything is possible with spirit. Spir- 
it calls forth suns, systems and worlds 
and sets them allin motion. It mate- 
rializes them out of apparent nothing- 
ness, or what we now call ether, & re- 
fined substance that fills all space. 
The materialist will say: ‘‘Nonsense, 
impossible, that is only nature! But 
what is nature? 

We claim that worlds, suns and sys- 
tems are merely materializations by 
spirit power from ether. That all 
irees, plante, animals and man are 
nothing more than materializations by 
spirit. Yet, a spiritualist who knows 
so much about spiritualism, tella us 
that it is impossible for spirit to take 
on form with bones and muscles! ` 

Spirit power is the only power in the 
universe. Motion, of all kinds, is the 
result of spirit power either directly or 
indirectly. The planets move by spir- 
it power and intelligence. The sun 
shines by the same power as matter 
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in itself, has no mation. Motion is 
the result of life and intelligence. 

You ask, how can water power be 
produced by spirit. The power of the 
sun acting on the earth produces 
water power and the sun is the prod- 
uct of spirit power and intelligence 
without which it would never have 
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been. 

Nothing is impossible with God or 
spirit. From it all thiags are. It is 
the fountain source of all intelligence 
and motion. Let Brother Tuttle stand 
up апа take notice of the power be- 
hind the throne. 

A Spiritualist. 


=, л» 
TT SN 
My Recitatin’. 


By Miss Iba L. GREGORY. 


I uster think 'at I wuz bright, 
'N knew how to recitate. 

I ustər set up half the night, 
Never thinkin’ 'twas so late. 


А learnin' pieces I could say— 
For to me it wuz no task 

To recitate three times a day, 
If people; knew 'nuff to ask. 


But somehow 'ruther no one did, 
'N it made me feel so bad 

To think my talents all was hid— 
'N then I wuz roarin’ mad 


'N said “PI recitate ur die— 
Fer they don’t know what they’ve 
done 
By not a gettin’ folks like 1 
Fer to recitate—by gum!” 


So, when I found a proper time 
To show cff my grand speakin’ 
I atarted, 'n" wuz doin’ fine— 
It wuz like Sunday meetin’— 


Righta reserved for Voiuma. 


When fust I knowed I heard a groan 

Which sure made my heart to 
fall— 

A feller yelled, “Oh! take him home! 
N’ then, quick, a doctor call! 

I think he's dyin,'—don't be slow, 
The pore, old feller looks bad— 

It might be fits ‘at makes him act so 
Or, maybe, he’s goin’ mad P” 

I tried to tell’em their mistake, 
But 'at foolish crowd jes flung 


Some rocks ’n sticks, 'n tried to 
break 

Some eggs, what no more wuz 
young, 


Upon my head. But I jes’ ran 
"Till I safely reached my hum. 
N’ I know one thing—this ol’ man's 
Fine recitatin' is done. . 
— 1507, Pine St., San Antonio, Tex. 


AUTHORS AND THEIR BOOKS. 


By (Sprit) Myron W. REED. 


EprroR'5 NoTE—The following article was written automatically, through the hand of Miss E. 
M. Weatherhead, 1853 Welton St., Denver Colorado, and purports to be the thoughts of 
Myron W. Reed, now a denizen of the ether world. We give it as it is given us, believing 
that the thoughts therein expressed are worthy a place in the literuture of the day, what- 


ever may be their source. 


HE writer of a good hook puts a 
T great deal of himseif into its 
pages. Forthetime being living 
in & world apart, he holds no thought 
in common with the outside world, he 
talks with the creations of hisfancy 
and they walk back and forth through 
the corridors and halls of his mind 
with & grace that is truly charming: 
Would-be philosophers have said that 
` all men of genius were unbalanced. It 
may be so—butif they are happy in 
their delusions why withhold from 
them the cup of pleasure without 
which life would possess no charms. 

I have read the works of great au- 
thors and I have learned to smile and 
feel with them. I have learned to ana- 
lyze the character of the writer from 
the expression of his thoughts. Some 
books I have found to be as light and 
frothy as the foam on the waves of the 
ocean. ТҺеу had no depth, no soul 
power, and I have laid them aside 
with the reflection: “So much wasted 
time." But the works of grand souls 
~~how they have thrilled me with the 
passion of feeling, too deep for expres- 
sion. Dickens, Emerson, Shakespeare 
Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving and I might 
say several hundred others. The works 
of these great men have so impressed 
themselves upon the plastic surface of 
my mind, that they live with the same 


intensity and charm that they possess- 
ed when first produced. I have pored 
over the pages of David Copperfield 
until the characters stood out in bold 
relief—no two alike and yet each soad- 
mirable in its way, that I would not 
change one if I could. І сап see the 
old boat-house at Yarmouth peopled 
with its remarkable personalities—Da- 
vid, trusting, confiding, held under a 
spell by the magnetic charm of John 
Steerforth; Little Emily, simple-heart- 
ed, fisher-child, led on by the fascinat- 
ing personality of that same Steerforth 
—theold grand-futher, with a heart 
full of love and trusting faith—I can 
see him now peering out through the 
gathering gloom of Yarmouth with his 
lighted candle ready to be placed in 
the window to guide the returning feet 
of poor, lost, little Emily. When in 
after years I was privileged to visit 
Yarmouth, Isat down in that little 
boat-house and lived over again with 
them in fancy the lives of those quaint 
people of Dickens. 

Could anything be more pathetic, 
tender or simple than the love existing 
between Little Nell and her grand- 
father, in Old Curiosity Shop? 

To me the rare charm of Dickens 
lies in the fact that he went right into 
the lives of his people and wrote from 
that standpoint. 
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When I wanted to analyze the deep 
as well as the simple things of life, I 
sought the pages of Emerson. And 
there the simplest things became scien- 
tific facts, and the more complex 
things were «o revealed that I found 
myself wondering why I did not under- 
stand them before. Emerson’s 
thoughts were pure gold, and polished 
jewels. He polished his gems before 
he brought them forth into the light. 
He refined his gold in the laboratory 
of his own mind until it was relieved 
ofalldross. How good old Walt Whit- 
man and Joaquin Miller delighted in 
producing jewels in the rough. Their 
thoughts lacked the polish of Emerson 
but underneath their rough exterior 
was & grandeur, а sublimity, that was 
like unto the rugged hills whose vibra- 
tions they liked to catch and fasten 
onto paper. 

When I felt a lack of sentiment and 
sympathy in the world, [ turned to 
Burns Не always squared me with 
humanity and caused me to have more 
sympathy and patience with my fellow- 


man. Victor Hugo's pages were rev-- 


elations to me of the capabilities of the 
human sou! in its many stages of de- 
velopment and unfoldment. Тп his 
wonderful character of Jean Valjean 
he has shown that evil in its worst ав» 
pect may be, after all, but the shadow 
east from undeveloped good; that the 
Creator when He fashioned a man and 
& woman knew what he was about when 
he placed the germ of angelhood within 
their souls. For are we not all sculp- 
tors in the studio of Life? We hammer, 
carve and polish with the mallet and the 
knife. Experience is the mallet, and 
Death the sharp-edged knife revealing 
in its beauty the imprisoned angel, 
Life. In the fascinating pages of Scott 


I have walked the Scottish Highlands 
until for the time being I was a Scots- 
man myself, my sympathies extended 
and my heart ready to respond with the 
brawny Scot so ably depicted in 
Marmion, The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel and The Lady ‘of the Lake. 
When а growing lad back upon the 
farm I have laid on many a rainy day 
beneath the farm-house eaves and read 
over the narratives of Jules Verne, &nd 
Cooper's Leather Stocking Tales, un- 
til it seemed to me that the Universe 
was suspended from each end of a 
rainbow, and if I could only manage 
to reach the rainbow that I would have 
all the truths of creation in a nutshell, 
and all the delights of travel encom» 
passed within the area of a boy’s ea- 
ger brain. Those were the days when 
T used frequently to find myself wish- 
ing I were an Indian that I might 
avenge the wrongs of the red man 
whose blood I was sure coursed 


through my veins. I could not be. 


quiet for long with such ideas running 
rampant through my mind andthe on- 
ly way to quiet my restless spirit would 
be to hie me to the oods where I 
could get close to the heart of Nature 
and feelthe warm puleations of her 
breath. Shakespeare delighted ше 
when I was in rare mood; when I 
walked upon the earth, as it were, with 
my head ab ve theclouds. I can recall 
a few times in my life (that was before 
I had eut all my wisdom teeth) when 


I imagined myself to be in the condi- 


tion men term love with some bright 
damsel whom Iam sure the Immortal 
Bard must have had in mind when he 
wrote of the fair Miranda: ‘‘made of 
every creature’s best." 

Edward Bellamy was a rare soul 
and lived ahead of his time. The 
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hours spent with him, and the perusal 
of his great book “Looking Back- 
ward,” carried me forward far into the 
future wherelbeheld а race of supe- 
rior beings, whose laws of harmony, 
' love, and equality were universal in- 
stead of exceptional. - 


THE MOUNTAIN PINE. 


A personal acquaintance with the 
great writers leads me to say that Í 
will shortly give through The Moun 
tain Pine “Experiences with writers 
in the Spirit World, and What I have 
Larned from Their Recent Works. 


| 


TO AFFIRM THE TRUTH 
CREATE IT 


By HENRY WAGNER M. D., IN FULFILLMENT. 


S TO 


O affirm the truth ів to create it. 
To destroy anything all that is 
necessary ie to deny the truth 
regarding it. In thie way empires are 
built up and destroyed, made healthy or 
diseased, by those individuale сот» 
prising them. Зо you see it does 
make all the differences in the world 
as to what we think and believe; if we 
. think and believe falsehoods or lies we 
reap the results of lying while on the 
other band if we affirm and believe the 
truth, health, harmony and happiness 
resulta to individuale ав well as to na- 
tions. We witness the effects upon 
the race today that has accepted the 
Darwinian theory. They believe them 
selves tobe monkeys and they are 
psychologized into the belief and truly 
wemay say they act more like monkeys 
than men, whieh is proof of the law 
that like begets like. 
Just in proportion to their obedience 
of this law of Nature or Deity, ‘‘it is 
God's way," and the sooner we realize 


it, and obey it, the sooner we aa indi- 
vidual and nations, will enjoy health 
and harmony upon earth; whatsoever 
we sow we must likewise reap. The 
question of questions for each one to 
answer ів “What is Truth?" Each 
one will be compelled to give ап an- 
swer according to their concepfions of 
Truth on all subjects and upon all re- 
lations to life. Now as no two indi- 
viduals have the same ideas regarding 
“What is Truth," it is self evident that 
Truth is like its author, the Spiritual 
Sun, it is Light, Life, Heat, Magnet- 
ism, Electricity and Mechanieal Force, 
Life and Love, whilst its oppowite ex- 
pression is Darkness, Disease, Suffer- 
ing, Misery and Death of every kind 
and degree, just in proportion to the 
magnitude of the thought embodying 
it. In other words it is vibration of 
the Sun’s rays in harmony or discord 
that gives us all that we suffer or en- 
joy. These mighty forces create and 
destroy universes of Life's manifesta- 
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tions in forma of planets, comete, me- 
teors and other planetary bodies that 
inhabit space as well as their inhabi- 
tants of vegetable, tree, plant, cereal 
and animal as well as human life. 

All that is formed is subject to this 
law of change, disintegration or death. 
To deny Deity as the Spiritual Sun of 
all life and its manifestations is to ded- 
icate ourselves to destruction, ‘which a 
portion of our races have been doing 
unconsciously perhaps, hence they are 
guilty of self-destruction by reason of 
their ignorance of our creative powers 
when exercised in denial or affirmation 
of the Truth. 

National infidelity is apparent in the 
downfall of all of our systems of 
thought as expressed by our ancestors 
simply because of our ignorance of the 
true meaning of the language of pic- 
tures, symbols and hieroglyphics, in 
which they clothed the spirit of Truth, 
aa they conceived it tobe. Ourcritics 
of “Тһе higher criticism," have led 
the way into darkness and death in- 
stead of the light of Diety where it ie 
clearly seen there is no difference ex- 
cept in degree and expression between 
our ideas of Truth and those of old as 
revenled in their writings when inter- 
preted in the spirit by the spirit of 
Truth. Jesus said He was the Truth, 
the Life, the Light, the Way to immor- 
tal life, that He and the Father were 
One, and the things that I do ye shall 
do, which is proof positive that He did 
not think of Himself in any other than 
& perfectly rounded out, developed 
man, in other words, He was conscious 
of being a гау of the Spiritual Sun. 
And one with it in essence and purity. 
He also said the same was in store for 
every one of us when we had attained 
unto the same degree of spirituai evo- 
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luton; and greater things shall ye du 
because of the higher evolution of the 
creative forces that will © operate 
through you as time evolves better 
and more perfect conditions upon the 
planet and for the races of mankind 
that inhabitit. This proves Jesus to 
have been an initiate of Nature’s Cyc- 
lic Laws of creation, He was educated 
by the priests of Egypt into the Her- 
metic mysteries, which means sealed 
and secret, and He was an Adent of a 
higher order in their comprehension 
and practical application as a Magi- 
cian, as witness the wonderful power 
He exercised over disease and death 
by curing the multitudes of their afflic- 
tion and finally triumphing over death 
itself. He had attained to that degree 
of wisdom that enabled Him to lay 
down his life and to take it up again, 
in other words, He could separate His 
astral body from His physical body at 
will, an achievement daily enacted by 
quite a number of developed souls, 
both before and after His advent, as 
there are numbers of individuals upon 
earth today that realize their power to 
do the same things that Jesus did, thus 
proving His teachings to be true, the 
same things which He did they can 
likewise do because of their have de- 
veloped their spiritual powers to the 
same degree that enabled Him ёо do 
all these, so called, miracles which are 
now known to be but natural to the 
perfectly developed man. Man has а 
physical body likwise an astral body 
and a spiritual body; the fully devel- 
oped spiritual man ean separate his 
astral and spiritual bodies from his 
physical body at will, and lock it up 
and go off into the astral and spiritual 
worlds that surround this physical 
world and explore them just as he can 
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this lower world, and return with the 
knowledge gained by his astral jour- 
neys and voyages on that plane of 
universal life. Todo this man must 
know himself and his relation to na- 
ture on the physical, astral and spirit- 
ual planes of life, as ап epitome of it, 
a microcosm in the great macrocosm, 
man in God or Deity, as an emanation 
from Him; this knowledge of himself 
enables him to create for himself his 
heavens and hells, just as he wills ac- 
cording to his knowledge and wisdom. 
He learns to obey all of the lews in- 
herent in his being by experiencing 
them in their two-fold action and re- 
action ав positive and negative, as 
creator and destroyer of his own rela- 
tions to the universe of which he real- 
tzes himself as a microcosmic part in- 
finite as the spirit from which he was 
evolved, creating and destroying his 
own creations to improve upon them 
аз be grows wiser from experience, 
suffering or enjoying. 

This wisdom can come only in this 
way, he knows only that which he has 
experienced, to master his relations to 
Nature he must obey her laws of har- 
mony as they are truth, they are love, 
they are life, they are light, whilst 
their opposite or negative, manifesta- 
tions are darkness and death, which 
, reaults in changes of form and func- 
tion on every planeof life. Expe- 
rience gained from this knowledge 
gives understanding and wisdom, 
which is the Truth itself, and makes 
ite possessor free indeed to obey or 
disobey his own will in oreating or 
destroying his own creations as fancy 
dictates. This is God in man and man 
in God, the highest intelligence that 
is evolved through the human form di- 
vine,man. This consciousness of this 
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knowledge is heaven within his body 
as the temple of Godinform; it is the 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
Solomon’s Temple built without the 
sound of hammer or saw. 

This knowledge is forced upon him 
by reason of his realization of the 
truth of who he is and his relations to 
his God; he senses that he is in eter- 
nity now, that there is no beginning 
nor en і to the great ocean of spirit to 
which he belongs and in which he 
lives, moves and has his being, that 
he is immortal deathless spirit, & 
part of all life limited only by his 
knowledge and willability as creator 
and destroyer of the relations that en- 
viron him. This truth compe!s him to 
recognize and realize his obligations 
and responsibilities to all with whom 
he is surrouuded, be that on the phys- 
ical, astral o es of life. 
lf awakened to consciousness while 
yet inhabiting his physical body he 
can truthfully teach his fellows of that 
piane all that he knows of Life. This 
knowledge may not accord with the 
experiences of others that have pre- 
ceded him nor with those to follow, 
therefore, it cannot be taken ав infal- 
lible truth or as guide to others as no 
two individuals have or can experi- 
ence the same truths in the same way, 
therefore, all truth ie relative to each 
individual as they are but parts of the 
great one Life we call God or Deity, 
and ot His life as He experiences it. 
We know absolutely nothing, nor can 
we ever know beyond the experiences 
of own relative relations to Him. 

| Denver, Colorado. 


A Vision of the Lost Atlantis. 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE MEDIUMSHIP OF MRS. MARGARET OLIVE JORDAN. 


| 


FTER carefully reading Dr. 
Peebles exhaustive testimony 
pro and con concerning pre-ex- 

istence I wish to here record a message 
which was given ап authoress friend 
of mine, Margaret Olive Jordan of San 
Antonio, Texas, which needs no expla- 
nation and is given simply for thought 
and consideration. 

"You ask а sketch of the experi- 
ences which have so far unfolded my 
life and being into personality.—in- 
deed how much more can one: give? 
So vastislife's unfolding, so grand 
its limitless flower strewn meanderings 
that like the blossom unmindful that it 
once was but a shriveled bud, or the 
towering man thoughtless of once ap- 
pearing in the role of a prattling swag- 
gering babe, grows into beauty of ex- 
pression, so each individual leaps from 
height to height, from shore to shore, 
and in retrospection of the journey's 
startling (?) scenes can but say, they 
are fragments at the best. The mortal 
pilgrimage of a king doth rob him of 
the untrammeled freedom of the sub- 
ject, even more than the striving econ- 
omy of the subject prevents him the 
homage of & king. Mighty Justice 
bends to Mercy's pleading tones and 
Law finds just fulfillment in the domi- 
nance of Love, so Man—the conquerer 
of Time and proud heir of Eternity's 
vast belongings—shall garner up the 
fragments of experiences, here and 
there, which together, will unfold him 
ALL. Wondrous Memory becomes so 
mindful of our joyous necessities that 


she hangs the pictures that best will , 
hold our striving energies to the growth 
which we need most, so let each of us 
relate some of the scenes which have 
stored themselves closest to the pres- 
ent requirements. 

When fair yet mighty Atlantis stood 
with towering majesty of life, and gave 
foundation for the thought which 
prompted Egypt's mysteries, there 
stood as companion, in thought and 


:deed, my own beloved Muwaneyel 


(Mu-one-isle). There Destiny rous- 
ed me from the long pent rest which 
followed my ministrations to the God- 
dess of Mirth, and most generously 
placed me within the station of Prin- 
cess Herculinea. A father's kingly 
majesty moved me to stand with shoul- 
ders high above subjects who bowed 
with ready апай тові willing homage 
at my feet, in worshipful recognition 
of a Princess and a Priestess ав well. 
Our forms were well proportioned but 
to you exceeding small, for three feet 
nine would measure full a man to ma- 
turity grown. Our features, like our 
bodies, small, but regular and pointed, 
firm set,and marked well the deter- 
mined spirit which dwelt within but 
that it might have a stronghold from 
which to reach and move to strictest 
obedience the every moving thing that 
fell athwart its way. Each human at- 
tribute, fancy, hope or swaying emo- 
tion, lived deified within the sacred 
precincts*of some cloistered temp е 
wall; and there Priest, Priestess and 
Virgins fair, and many too, ministered 
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to the Principles thus impersonated. 
The happy people, listened with un- 
criticising trust, the speaking of the 
oracles. Peace beyond description, 
existed between the Temporal and 
Ecclesiastical governments, because a 
loyal people waited upon King and 
Priést, and in turn received the proper 
recognition for their worth. A tithe 
was claimed, but full reward was 
promptly given for each hour of toil or 
worshipful devotion. 

Thus I lived in splendor and ease, 
with maids a host, whoin their youth- 
ful bloom of beauty each strove, but 
to add grace and worth, to their belov- 
ed Princess Hereulinea. Much detail 
I must leave untold and hasten to the 
time when Destiny removed my own 
beloved Muwaneyel and there rose the 
new and now farfamed America. As 
a sprig will float for many and many 
miles, and then taking root, give to its 
kind in fruitful growth, so these be- 
loved of my own heart and realm clung 
to the quaking, seething, chaotic mass 
which builded for another onward step 
the land which you now call Home, 
and as such hold right dear. Deep 
sunken in the Great American Desert, 
lie the workings of their hands, and 
there certain and many evidences of 
the things which I shall yet reveal to 
you, and those chosen ones whom Des- 
tiny hath declared shall open wide the 
long lashed gates of hidden lore to add 
luster unspeakable to the growing wis- 
dom of the Times. These smail dark 
skinned people builded the temples, 
some of which crude and ruthless 
hands have desecrated by unearthing, 
in Mexico and Arizona, which holdthe 
key that shows to each who looks, e’en 
though he runs, that Egypt’s wisdom 
and the western intellectual worth are 
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kindred even as the blue of east and 
west are related in substance as in 
color. Asfrom a long and restful 
slumber | was aroused to find my be- 
loved Muwaneyel gone, and in her 
stead a land richin promise of yield- 
ing fruition, well worth the seeking of 
agreatand mighty people. Destiny 
hath placed many of my near kin and 
best loved souls in fleshy temples here 
to further learn the vast and far-ex- 
tended growth which unfolde the 
beauty and magnificence of the Ego. 
I desire not to know how long I shall 
hover in astral form to lovingly watch 
and minister, ere I shall press the 
sands of earth, which clinging to the 
Air, a molten mass (a productive 
sphere) and then,—moved by Fire 
which cleanses and makes pure the 
netted tarnishes of restlessness, she 
bathes again in refreshing Water, 
from which springs not only the foun- 
tain spray, but the Fountain-Jets, 
which play in Sunshine (Motion) in 
ten thousand times ten thousand forms 
each beautiful in its way, expressive 
of the Power Unknowable that moves, 
thus speaking in tones subdued yet 
soulfully comprehensive. The iridi- 
vidual influence is intensely supreme, 
inevery phase of its varied expres- 
sions, and so I WAIT the moving tide 
of Destiny which with unerring exact- 
ness moves forward to higher and still 
higher heights of Beauty, Power and 
Wisdom. 

If I can touch the strings of some kin- 
dred soul now strung upon the harp of 
mortality, to waken music which but 
thrills with soothing Peace; or if I can 
sing one song in tones that will lull to 
rest the impatient striving one; or 
again if I can ministerin an humble 
manner, to the Great Eternal, while 
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individualized in form of MAN, to lift whom this may come, and join me in 
the means óf expression to that plane the trustful state which is ours but to 
where Justice is recognized (for she possess and then enjoy. When Time 
rules whether seen or no) that this shall slip into the great and certain 
mighty majestic Self may bask in the clasp of Eternity and Space shall be 
invigorating sheen of Truth, then Tam but one extended plane of recognized 
content,—and in fact, Y am content be possibilities,—then still, shall I live in 
it as it may— for I wait that ever cer- the self same Air that I live within to- 
tain tide which bears each and all to day,—’twill only be a more refined and 
his own place. subtle state. 
Come then each kindred soul to 


Doing Today. 


The way to prepare fur the morrow As radiant in mind, 

Is to use today aright, Asin them ever you can set 
And let the troubles we borrow With eyes that are not blind. 

; Sa у. ы: 

Rest in oblivion’s night. The very best that can be done 
Every day brings cares and duties Is enough for each day; 

Sufficient for our strength; Nor need a greater prize be won 
Then how foolish and how fruitless, Than is given in this way. 

We dearly learn at length Enough of mirth and sunshine 
Are anticipated troubles Comes to us every day, 

That may not ever come, If to accept them we incline, 
And our fears prove only bubbles To drive the blues away. 

Which burst ere reaching home. | Mrs. С. К. SMITH. 
Best let the past and future be San Diego, California. 


Z/ XS 


| 
| 
Bv Pror J. S. LovELAND. | 


| Religion Defined and Applied. 
| 


As municipalities in various places 
have imposed licenses upon Spiritualist 
mediums, some mediums have refused to 
secure licenses on the ground that Spir- 
itualism is one phase of religion, and that 
mediumship is a manifestitation or mode 
vf :eligious activity. For this refusal 
to obtain licenses some have been arrest- 
ed and fined as violators of a supposed 
legitimate law. 

Since the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees complete religious lib- 
erty to every person, the crucial point to 
be settled in the decision of these cases 
consists in answering the following ques- 
tions. Is Spiritualism religion? Hence 
is mediumship a manifestation of relig- 
ion? 

To settle this question there must be a 
correct and exhaustive definition of the 
word religion. It is a somewhat singular 
fact that our churches are continually 
using the word, and yet it is found but 
twice in the New Testament. Jesus never 
used it. Paul used it once when he de- 
clared that he lived after "the straight- 
est sect of our religion ;" which is the 
Jewish. James uses it once and gives a 
free definition. He says: "Pure relig- 
ion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this: То visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world." If 
James be authority, religion is service 
to humanity and keeping a moral char- 
acter. Ín other words it is conduct and 
character, opinions being entirely es- 
chewed. According to Paul the Phar- 
isees were a religious sect, but they had 
doctrines and a vast mass of ceremonial 
observances. At the present time we 
have a great number of svstems which 
are termed religious. and it is assumed 
there is a true religion and many false 


ones. If this position be granted, it 
would still be a fact that our constitu- 
tion guarantees protection to the false 
system of religion as absolutely as to the 


true, for it makes no distinction. It 
makes no definition of the term re- 
ligion, but leaves that to the profess- 
отв themselves. 


No one of the many assumed systema 
of religious teaching has any right to 
impose its definition ona community as 
authoritative. The Brahmin, Buddhist 
Jew, Mohammedan and Christian are all 
protected by our constitution. But there 
are most essential differences in these 
systems; for instance, the majority 
of Christians worship Jesus Christ as 
God. He is the second person of the tri- 
une Godhead. The Jew and the Moham- 
medan reject this with horror, for to 
them Christians are the greatest idola- 
tors, worshipping a mere man as the Su- 
preme Deity. There is hardly any pre- 
tense that Christianity does not teach re- 
ligion, and while Catholic and Protestant 
are hitterly opposed to each other, yet 
koth claim to be Christian. 

The question, What is religion? be- 
comes more and more important in view 
of these, and other analogous facts that 
are not here presented. A correct defin- 
ition must cover all these cases, or else 
we shall be compelled to say that only one 
of them is religion and all the rest mere 
pretenses. A true definition will cover 
all these cases, and all others where the 
claim of religion is put forth. The def- 
inition is this: Religion is the mental 
and emotional attitude of intelligent be- 
ines toward the invisible. This definition 
makes all men religious. But they are 
divided into two classes, positive and 
negative. The positive class affirm that 
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the invisible is more real than the vis- 
ible and that man will live on in the in- 
visible future as conscious as in the vis- 
ible present. The attitude of the nega- 
live class is that the present life is all, 
and that the invisible future is a perfect 
blank so far as any continued conscious- 
ress after physical death is concerned. 
Ueath to them ends all of consicous, sen- 
sue] life. No one can fail to see, that 
i-sed upon this fundamental definition 
.. ‘eligion, there may be an infinite di- 
versity of ideas and practices, depend- 
ing upon time, place and evolution. 
There will-be the monotheism of certain 
phases the polytheism of some. the tri- 
teism of trinitarianism of others, and 
atheism and pantheism of still others; 
while ancestor worship will embrace 
hundreds of millions more. When we 
come to the observances of rites and cere- 
ivories, the variations are absolutely in- 
"umerable. and are from the most ab- 
surd to the most revolting and barbarous. 
Urt all these are systems of religion. ' 

This definition being true, Spiritualism 
ic religion. and Spiritualists are religious 
seaple. They are also positive religion- 
iss. for thev affirm the most positive 
c^-vietio" of continued conscious exist- 
They go as far as the Apostle 
Dart and sav, "We know" that if this 
p'vsieal body he dissolved we have a 
ton ite] bady“ which will live on 
theaveh the aves of the future. Hence, 
then are the most positive of any class 
at relieionists to be found. 

So far as public manifestitations are 
concerned, the Spiritualists have no elab- 
orate forms. They are comparatively 
simple. "Phe circle. platform lecture and 
Tessare giving are the principal phases. 
The lecturers are normal, impressional 
and trance speakers. The circle was the 
primal place where mediumistic manifes- 
tations were first given, and messages 
from the departed are given in the circle, 
from the platform. япа in private read- 
ines, There are two purposes in all man- 
ifestation of the different svstems of 
religion: т, The edification of its ad- 
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herents; and 2, The conversion of out- 
siders. Spiritualisis follow the common 
practice; they work for the enjoyment 
of their own religious belief and to con- 
vert others to their mode of thinking. 
The most potent method for the con- 
version of unbelievers are the tests given 
in private readings, at the circles, and on 
the platform. This inauguration of giv- 
ing tests and messages was for the ex- 
press purpose of convincing the skepti- 
cal masses. It was not commenced with 
any thought or purpose of commercial- 
ism, but it soon became so much in de- 
mand that it took all the time and ener- 
gies of the acting mediums. The ques- 
tion then arose. how could they live? 
Since time and energy were consumed. 
the medium must be remunerated or quit 
the work. The real medium like Paul 
declares: “Woe is unto me, if I preach 
not the gospel," for to him it is a matter 
of conscience, the imperative demand of 
duty, because he holds the gates te- 
tween the invisible future and the visible 
present. 

This makes him the called minisier 
of the positive religion. The Spiritual- 
ists accept and recognize him as such, 
and he proceeds to do his duty, imposing 
a charge for his labor as a recompense 
and means to live. Whereupon, because 
Ге is performing his duty according to 
lis reliv'ous belief as set forth in his 
article of faith and receiving compensa- 
tion for time and service in the best way 
he knows, the municipality of Los Angel- 
es arrests him for not paying a license. 

The Spiritualists’ organization being 
in the initial stage of formation, is ob- 
liged to leave many things to local and 
individual management. In mary ways 
the practice of the old church is followed 
whose ministers are paid—supported— 
and that supports is furnished in differ- 
ferent ways. For baptisms, confirma- 
tions, marriages, masses, еїс.. direct pav- 
ment is made. Collections are made. 
tithes imposed, and subscriptions taken. 
But no attempt is made to compel the«c 
priests and preachers to takeorta li- 
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eense. Why not? 

‘the Spiritualists authorize their min- 
isiers to do their work and leave them 
io adopt various methods for support, 
thus they follow, in part, the same meth- 
uds practiced by ministers of other sys- 
.ems of religion, The clergman con- 
tracts with a church for his services at 
so many hundred or thousand dollars 
a vear. Surely this is business, for a con- 
tract means business in the financial 
sense, The Spiritualist minister stipu- 
lates that each attendant pay a dime at 
the door, a specified sum at the circle and 
for a private reading. Is this more of 
business than the priest taking pay for 
masses, etc? The object in both cases is 
to secure support to the means by which 
religion can be kept before the people. 
The objection offered to this is that the 
Spiritualist minister, the medium, gives 
advice ahout secular matters, tells where 
lost things may be found and sometimes 
foretells the future. Very well, the priest 
in the confessional gives advice and di- 
rection as to secular matters; and the 
sermons of the clergy abound with dis- 
cussion of secular and business affairs. 
Is there any great question affecting the 
welfare of the people financially, socially 
or irorally, that the clergy do not dis- 
cuss? Then why should not the medium 
iwirister? Do they tell where lost things 
may be found? Very well, so did the 
great prophet Samuel. Was it not part 
of his business? And did he not take a 
recompense therefor? But the Los An- 
veles municipality would term him a for- 
tune-teller. then arrest and fine him un- 
less he took out a license. 

Dut the crowning sin of  mediums 
seems to be foretelling the future. Is 
there anvthing more absolutely demon- 
strated than the fact of prophecy? "That 
a most wonderful prediction was given to 
а company of utter skeptics in the early 
period of the French Revolution is doubt- 
ed by no one familiar with history. When 
prophecy comes it is like an overwhelm- 
ing wave, for it sweeps everything from 
the consciousness but itself and then gives 
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itself utterance. Sometimes it comes in 
a dream, as in the case cf the Empress 
of Japan. when the wonderful success 
of the Japanese navy was foretold. 

In accepting recompense for religious 
rites and observances the Spiritualists are 
in accord with all forms of religious 
service through all the ages. Hence, to 

te Spiritualists from «ther re- 
ligionists, and mediums from other min- 
isters, and to seek to reduce their reli- 
gon to a level with fortune-telling and 
jugglery, and to place duly authorized 
and reputable demiumistic Spiritualist 
ministers on the plane of cheats and 
frauds is an act of the grossest injustice. 
It is a flagrant violation of the principle 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
an overturning of our constitutional 
guarantee of protection for one's religious 
rights. 

Foregoing a legitimate criticism of our 
license system. there seems but one rea- 
son for a license law ; namely, a method 
to raise means to carry on government. 
In this case all forms of legitimate busi- 
ness should contribute in proportion to 
the profits realized. Mediums would not 
object to license on that ground, if min- 
isters of other systems of religious teach- 
ing are required to do the same. but their 
contributions would then be infinitesimal 
in amount. 

The true medium cannot afford to he 
licensed, as this would be an acknowl- 
edement that he is not engaged in a reli- 
gious work. that the  authoritv which 
chartered the Spiritualist organization 
acted illegally and that Spiritualists have 
not the same right in the liberty of con- 
science respecting their methods of teach- 
ing and worship as those who differ from 
them in their religious belief. 

Every American citizen should be 
proud that the religious liberty earned 
by the founders of our government has 
made a lasting impression upon the whole 
of earth's inhabitants which will grow 
and expand until a universal freedom of 
conscience shall open the doorway for 
loosening the bonds that have held hu- 


LOVES WASTEFULNESS. 


man minds in slavery to ignorant super- 
stition and letting the redeeming light of 
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scientific knowledge into the darkness of 
transmitted ignorance. 


! Love's Wastefulness. 


O WHAT purpose hath this waste 
of the ointment been made?— 
Mark xiv, 4. 


Love is a foolish thing to the man who 
has none; it is wasteful, extravagant, 
fruitless. Yet the riches of life spring 
from the wastes of love. Frigid phar- 
isees always are ready to sit and calcu- 
late what might have been done with the 
money that a great loving heart flung 
away. Ifthey had fed the poor of all 
the Crient with their pennies the deed 
would have been forgotten long ago; it 
would have borne far less fruit than the 
act of the woman that looked so like folly 
to them. 

'To the calm economist love makes 
many mistakes; but heaven sees her 
prodigality is but seed sowing. The har- 
vest lasts through the ages. It is not 
the good we do with calculating nicety 
that counts for most; that is but charity. 
Never until love lays hold of our lives 
ard we fling away some things that men 
s^v we should prize do we know the joy 
of giving. ; ў 

Тһе world forgets the wise things it 
has done—the things that seem wise at 
the time of their doing. "The world re- 
members the foolish things, those that 
men despised, counted quixotic, foolish 
and wasteful. It is a good deal more 


likely to remember Joseph’s love for his 
brothers than all his executive ability in 
storing corn in Egypt. 

The day will come when we shall not 
honor men fortheir profitsin the busi- 
ness ofliving—of these we may be 
ashamed—but for their gifts to life when 
honor men for their profits in the busi- 
ness of living—of these we may be as- 
hamed—but for their gifts to life, when 
we shall know that there are no living 
without giving; that he alone finds life 
who loses it; that the measure of success 
woh loses it; that the measure of success 
is not in the things of which we may die 
possessed, but the things of which our 


_living has made the world to be possess- 


ed. 


It is selfishness that makes a man a 
mural pauper. No matter how success- 
ful he may have been in acquiring riches, 
he goes out of this world morally desti- 
tute if he has failed to lose some of his 
life, to scatter some of himself as seed 
sown for the future. He тау wax fat and 
arrogant now, but none shall hang his 
head lower when life isshown in its real 
values. God pity the man who has en- 
riched his substance by impoverishing his 
soul. 

And just there lies the secret of it—the 
great advantages of love's wastes come 
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back to the giver. А man is impover- 
ished not by what he gives away, but by 
what he withholds. He is wasting his 
substance in the worst way who is seek- 
ing to store it all up for himself. The 
flowers cast their seeds with prodigal 
hands; the strict economist finds waste 
written all over nature; he knows not 
that that is the secret of her wealth. 

‘the heart grows rich by its losses; and 
as soon as we have learned that the heart 
is the true measure of the life we begin 
to find our wealth not in getting, but in 
giving. Many a man has gone down to 
death labeled a fool by this world's wis- 
dom because he has been too generous 
to accumulate anything, who yet has 
taken more out of life than all his critics 
put together. 

From the viewpoint of the infinite, 
the wastes, the follies and the losses of 
true love are more than justified. The 
odor of that ointment has come down 
through the ages. It has prompted to 
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a thousand generous deeds; п Па» taught 
man to spurn the calculating of profiis 
and losses when some great purpose ap- 
pealed to him. It has enriched the world 
with an ideal, something always and eter- 
nally worth more than all things real. 
Whoso feels a fine impulse, such as 
stirred in the woman's breast, if he be 
wise will not check or deny it. It is bet- 
ter to do the most foolish thing in love 
than the wisest in calculating selfishness. 
The choice things of our lives, the mem- 
ories we cherish, and the things that 
remain to cheer our oíten  drooping 
hearts are the fruits of just such deeds: 
they are like flowers, sweet immortelles. 
springing from the seed lavishly scat- 


‘tered by love. 


“Who talks of evif conjures into shape 
The formless thing and gives it life 
and scope. ( 
‘This is the law; then let no word escape 
That does not breathe of everlasting 


hope.” 


The Queen of the Opium Ring 


By CONSTANCE WHITE. 


It was a chilly night in late November, 
as my friend Tom Wesley and 1 walked 
down the streets of San Francisco. We 
had been attending a medical convention, 
and асове the evening had pássed 
pleasantly enough, we were both some- 
what weary. and impatient to woo the 

drowsy ER Morpheus. 

The cars had stopped running some 
time before and ds there were no cabs in 


sight, we were obliged to walk to ту 
apartments some ten blocks away. There 
was evidently something wrong with the 
electric system that night, for the streets 
were quite dark, and a cold drizzling rain 

was falling, This, coupled with the wind 
blowing in our faces made it almost im- 
possible ta see the street. I breathed a 
sigh of relief when we reached my room 
and found that my Chinese servant had 
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anticipated my arrival by preparing a 
comfortable fire in the grate and laying 
out my slippers and dressing gown 
where I could step right into them. 
lom, who was to spend the night with 
те, was not inclined to be talkative, and 
strange to say, we were neither one very 
sociable. "lhere was one subject, how- 
ever, upon which we could talk. lt had 
been brought up one evening, exciting no 
small amount ofinterest. It wasin re- 
gard to a strange order of Chinese called 
“The Opium Ring.” It had been impos- 
sible to locate their rendezvous, but it 
was known that they had committed 
some horrible crimes in the Chinese quar- 
Ter. Опе strange fact about it was this: 
It was led by a beautiful woman who 
had been designated "Тһе Queen of the 
(pium Ring." After talking for a while 
on this subject we retired, expecting to 
fall into apleasant sleep. 1 was doomed 
to disappointment, however, for just as 
I was becoming drowsy a loud peal 
came from the night bell. After a lapse 
of three or four minutes | heard it again. 
“It is probably some one in need of med- 
ical assistance,” I said to myself, and as 
1 could not neglect a duty I sprang 
into my clothes and went below. I was 
confronted by a strange sight for that 
late hour. My visitor was a woman 
Fenvily veiled. her form enveloped in a 
long, dark circular. “Who are you?” I 
said, "and what do you want?" Ignor- 
ing my question she said, “Are you Dr. 
Thorpe?" If you аге, follow me, I have 
a patient in need of your assistance." 
She had by this time thrown aside her 
veil and outer garment, revealing the fig- 
we of ^ woman tall and finely formed 
and clothed entirely in yellow. The 
dress was vellow of some soft, shimmer- 
i"7 material. long yellow gloves envel- 
oped the well moulded arms. while the 
face was entirely hidden benath a vellow 
velvet mask. I could see a pair of small, 
sharp eves gleaming through the slits 
in the mask. and as the woman drew 
nearer to me I fancied I could almost 
feel her hot breath fanning my cheek. 
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“De not be alarmed,” she said, "I have 
а purpose in view and you must assist 
n.e o carry it out.” ‘The voice was low 
and well cultivated, and seemed to pos- 
sess a magne.ic attraction, for scarcely 
knowing why, I followed the strange 
woman tothestreet, closing my office 
door behind me. Beside the curbing 
stood a large hack which we entered and 
were soon driven rapidly away. The 
rain by this time had ceased falling, but 
the curtains over the windows had been 
purposely drawn to prevent me from 
seeing the road over which we were trav- 
eling 

After half or three quarters of an hour 
the hack stopped, I was hastily seized 
and blindfolded, and led through a wind- 
ing passageway. Then the bandage was 
removed from my eyes and I found my- 
self in a large room furnished entirely in 
yellow. The walls were yellow, the fur- 
niture was yellow, and yellow lights 
hung suspended from the ceiling. А 
yellow lamp in the form of a dragon 
est a lurid light about the room, and 
over in one corner a peculiar incense 
was burning in a large flat yellow dish. 

My eyes had by this time become ac- 
customed to the remarkable brightness 
of the room, and turning around for a 
closer survey of the premises, I beheld 
the vellow woman standing beside me. 
"Dr. Thorpe." she said, “I have brought 
vou here for a purpose. Listen: You 
уе no donht heard of the Chinese or- 
der called "The Opium Ring" I drew 
hack with a shudder and said: “Why 
that is the gang who have been commit- 
ting so тапу crimes in the Chinese quar- 
ter.” А loud peal of horrible laughter 
greeted my ears and thenthe woman 
snoke again. “Do vou know.” she said. 
“that T have hroueht vou here tonight 
to attend a festival of The Opium Ring? 
Хо. of course vou don't. You may wish 
to report our proceedings to the police. 
but let me tell vou Chinatown operates 
underprotind. and even if vou should re- 
veal what уоп see it would be impossible 
for the authorities to locate us. Ah, vou 
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little know the secrets of Chinatown. 
Listen to me," she said, "and I will tell 
you more explicitly why you are here. 
1 am the Queen of the Opium Ring, and 
it is one of our customs to sacrifice a 
human being whenever we hold a festival 
as we are going to do tonight. I wish 
to test the effect of a certain poison on 
the victim of the sacrifice, and I waht 
you to help me. If after death no trace 
of the poison remains, you will be al- 
lowéd to go, but if the poison can be 
discovered, then you must stay with me 
until I have successfully accomplished 
my purpose upon another victim." As I 
was about to protest against such a thing. 
the yellow queen suddenly changed the 
subject, saying: “Behold the festival of 
The Opium Ring." Then the yellow 
walls seemed to vanish and in their place 
I saw a circle of Chinamen clothed en- 
tirely in yellow sitting upon a raised plat- 
form with long, peculiar pipes in their 
mouths. , In the center of the room upon 
a yellow cushion lay the most repulsive 
object I had ever looked upon. The fig- 
urel should judge was nearly six feet in 
length. The head and face were entirely 
devoid of hair, the mouth was a thin slit 
across the face, and the skin was yellow 
and wrinkled like parchment. The eyes 
which seeemd to be the only evidence of 
life in the creature, were sharp and black 
and glittered with a strange brightness. 
Т felt an almost uncontrollable desire to 
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spring at the thing and choke the iiíe 
out of it. Í was about to inquire of the 
Yellow Queen what the strange object 
was on the cushion, but she was no 
longer there. Then the circle of yellow- 
robed celestials vanished and I saw a 
young Chinese girl appear, her long 
hair talling like a veil behind her. Im- 
mediately following came hideous look- 
ing Chinamen almost giants in size, 
brandishing murderouslooking weap- 
ons. 'The Yellow Queen made her ap- 
pearance aga.n and I heard her sav: 
“Here is the victim of the sacrifice.” 
"Surely," I said, "this poor, defenseless 
girl is not to be sacrificed?" "She is," 
was the reply, “and here is the poison,” 
holding up a vial of transparent liquid. 
“If that girl is to be the victim, then I 
will protect her," I said. Just at this 
point the young Chinese girl sprang at 
the Yellow Queen and tore the mask 
from her face, The face was the same 
that had appeared upon the yellow cush- 
ion. The girl, who seemed to under- 
stand that I wished to protect her, ran 
toward me, but the Chinamen who evi- 
dently divined my intention, . followed 
after, their faces hideous with the rage 
they felt for me. Just as the leader 
aimed a terrific blow at my head, I 
awoke to find the perspiration standing 
in cold drops upon my forehead. ‘‘Oh, 
what a horrible dream," I said. *'"Too 
much champagne,” said T m. 
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printed, we wil 


THE LIAR WORST OF ALL. 


“There be one class o` critters in this 
here old world what 1 don't like an' fur- 
thermore 1 jest natcherly hate an` despise 
‘em, an’ that be the kind what is called 
“liars.” 


You gimme a good. straightout thief or 
n.urderer enny day stid of a liar an` ГИ 
thank ve for the gift. A murderer most 
near ginerally don't kill but once, that is, 
if the law gits him before he Мп git an- 
uther chance an’ heaps о’ times its ten 
chances out o' nine that he don't want the 
job more'n once. Then agin he is brand- 
ed for what he be, a murderer, an’ folks 
don't ekspekt him to bé a saint or enny- 
thing else. only jest what he has proved 
hisself to be. 

Whereunto a liar kin be mistook for 
most enny old thing, from a angel with- 
out wings to jest a common policeman. 


A thief don't steal enny more times 
than he kin find a good chance, "n' it 
ginerally happens most speshully when 
somethin' worth stealin which seems a 
bezgin' of him for to take it, an’ a liar 
don't tell no lies only when he's a talkin’ 
an ‘that be most nearly all the time. 


A thief ef he only kin git enuff at one 
tive. -say fifty or a hundred thousand 
dollars, ain't no thief ‘tall, he's a embez- 
zlooder. 

But ‘lowing he don't git no sich a 
chance an’ is nothin’ but jest a common 
thief we all know him to be one, an' when 
we think he's a comin’ we lock up the 
silved spoons and other valubels, an’ 
everythin’ is searene. An’ ef we don't 
fergit an` leave some door or winder open 
at night what he kin come in at. ‘taint 
much use in bein’ skeered of a thief. We 
kin lock up from a thief an’ run from a 
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send in what you think worth reproducing, giving credit when possible. | 
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murderer but there be no pertektshun 
from a liar. Truthful folks air always 
at the mercy oi a liar, for a liar is like the 
man with the mule what had a fad for 
kickin at odd times, he never knowed 
when the mule was a goin’ to break out 
or what he would be a hittin’ of next. 
A liar be ject as apt to tell 'em on his 
mother as on his best friend or worstest 
enemi, an’ you never know when he'll be 
a doin’ of it. I hate a liar wuss than I 
hate a vellow pup what will snap an' 
snarl at your heels when you ain't a 
lookin', an' lick your hand an' jump for 
je» when you air. 

There be lots o' diffrunt kinds o' liars 
but I jest want to draw vour attraktshun 
to two kinds. Fust the kind what calls 
theirselves "frank" an’ ginerally as а 
common thing sez thev air your well 
wisher `n’ dearest friend. 

Them’s the kind what will hunt up all 
the fault. which air in the dikshunari an‘ 
tell vou ‘at you've got Сепз wuss ’n’ the 
meazles an’ they be jest a tellin’. you for 
vour own good an’ bekawz they air a 
lovin’ you so. (Ef that be love I'll take 
my share out in hatin’ ef you please.) 


The uther day Itried his own game on 
one of the critters 'n what do you reckon 
he said, “Why, vou air mistook, is it pos- 
sik] you ben a knowin’ me all these 
years, ‘п think Pm like that! Oh, no, 
уон air much lackin’ in sense ef you're a 
thinkin’ во, T never lie but I be greatly 
‘fraid vou do.” Then again there be the 
liar what likes to make you feel like five 
cents worth o' nothin’. T know the breed 
near as [ kin see "em. I met one the 
day agin yesterday what said: “Oh, Mis’ 
Tubbs, vour new bunnit air the most on- 
hecomingest one Гуе seed in a long time. 
Now, I don’t say as that air same bunnit 
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wouldn't loo kall right on some folks but 
уон with vour fine, blue eves an’ auburn 
hair it shore don't be a befittin’ with.” 

[ looked that female right square front 
in the eye an' then I sez, sez I, "You air 
a lair; this here ain't my bunnit; it be- 
longs to my sister's husband's mother's 
next door naybor. Furthermore my eyes 
air rot blue but gray an’ my hair has 
been called red bv everi one in Skagtown 
Holler ever since I kin disremember.” 
That air liar never even had the sense to 
say "Good evenin'" when she left me. 
The uther an' most dangerousest kind of 
liar is the one what always tells half a 
lie an' has sich a onhandy memori as 
thev kain't remember what thev do tell. 

I've seed more heartaches, more ruined 
homes an' more broken friendships kawz- 
ed by half lies than ennything else. A 
good, healthy whole lie kin sometimes be 
met with the treatment it's a deservin' of 
an’ that be a big brick of Truth to club it 
to death with, but a sneakin; little half 
lie is slippery as a liar's konshens. if there 
be sich a thing, an' as slick as a greased 
pole. 

It’s like a “will-o-the-wisp,” now here, 
now there, an’ when vou air shore you’ve 
sot it you ain't. 

Drat on a liar, I say. 

MIS’ SAIRY JANE TUBBS, 
of Skagtown, Holler. 


Dismiss the haste from your life! 
Study to be quiet! Abate the fever 
of it. Check its hurried strivings. 
Cast from your heart its corroding 

cares. Take time! Taketime! See! 
You are passing precious opportuni- 
ties. Youare like to shatter precious 
things. Take time to think, to believe, 
to pray. Thereisnohurry. Let there 
be the profoundest earnestness, but 
no haste. You have an eternity of be- 
ing. You are living for evermore. 
And God is calling you tolive in his 
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calmness and to rest in his eternal 
love.— Dolores Star. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


The following splendid maxims by 
Thos. Davidson are taken from a circu- 
lar letter sent out by Mr. C. С. Hanson, 
President of the Atlantic Compress Co. 
and the Gulf Compress Co. to his super- 
intendents. These maxims are worthy 
of reproduction and we trust that our 
many readers will cut them out and pre- 
serve them. We desire aiso to say that 
the institution that sends out such liter- 
ature to its men is going to do a great 
deal toward moulding good citizens. 
They have a tendency to inspire men 
with a love for duty and rightinstead of 
money. 

1. Rely upon your own energies and 
do not wait for, or depend upon, other 
people. 

2. Cling with all your might to your 
own highest ideals and do not be led as- 
tray by such vulgar aims as wealth, posi 
tion, popularity. Be yourself. 

3. Your worth consists in what vou 
are, and not in what you have. What 
are, and not in what yo uhave. What 
vou are will show in what you do. 

4. Never fret, repine or envy. Do 
rot make vourself unhappy by compar- 
ing your circumstances with those of 
more fortunate men, but make the most 
of the opportunities vou have. Employ 
profitably every moment. 

5. Associate with the noblest people 
vou can find; read the best books; live 
with the mighty. Learn to be happy 
alone. 

6. Do not believe that all greatness 
and heroism are in the past. Learn to 
discover princes, prophets. heroes and 
saints among the people about you. Be 
assured they are there. 

Be оп earth what 
hope to be in Heaven. 

8. Cultivate ideal friendships and 
eather into an intimate circle all vour 


good people 
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acquaintances who are hungering for 
truth and right. Remember that Heaven 
itself can be nothing but the intimacy 
of pure and noble souls. 

9. Donot shrink from any useful or 
kindly act, however hard or repellent 
it may be. The worth of acts is measur- 
ed by the spirit in which thev are per- 
formed. i 

10. If the world despises you because 
xou do not follow its ways, pay no heed 
to it. But be sure your way is right. 

11. Ifa thousand plans fail be notdis- 
heartened. As long as vour purposes are 
right, you have not failed. 

Examine yourself every night and see 
whether you have progressed in know- 
ledge, sympathy and helpfulness during 
the day. Count every day a loss in which 
no progress has been made. 

13. Seek enjoyment in energy, not in 
lalliance. Our worth is measured solely 
by what we do. 

14. Let not your goodness be pro- 
fessional; let it be the simple, natural 
outcome of your character. "Therefore 
cultivate character. 

15. If you do wrong, say so, and 
make what atonement you can. This is 
true nobleness. Have no moral debts. 

16. When in doubt how to act, ask 
vourself what does nobility command? 

е on good terms with yourself. 

17. Look for no reward for goodness 
but goodness itself. Remember Heaven 
and Hell are utterly immoral institutions, 
if they are meant as reward and punish- 
ment. 

18. Give whatever countenance and 
help you can to every movement and in- 
stitution that is working for good. Be 
not Sectarian. 

-19. Wear no placards within or with- 
out. Be human first, 

20. Never be satisfied until you have 
understood the meaning of the world and 
the purposes of our own life, and have 
reduced your world to a rational cosmos. 


HENRY Cope. 
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LOVE the GOOD GOD, be GOOD and 
do GOOD. 


“The new "Temple of the Christian 
Scientists in Boston, erected at the cost 
of $2,000,000 is certainly the grandest 
monument erected to human gullibility 
that the world has ever seen.’’—The 
American Israelite. 


The above is a sane and sagacious 
comment from that great religious jour- 
nal. An eminent scholar, author апа 
leoturer haa published а booklet entitled 
"Which Religion has done the most mis- 
chief in the World." The Roman Cath- 
olic and the Protestant faiths, predicted 
on the assumption that Deity abrogated , 
His own Law and the Jesus was not of 
the seed of David, but of miraculous 
birth, have since that era, in "holy wars. 
persecutions and massacres slain more 
than 26,000,000 human beings and a na- 
tion termed ‘Christian'—Russia—is still 
slaughtering "The Chosen People." This 
horrid record is made still more barbar- 
ious from the demoralizing dogmas of 
the said Cults, they subvert the sane and 
inspiring teachings of the great prophets 
whose dogmas Jesus reverently proclaim- 
ed as all sufficient to save those who 
kept them. The new Cult imported the 
pre-barbaric horror—human sacrifice for 
remission of sins and thus a bankrupt 
theology was started which has demor- 
alized the nations. Able scholars, wise, 
thoroughly equipped statesmen and pro- 
phets have repudiated the malign cult: 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Mad- 
ison, Grant, Lincoln, Garfield, have re- 
pudiated the pernicious faith and its end 
cannot be far distant. In the words of 
an eminent Sermonizer—Rev. Munger. 
sagacious and accurate thinkers stand too 
near Diety to be misled by the unhold 
"rubbish" of the parasitic cult. The 
amended Voltarian dictum is the wise 
slogan: "Love the Good God, be good 
and do Good." 

. LINCOLNITE. 


* 
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CIA Bid. LABOR UNION MEET- 
ING. 
trom the Labor Advocate, Albu- 
querque. ) 


ША aoe 
© Pek 


The-e was a well attended meeting of 
Central Labor Union on Monday night, 
at which quite an amount of important 
business was attended to. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Stewart in the chair. 

The credentials of D. ©. Clivinger 
from the Bricklayers International of 
America No. 3 as a delgate was read, 
approved and the delegate duly accepted 
and given a seat in the body. 

On roll call the following trades were 
found to he duly represented: Electri- 
cians—Bippus, Vandusen and Dehn; 
Machinists—C eorge Craig; Cigarmakers 
—Carfl Rosenbuam; Stonemasons and 
Bricklavers—J. E. Penick and D. C. Cliv- 
inger: Printers—H. W. Stevens: Barbers 
Stewart, Dannenfelser and Perkivs. 

The committe appointed to confer with 
the Painters relative to affiliating asked 
for further time in which to report which 
was mranted. 

A communication from Frank A. Mor- 
rison, Secretary of the American Fed- 
etion of Labor, wa sread asking for 
information relative to the status of the 
promoters of the Rio Grande Woolen 
Mills Co. In this regard the Secretary 
of the Central Body was authorized to 
answer sume stating that the undertak- 
ine and its president, J. H. Веаггир, was 
officially indorsed by this body and we 
hoped in the near future to see a most 
worthy home enterprise wroking under 
the co-operative system in our midst and 
scattering its benefits far and wide. 

On motion dulv seconded the Central 
hody appropriated the sum of $10 to the 
San Francisco earthquake sufferers with 
regrets expressed that we could not send 
more. 

After other routine business being 
transacted. the meeting adjourned. 


SPIRITUALISTS' DEFENSE 
LEAGUE. 
Seattle, Wash., Sept. 22, нул» 
To Spiritualists and Liberal Thinkers: 
As you may be aware, one of our most 
prominent mediums of Seattle—Miss 
Rice (Mrs. Geo. Burleigh), the minister 
of the Psychic Society—was arrested in 
May last and charged with “fcriune tell- 
ing" under the State Vagrancy Law. 
The case was tried before Justice Davis 
and Miss .Rice convicted and placed 
under $100 bonds to keep the peace for 
thee months—in other words, not to en- 
gage in “fortune telling.” 


An appeal was taken to the Superior 
Court and on August 22 Judge Albert- 
son affirmed the decision of Justice 
Davis. refusing to declare the law un- 
constitutional so far as it applied to me- 
diums, but broadening its scope so aa to 
make it apply to all who foretell the fu- 
ture, whether for pay ornot, and declar- 
ing ап offense against the law for me- 
diumstogiveanything whieh could in 
anv way be construed as foretelling the 
future. 


As all Spiritualists lo: à. ther are few 
ocmmunications which cannot be con- 
strued in that way, whether of an entire- 
ly spiritual nature or those which pertain 
to (айу life: hence it follows that urder 
this decision all Spiritualists are debar- 
red from offering the usual evidence of 
continued life and proving that spirits 
do communicate with mortals. Judge 
Albertson expressly disclaimed that the 
intert of the law was to discriminate 
avainst Spiritualism as л religion( but 
Spiritualism without proof is something 
live the play of "Hamlet" with Hamlet 
left out. 

It was hoped to have Miss Rice’s case 
tested in the Supreme Court, and thus 
to have the question as to the right of 
Spiritualists to give readings, whether 
for pay or not is immaterial, declared by 
the highest court in the state. Up to the 
present there have been no decisions by 
a Supreme Court bearing on this ques- 
tion, hence in many states, Washington 
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among the number, spiritual mediums are 
lest to the mercy of intolerent and bigot- 
ed sectarians or to the, police who, in 
most cases, look upon mediums as on an 
cual footing with thieves, prostitutes 
uid gamblers. We do not wish to be 
permitted to exist on sufferance, subject 
:о prosecution by any bigoted or intol- 
«ant person who insists on a narrow 
чило, Sut that we shall enjoy to the 
fullest extent our rights as Americau cit- 
izers to practice our religion in any way 
| e see fit. so long as we do not interfere 
v. ith others, 


We must now appeal to the Legisla- 
tnre to modify the law во thatit can be 
деф to the objects for which it was 
pissed. 

То do what we contemplate will re- 
quire probably $300 (the expenses up to 
ihe present have been met), so, as all 
Spiritualists should be interested in se- 
curing justice to themselves we confi- 
dently appeal to them to help us not only 
with contributions but with personal in- 
fluence and assistance in reaching the 
members of the incoming Legislature and 
cxplaining to them the injustice to which 
v e nre subject. 

Send all contributions to D. D. Foster, 
Seccetary-Treasurer, 11214 Pike Street, 
езе, Wash. 

JOHN R. BURTON, President 


The Washington State Spiritual As- 
sociation, in convertion assembled Aug- 
vet 20-21. 1905, unanimously passed the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, The recent arrest of Miss 
Rice (Mrs. Burleigh). the regular pas- 
tor and ordained minister of the Seattle 
Psychic Society. by the police, charged 
under a state law with fortune-telling, 
vas nu outrage which should be con- 
cerned by all Spiritualists: and 

Whereas. The consideration of meas- 
ures toward building up Spiritualistic 
societies is of little use until the minis- 
ters of such societies can be insured 
arainst the recurrence of such outrage; 
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therefore - 

Resolved, That we, in convention as- 
sembled, hereby pledge ourselves to do 
all in our power to carry to a successful 
issue an appeal taken to the Superior 
Court of Seattle on Miss Rice’s behalt, 
and in the event of an adverse decision 
by said Superior Court will aid in carry- 
ing the case to the Supreme Court and 
in repealing the law which makes it pos- 
sible for mediums to be prosecuted as 
vagrants. 


A MATTER OF EVOLUTION. 
(Taken from Labor Advocate, Albu- 
querque. ) 


This is perhaps the first time in the 
history of manufacturing in the United 
States, that a man or woman has had 
as opportunity of making a small in- 
vestment with the same degree of safety, 
ov better, and upon as favorable a plan 
as the man of large means has enjoyed. 
1n fact, the first opportunity they have 
had at a'l of co-operative owning the 
machines, with which they work, togeth- 
er with the producer and the consumer. 

There has been a few attempts made 
to co-operativelv manufactur things and 
place them on thecompetitive markets, 
which is quite different from simplv tak- 
ing the raw materlal from the producers 
hands and making things for OUR 
OWN USE, pure and good. under per- 
fect sanitary and more just labor condi- 
tions: eliminatine all speculation, there- 
fore afilure—giving to each a afir labor 
exchange. 

The fact that those who produce the 
wealth do not have it; that society itself 
is menaced by an arrogant rich; a de- 
spondent, depraved poor, is evidence that 
there is not a fair labor exchanee and 
that the industries, especially mannifoc- 
uring, are not anywhere near supplvine 
societv as society should be supplied. and 
must fail o fits own inadequacy of the 
great machines of modern invention. 


. operated by a wage system taht does 


not permit of the earner buving for him- 
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self, food, shelter and clothing and of 
leaving a surplus for old age and sick- 
ness, bat that surplus is taken by the 
machire owner, is used to further explo- 
itation of labor and that this system has 
evolved out of, and was an improve- 
ment over, the one preceding, so we 
тау exject it to pass into one more scien- 
tific, that recognizes nothing but pure 
EQUALITY and JUSTICE; that stops 
short of nothing but the full product of 
one's labor to the worker. 

This is what CO-OPERATION pro- 
mises to do, itis not Utopian in its ideas 
its simple, improved business methods 
You believe in majority rule, in proper- 
ty rights, forthe majority to decide to 
own the property to which they have 
been giving:85 per cent for the privi- 
lege of using. 

These are the plans that Johney H. 
DBearrup. president of the Rio Grande 
Woolen Mills of this city, is proposing 
as а kindergarten work necessary to the 
establishing of larger end better taings. 

You may doubt its being possible to 
do. but will vou not investigate? And 
will you not putin alittle of your cash 
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and a little of your credit for the sake ui 
demonstration ? 

You will be surprised to see how easy 
it ts for thousands to do so. If you are 
interested in the plans and will join with 
us in presenting them to Union Labor of , 
the United States, just drop a line to 
Johney H. Bearrup. president of the Rio 
Crande Woolen Mills, at Albuquerque. 
N. M. By so doing, a new epoch will 
have been added to the evolution anc 
elevation of labor, in fact, place it in the 
honorous position it should occupy, in- 
stead of the dishonorous one it is now 


in. 

THERE IS NO ONE ON EARTH 
THAT CAN DO THIS BUT THE 
ALL THAT WE BELONG TO, AND 
ALL THAT WE NEED TO DO IS 
TO WILL IT. 

The Labor Unions of the United States 
have eaíned the executive ability right 
in their halls to successfully conduct their 
own industries. 

The Labor Advocate earnestly requests 
that the union men of the country look 
irto this proposition and to take hold of 
it if they think it a worthy опе. We do. 


The Life Religious. 


By Rev. Joun W. RING, 


Each soul hath sprung from some great 
А soutce, 

The force of which doth guide, 

With perfect law its onward course— 
Nor will it be denied, 

That as the ocean draws the dew, 

From highest mountain wood, 


Even so. each soul with hopeful view 
[s drawn tow'td central good. 
Now some may seek to walk the path, 


. With trembling feet, and fear 


That this great source, is filled with 
wrath, 
And torments' waiting near; 
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Ür some may go just as they feel, 

And laugh or cry or sing, 

хапе turn to cloister wails and kneel, 

And think a demon's sting 

Each impulse not by their creed taught. 

Thus, taking man as all, 

Count Natures promptings as 
naught 

They to the unknown call. 

But though they fear or deem all best, 

vor live in constant prayer 

1 nough they deny, all law, and jest, 

t "bands just over there," 

Yet magnet-like this mighty source 

Draws ihrough lifes tangled wood 

lach soul along its varied course 

Unto the perfect good. 


In eevry age and clime and in a multi- 
iude of ways men have sought to know 
of the Source of being; and their con- 
clusions have formed the various reli- 
ions. The similarity of each and all 
religions indicates not only their rela- 
tionship to each other but a common 


but 


-ource from which they all came. Around: 


these points of human good which 
strengthen, teach and comfort the race 
are, in everY instance clustered creeds, 
ceremonies and holy (?) threats indica- 
Гуе of the condition of the people and 
the place in which they live. 

All religióus history is written with 
life blood and ilustrated with human 
torches because each religion as it grows 
in prominence and power forgets toler- 
ance, and bigot-like seek to control even 
if by force. Regardless the bigotry and 
ignorance of religious teachings the pure 
Пећ of human brotherhood shines into 
the lives of some and leads them to try 
vet once again to have a religion of fact 
rot fancy, of. demonstrated Truth, not 
miraculous revelation. There has never 
been a human soul void of religious as- 
piration (to know spiritual things). vet 
many minds have never sought for a 
scientific explanation of a single thing 
in life; but all that actually sustains in 
relieion or lives оп when creeds crum- 
ble and formulas pass is the simple scien- 
tific fact around which is built the fan- 
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сш fabric. Spiritualism stands in the 
world today advocating toleranée; her 
majestic figure is recognized. as the em- 
buanunent ot scientific tacts which permit 
of philosophical demonstration. 

Spirit communion the rejected stone 
in every religious arch has as a scientific 
fact linked mortal and immortal life in 
unyielding clasp; has awakened most 
inetnse emotions in the minds of all who 
think seriously of it. 

The scientific factthat the spirits of 
murderers and undeveloped beings re- 
turn to the denizens of earth life arouses 
the true religious spirit. ("As ye have 
done it unto the least of them ye have 
done it unto me.") 

Science may prompt man to learn the 
facts that undeveloped souls return to 
earth life for assistance to unfold and 
that it is possible to hold circles ог 
seances for the express purpose of aiding 
darkened souls; it may lead man to re- 
joice that it tr possible for exalted in- 
telligences to reveal much of the after 
life, but it takes the awakening of man's 
religious self to say to the undeveloped 
brothers or sister in the spirit life: "I in 
no wise condemn you, and with human 
love I will give such light as I can to 
lead you higher;" that enables man to 
apply the teaching received to make life 
noble and true. By religion I mean the 
in-dwelling and constantly manifest 
spirit of Love that has breathed in some 
form in all the rubbish that has been 
heaped before the world and called reli- 
gion. 

From Sinai where such ceremonies as 
killing goats and smearing the blood on 
the ears of the priest were ordered and 
the confiscation of woman's virtue was 
justified is heard. “Honor thy Father 
and thy Mother. Steal not, Kill not, 
covet not.” Prince Gautama gives voice 
to sentiments that are beautiful, inspir- 
ing and truly religious, according to the 
highest sense of the term. 

“Ye are not bound! the soul of things is 
sweet, 
The heart of being is 


celestial rest; 
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Stronger than woe is will; that 
which was good. 
Doth pass to better-best. 


Ye suffer, from yourselves. None else 


compels, 

Nore other holds you that ye live and 
die, А 

Апа ан upon the wheel and hug and 
iss 


Its spokes of agony. 
Its tire of tears, its nave of nothingness !" 

The Golden Rule of Jesus is but a quo- 
tation. from every religion, history men- 
tions. 

The stern, cold facts of Science like 
flint produce the spark (the thought) 
which falls upon the hurnan heart, that 
tirder-like springs into a flame of reli- 
gious fervor—a desire to know spiritual 
things and apply them to the experiences 
of each passing day. 

The age demands a clearance of rub- 


bish which lies stagnant upon the people 
with claims of being religion. 

The waves of progress which flow 
vrceasingly from the Source of Being 
has carried us to this point iu human 
development. 


Scientific religion is a possible thing. . 


“piritualism with her many scientific 
problems proven to the world aroused an 
emotion in them which I call religion. 

To recognize that an underlving Law 
of Good sustains. 

To realize that all expressions of Life 
are eternal like the Law and their course 
tends upward and onward. (Whether it 
suits meornot.) Tofeel my relationship 
to each and all, seen and unseen and to 
use every energy I possess for the gen- 
eral good. knowing that good and right 
thoughts and things never cease in their 
7peration for Merciful Justice and Lov- 
ing Law. 


| Woman Bs A Mother. 


Bv Miss IDA GREGORY. 


Woman is a creature ot "infinite vari- 
cty” and there are infinite varieties of 
women. : 

Indeed there are so many that it would 
be the essence of folly for me to attempt 
to write of an hundredth part of them. 
Therefore, believing that опе should 
when possible deal with the subjects in 
which they are most interested, I shall 
take the two nearest my heart, first: 
woman, as a mother; second, ihe woman 
of advanced vears. 

There is one trait in human nature that 
has always appealed to me as being espe- 


cially lovable, and that is ' unselfishness.” 
While I find this trait more or less de- 
veloped in all with whom 1 come in con- 
tact, in none de I find it so pronounce? 
as in the mother. Who clings to us in 
trouble or sorrow, who rejoices in our 
joy and weeps with us in our grief, who 
nurses us through illness unselfishly and 
tirelessly, but the mother? 

Who, in our childhood days offers up 
pravers for us from a loving, anxious 
heart and teaches us beautiful truths by 
which we mav grow into lives of useful- 
ness, but the mother? And when those 
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teachings seem to have failed and trials, 
¿ven disgrace stares us in the tace, who 
--апиз .eduy to defend us even if need 
be with lite itself, but the mother? 
some may say, “All mothers are not 
alike and sometimes there are cases of 
cruelty to children in which the mother 
has figured prominently." This 1 admit, 
but such cases are both unnatural and 
fare, m fact, so much so that they excite 
more than the usual nine days’ wonder 
and the remark is invariably made, 
"What an unnatural mother !" 

The average mother deserves all the 
honor and praise we can give and 1, for 
ore, will always corsider her ss oae of 
the highest types of womanhood. 

| fird in the maiority of women of ad- 
vanced years a pathetic living in the past 
and a cheerful, patient waiting for the 
t-ture, a future that comes only with the 
ylorious dawning of God's perfect day. 

Rut alas! I find also a want, a hunger 
that can so easily be supplied but through 
thoughtfullness seldom is. This want 
vos first hroveht to my attentign in a 
зулу that touched me deeply. When I 
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was a child of fourteen a dear, old lady 
ої seventy came to me and said, "Child, 
won t you give me just one kiss? 1 once 
had a daughter like you but she is gone 
now—waiting over on the Other Side for 
mother and 1 am so lonely and hungry 
for love. I have no one in all the wide 
world to love me and no one ever wants 
to kiss me." 

Since that day I have often wondered 
if there are not many like her, women 
"hungry for love"—some with families 
and friends around them who never think 
to kiss the sweet, wrinkled faces or offer 
a loving word. 

Oh, there is so much unused love in 
this world —lovelying deep within the 
recesses of the heart, so deep that it sel- 
dom shows itself by word or deed. 

It reminds me of a hinge that becomes 
rusty through neglect and unfit for use 
until thoroughly oiled. 

If we would oil our love for these dear 
souls with a kindly word, a tender kiss 
or even a loving look now and then, how 
much brighter and happier their lives 
would be! 


Such is Life. 


By Rev. Jonn W. RING. 


My soul looks up from childhood's day, 
Cures were few and fleeting; 

When stronger hands made smooth my way, 
Aud joys sped with greeting. 

Still now the waves of conatant strife 

So softly murmur, “Such is Life.” 


I still look up through burning tears, 
Though they with light are shining, 

And many times, like dews of years, 
They soothe my heart’s repining, 

And heal the ugly wounds of strife— 

1 know full well that, “Such is Life." 

My heart looks up when forms lie low, 
Of those my love I’ve дїп; 

1 hope and trust and pray and know 


That from Death’s ashes heav'n 
Will rise, love's token over strife, 
And, trusting still, sing, “Such is Life.” 
‘When those I’ve loved falee go away 

I sit sad and weeping, 

But looking up soon smiling вау, 

“They still are in God's keeping." 
Though absence pierces like a knife, 

I can but know that “Such is Life." 
So, ТП look up at mofn and night, 

Sraile through tears or laughter, 
For Justice, Order, Law and Right . 

Know what they are after; 

And all these scenes with shadows rife, 
Must have a meaning—''Such is Life.’, 
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The Western Publisher, a magazine 
for editors only, published in Chicago, 
Illinois, has been working overtime 
lately in defending the merchants of 
the small towns over the country from 
the encroachments of the large mail 
order houses. It cares nothing for 
the country merchant but it realizes 
that his advertising із the country ed- 
itor's most valuable asset in many 
cases and its loss means bankruptcy 
to that gentleman. 

Many long years’ experience as a 
country editor has taught us that all 
the Western Publisher says about 
the importance of the advertising of 
the country merchant is true—the edi- 
tor needs him in his business and needs 
him bad. But there are several other 
sides to the question that, in fairness, 
ought to be considered. We believe 
the American citizen has the right to 
buy where he can buy cheapest. The 
country merchant pays a dozen profits 
on everything he sells and those who 
buy of him pay them all back and his 
own in addition. The large mail or- 
der houses manufacture many of the 
articles they sell and buy nearly all 
the rest direct from the manufacturers 
thus eliminating many profits and en- 
abling them to sell to their customers 
at prices far below the home mer- 
chant’s figures, hence the advantage 
to the purchaser. When the farmer 
buys of the local merchant the profits 


of the transaction go into the mer- 
chant’s cash register, when he buys of 
the mail order house the profits stay in 
his own pockets—that is he gets his 
goods for much less than he would 
have to pay the local merchant and 
the difference is his profit. There are 
at least a thousand purchasers to one 
country merchant. Whcse welfare 
should be considered? That of the 
many or the few? 

The advent of the railroad drove the 
the stage coach out of business and 
ruined® many men. But the world 
had reached the railroad era and the 
stage coach had to go. And the 
world is rapidly reaching the mail or- 
der era when the country merchant 
must go. Transportation facilities are 
being improved every day, the par- 
cels post bill is bound to become a law 
sooner or later, the people are rapidly 
becoming educated in co operative 
and socialistic principles and the day 
of piled up profits will soon be over. 

Down at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
the Rio Grande Woollen Mills Compa- 
ny is selling all kinds of clothing, 
blankets, etc., guaranteed to be ail 
wool fresh from the sheep’s back and 
as many yards wide as you wish, for 
less than half the price asked by the lo- 
eal merchantforshoddy. Why? Be- 
cause the Company buys its wool di- 
rect from the men who own the sheep 
and the purchasers of the articles it 
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manufactures pay only the cost of the 
wool, the cost of manufacture end the 
Company's profit of 88/5 per cent and 
express charges. 

In order to be a good advertising 
medium a country paper ought to have 
from 1,000 to 2,000 subscribers at least. 
It will seldom or never have more than 
a dozen merchant advertisers. When 
it opposes the parcels post bill and the 
mail order houses, as the Western 
Pnblisher wants it to do, it opposes 
the best interests of every subscriber. 


.Is it not the part of wisdom to keep 


quiet and let events shape themselves 
as they will? We think so. 


Every once in & while we receive a 
jolt mentally just to prove to us no 
doubt that “the world do move." One 
of the more recent proofs of the pre- 
vailing liberal sentiment іп and along 
political lines comes from Oklahoma. 
The republicans of the 33d congtitution- 
al district in their recent convention 
solemnly declared: 

We believe that the Government should be 
by the people, hence we favor the initiative 
and referendum allowing the people the right 
to vote for or against a bill regardless of the 
legislature. 

Now what do you think of that? 
Populism, Socialism! |! And yet the 
candidate is making his campaign with 
direct legislation as hie slogan. But 
listen at this. 

We are in favor of a primary election law 
for the nomination of all candidates for pub- 
lic office and we favor and demand the election 
of United States Senators by direct vote of 


the people. 

Now who said ‘crazy Populist?’ 
This has been one of the cardinal 
planks of reformers for 25 years. The 
resolution was first introduced into 
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Congress in 1882 by Gen. J. B. Wea- 
ver and has been constantly reiterated 
by reform conventions ever since and 
its advocates have been villified and 
abused by republicans all over the 
land. , But these Oklahoma republi» 
cans when once started go the limit. . 
Here is another. 

We favor a railroad commission to be elect- 
ed by the people, which said commission shall 
have the right to fix and maintain the rates 
which shall be charged by the railroads for 
freight апа passenger traffic. 

Now say it. ЇЇ those fellows lived 
in Kansas cr Colorado they would be 
read out of the g. o. p. instanter. Cou- 
sin Evans, Papa Guggenheim and Par- 
son Buchtel would fire them bag and 
baggage into the reform camp. But 
now we come to that choice morsel. 

We favor not merely ‘тоге stringent bank - 
ing lawa” but we favor atrict usury laws which 
will protect the people agairst the robbery 
perpetrated by the money power outside the 


' banks as well as in them, 


“The best banking system the world | 
has ever seen,” has been shouted from 
the housetops by our republican 
friends for many years. No other 
question has во aroused their right- 
eous indignation as has this unholy at- 
tack of reformers on the divine right 
of the ''system"' to control the price of 
commodities by controlling the supply 
of money and credit. But cheer up, 
the worst is yet to come. 

We favor separate schools for white and 
colored pupils and separate coaches and wait- 
ing roomson all railroads, both steam and 
electric, and we are strongly opposed to any 
action that will tend to social equality between 
the races. 

That noise you heard was a groan 
from John Brown’s soul and a protest 
from every republican east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio. Sure- 
ly the “world do move," when a dis- 
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trict republican convention asking 
_from the people the right to frame 
the organic law of the commonwealth, 
takes such advanced ground as. this. 


From & reform convention, it might. 


and naturally would be expected. 
Just to show the world they were game 
they also declared: 


We are in favor of and demand the fellow 
servant’s law and that eight hours shall con- 
stitute a legal day's work. 


Shades of Mark Hanna! Treason, 
nothing but treason to the “vested 
interests," which republicans are 
proud to proclaim constitute the back- 
bone and vitals of our great structure 
of government. 

But this is enough to show the trend 
of thought. The days and nights of 
unrequited toil, the jee в and scoffs of 
the rabble, the sacrifices, social and 
financial, of the great army of reform- 
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ers has not been in vain. In 1896 they 
converted the whole democratic party 
at Chicago іт one day, and mow. rep- 
resentative bodies of republicans are 
seeing the light too, and the truth, 
though often crushed to earth, ів ris- 
ing in its majesty and will prevail. 


Unusual interest attaches to the re~ 
sult of the elections in Oklahoma for 
members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion who will frame the organie law of 
the new state. The’ unusual feature 
of the campaign is the socialistic ideas 
of the several party platforms and can- 
didates. In many distriets both dem- 
oeratic and republican candidates are 
asking for votes because of their so- 
cialistic opinions on the questions af- 
fecting the publie welfare. 


THES Н+. 
HEADS HEARTS | HANDS. 


When co-operatively used, poverty will 
be abolished and the goklen rule estab- 
lished, 

Pages could be written about any one 
of these subjects and nothing would be 
said but what, after you had read it, you 
would say, “I knew that all the time." 
There is not one but what has used his 


epartment of Co-Operative Manufacture. |, 


FACTS AND FIGURES SHOWING Its GROWTH, BENEFITS, ETC. | 
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head far enough to know that all great 
wealth has been made directly or indi- 
rectly through ownership of great ma- 
chines. For instance, cailing 100 years 
ago the commencement of the machine 
age. how many millionaires were there? 
The great number we have now is from 
the fact that they have controlled the for- 
tunes, and lives even, of thousands, by 
owning the machines upon which they are 
dependent for work and sustenance. 
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No one questions but what our heads 
are just as sound as ever. We have been 
devising these great machines; we alone 
know how to operate them, but how 
about our hearts? Well, our hearts are 
just as good. All the trouble is we have 
been playing the game so hard, we have 
been so taken up with piling up wealth 
that we have been blinded by its glitter 
and are only now commencing to hear the 
cry of the dispossessed, and, hearing the 
cry, our hearts say, no man shall exploit 
another's labor. 

If shelter, food and clothing are only 
produced by and througn the use of a 
machine, then that machine must work 
for all men. So right here is the time to 
quit philosophizing: use our hands, as 
these machines are co-operatively or col- 
lectively operated, they must be co-oper- 
atively owned and their products co-oper- 
atively distributed, and this, without dis- 
turbing Mr. Spinner, or Mr. Manufac- 
turer. Will we take his machines away 
from him? Oh, no! We will continue 
to build them just like labor has always 
been doing, only we will build them for 
ourselves. You say there are some things 
look nice in newspapers and some fel- 
lows can draw a fine pen picture? Well, 
that’s so, but we have got a feller down 
in New Mexico that practices what he 
preaches. He has started exactly this 
idea in a successful, practical way with 
woolens. and if your hearts direct your 
hands as his has been to help himself, 
his boys and girls by adopting co-opera- 
tive manufacturing, that, is, owning the 
machines that manufacture necessities, 
vou will write to the company that he has 
organized, vou still agree with these 
plans, you will join it, because he has 
made it possible bv considering the rights 
of every man, and you will be manufac- 
turing your own woolen, cotton and 
leather goods. The machines will be 
working for its co-operative owners in- 
stead of the individual owner. Wealth 
will be acumulating even faster on ac- 
count of the elimination of waste, but it 
will go into the hands of all. 
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Do you want justice? Then give equity 
to the workers, give him the chance to 
own something. 

Please write for samples of goods 
made under these plans, also for terms 
and instructions to agents, and you will 
wonder why we have been drifting so 
long, when we have had the three H's 
all the time. Bring the head, the heart 
and hands into a harmonious whole and 
the result will be more profitable to prac- 
tice the Golden Rule than to continue the 
"dog-eat-dog" method of every fellow 
for himself, letting the devil take the 
hindermost. 


JoHNNEY H. BEARRUP. 


CO-OPERATIVE MANUFAC- 
TURE. 


While some things may be uncertain 
in this world there are other things that 
are very clear. One thing is very plain: 
that the masses of the middle classes in 
all nations will continue to migrate into 
the newer parts of the United States, and 
will naturally mainly tae first to agricul- 
ture. And the United States will be the 
world’s greatest producer of human 
foods and raw material. And the oppor- 
tunity to handle these vast products on 
speculative margins will give men like 
Marshall Field was, a chance to make 
*brormal and useless millions for the 
single person or families, so that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is already laying plans 
for the government to tax these useless 
fortunes in such a coming aristocracy of 
wealth, as the only legal and visible way 
for the people to get a little good out of 
it, for the people. But in addition to 
such a partial remedy, the people must 
remember that if we will become the 
great food producers of ihe world and 
for the world. that this will naturally 
necessitate our becoming, also the manu- 
facturers, not onlv for ourselves, but also 
for the world. And in the transforma- 
tion of our products into the manufac- 
¿ured articles there will be a new field 
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of industry about equal to that of agri- 
culture, and herein the masses of the 
people can engage, by starting plants by 
subscribing stock payable largely in 
smaller amounts and in installments but 
which would soon amount in the aggre- 
gate to the necessary millions, and this 
will be more readily a feasible depart- 
ment of a new field for the people in the 
West, and more especially in the South- 
west, and in the boundless territory of 
such states as Texas and territories like 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, etc. For the 
Eastern states in our republic are already 
preity well settled with manufacturing 
industries and the capital that supports 
it is hawked about on the counters of 
Wall Street, and is too centralized for 
the people to get hold of. 

But in the manufacturing industries 
to be newly opened paralleled along with 
agriculture in the West and Southwest, 
the smaller, thrifty citizen can subscribe 
stock to be so paid that the necessary 
amounts can be raised right at home, and 
the business managed with good profits, 
by buving the raw material direct from 
the producers cheaper than the Eastern 
manufacturers can, being independent 
from the high transportation rates of 
railroads or steamboat lines. And be- 
sles this the manual laborers for the fac- 
tories can be more easily obtained and 
at more reasonable wages, and rents and 
living expenses of all kinds will be lower 
than in the densely populated Eastern 
and older settlements. 

Evervone who will open his eyes will 
see what an immense agricultural era is, 
and will at once dawn upon the world 
from these United States, backed by the 
migrations of people from all nations. 
T sav evervone who sees this must also 
know that we connot buy our manufac- 
tures from the Eastern markets for our 
people. but that on the contrary we will 
want to make notonly your own goods 
but utilize our surplus products in manu- 
factures as to be abl: to ship abroad to 
the rest of the world in proportion to our 
resources. 
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Now is the time to begin to strike. 
WM. B. KETCHAM. 
Mendola, Mo. 


CO-OPERATIVE MANUFAC- 
TURE. 

eing called upon by our good editor 
for an article upon the ever-interesting 
subject of Co-operation, 1 am bound to 
respond, only asking that you study the 
forms presented, as I am only able to de- 
scribe those that come from the Cabinet 
and from where we may expect nothing 
new. It may be new to us but we mav 
safely calculate that these visions trulv 
picture the lives and beings of a time tha: 
was all true and natural to those plavinw 
their part upon the stage of life at that 
period of our world's history; and the 
changing scenes, let us hope, are unfold- 
ing to us the mysteries of our being and 
that ovt of the past is evolving a time 
and a means that will make it possible 
for every person to attain to that higher 
life. 

Space will not permit me to describe 
more than the form last out, the present 
one. and point out what | have seen by 
having been allowed just a little peep 
under the curtain of time. 

The last form out was descriptive of 
life under Competition. Under this svs- 
tem, life has been one hard struggle for 
existence, no unfoldment has been made. 
and the world has been filled with Pov- 
erty. Crime and Suffering. 

That form is followed by another, the 
present one, which is simply descriptive 
of the means of self-preservation. The 
stronger have oppressed and suppressed 
the weak until wealth has been concen- 
trated into the hands of a few, made pos- 
sible on account of their ownership of 
the great machínes of production and dis- 
tribution. These owners of this great 
wealth accumulstiors. thourh few in 
number, have learned not to fight each 
other. First two formed a partnership. 
then several of them combined their in- 
terests bv forming a corporation, having 
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as they affirm a community of interests, 
and thus we behold the Trust. 

While there has been Co-operation ou 
ile part of the few it has not lessened 
ire burden placed upon the masses one 
iota ; but it has been the means of giving 
them a vision of a higher and a better 
life that all so much desire, but which is 
unattainable except that all are comfort- 
ably Housed, Fed and Clothed. 


Under what has been pictured to 
them as a horrible Octopus, with its 


arms bringing toits insatiate maw ће. 


wealth of the masses and which the poli- 
licians have declared must be destroyed 
lest we perish, they have oeheld the beau- 
tiful picture of practical Co-operation, a 
picture when once seen is never forgot- 
теп but lingers in the memory like a 
beautiful rainbow, a promise of that bet- 
ter time. 


As they behold the approaching hour 
of their deliverance they are forgetting 
their cold and hunger; their faces are 
shining bright as they tell to all the world 
about them the glad news, pointing out 
ike way that we all mav have the full 
product ef our labor, when we shall fight 
together to live, instead of fighting each 
c ber to die. 

The last form out needs tobe studied 
well, as he has been the great educator 
and demonstrator of the age. He has 
produced wealth faster and in greater 
quantities than the world has ever seen 
before, and those who observe how he 
has done it, lose all their fear and are at 
once possessed with the spirit of Co- 
overation, and these signs of the times, 
these little peeps under the curtain are 
what will give us courage and strength 
to rend the veil of ignorance and enter 
into our inheritance, which is the Earth 
ard the fulness thereof. 

With the writer, to see is to act. so he 
bas already commenced the successful 
Co-operative ownership of the machines 
of production in the manufacture of 
woollers. To see how simple. yet how 
intensely practical this plan is, certainly 
removes the scales from the eves of him 
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who but dares to look; in fact, this one 
little peep under the curtain brings him 
out of the hypnotism of the past slaverv 
and poverty into the glad, glorious real- 
ization of complete industrial freedom. 
You are invited to take a peep. Yours 
for the Industrial Commonwealth, 
JOHNEY H. BEARRUP, 

Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


CO-OPERATIVE MANUrAC- 
TURE. 


The Co-operative Manufacture move- 
ment has made rapid progress since the 
last issue of the Mouniain Pine, and 
when this issue reaches the reading pub- 
lic more than 100 men and women will 
have enlisted to carry the glad tidings of 
Industrial Freedom to the thousands 
who are not only waiting but anxious 
to receive it and to become identified 
with its progress. . 

The big mill at Albuquerque is busy 
filling the orders as they come for Blan- 
kets, Woolen Goods ana ‘Tailor-made 
suits for both men and women and over- 
coats and cloaks. 

The general agency work under direc- 
tion of Woodrow and Lang, with head- 
quarters at the home of this magazine, 
is becoming systematized and shows an 
immense increase in enthusiasm and 
practica] work. More than 10,000 pieces 
of printed matter relative to the merits 
of the movement have been sent out dur- 
ing the last thirty days and over 500 
personal letters written. 

The whole plan is so simple, so fair 
апа so promising withal, that to those 
accustomed to being grafted at every 
turn in life's pathway itseems entirely 
too good to be true; but to those who 
have investigated the subject of first cost 
of production as compared with the enor- 
mons cost and waste incident to distribu- 
tion. readily see that when the consumer 
is brought face to face as it were with 
the producer, and that they equally, joint- 
lv and co-operatively own the machinery 
by which the product is manufactured, 
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sharing equally and jointly the profits 
arising from such joint ownership and 
manufacture and sale—they can see 
clearly why better goods can be made 
and sold at hulf the regular price and 
stil leave an honest margin of profit 
which will inorease the plant to great- 
er capacity, extend to other useful 
linea, thus enlarging the market and 
bringing in greater dividends for equal 
distribution &mong the ownera and 
users. 

The investment feature is also attract- 
ing much attention among the advanced 
ibiskers of the industnal classes. А 
chance to provide every child of the fam- 
ilv with a piece of productive property 
is the hope and desire of every parent. 
Пегеќоѓоге it has seemed that the best 
cpportunity to thus lay up treasures that 
would finally at the proper moment ma- 
ture for the benefit of the child, has been 
that of reliable Life Insurance. We have 
ro fight on life insurance if it is honestly 
conducted. but the’ chances of making 
everv child a little capitalist, allowing it 
ta "отте to its majority a property holder. 
the absolute owner in its own right of 
revenue-producing property that will in- 
crease in value as the years roll on, is 
“ow presented to every parent in the 
land. Instead of paying out money every 
var, as in insurance, only one payment 
avd then the machinery of production, 
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co-operatively owned and co-operatively 
operated does the rest. it will take 3 
vears for the dividends to mature the 
other $40 necessary to allow the holder 
i0 own ien snares of stock at the par 
value of $10 each, and after that the: 
dividends will come to the child in cash 
every year and as the movement extends 
to the uttermost parts ot the industrial 
field, as it will and must, these dividends 
will grow larger year by year. $100 isn't 
much, but how many boys and girls ar- 
rive at their majority with even that 
much that they can call their very own? 
And again, in the family of five children, 
they could hold as a total counting the 
parents, Seven Hundred Dollars of stock 
and this stock after maturity will yield 
an income at the least calculation of $5 
per month. How many, many working 
iamilies of that size would would hail the 
little pittance every month of every year 
with great plesure. How many things 
it would buy. What grand vistas of the 
future would unfold to their gaze when 
the economic condition surrounding them 
world be lessened even that much. 

We append herewith a comparative 
statement showing the relative cost and 
resultart benefits accrumg from 51000 
life insurance, 20 year plan, costing $800, 
avd тоо dollars’ stock of Co-operative 
Manufacture, costing only $10 cash. 


Comparative Statement 


Of the Cost and Benefits of a $1,000 20 year Life Insurance 
Policy and Ten Shares, ($100) of Co-operative Manufacture 


Stack. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


20 payments of $40 each 


Simple Interest on same at6% per annum A504 


Total Cost... 


Credit value of policy 


Out of pocket, (Cost of carrying policy)... $304 


CO-OPERATIVE MANUFACTURE. 
Cash payment of $10 to secure $100 worth.......$10 
Simple Int. on $10 for 20 years, 6% ,......................$12.60 


ba Total Cash outlay..... 
Credit value of the stock... sss 
Total profits... 4 

: Dividends received on Insurance Policy....... $00.000 
{ 2. Dividends received from Co-operative Stock 


17 years at $20 per year... sss $340 
To the good in eash once $340 
Saving on purchases because of Ins. Polioy...... $000.000 


Saving of 50% on clothing, shoes, gloves, under-....... 
wear, etc., estimated purchase of $50 per....... 
person for 20 years at $25 per year saved... $500 


To the good in cash вауей................. ....ФБОО 


RECAPITULATION. 


To amount paid in excess of receipts to Ins. Co.....8340 
By value of of Ten shares of Stock ($100) over 


By Dividends after machine matures stock...................$940.00 
By savings іп cash because of right to pur- 

chase all goods at Factory price ........................$500.00 

$340 $917.40 


Add $340 аке on insurance to $91.40 net gain оп 
Co-operative Manufactures gives to the 
latter a gain of... — —: ..$1,257.40 


One payment of $10 is all the cash you will ever have to pay 
for the Co-operative stock and you will receive in 20 years $840 
returns and have the stock left. No chance оѓ lapses, no forfeit- 
ure, nothing to cause you to lose ав in life insurance, but you get 
returns every time you make a purchase and get your dividends 
annually which is that much extra. 


The estimated cost of the Insurance Policy is really less than 
is usual for men 30 to 50 years old. The savings on purchases 
will be much more than estimated here while the dividends will be 
at least 80 per cent instead of 20 as estimated above. A family of 
five will have ап income of more than enough to clothe themselves 
in the best of raiment at a total outlay of $50, or $10 cash each and 
will own $500 worth of producing property. ` 
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And then there is the moral side of 
the question. ‘The influence of surround- 
ings on the character of the child. Think 
you that a young man who is dressed in 
the purest of goods, realizing that they 
are an integral part of this great human 
family, knowing that they have an inte- 
estinthe wealth producing machinery 
of the world, will be as listless, as care- 
less of his future, as sour tempered, as 
revengeful as he who has been brought 
into the world only to slave and create 
wealth and see it accumulate into the 
hands of the well fed, well dressed por- 
tion who idle away both hand and brain 
and yet have all the comforts of this life 
while he works in shoddy, lives in a 
terement and sees no ray of hope for his 
class except a repetition of his own life. 

No vision of a happy home, with lov- 
ing wife and romping children for how 
can he ask a girl no better off than him- 
self to join her sunless life to his. On the 
other hand if both he and the girl are 
the possessors of property each look for- 
ward to the home making period with de- 
licht. and the world wili be the better 
for the new home created under соп- 
ditions devoid of restraint and across the 
threshhold of which the shadow of the 
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ever been presented before. The small 
cost of beginning, $5, together with fur- 
ther payments of $5, in monthly install- 
ments of $t, each making а total cost oi 
$10. all the cash ever required, saving 
more than this every year on purchases 
апа when the lines of production get 
further extended saving it every month 
in the vegr, after the machine has earned 
840 and placed same to vour credit your 
stock is then paid in full and all earnings 
paid to you direct in cash, makes it the 
safest, easiest and best way to get a start 
in the world. though small nevertheless 
a start. 

This movement is absolutely devoid of 
graft, watered stock, promoter's profits 
or any other form of exploitation. It is 
for the user and him only. It being for 
your benefit it matters not whether you 
take it or not. The plan is now before 
you, it is vours to choose or reject. 

For further particulars, address. 


WOODROW & LANG, 
Green Mountain Falls Colo. 


“Justice. only Justice shalt thou pur- 
sue that thou mayst live."—Icaiah 


wolf will never come. “By their Fruits Shall Ye Know 
No such opportunity as is now pre- Them. 
sented in Co-operative Manufacture has 
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The Occult in Crystola. 


Many of the members of the Crya- 
tola colony are spiritualists and during 
the past summer several seances were 
held in the parlor of the Abbott House 
that resulted in as wonderful demon- 
strations of the power and intelligence 
of those gone before as could have 
been desired. 

Two of them were materializing 
seances and at least twenty forms ap- 
peared. The medium, before entering 
the cabinet, borrowed a coat from one 
of the audience and donned it. Then 
one of the ladies sewed it together in 
front and then sewed up her hands in 
the sleeves by sewing the ends of the 
sleeves together. The medium was in 
no sense a professional, never having 
asked for or received a penny for the 
use of her gifts, and gave the seances 
to gratify the desires of several who 
had heard of her wonderous powers and 
desired to witness them. 

Unlike most materializations the 
friends of the spirits who took on the 
semblance of mortality were permitted 
to approach them alone as closely as 
they desired. One gentleman was in- 
formed that his wife wished him to go 
tothe 'door of the cabinet as she not 
only desired to appear to him but to 
touch him in orderto give him posi- 
tive proof that she was there. For 
perhaps two minutes he stood in ex- 
pectancy before the curtain, then it 
was suddenly drawn aside and before 
him there stood, clearly recognizable, 
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statements of the operations of the 


the weman-soül that seventeen years 
before had pledged herself to him rot 
for a few brief years of time but for 
the measureless eons of eternity. Af- 
ter standing and gazing into his eyes 
for a few seconds she quietly extended 
her right hand and tapped him twice 
on the forehead. Drawing it back, 
seemingly to gather more strength, 
she again extended it tapping him this 
time on the breast. Then in an іп: 
stant she faded into thin air before 
him. There was no motion, no step- 
ping baekward or sideways, only а 
vanishing 

The next night he was again called 
to the curtain and two little white 
forms came out and he knew that his 
two boys were not under the white 
marble that marked their graves ina 
Kansas cemetery but were before him. 
For a moment they stood extending 
their little arms as if to caress him and 
then, like their mother the evening be- 
fore, they instantly vanished from 
mortal sight. 

Many others called for friends to 
come to the cabinet and appeared to 
them, convincing them that death was 
only the gateway between the two 
planes of life—the material and the 
spiritual. Fraud was impossible. Not 
one of those present doubted in the 
least that they saw, temporarily cloth- 
ed in matter, real, genuine dwellers in 
the spheres of light—genuine material- 
ized spirit. 

There were fourteen persons p^:- 
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ent; many of the forms walked out 
six to eight feet from the cabinet and 
were plainly seen by every one in 
the audience. They dematerialized 
while standing in the center of the cir- 
cle. The room, sixteen feet square, 
was light enough for every one pres- 
ent to recognize every one else, though 
they were all seated around the walls 
and hence as far apart as possible. 


Those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
G. B. Lang, Miss Lina North, Rev. 
John W. Ring, Milo Lang, J. W. Van 
Deventer, Aleck Green and Louis Eck 
of Crystola, Miss Gertrude Payne of 
Fort Worth, Texas, Rev. T. W. Wood- 
row, Dr. Emma Woodrow, Earl Da- 
vidson and Mrs. Mattie Martin, of Ho- 
bart, Oklahoma and Mies E. M. Weath- 
erhead of Denver. 
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ried on here in California upon 

what Spirit mediumship in- 
cludes. On one side it is contended that 
only messages seemingly of a strictly 
»piritualistic character are legitimately 
included in real spirit mediumship. 
While on the other side it is affirmed 
that whatever relates to our welfare 
whether it be spiritual or material, 
comes within the purview of genuine 
mediumship. 

The issue is thus dofinitely made, 
and is within the province of the his- 
torical facts of the modern spirit move- 
ment to settle the question. That is 
the purpose of this communication. 

The first thing demanding our at- 
tention is the character of modern 
Spiritualism. Is it a part of something 
else? If so then it is included in that 
other something. What isit which in- 
cludes it? The general if not the uni- 
versal answer is, that it is notincluded 
by anything; that itis not a part of 
anyth.ng else. Butitis one o? tho 
Great Eras in the evolution of human 
progress. Itrevealsa distinctly new 
idea in the human consciousness, 
which is that all spirit phenomena are 
strictly and only natural. They are the 
product of natural forces. used by spir- 
it men and women to converse with 
those stillin the physical form. All 
past spirit manifestations have been, 
in the human consciousness supernat- 
ural or miraculous; the producers be- 
ing some god or superhuman person- 


ality. 


(ты a discussion has been car- 


| The Inclusiveness of Spirit Mediumship. 


By Pror J. S. LOVELAND. | 


It follows as a matter of course, that 
Modern Spiritualism includes that of 
the past, во far as the phenomenal 
happenings are concerned. and ex» 
plains the law of their occurrence, thus 
abrogating the long centuries of sup- 
erstitious belief. 

The most careful scientific analysis 
has shown that the force made use of 
by manifesting spirits is the life force 
of the medium, and that this is the life 
force of univeral nature, Hence the 
proposition that “Spiritualism is the 
Science and Philosophy of Life" is ac- 
cepted by the great majority of Spirit- 
ualists. This makes if all inclusive, 
and as mediumship has been the Rev- 
elator of that stupendous fact it follows 
that mediumship is all inclusive. It 
includes all the powers and attributes 
of man’s real life. 

Before adducing the historic facts of 
modern manifestations it may be well 
to query about the use of the terms 
material and spiritual, or of matter and 
spirit. Are there two distinct and 
totally unlike substances composing 
not only our organisms, but ihe uni- 
verse? Some affirm, all is matter, oth- 
ers all is spirit. Who knows which, or 
if either position be true? "The posi- 
tion of the prepondering majority is 
the monistie, that there is but one 
basic substance which manifests in an 
infinite variety of forms. 

Ia reconsidering the dualistic notion 
of matter and spirit—two totally unlike 
substances—it is assumed that they 
act upon each other; but two absolut- 


сә 
un 


ely unlike substances cannot act upon 
each other. Contract is impossible. 
Their properties, attributes and furce- 
tions can have no resemblance to each 
other. If either one be self-conscious, 
self-comprehensive, it can only com- 
| rehend itself or what in nature is Jike 
iself. The inevitable inference is 
that we human beings, аге units; but 
like all of nature's organization, plural 
in our make-up. 

The different phases of our complex 
boing are nesessary to adapt us to the 
varying phases of organic nature with 
which we are compelled to come in 
contact during our earthly experience. 
But it is the same I, the same self-con- 
scious ego which forever affirms its 
self-hood, whether grappling the visi- 
ble or invisible substance or energy 
of the universe. 

We will now consider the historie 
phase of our subject. What was at 
first, and what has been the phase of 
our mediumship from the beginning 
down to the present time? "Take for 
example the original mediums—the 
Fox sisters. Did the peddler, the first 
communicating spirit come with spirit 
messages? [Instead he described his 
murder and his burial in the cellar un- 
der that house, The sisters and other 
mediums of that time were born and 
not developed psychies and the char- 
anter of the messages were similiar. 
They not only included teachings in 
reference to the spiritual development 
of the seeker but alao what specially 
pertained to the department of our 
physical life. They recognized the 
fact that here on earth our welfare as 
intelligences is as absolutely depend- 
ent upon physical conditions as those 
termed spiritual. Indeed, the physical 
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or material are the basic conditions on 
which the spiritual rests. Man is born 
a pure animal, and itis a long time 
before be can form any idea of what 
spirituality means. And if physical 
conditions are unfavorable he remains 
in that condition all through his natu- 
ral life onthe earth. In those condi- 
tions he is often born a thief, robber or 
murderer, and grinding poverty keeps 
him down in that fearful state. 

Is it to be expected that spirits from 
the higher spheres seeing these ter- 
rible conditions will come and spend 
their time and energy in giving mes- 
sages to those ignorant of their mean- 
ing, or neglect іо point out the evil 
and suggest remedies? By no man- 
пег of means. And from the very 
first communications the physical 
needs have been the theme of the man- 
ifesting spirits. They have nut ceased 
to urge reform in all the laws and in- 
stitutions of humanity on earth. And 
it needs no special capacity to see that 
the confused and anarchistic condition 
of the spiritualist body is due to the 
neglect to heed the constant teachings 
ofthe higher intelligences. It is a 
very foolish and puny notion to sup- 
pose that by restricting mediums’ mes- 
sages to what is termed spiritual that 
we can cure the unfortunate condition 
of our cause; the reason of which lies 
in the fact that the great mass of pro- 
fessing spiritualists have disregarded 
emphatic requirements of the spirit 
world for co-operative effort along the 
line of altruistic brotherhood. That 
and that alone is real spirituality. And 
what is attempted to be palmed off as 
the only spiritual form of messages, is 
only the superstitious doctrine of the 
old church. 


INCLUSIVENESS OF 


We will further consider this histor- 
ie argument. The edvocates of medi- 
umistic limitations to what they term 
spiritual messages are decidedly fore- 
most in accepting and advocating me- 
diumship аз taught in the Bible. They 
declare the Bible abounds vith medi-. 
umistic manifestations. ‘‘Our Elder 
Brother" they affirm was the most 
wonderful medium. Passing the fact 
that such mediumship as we now have 
was а penal crime, punishable with 
death under bible law, let us consider 
the character of the mediumistic mes- 
sages of the Bible. Among the Old 
Testament mediums the most distin- 
guished was Moses. The first five 
books of the bible constitute the spir- 
itual messages of that remarkable me- 
dium. And with the exception of the 
law punishing such mediumship as we 
have today, there is not а hint of а 
future state of existence, пог а state- 


ment anywhere that man is anything 


but ап organized physical being. The 
Mosiac code deals only with material- 
istic relations and acts. The worship 
of Yahveh consists in sacrificing an- 
imale upon the alter with a constant 
supply of bread before the sacred box 
in the Holy of Holies. 

'The next great medium. Samuel, we 
find looking up lost articles and taking 
pay for his work. Spiritual to be sure 
and where he is compelled to play а 
part in connection with the woman of 
Endor, we have the only instance in 
the Old Testament of such mediumship 
as we have today, in which the medi- 
um received а communication from а 
person in the spirit world, whom she 
saw and heard in the exercise of her 
psychic gift, and the communicating 

t was- none other than Samuel, 
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and this as said before was then pun- 
ishable by death, The- message given 
was wholly 'materialistic--foretelling 
the outcome of the battle. Coming 
down to the New Testament, ta the 
“Elder Brother," we ask; “What was 
the character of his mediumistic. per- 
formances? Without assuming that 
he never inculcated spiritual doctrines 
itis enough to show from the record 
that he constantly included the mate- 
rialistic; and that sometimes in a most 
reprehensible manner. Take his first 
miracle where he “showed forth his 
glory to his disciples." “He changed 
large quantities of water into firgtclass 
wine.” Неге мав а “spirit manifes- 
tation" of a very material character. 
At the well of Samaria he blended the 
two phases in his communication to 
the woman by telling her past and 
present. : 

On the Mount of Transfiguration we 
have the only instance of what might 
be spirit manifestation. But there are 
modifying circumstances which must 
not be overlooked. Inthe first place 
Elijah never died and it was largely 
believed that Moses was taken away 
without death. Again only three per- 
sons were witnesses and they were 
strictly charged to tell no one what 
they had witnessed. They were a- 
sleep or sleeping, this is'to say their 
mortal sense consciousness was вив" 
pended, they saw andheard. with the 
psychic sense when these things trang- 
pire. Againthe message was in ree 


‚ ference to the death of Jesus at Jeru- 


salem. Petermentions the fact in 
his second Epistle merely as an evi- 
dence that Jesus was the Son God. 
Paulwas perhaps the most distin- 
guished medium of all the followers of 
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Jesus. Read his epistles and you will 
find all the phases of physical life dis- 
cussed and rules laid down for its con- 
duct. А 

The Book of Revelation is а series of 
most exiraordinary communications 
and apparently covering all periods of 
time and reaching into the eternal fu- 
ture. It embodies all the variety of 
human conduct and all conditions of 
the church and its relations to the 
world atlarge. The claim is that the 
spirit revelation was one of the An- 
cient Prophets. 

We should never overlook the past 
that the Bible from beginning to end 
deals mostly with people and not with 
persons. And where persons are the 
subjects they are the rulers or the rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

Our modern Spiritualism has been 
more devoted to persons, but, at the 
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same time, the character of the church, 
State and Government have been apt- 
ly discussed and statements clearly 
made that the grand purpose of the 
controling spheres of Spirit Life was 
the establishment of a new system of 
religious teaching and a new govern- 
ment. 

Moreover it has been clearly shown 
that the physical welfare of man was 
an absolute necessity for spiritual cul- 
ture and perfection which has ever 
been and is now the first strong point 
to be made in mediumship. Hence, 
as we have shown, the totality of the 
messages have embraced the dual ne- 
cessities of the people—physical and 
spiritual—which have gone hand in 
hand through all the years, and from 
all the many mediums. And so they 
will continue to do, not only in time 
but through all eternity. 


Sayings of ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


By Rev. JouN W. RiNG. 


All are born at the base of Mount Use: 

Love is the cause of all effects and we 
are the ends of love. ` р 

On every hand unfold innumerable 
blessings &nd beatitudes. 

If you are good, if you are great, the 
secret will be found out. 

Goodness is feminine, truth is mas- 
culine; the first is warm, the second 
cold. 

Eternity is composed of time as drops 
constitute the ocean. 

Reputation is but a brush heap at 
best. 


Friendship is the reward of Charac- 
ter. i 

Uses are the causes of creation and 
the universe. 

Truth is our only shepherd, but his 
spirit is love. 

Real beauty is spiritual and is there- 
fore immortal. 

Nothing is quite certain of exemption 
from solution and change. 

You ean hear the voice of intuition 
only when you are tranquil. 

The man makes the brain and nerve- 
ous system and not the reverse. 


| — Physical Culture os. Psychical Culture. | 


By ARTHUR F. MILTON. 


IME was wheu the world needed no 
T physical culture. It was embod- 
ied in the strenuous efforts for 
self-preservation. It is still a function 
where brawn supercedes brain effort. 
Thus it has become a science for those 
whose muscles are not exercised in the 
combat of existence; and is, for such, 
a much-needed culture. 

Blood and nerves are the material 
agents between soul and body. Elec- 
tricity is the medium between univer- 
sal spirit and matter. Without water 
and mineral substances in a planet, the 
electricity of nature (centralized in the 
sun) could not give it the force neces- 
sary to create and engender life in its 
perfected state. Mineral substances 
alone would only permit the sensous 
principles of spirit to pass into the plan- 
et and bring forth a bloodless genera- 
tion; which, if it could develop into a 
higher race of beings like man, 
would be a heartless race. 

We have some creations among the 
human kind very much akin to the 
aforementioned. They are all brain 
and no heart. They regard mental 
culture ав the summum bonum of Na- 
ture's demand. It seems as though 
they were evoluted from the mineral 
substances of earth exclusively—some 
aseuming effects compatible with that 
combination called brass. For such 
physical culture would be advisable 
effort. It would incite heart action— 
through blood agitation—and permit 
soulto find admission into the outer 


life and add to all mind a little love. 
Without the latter man is but an im- 
perfect individualization. 

Physical culture, then, may be con- 
sidered a stepping stone to psychical 
culture; for, once the heart is moved 
in the right direction—touched by the 
“milk of human kindness" which 
heart action engenders—a new era 
rises before the **all mind" vision and 
softens the latter into accepting а ec- 
partnership with the ‘‘all heart’’ fra- 
ternity among human kind. 

Two halves make a whole. Physi- 
cal culture alone is a material science; 
and even among this class there із а 
tendency to orthodoxy. While the ex- 
ercise stiis the blood and heart, there 
are many who make that heart action 
serve a material purpose in diverting 
soul vibration in the direction of study- 
ing others rather than self. In that 
false attitude Physical Culture first 
becomes a fad, then acraze, to which 
everybody must be converted, how- 
ever much physical exercise they get 
in their daily vocation. 
` Instead of a stepping stone to Phys- 
ical Culture, the faddist ateps back in- 
to the mud; and, in the end, like the 
call mind" operator, has left out the 
esgential to human perfection, 

If knowledge perfects faith, it may 
be granted that charity, humanity or 
love perfects knowledge. In other 
words, to mind and physieal culture 
add heart culture. 


A Puzzled Philosopher. 


| By J. G. SCHWALM. 


lying facts and true ultimate prin- 
viples we arrive everywhere at 


D REACHING out after ће under- 


points where the mind no longer is. 


able to define the subject. under con- 
sideration. As the eye is. able to view 
and define objects only within certain 
distances so the mind in its attempt to 
see and comprehend is limited on all 
sides. 

On the verge of sight and compre- 
hension by the human mind is the 
great conflict between men and their 
theories. Like two hunters who see 


an animal in the dim diatance, and one . 


of them thinks he sees a deer while the 
other is quite certain he is looking at a 
calf, soin all ages men have seen 
things differently because the subject 
was not within the range of definite 
observation. Men difier because one 
has à clearer sight than another and 
сап discern the outline of an object 
where the other can see nothing. This 
is a fact which is to me a very good 
reason why we should be very careful 
in forming conclusions with regard to 
the abilities of others. 

Iam not writing for the purpose of 
discrediting the assertions of others, 
but somehow if what is professed by 
many so-called spirit mediums and 
those of “new thought"! is true, I am 
as blind as a bat. 

I have realized the power of thought 
in certain relations to the physical 
world, and 1 can understand how un- 
der certain circumstances by wishing 
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to look!aná act cheerful itis quite pos- 
sible to do so. Now Тат not saying 
that anyone cannot keep off disease 
ann fideath indefinitely by thinking 
health and peace and joy, but the fact 
is people getsick and despondent and 
die, no matter how much they think 
health. As I srid, I may not be able 
to comprehend how people can think 
health while they are being run over 
by 2 locomotive,jand from the fact that 
they did not allow their minds to dwell 
on broken bones and bruised bodies 
they come out unscathed. 

I am positively as liberal in this mat- 
ter as I know how to be. I admit that 
others can see farther than I can, that 
some can do things that I can not do, 
but there is а strong sense of caution 
in my make up whieh tells me that 
there have been impositors in every 
age, and, since I cannot see what oth- 
ers seem to see quite easily I take their 
statement with mueh reserve and some 
doubt. There is what is known as 
atoicism which is as old as history, and 
when people teli me that they are 
healthy because they think health they, 
to my mind, exhibit а small fraction of 
that sprit which sings the Mar- 
seillese while marching tobe guil- 
lotined, or like the Indian at the 
stake who laughs at or curses his tor- 
mentors without manifesting a sign of 
fear or distress. It may be that there 
are different feelings and states of mind 
which make for calmness and serenity 
but I can’t see it. 


A PUZZLED PHILOSOPHER. 


Faith healing and self determination 
of the future are bey ond my vision and 
when I read in The Mountain Pine in 
‘an article on “The Power of Thought?! 
by Dr Molvor-Tyndall that: “When 
we once comprehend that we are that 
which we wil to be, and that only by 
choosing that which is harmonious can 
we hope for happiness," 1am at sea. 
Ia it stoicism, by which we can accept 
fate coolly and calmly; or is it possible 
that a drowning man in mid-ocean can 
think himself by his *'thought-dyna- 
mo” actually and for a sure enough 
fact, into the sheltering cottage of his 
mother a thousand away? ‘This is the 
question: Can & man think himself, if 
he will out of a stroke of lightning or 
out of a stroke of paralysis. Can one 
if he will think himself out from under 
a railroad wreck or out from under 
consumption, or insanity, or’ cancer, 
or out from under a thousand fatal 
diseases. "There's therub. If it were 
possible to be that which we will to be 
the world would certainly be a very 
different place from what it is, but per- 
haps it is better that the will and the 
can are as yet very limited proposi- 
tions and must simmer down 10 actual 
facts, and where the matchbox of 
God’s omnipotence can only be had by 
rising up to it and. not by bringing it 
down into the borders of dream and 
fairy land visions. 

In my philosophy, as in my expe- 
rience, the saying ‘‘to fatal ills God 
gives no heed,”’ still holds good, and 
and as to passing ills most any quack 
ean eure them. 

Now I am not saying that things 
that are impossible to me are not pos- 
sible to others. Science for years has 
fought with the old thought and has 
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come out victorious in almost all its 
contentions. There are no divine in- 
stitut ons, по divine men, no divine 
books and there are no spirits in the 
sense of ghosts and sp' oks. 

There is no power to save crops or 
destroy crops, or to heal the sick in 
prayer. There is no truth that to 
them that believe is given the power to 
work miracles or to drink poison and 
take up serpents, or speak with new 
tongues, or to lay on hands and raise 
the dead. All this is out of the ques- 
tion in the realm: of up to date science 
and philosophy. Now comes this so- 
ealled new thought and drags out all 
of these old superstitions. That is, it 
seems 80 to me. But I may be wrong, 
and both the old and new thought may 
be right. It may be beyond my dis- 
tance, but I cannot help to interfere 
and protest and sound a note of warn- 
ing to those who run headlong after 
what I cannot see. And I look upon 
this show of an ability totally absent 
from my composition with a sense of 
humiliation and distress for being de- 
void of this power. Especially since I 
am not deficient in other &ccomplish- 
ments. My mind has served me well 
in the solving of all kinds of difficult 
problems and I have not been idle in 
the search after enlightenment in this 
matter. Butevery effort to see or 
take notice о Bpirits, ог to read the 
thoughts of others, or to comprehen 
how a broken bone may be regarded 
as not broken or healed by ‘any other 


- than the natural law, or a thousand 


other miracles of the restoration and 
preservation of health has been a fear- 
ful failure. Tomorrow I shall go out 
in the snow with my leaky shoes, get 
my feet wet, take a cold and suffer 
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with a bursting headache and wince 
with rheumatic pains, while others by 
the power of thought can go barefoot- 
ed at 40 degrees below zero and not 
even have a chill. I am perplexed, 
confused, chagrined, and exasperated 
at my inferiority among men, 

But I have one consolation. There 
are others. Some of the ‘‘superior 
ones,” with good luck, may last a long 
time, but the stage where, in the words 
of Shakespeare, they will be ‘‘sans 
teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans ev- 
erything'' will come bye and byeto all. 
Ilay more stress on good and proper 
conditions than on the power of 
thought to preserve me in bad condi- 
tions. i 

In this great health philosophy when 
all haa been said, good foed, good 
Shelter, proper occupation and good 
sanitation are the best preservatives of 
health yet. As to the comfort and 
ease of our mind the doctrines of Epic- 
tetue about go about to the limit when 
he says: “if I have greatness of soul 
I donot trouble myself. Stay, wretch, 
do not be carried away! Take away 
the fear of death and suppose as many 
thunders and lightnings as you please 
and you will know what serenity there 
isin the ruling faculty." There are 
several ways to take away the fear of 
death. History is full of examples 
where the fear of death was complete- 
ly vanquished, Perhaps the most fa- 
mous was Socrates. But there are 
thousands of others. Among the sav- 
ages we find thatthey defy the most 
cruel tortures with a serene disposition. 
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Hundreds of thousands of the ап- 
cient Greeks and Romans played with 
death like a kitten with a ball. The 
Japanese in their late war exhibited 
the same stoieal defiance. Nathan 
Hale said that he regretted that he had. 
but one life to give for his country. 

The power of thought can give to 
each this faculty if the conditions and 
instructions are right, but it cannot 
ward off a single microbe if the condi- 
tions are wrong. It can, with the 
proper faculties, move mountains but 
without them it cannot move a grain 
of sand. It сап plan and change the 
destinies of nations when the time and 
opportunity permits but without oppor- 
tunity mind is as helpless as a stone in 
the gutter. There ів a verge and limit 
to the possibilities of mind as there is 
to matter and all pretensions as to 
what mind can do depends altogether 
on conditions. For mind to overcome 
an army without material means is im- 
possible as it is for mind to mend a 
broken bone or restore a lost finger or 
cure a torpid liver. 

Ав I said before all these things may 
be possible, but they have never come 
within the limit of my observations 
and I must therefore regard them as 
doubtful propositions. Iam, however, 
the most liberal of men and am ореп 
to the truth when it comes within my 
reach, but until it does come withir 
comprehensive light [ remain ‘‘with 
malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness inthe right as God 
gives me to see it.” 

Sterling, Colorado. 
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To teli where self ends and spirit be» 
gins is a difficult task. 

Spiritlife and communion is the 
foundation of all religions in the world. 

Kindness is a safe and certain invest- 
ment, 

Kindness never fails, its very breath 
is a heavenly benediction. 

Love and synpathy : heer,strengthen 
and unfold the best in man. 

Give your heart’s best everyday and 
evening will hallow you with peace. 

Be happy and let the world know it 
by your smiling face and encouraging 
word. Eit ns 

Give cheer and you will receive com- 
fort. 

Happiness;jis a natural condition in 
which we should „live. 

Be of good cheer and joy cometh. 

Joy and peace attend the just. 

The smiling face cheers and bright- 
ens and attracts much of the sweet in 
life. 

Let sympathy move each апа every 
heart to be ever thoughtful of others. 

Thoughtfulness of little things fills 
life with glad joy. 


Gleanings by Jeremiah. 


GIVEN THROUGH THE MEDIUMSHIP OF REV. Joun W. RING. 


Be happy and you will be natural; 
be natural and you will be happy. 


Life is 80 replete with privileges that 
duties melt into joyous helpfulnese. 

Success is the fulfillment of patience. 

At the fireside altar instill into the 
child's mind a love for country. 

Love principle and defend it, but 
principle forbids cruelty, strife or war. 


Love now and give of all the sweets 
you can. 


The crawling worm may unfold to be 
a bright winged butterfly. 


Each passing hour is laden with pos- 


. sibilities; — use what you can. 


Learn well the smaller things of life, 
for they go to form the great whole. 

Sense will beget cents; but in few 
instances haa it been reversed. 

All nature leaps up to make and sus- 
tain man. 

Do well each little thing at hand and 
you will never be idle, 

We need not expect to escape but 
best prepare ourselves tó withstand. 


Every effort is effective if made with 
confidence and trust. 


Sleep. 


By Miss E. M. WEATHERHEAD. 


My nameis sleep; twin brother I to 
Death. 

I lull the soul to sweet repose, 

Не charms away the breath. 

More joyous I, and not so stern as he. 

Hie name the theme for Psalm and 
Dirge ‚ 

And mine for sweetest melody. 

J am not half so grand a soul 

As my king brother Death; 

Yet men will shudder at his name 

And speak with bated breath. 

Men love me for the very charm I 
bring; 

The parent hailg me with delight, 

I wait upon the king. 


` There із no spot in all this mighty 
Univerge . 

Where I may not be found. 

I work on sea, in air, on land, 

And deep within the ground. 

Men welcome me with open arms, 

And toast me at their wine. 

Joy, honor, praise and power— 

All these and moré are mine. 


More gentle I, my touch is not so 
cold, 


A magic surcease for the woes of 
life 


` -Within my hands I hold. 


My brother wears & dark gray robe 
and cowl, 

While I wear colors bright. 

I bring to those who weicome me 

Sweet dreanis of pure delight. 


Bright pictures 
touch 

Before the eyes unfold, 

And, in the place of shadows gray, 

I fashion clouds of gold. 

My brother Death and I сш 
walk life's way. 

His thoughts аге lofty and sublime 

While mine are lightly gay. — ' 


"neath my magic 


I love him for grand traits 

Which I do not possess. 

My work to bring the joyous into 
life, 

And his to nobly bless. 

My brother is a kingly soul, 

Men know him not in life, 

He stills the fever in the blood, 

And puts an end to strife. 


Denver, Colorado. 


Whitman the Comrade. 


By C. B, HOFFMAN. 


E WHO touches this touches & 
man," says Whitman of his 
book, Leaves of Grass. This 

is almost literally true. The “Leaves” 

cannot be read without touching life in 
all ita phases and moods. Whitman 
stands or theaverageman. He is the 
average man. In him is vocal all that 
lies dumb or but crudely expressed in 
the man of the crowd. Whitman is not 
barred from the transcendent heights, 
nor from the nethermost depths for 
these are contained in the daily life of 
the average man. He excludes none, 
neither the rich nor the poor, the edu- 
eated or the illiterate for they all go to 
make up mankind, the great world-de- 
mocracy. In *''Leaves" nothing is 
common or insignificant, nothing is 
unnecessary. Everything in its place 
is instinct with life, well appointed, in- 
evitable ав part of the cosmic life. 

Whitman does not fall into the con- 
fusion соттоп to idealists and so 
marked with Christain Scientists, of 
denying evil. He denies nothing, ac- 
cepta everything. 

“All, all for immortality, 

Love like the light silently wrapping 

all, 

Nature's amelioration blessing all, 

The blossoms, fruits of ages, or- 

chards, divine and certain, 

Forms, objects, growths, humanities, 

to spiritual images ripening.” 

Whitman never speculates or philos- 
ophizes in logical terms. He sings. 

He affirms. He lives. Still a divine 
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philosophy runs in a golden thread 
through Leaves of Grass. Didactical- 
ly expressed, this philosophy teaches 
that Evil exists. Itis the opposite of 
good. Without it good also would not 
exist. Good and Evilare the necessa- 
ry and inevitable aspects of existence. 
They are the “pair of opposites” from 
the tyranny of which one cannot es- . 
cape by denying the existence of ei- 
ther. Heat and cold are the elements 
of temperature. Without the one the 
other is unthinkable and temperature 
would be a lifeless abstraction. With- 
out good and evil existence would cease 
—in fact they are the terms of exist- 
ence—in contradistinction to Being. 
They are to be resolved into some- 
thing different from either—something 
beyond the antagonism of the two ele- 
ments. They are to be fused by the 
spirit of man into a harmony which is 
joy and peace transcending the anal- 
ysis of the intellect. Good and evil— 
and matter—are illusions, but they are 
real illusions persisting as long ав ex- 
istence continues. Of that which lies 
beyond existence, from which preceeds 
existence, we cannot even speculate. 
То the human soul Life &ppears, and 
must inevitably appear, in the terms of 
its existence—in dualistic, opposing 
elements. These elements transiated . 
into life give rise to the innumerable 
laws, moralities, creeds and customs 
which constitute the outer form of hu- 
man life. The further away we get 
from the abstract idea of Good and 
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Evil the more the abstract idea or prin- 
ciple is imbedded in some concrete law 
or custom the more tenacious is man to 
maintain that thelaw or statement is 
the absolute truth. The letter is ob- 
served though the spirit has escaped 
and the “form” be dead. This also 
has its place and its use. 

Limitation in knowledge and expe- 
rience makes for dogmatism and intol- 
erance. Great knowledge and a wide 
experience make for sympathetic ap- 
preciation of all views and beliefs un- 
til the dogma of absolute truth, abso- 
lute justice and absolute duty van- 
ishes along with the belief in a person- 
al God and Devil. Then life becomes 
plastic, a beautiful strain which rises 
in the majestic regions of the un- 
known and flows in endless expansion 
towards limitless unfoldment. Free- 
dom ia attained by identification with 
the All. We become the bond and the 
bound, the master and the slave. We 
are the knowedge and the thing known. 
In the rich language of the ancients: 
“I am the sacrifice and the sacrificial 
rite: I am the sacred formula and the 
fire; I am the origin and the dissolu- 
tion, the receptacle and storehouse and 
the eternal seed." This is the attain- 
ment, the great Reconciliation of the 
conflicts, discordes апа world-pain. 
Evil thus comes to appear as a mere 
foil to good; a pretense by which the 
Almighty scares people into being good 
ог а necessary condition of imperfec- 
tion to be outgrown—as the universe 
or God was imperfect at one time und 


could only attain perfection “after a` 


while," like a fall apple that does not 
“get good” until Spring. 
To grasp thie deeper meaning of the 


universal or absolute equips us to deal 


effectively with the problems of life up- 
on the relative plain. Intellectually 
we can know nothing beyond the rela- 
tive although forced by the law of our 
being topostulate the Absolute from 
which arises the Relative.. There is 
however an interior sense or faculty of 
the soul which may come into intimate 
relations with that which lies beyond 
the plane of the relative. Is. this а 
contradiction? Yes, it is the contra- 
diciion of life itself. 

Upon the relative plane appears 
good and evil, right and wrong, pain 
and pleasure to be resolved, as I have 
tried to indicate, by the soul into that 
which lies beyond the realm of ap- 
pearences. This is the meaning of 
Leaves of.Grass, the message of Walt 
Whitman. Не does not reason ог ar- 
gue. He does not appeal to inspira- 
tion or to revelation. His method is 
the method of life, your life, my life, 
everybody’s life. Leaves із a record 
of life, or, rather, it is the expression 
of life. It traverses all moods, all 
hopes and fears, assurances and 
doubts, joys and sorrows, It sings 
the glories of friendship, the love of 
comrades and of country, the ambi- 
tions of young men, the defeats and 
victories of old men, It stands at the 
open graves of babes and of white 
haired mothers. It translates pain 
into an intellectual ecstacy. It thrills 
with sex and pulsates with the passion- 
ate love of man and woman. It 
merges death into life eternal. “Ро 
you think life well provided for and 
death the purport of all life not well 
provided for?" Leaves can be read 
like leaves from the book of life. One 
сап read it intellectually, can discuss 
its style, its philosophy, art, religion, 
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ав one reads other books, as one reads 
&bout things. or one can read it as one 
reads love in the eyes of the beloved, 
or joy in the touch of a friend's hand. 

Whitman does not hold one man 
better than another. What one can 
attain all can attain. The urge of the 
worker, the passion ofthe martyr, the 
love of woman are tallied by the apa- 
thy of the loafer, the listlessness of the 
debauchee, the senility of the ‘‘rotton 
brained idiot." They are all the ex- 
pressions of the one Life, in which “we 
live, move and have our being." They 
express the capacity of each. Hered- 
ity and environment, factors of the 
"world's will,” have differed. No 
comparison can be made between them. 
Each is what he is by virtue of what 
has preceeded—*'I the acme of things 
accomplished and I the encloser of 
things to be." However I do not 
love them all equally or alike. I 
love that most which appeals to me 
most, which sympathizes with me, 
which completes me. “AN things 
please me but thou pleasest me well." 
That which is unlike me, unlike my 
ideals, I cannot take or love much. 
Perhaps it is better than what appeals 
to me; perhaps it willdo you good. It 
ів not for me now. I seek that which I 
love, that which is mine. Itry to es- 
cape from that which is unlike me, 
from that which is not mine. The 
same law obtains in the spiritual as in 
the material. That which is bread to 
another may be poison to me. For 
Whitman nothing is poison. He is 
universal. ‘I include multitudes” he 
cries. Considering humanity asa vast 
organism of correlated parts and indi- 
viduals as centers or organs іп this 
vaster organism Whitman would be 
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the central ganglion which sympa- 
thizes and expresses more the individ- 
ual, and humanity the totality. 

“асіп you lies dumb I give voice” 
**One's self І sing, a simple, seperate 
person, yet utter the word democratic, 
the word en-masse. * * * * of phys- 
iology from top to tce I sing, * * nor 
brain alone * * * * I say the form 
complete is worthier far. The female 
equally with the male I sing. Of Life 
immense in passion, pulse and power, 
cheerful, for freest action formed ип- 
der the law divine. The modern nian 
I sing.” Not the ancient man, по һе 
Greek or Roman, not the sages of In- 
dia, not some other age, the modern, 
the Here and the Now! 

“АП forces have been steadily em- 
. ployed tc complete and delight me, 

Now on this spot I stand with my 

robust soul ” 

Whitman transcends man. He is 
one of the first of the supermen. He 
is probably the most developed case 
of cosmic consciousness on record. 

“Му comrade! 

For you to share with me two great- 

nesses and a third one rising inclu- 

sive end now resplendent;. 

The greatness of Love and Democ- 

racy, апа the greatness of Religion."' 

He identifies himself with every ex- 
perience: 

“I am the hounded slave, I wince 

at the bite of the days. 

Hell and despair аг: upon me, 

Crack and again crack the marks- 

men. 

I clutch the rails of the fence, 

gore drips, 

I fall on the weeds and stones." 

Whitman, like Emerson was neither 
for nor against institutions: 


my 


“I have no chair, no church, no phi- 
losophy. 

I lead no more to a dirner-table, li- 
brary, exchange, 

But each man and each woman of 
you I lead upon a knoll 
My left hand hooking you around 
the waist, 

My right pointing to landscapes of 
continente and the public road. 

Not I, not anyone else can travel 
that road for you, 

Y ou must travel it for yourself, 

Vice and crime are to Whitman but 
the darkling efforts of men in their 
struggle for experience which under- 
lies all human &otion. 

“I will make your songs outlawed 

offenders for | 

Isoan you with kindred eyes and 

carry you with methe same as any." 

The most daring, the most necessary 
and vital deed of Whitman is his justi- 
fieation of sex and sex impulses and 
erowning of woman as man's peer— 
his comrade-lover. 

“I will show of male and female that 

either is but the equal of the other.” 

“And equal organs and acts! do you 

concentrate in me, for I &m deter- 

mined to tell you with courageous, 
clear voice to prove you illustrious. 

And I will show that there is no im- 

perfections in the present, and can 

be none in the future. . 

And I will show that whatever hap- 

pens to anybody, it may be turned 

to beautiful resulte." 

“I will not make poems with refer- 

ence to parts, 

-But I will make poems, songs, 
thoughts with reference to ensemble, 
And I will not sing with reference to 
{о а day, but with reference to all 
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days. 

And 1 will not make a poem or the 

least part of a poem but has refer- 

ence to the soul." 

Of the mystery of body and soul he 
says: 

“Was iy asking to see the 

Sou:? 

See, your own shaps and counte- 

nance, persons, 

Substances, hearts, the tree, the run- 

ning river, the rocks and sands." 

“All hold spiritual joys and after- 

wards loosen them; 

How can the real body everdie and 

be buried? 

Of your real body and any man’s or 

woman’s real body, 

Item for item it will elude the hands 

of the corpse cleaners and pass to 

fitting spheres." 

“Behold, the body includes and ів 

the meaning, the main concern, and 

includes and is the soul; 

Whoever you are, how superb and 

how divine is your body or any part 

of it!” 

Whitman ie the Great Comrade—the 
Supreme Lover. He feels as few have 
felt and still fewer expressed, the mys- 
tic union through love of the two which 
merges the individual soul into the 
Great Life. 

“О Comrade close! О, you and me 

at last and us two only !"' 

Here is the merging of the '*pair of 
opposites'' into one solving the para- 
dox of life—how identity is preserved 
and yet merged into the ocean of Be- 
ing. 

One may endeavor to grasn this ex- 
perience with the intellect by compar- 
ing it to similar phenomena in nature 
and yet approach the matter but dis- 
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tantly. Perhaps the chief physical 
cause that love and particularly sex 
love promotes deeper soul union is the 
increased vibration of the entire body 
and particularly of the great sympa- 
thetic nerve ganglion. 

Whitman no more argues or ana- 
lyzes than does the sunshine or the 
star-decked heavens of & summer 
night, or the violet bleoming by the 
wall, or the mother lying abed with her 
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first-born on her breast. He con- 
vinces by touching you, by taking you 
with him out upon life's highways 
aud by-ways, by pressing the world- 
heart against youre so that you feel 
feelthe pulse and urge, the ineffable 
joys апа the nameless anguish of the 
world—of your brothers and sisters. 
Then he puts his arms about you апа 
kisses you. | | 
| Enterprise, Kansas. 


One of the quotations in this article ів from 
the Baghavad Gita, the others from Blades 


| What is Astrology? 


\ 
| 
| 
By Dr. HENRY WAGNER. | 


of Grass. 


STROLOGY, in its universal ap- 
plication, is threefold: it is a re- 
ligion, ascience and a philoso- 

phy. Inite application it is the scaffold- 
ing. the stair and the elevator to enable 
all classes of people to climb to the dome 
of God’s temple, the Universe, It is a 
language of signs and symbols, and its 
alphabet must be understood before one 
can read the deep and hidden meanings 
concealed beneath these hieroglyphics. 

In the English language we have 
twenty-six letters with which to write 
the learning of the world: the way in 
which these letters are arranged gives 
us the means by which to express an 
infinite number of ideas, and the same 


is true of figures. 

The twelve signs of the zodiao, &nd 
the nine planets with our earth com- 
prise a language of symboliem that is 
scientifically, philosophically and res 
ligiously true to Nature’s law of evo- 
lution on the planes of spirit, mind and 
matter. The zodiac of the Sun sym. 
bolizes the universal spirit as the ocean 
of unmanifested being in its involution 
and evolution, governed by the law of 
Polar Motion. 

The zodiac of the Universal Mind is 
symbolized in ideas and words, while 
matter is symbolized in forme and colors 
of an infinite variety form the atom in 
mineral up to the atomin man, in 
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which we find the highest form of mat- 
ter, the embodiment of all other forms 
in one as the miniature universe, or 
the epitome of Deity. 

Man is made in the image of God, 
male and female created He them: 
positive and negative or dual opposites 
on all planes of manifestation be it 
mineral, vegetable, or animal. 

The zodiac and its symbolical alpha- 
bet enables the student of nature to 
read the past history of our earth and 
ita geological revelation. 

The bibles of all countries are writ- 
ten inthe language of symbolism. We 
must familiarize ourselves with this 
language in order toread and interpret 
them aright, otherwise our bibles are 
sealed books not understood by our 
wisest scholars. Pictures and symbols 
are used to teach children: the child- 
ren of our race, when it was in its 
youth, had to be taught in this way; 
now that manhood has arrived for our 
race, we must teach them by the means 
of the language of science, philosophy 
and religion in their varied and com- 
plex uses as witnessed today in modern 
life. The symbols of the old and the 
new must beinterpreted and explained 
' to prove to man their same origen. 

The infant races and the nature races 
are equally God’s children. He cre- 
ated them and He supplies them with 
food suitable to their growth, both phy- 
sieally and mentally by means of the 
laws planted in man. The microcosm 
evolved out of the macrocosm. This 
is pure astrology as taught by our fore- 
fathers who gave us their knowledge. 
The chair in which the Pope sits in the 
Vatican has the zodiae earved upon 
it: this is significant to say the least, 
of his apiritual rule and symbolic of 
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his power and relation to the universe 
as an embodiment of nature's hidden 
mysteries revealed only to the as- 
trologer who alone can read and in 

terpret the meaning concealed in the 
horoscope on this chair, which in brief 
tells the whole story of the Pope's 
authority and power. 

The history of Astrology is coeval 
with man. It formed the basisof all 
ancient religions and mythology, and 
is indissolubly interwoven with the 
sacred truthsof the Christian religion. 

Godfrey Higgins, the talented author 
of the**Anacalypsis,"' and an opponent 
of astrology, stated that, “Among all 
the ancient nations of the world, the 
opinion was universal, thatthe plane- 
tary bodies were the disposers of the 
affairs of men." 

Simplicius relates that Calisthenes, 
who accompanied Alexander to Baby- 
lon, sent to Aristotle from that capital 
a series of astronomical observations 
which he had found preserved there. 
extending back toa period of 1903 
years from Alexander's conquest of the 
city. Epigenes states that these obser- 
vations were recorded on tablets of 
baked clay. They must have extended 
according to Simplicius, as far back 
as 2234 B.C. and would, therefore. 
seem to have been commenced and 
continued for many centuries by the 
primitive Chaldean people. The 
Chaldean astrologers were highly hon- 
ored in Persia, at the court and by the 
people, as related by Plato in one of 
his dialogues. The Druids held the 
astrology of the ancient Chaldeans ‘in 
equal honor, for it was, in fact, their 
religion. 

Josephus states that astrology was 
practiced by the antediluvians, who 
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had it from Adam, who received his 
information thereof from God himself! 
He further states that Seth having re- 
ceived instruotion in its principles from 
Adam, and forseeing the flood' en- 
vraved the rudiments of the science up- 
on two permanent pillars of stone, and 
that the remains of those pillars he 
(Josephus) himself had seen. He also 
relates that the science was taught by 
Enosand Noah, who preserved it to 
the days of Abraham, proving that 
Abraham was thoroughly versed in the 
Chaldean astrology. Abraham had 
learned the great secret of the Urim 
and Thumim— which meant the ‘‘ Doct- 
rines and Perfect Laws” and which has 
remained to this day a perfect mystery, 
inscrutable to the ablest of our philolo- 
gists and the most learned of our di- 
vines, owing to their ignorance of as- 
trology, 

“More credit, yet, isto the Chaldean 
given, 

What they foretell is deemed the 
voice of Heaven." 

The Rev. John Butler, D.D., main- 
tained: “That Moses did particularly 
understand astrology is apparent by 
his prediction of the tribes as to what 
Should betide them for the time to 
come; for it was not by revelation, nor 
dream, nor vision, that he spake those 
things, for when it was so the Scrip- 
ture was wont to say how it was s0; 
and no such thing being alleged now, 
it follows that he spake merely of his 
natural knowledge, and besides, the 
phrase savours of mere natarul pro- 
phecy.”’ 

Much has been made by religious 
opponents of astrology of the injunction 
of Jeremiah,“ Be not dismayed at the 
signs of heaven; for the heathen are 


dismayed at them;’’ and the following 
passage has been quoted against as- 
trology. ** Let now the astrologers, the 
star-gazers, the monthly prognostica- 
tors, stand up and save thee,’’( Isaiah 
47,13 ) But these passages are not in 
the least condemnatory of astrology 
as a sinful pursuit. They merely 
prove that the heathen were dismayed 
at the signs of the heavens because 
they were ignorant of the true God, 
and accordingly worshipped theplanets 
as gods in order to propitiate them. 
Although the astrologers could foresee 
impending calamities by the signs in 
the heavens yet they were powerless 
to prevent their occurrence. Besides, 
these very injunctions prove that there 
are signs in heaven. 

Jesus Christ’s prophecy: ‘‘Great 
earthquakes shall be in divers places 
and famines and pestilence; and fear- 
ful sights and great signs shall there 
be from Heaven; and there shall be 
signs in the Sun, and in the Moon, and 
іп the Stars;’’ was exactly fulfilled at 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Jose- 
phus relates that ‘‘a comet in the form 
of a sword hung over Jerusalem for a 
whole year." 

In China, astrology was established 
at the earliest periods of its existence 
as an Empire and even Emperors were 
chosen on account of their astronom- 
ieal skill. In the year 2513 B. C. this 
was {һе case with Chueni. 

In the book of Job we read, Сапы 
thou bind the sweet influences of Ple- 
iades, or loose the bands of Orion?" 

РИ know the stars, which yet alone 

to gain 

Is knowledge mean, unequal to the 

pain; 

For doubts resolved, it no delight at- 
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fords, rule, 

But fills soft, empty heads with rat- And make the difference 'twixt the 
tling words: wise and fool. 

РИ search the depths, the most re- My verse shall sing what various as- 
mote recess, pects reigns 

. And flying Nature to confession When kings are doomed to crowns, 

press; | and elaves to chains." 

PI find what sign and constellation Manilius. 


May bright angels]of Truth and Peace 
Guide each both night and day, 

And with а lovejthat ne'er will cease 
Fill each with strength alway. 


J. W. R. 
Wee 999 
The heart that's pure is & mighty light, 
Which shines in through the life of man, 
À sun by day and & star by night, 
Ала shows if he WILLS he can. 


The clean hands do what the light reveals, 
The good and the noble things; 
Such a life each thorn with care conceals 
But each fragrant flower it brings. 
J.W. R. 
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The Mountain Pine. 


Bv Arice Woop KIREPATRICK. 


O sentinel of the forest, thou dark mountain pine! 
What a battle with nature alae, has been thine! 
When dropped from thy brown mother cone to the ground 
_ By tempest and rain thou wert dashed all around: 
The winter winds scourged thee from rock unto rock, 
nd each sharp icy sabre gave thy spirit a shock; 
Till at length worn and listless one bright quiet day 
Lodged in a crevice of réck, safely cradied thou lay. 
The winds and the waters they raged as of yore, 
But thy trials had ceascd, thy troubles were oe'r 
At least for а season— thy being so small, 
Burst its battered brown cell, came out at the call 
Of the warm вий and ráin and the air clear nnd free, 
A small baby pine— tender and green, fair to see. 
Thy young thread life roots, so soft and so white, 
Grew. sturdy and brown in the sun’s glowing light; 
And the things once во cruel grew subjects for mirth, 
As firmer thy feet were planted in earth. 


And 4s strohger and greener and taller thou grew, 
The things once so feared grew dearer to you; 
The rairs washed thy garments, the winds blew them dry, 
While the sun shone so warm way up in the sky! 
That thou climbed oh, so hard! and each day more joy 
knew— 
Learning the secrets of life’ neath the heavens so blue, 
Till at length à great tree like thy mother had been 
With broadened horizon seeihg all she had seen, 
Thou stood in thy strength, proud, stately and tall, 
With а lesson to whisper in the ear of us all. 
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Socialism Defended. 


| By C. F. DIGHT. IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, PROGRESS, IN REPLY TO 
= AN ARTICLE AGAINST SOCIALISM BY SAMUEL BLODGETT. 


T WAS the great Herbert Spencer 
who said: "In proportion as we 
love truth more and victory less, 

we shall become anxious to know what 
it is that leads our opponents to think 
as they do,"—to differ from usin their 
views. 

IFirmly Believe that Socialism is & Just 

Remedy 

for our industrial wrongs. Mr Blodget 
doubts if it will work successfully in all 
its parta; but if we both have the truth 
in mind as the end of our dicussion, 
and I credit him with this, we then will 
each know if one of us has had a per- 
ception of something the other has not 
perceived. 

It may here be added, that Prof. 
Zubelin, said recently in a lecture at 
the Chicago University that, ‘‘nothing 
is so disgraceful asnot to know what 
Socialism is. 
looms up so big before us to-day. 

It is the Greatest Boon or the Great- 
est Evil society has ever faced.” 

I infer from his article that Mr. 
Blodgett is well read upon the subjeot, 
for he says: '"There is not the least 
doubt that well conducted Socialism 
would greaty decrease the cost of pro- 
duction and aistribution." He also 
says that ‘‘before the people adopt such 
a sweeping innovation," as Socialism 
is,'*they should demand a plan in detail 
which has never been given.” 

He wants to know how the little de- 
tails of Socialam will work out. To 
this we reply, that to fill in all of the 
little details beforehand is never poss- 


There is nothing which. 


ible in the adoption of any new insti- 
tution. Conditions which arise and 
which change from time to time deter- 
mine what is best in minor affairs; but 
in all the fundamentals. the Socialistic 
program із full and complete, and to 
These Seven Principles 

as started їп The Progress of October 
13th, Mr. Blodgett makes.no objection 
unless it be to the first one. Here they 
are again: 

ist:—That the means of production 
and the distribntion of wealth that are 
social and public in their nature shall 
be owned collectively. 

2nd :—That all social utilities, being 
collectively owned, shall be democrate 
ieally managed for the benefit of the 
workers and that profit making where- 
by one person exploits another shell be 
abolished. i 

Srd:—That all who can labor, shall 
be given opportunity to labor in the col- 
lectively owned industries, &nd. shall 
receive, directly and indirectly, the 
full produet or equivalent of their toil. 

4th:— That those who can but will 
not labor, tho they may, should there 
be such under socialism, shall receive 
according to what they produce. 

5th:—That each person may own 
privately as much non-productive pro- 
perty as he or she can earn by any hon- 
est labor of hand or brain. 

6th :—That child laborin productive 
industry shall be abolished, juvenile 
education made universal, and that the 
old and worthy dependents shall have 
their interests protected and needs 
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supplied. 

"th :—' That the government shall be 
brought near to the people thru the 
initative, the referendum aud the right 
of recall. 

Socialists Believe 

that socialism, by abolishing the profit 
making and competitive system of 
business, and by establishing the co- 
operative common wealth, will remove 
more than anytLing else proposed, the 
motive as well as the opportunity for 
political corruption and economic 
wrongs and that without destroying in- 
dividual liberty or the incentive to 
worthy effort. 

То àgree on all but the first of these 

ropositions, is to go a long way to- 
gether. The first might better, per- 
haps, have been worded this way: 
“AH those things upon which the 
people in common depend, should by 
the people in common be owned and 
administered.” 
By This is meant Collective Ownership 
and operation of the means ^f produc- 
tion and distribution of weaith that are 
‘‘social and publie in their nature.” 
On this last expression, it was, that 
Mr. Blodgett stumbled and wants me 
to be explicit and mention those utilities 
or productions, if I'*know of any that 
are not public and social in their na- 
ture," and those which are. Under 
Socialism the former should be owned 
privately, the latter collectively, 

My hat is not & publie utility nor 
socially used. It interests me only 
because itis used by me alone and for 
my individual comfort. I do not use itas 
eapital with which to employ other 
people and make profits. Soof my suit 
of clothes, mv buggy. my library, гу 
house which I own and live in and its 
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furniture. 


These are things which none but the 
private owner of them, (and of course 
his family) uses, and uses for his own 
[Те and happiness. 

These things are not Public Utilities, 
they are not socially used and are not 
social and publicintheirnature. They 
are not used as capital with which to 
employ other people and make profits 
fortheowner. They are not productive 
property, and under Socialism any one 
can own as much non-social non- 
productive property as he or she can 
earn by an honest labor of hand or 
brain, and could save itup as now, if 
he chose to, for his support and som- 
fortin old age, in addition to his old 
age pension. My hat, clothes, and 
shoes, then, are not utilities that are 
public and social in their nature. But 
the machinery in the mills, in the sheps 
and factories, that is used with which 
to make hats, clothes, shoes, buggies, 
furniture ete., how of it? Millions of 
wage owners have to use this machin- 
ery. to get wages, or starve; and во of 
modern machinery for the making of 
almost all commodities. This machin- 
ery is socially used, and is public and 
social in its nature, for millions have 
to use it and the whole people of the 
nation depend upon it for hats, clothes, 
shoes, eto. Unlike my hat, this 
machinery is used as capital with which 
to employ labor and make profits. The 
mines, forests and oil fields are also 
utilities 

Of Public and Social Nature 
forin them millions of wage earners 
have to work to get wages, or starve, 
and the people of the whole nation 
ан сп hese uflities, also, for their 
light. warmth and shelter. The ma- 
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chinery of modern industry then, and 
land containing the raw materjals for 
manufaeture (coal, iron, copper, oil, 
lumber) аге socially used, and are 
social and publie in their nature; and 
the contention of the Socialist is that 
things upon which the people in 
common depend, should by the people 
in common be owned and administered. 
Why? Because no man is good enough 
to be another man’s master, if he 
exploits]the one who serves, and he 
who owns these things—machinery 
and land—becomes the master of 
those who “must use the machinery, 
and they become his wage slaves. 
What results? First this. There arein 
this country today sixteen millions of 
such slaves; they are used to make 
profits for their employers; they find 
work and live only as they thus serve 
their masters, they are permitted to 
work only by the consent of another 
person, by the consent of him who owns 
the tools of industry, the means of em- 
ployment, and this js coming to be 
felt a condition of abject slavery. 
Second. The wage earners receive 
but 
A Bare Subsistence Wage, 

and which for women wage earners in 
the United States, averages but eighty 
two cents per day thru the year; and 
for men about fone dollar and forty 
cents рег. day, or $450 for the year 
deducting wages for days when they 
get no work. 

Third. The wage earners in manu- 
facturing industries receive only about 
one fifth of the output чаце of their 
labor. Mr. Blodgett says they “now 
get the value of their labor as rated 
by the labor market.” Yes, but Carol 
D. Wright, former Commissioner of 
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Labor of United States, is authority 
for the;statement that jn this “Labor 
Market" men are compelled to sell 
themselves— their labor power—for 
a wage that is only about one fifth of 
the value of the commodities which 
their labor creates. The remaining 
four-fifths ofithe valuethey create is 
confiscated from them, and is kept by 
the master—the employing class—for 
profits. 
This Accumulation of Profita 

in thezhands of а few employers with 


the power it has given them, and 
which they use to grab Nature’s raw 


materials in the earth, has gone on 
{Ш one per cent ofthe families in the 
United States now own more wealth 
than all the remaining ninety-nine per 
cent of the families put together and 
10,000,000 of our people are underfed, 
underclothed and poorly housed, and 
that in this period of boasted prosperity. 
Because of this confiscation of 
wealth from its producers; and their 
bare subsistence wage. and poverty 
which attends it, the home is destroyed 
for the laboring masses, because they 
cannot secure the means with which to 
maintain a home such as self respect 
demands and maternity requires ; 
hence celibacy and the brothel; which 
latter Mr. Blodgett fears will be pat- 
ronized by the working men, more and 
more if their wages be inoreassed. 
Does wealth do this? What then of 
the wealthy classes? Shall we there- 
fore keep the worker's income at the 
lowest possible pojnt for his existence? 
He is poor and down: shall we keep 
himdown? Socialiem says, give him 
a chance to rise, thatthe condition of 
his children at least may be improved, 
Mr Blodgett says “Оіуе the laboring 
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man five time as much: income, and he 
will have five times as much to spend 
for these debaucheries'"—the saloon 
and brothel. Wesay give the laborer 
the full value of his toil, as Socialism 
would-do, which means several times 
his present pay. Do this first because 
it is right, and, 2nd, by doing it you 
thereby supply the great essential for 
the reestablishment of the home among 
the laboring masses, and for the abolish- 
ment of the brothel and saloon. 

Miss Francis Willard, after a lifetime 
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given to the atudy of intemperance, 
arrived at the belief that poverty is its 
chief cause. Socialism, would elim- 
inate poverty among all who cared 
to escape it, while by removing all 
profit from the sale of intoxicants,’ it 
would destroy the incentive to engage 
in it as a business. 

In our next article, if THE PROGRESS 
kindly gives space, we will answer 
Mr. Blodgett's question as to “How 
are the vast private and corporate 
ownings to be made public property?” 


` December. 
By Miss E. M. WEATHERHEAD. 


Knee deep beneath the winter snow, 

The youngest daughter of the year 
lies low. 

So still she lies in perfect rest, 

Norose or lily blooms upon her 
breast, 

But holly berries gleam like crimson 
drops upon the snow, 

And in December's pale, cold hands 
are gprigs of mistletoe. 


The wild north wind in winter dress, 


Grieves like some soul in sore dis- 
tress. 

He loved the year’s pale daughter, 

And with wooing bold 

He sought to win her heart so cold. 

But she was frail and fair ` 

And could not understand his lusty 
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She fairly trembled when, with fiend- 
ish glee, 

He laughed aloud so wild and free. 

He sought to please her and he could 
not guess 

Just why she faded like the dew- 
drop at the sun’s caress. 


But now while dead December sleeps 
beneath the snow, 

Hang high the crimson holly and the 
silvery mistletoe. | 

And letthe Yule log burn with bright 
and ruddy glow, 

And cast its warm refiection on the 
snow. ` 

While Christmas bells are ringing 
far and near 

Let goodness reign and hearty cheer. 


WR 


Auto-Suggestion 


Ry J. W. VAN DEVENTER. 


O CLASS is more completely gov- 
erned by auto-suggestion or 
self-hypnotism than the Dnc- 

tors. Medi cal students do not learn how 
to eure us but how to treat us according 
to the principles of the school to which 
they belong. Very few have brains 
enough to know that the books they 
study and the lectures they hear соп- 
tain, for the most part, not facts but 
the opinions of the doctors who wrote 
them. Nor do they realize that there 
are just as many and as good doctors 
opposed to every alleged principle they 
are taught as there are in favor of it. 

For example, ever since Dr. Jenner, 
who, by the way, was not а doctor le- 
gally, gave the world his theory of 
vaccination there has been much di- 
versity of opinion concerning its effi- 
cacy and during the past year Dr. C. 
8. Carr, of Columbus, Ohio, has pub- 
lished & book containing the opinions 
received from 245 doctors practicing in 
every state in the union, who all de- 
clare it to be worthless as a preventa- 
tive of small pox. 

Some years ago adoctor in Arkan- 
sas published in different medical mag- 
azines a course of treatment tor ty- 
phoid fever which he declared was an 
infallible cure. For the next few 
months medical magazines were full 
of articles regarding the treatment and 
at least half of the writers declared it 
of no value whatever, some even as- 
serting that every patient they tried it 
upon died. Which doctor was respon- 
sible for their deaths, the one who de- 
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vised the treatment or the one who ad- 
ministered it. 

The British Medical Journal, in are- 
cent issue, declared that every new dis- 
covery in medicine and surgery has 
had toovercome intense hostility and 
active resistance. hat is the doctors 
are so completely hynnotized by the 
books they study and the lectures they 
hear that they reft se to believe, until 
forced, that there is any truth beyond . 
them. Thus when Dr. McDowell per- 
formed the operation of ovarotomy for 
the first time the three other doctors of 
his town had & mob gathered in front 
of his patient's home to lynch him il 
the lady died, as they positively knew 
she would because their books said вэ. 
But she did not die. On the contrary 
she made a complete recovery. When 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes asserted 
that puerperal fever was contagious a 
unanimous shout of derision went up 
from the doctors of New England. 
Their hooks said it was not—that set- 
tled ii, and they kept on murdering 
New England mothers for at leasta 
decade before they gained enough 
plain, common sense to avoid spread- 
ing the disease. 

Even the now universal fresh air 
cure for consumption was declared to 
be an insult to the intelligence of the 
leading medical society of London, En- 
gland, when Dr. Hugh McCormick 
commenced to advocate it. 

And the worst feature of the auto- 
suggestion that rules the medical fra- 
ternity is that you, dear reader, and T, 
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and every body else, save the doctors 
themselves, must suffer and often die 
from it. Thousands, yes milliuns, of 
consumptives have died from sheer 
want of the fresh air that was forbid- 
den them by their doctors; puerperal 
fever often counted its victims by the 
score in thickly settled communities 
before the doctors were forced to rec- 
ognize its contagiousness and take 
common sense measures to guard 
against its spread. Malaria slew its 
tens of thousands annually in spite of 
quinine, podophyllin, and other nau- 
seating drugs, until the germ-laden 
_ mosquito was banished by draining 
marshes, covering pools with kerosene 
and cleaning up generally. The yel- 
low fever ravaged our Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts almos і every year іп spite 
of the treatment of the different med- 
ical schools but when Surgeon-Gene- 
ral Sternberg announced that its germs 
were carried from victim to victim by 
the anopheles mosquito not a doctor in 
the yellow fever districta had brains 
enough to go to work and, by expe- 
timent, verify or disprove his discov- 
ery, But, in many localities, the peo- 
. ple went to work and eliminated the 
fever by destroying the eggs and 
breeding places of the mosquito. 
Every once in awhile the onward 
march of civilization compels the re- 
moval of the bodies from one cemetery 
to another and about one per cent gre 
always found to have. been buried 
alive. In almost every case of this 
kind an investigation will establish the 
fact that some doctor, after applying 
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tests that have been proved worthless 
many times, has pronounced the vic- 
tim of trance or catalepsy dead and ar- 
dered the interment. Unless the cat- 
alepsy gccurred during the progress of 
& contagious disease there could be no 
possible reason for the interment be- 
fore decomposition commenced but the 
doctor, hypnotized by his medical 
training, ordered it and the friends 
and relatives of the supposed corpse, 
hypnotized by his order, consigned it 
to & living tomb. 

Health is our most precious posses- 
sion and the best way to preserve it is 
to abolish all ‘‘pathies’’ and other medi- 
eal nonsense and, in their stead, teach 
the combined truths of all schools with 
good, plain, common sense as а base. 
If you are really sick, reader, does it 
matter whether you are cured allopath- 
ically, homeopathically, hydropathic- 
ally, electrically, osteopathically, or 
by Christian Science or Magnetic 
Healing, if you are really made sound 
and well again? А cure is what you 
want, and the name of the course of 
treatment is not material if a cure re- 
sulta? ; 

The mistakes of other professions 
may cause us financial loss, the mis- 
takes of doctors very often mean death. 
And we, you and I, do the dying. 
Hence the importance of the doctor, 
our saviour or executioner, shaking off 
the hypnotic spell under which he now 
labors and finding the truth about the 
cure of disease wherever he can find it 
without regard to school or pathy. 


The Illusions of New Thought. 


The world is littered with New 
Thouglit literatúre; the number of 
ministers, doetors and leaders of these 
ideas, offering instruction, advice, 
health, runs up into the thousands; ads 
wherein success, fortunes, immortality 
are offered free of charge are found 
broadcast in countless magazines; 
even chutches are built and dedicated 
for the propagation of this new doc- 
trine. 

The so called New Thoughts are as 
oldas humanity. Whoever is familiar 
with the intellectual and spiritual life 
of the. ancients knows this as a fact, 
proven by classical literature. As the 
world has become bankruptin develop- 
ing thie right üplifting thoughts; as she 
has gone through its various stages of 
development and failures, it comes at 
last back to its beginning, taking up the 

truly eternal ånd therefore the only 
worl redeeming ideas applyin: these 
to the wáute of our time. 

But as long as we only think and 
a вак, read &nd write about the inde- 
penderit, God-attuned sou] life, we are 
still far from our goal; as long as we 
need advice and instruction, we have 
not yet: realized the word God said to 
Abraham: “walk before me and be thou 
perfect. " As long as we crave for 
money and luxuries, we still wear fet- 
ters; — as long as New Thought is 
preached and demonstrated in special 
buildings. on special days, we are still 
in the old ruts of dependency and 
authority. 


The New Thought Movement culmin- 
ates in the words of Christ: “Be per- 
fect and thou shalt notsee death." 

In order to reach this goal we have 
in part to do as follows: We have to 


attune our thoughts to God, that is, 
our thoughts have to be continually 
centered in the one idea: ‘God's king- 
dom reign on earth: God's will be done 
on earth." We have to control our 
body, tó clean апа to purity it by 
right food, due treatment, clothing, 
exercise, and ete., in order to make it 
the temple of the divine soul. 

These first düties done to our own 
selves, we shall then refrain from work- 
ing for swindlers, liars and all those 
men who enrich themselves at the cost, 
and by the blood and the sweat of their 
helps; we have to establish co-oper- 
ative concerns where then and wothen, . 
according to their merits, share iri the 
profits; we have to refrdin from dll low 
literature and shows and replace these 
by the very best апа the very highest 
that literature and art are able to pro- 
duce; we have to build houses or ra- 
ther hotels where peoplelive in com- 
münities— privacy can always be per- 
served and friendship may remain free 
from intimacy. 

Our very lives, our very actions, 

our very personalities have to express 
and to represent continually this highet 
condition. 
. How all thís can beaccomplished, а 
woman of high and rare ideals and ful- 
ly understanding practical realism, 
has demonstrated in a book which she 
wishes to publish, the results of same 
shall call into life such conditions as 
mentioned in above paragraph and 
demonstrated i in her book, 

Whoever will generoualy assist her 
in realizing this plan is kindly asked 
to enter into correspondence with her. 

Address HIGH IDEALS. 
Care of Mountain Pine. 


Its Numerical Significance. 


By Mrs. ELLA BALDWIN. 


VERYTHING in the universe is 
the embodiment of a vibration, 
and every vibration has its cor- 

respondent in some tone in the circle of 
involution of spirit and the evolution 
of man. 

All vibrations have a numerical val- 
ue or significance. The symbols of 
numeral qualities are the digits 1 to 9 
inclusive. The alphabet is made up of 
letters, which are symbols, each repre- 
senting a vibration as expressed in 
sound. Each letter his a relation to 
numbers and names, are a combination 
of thesame. Thus, a name becomesa 
power, for good or evil, through the 
inherent vibration, and it is true **there 
is everything in a name." From this 
standpoint we will analyze the beauti- 
ful name 

CRYSTOLA. 

The first letter C is 3 and symbol- 
izes the Christ Ideal, the christening 
of humanity by the trinity “Father, 
Son and Holy Ghest;" tha three oc- 
cult principles of manifested life; the 
reproductive in God and nature. On 
the lower plain it signifiies spirit, soul 
and body; substance, form and ener- 


R is 9 and symbolizes the trinity of 


substance, form and vibration. Upon 
three plains of consciousness, physical 
mental and spiritual, the three trian- 
gles united. The equilibrium of the 
three plains, the at-one-ment of the 


three, (suggestive of the 3 in i of the 
Orthodox Church.) | 

Y is 7 and signifies Solomons temple 
Sol-om-on is the idea, God, expressed 
in three languages, and occultly is wis 
dom, the temple of wisdom; man re- 
generated. 

S is 1 in the3 degree and aignifies 
the very highest spiritualization of 
matter; the highest realization which 
сап be brought into a physical demon - 
stration, ` 

T is 2 in the 3 degree (the 3 degree 
signifies thefregenerative degree) and 
is the „external embodiment of the 
highest spiritual expression. 

O is 6, the manifestation of the equi- 
librium of spirit and matter, the Christ 
spirit in the flesh. 

Lis 3, Human fellowship, the high- 
est expression of helpfulness to man- 
kind even to the point of self-sacrifice. 

А is 1 and signifies temple or phys- 
ical abode; as terminating the name it 
becomes the body or the external ex- 
pression of the foregoing letters or prin 
ciples, The whole name із 32—3 Christ 
eonsciousness and life, 2 physically 
expressed. The sum of the two is b, 
and indicates & mental illumination 
containing the Christ wisdom with a 
physical habitation on earth. 

The name also indicates that during 
the 27th to 36th years after the first 
conception of the ideal it will mature 
into a perfect realization; during the 
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period between 36th and 45th years 
the foundation for physical building 
will be laid; from the 45th to the 68rd 
years it will be in process of perfecting 
itself; the 72nd year will see it fully 
what the name implies. Thus we see 
that the *'fates" decreed that the ideal 
of helpfulness which the founder of the 
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great project of co-operation, has con- 
ceived and is bringing into objective 
expression, should be named accord- 
ing to the scope of the work in hand. 

Mountain scenery and crystal rocks 
cannot compare in beauty with the oc- 
cult significance of the word. May 
Сту stola fully fulfill herself. 


| Facts For The Curious | 


By JNo. W. VAN DEVENTER. 


“Coming through the Rye" has no 
reference to а field of that grain. On 
the contrary Burns referred to & small 
river of that name when he wrote the 
song. Just at that time a number of 
Scotch lassies living on one side of the 
stream worked on the other and waded 
it going to and coming from their labor. 
Their hands were employed in keeping 
their skirts out of the water and they 
could not resist when the boys kissed 
them. Hence the rhyme: 

“Gin a body meet a body coming 
through the Rye, 

“Gin & body kiss a body need a body 
ery. 

ө 6 е 
"When you call а man a rascal you, 
in reality, call him a lean deer. The 
word comes from the Norman-French 
and was brought to England by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Deer were very 


numerous in England then and veni- 
son was an every day dish. Buta 
lean deer was not good eating and 
hence worthless and the Normans 
called it a ras caille. By degrees the 
name spread to other worthless things 
gradually becoming restricted to a 
worthless man. f 

e ө ө | 

The name Fitch is also Norman- 

Freneh and means polecat. Itis only 
slightly changed in the spelling from 
fiche or fichet., the present French 
name for that animal, 

e 9 9 


‘*Muscle”’ was originally '*moussle," 
meaning “а little mouse." The play 
of the bieeps under the skin of the arm 
suggested a little mouse running up 
апа down to some imaginative physiol- 
ogist, hence the name. 
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Jupiter, or Zues-piter, the name of 
the chief god of the ancient Greeks, is 
derived from the Sanscrit and means 
"the sky-father," or ‘‘the father in 
the skies,” 

e ө ө 


Daughter comes from du-hater or 
du-hiter, a Sanscrit word meaning & 
milker, 

Father comes from a Sanscrit word 
mezning a food provider, or when 
traced to its earliest meaning, ‘опе 
who provides food by digging roots." 
Father and fodder, by the way, come 
from the same root. . 

Mother and mud соте from the same 
Sanscrit root-word which meant “аё 
from which life comes." India was as 
subject to drought ten thousand years 
ago when the Sanscrit was her chief 
language as she is now and the Ar- 


yans quickly learned that no life could 
come from her soil when it was baked 
and dry. . So they called the soil when 
wet by the rains or irrigation a name 
which meant “that from which life 
comes,” and afterward applied the 
same word to females, both animal and 
human," and from ii mud and mother 
are both derived. 

Brother is also of Sanscrit origin anl 
ite root-word meant “a carrier," or 
“опе who carries things on his shoul- 
ders," "The original Aryans were a 
pastoral people and in their wander- 
ings the younger, stronger, men of the 
family and tribe carried what they 
could on their backs. A common oc- 
eupation soon gave them a common 
name from which our word *'brother"' 
is derived. 


The Progress of Crystola. 


Crystola, the Beautiful, has entered 
upon her career. Mr. Chas, Heck, of 
Waldron, Indiana, is building a home 
on the townsite which he and his fam- 
ily will oceupy in a short time. 

Work has commenced on the paint 
factory, the foundation for a building 
32х36 being laid. The work will not 
stop untilthe building is completed 
and the machinery, which is here in 
readiness, is in position. Lots are be- 
ing sold quite rapidly and subscrip- 
tions to The Mountuin Pine are roll- 


ing in at the rate of several a day. 
Keep your eye on Crystola and watch 
& live town grow. 

The Co-operative Manufacture is 
attracting, probably more attention 
than any other department of the move- 
ment. Thousands, in comparatively 
every state, are learning the power 
and benefit of Co-operation. Goods 
at factory prices ‘‘sound gond”. 
But dividends in addition to that heralds 
the glad song of Industrial Co-oper- 
ation. 


Individuality the 


Logical Result. 


Á 
LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE WORLD'S New THOUGHT FEDERATION, | 
СшсАдсо, Ост. 25, 1906, By DR. J. ALEXANDER McIVoR TYNDALL. 


HE assignment to me of this sub- 

T ject, “Individuality,” is an evi- 

denee—a proof—of the truth of 

the New Thought principle that we 

"attract to ourselves that which we 
most desire." | 

I think that Individualism is my 
"hobby." I have heard it said that I 
am a crank on the subject, and per- 
Һарв І am, but it seems to me that up- 
on this—the awakening of the indi- 
vidual consciousness—the individual 
responsibility, rest the success or the 
failure of the New Thought message. 

The world is filled with systema, 
cults, creeds and methods of reform. 

‘ough surely to bring peace upon 
earth if it could be accomplished that 
way. 

Politically the principles of Social- 
ism cannot fail to appeal to our com- 
mon sense, our ideas of justice and 
equality and brotherly love. Politi- 
cally it looks as though Socialism were 
designed to solve all the difficulties 
with which we have to deal. 

And so it would but for one thing. 
That thing is individuality. 

If human beings could be lumped to- 
gether and driven like sheep wherever 
the herder wished to lead them, any 
of the methods employed in the past, 
at various stages ofthe world's history 
would have won out. 

Our dear old mother Orthodoxy 
formulated an excellent device to lead 
the mob conaciousness into the shelter 
of the fold. 


So excellent were her plans that 
they have been copied ever since by 
those who would emulate her and so 
“save” the race upon the “КІШ two 
birds with one stone” plan. 

But ‘this subtle, unconquerab‘e 
thing called Individuality has from 
time to time asserted iteelf, and some 
of the sheep have refused to be driven 
to shelter without investigating the 
manner of their ‘sheltering’ and 
knowing something of the character of 
the “fold” into which they were be- 
ing driven. (I suppose they had a 
“hunch” as they say out in Colorado. 
that the ''fold" might be built after 
the plan of the Chicago packing ea- 
tablishments, and they perferred not 
to take апу chances.) 

Atany rate there have been in- 
dividuals who have stepped aside on 
the march, and they have reported the 
advantages of freedom from the de- 
vices of those who would lead us. 

They have even dared to say that 
the very penalties attached to the 
privilege of freedom are to be weleomed 
and even embraced. 

And so there has grown up in this 
era of the world, a sort of new species 
of human—the Individual. 

The individual can never be labeled. 
He wears no dog collar. Like all 
newly-discovered species, he can't be 
classified, because he realizes that 
what he knows to-day is but a step 
toward what he may know to-morrow. 

Doubtless many of y .u, like myself, 
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have often heard the criticism оп New 
Thóught philosophy, something like 
this: “But Dr. Melvor-Tyndall, if we 
think so much about ourselves and 
our own development, what will be- 
come of the rest of the world? Isn't 
it selfish to put in all our time upon 
ourselves and own afiairg?" 

. l believe that this is what is the 
whole trouble with the world to-day. 
We have all thought we must attend 
to some one else's affairs. ' 

Universal Individuality means that 
each of us must attend strictly to our 
own business (so you can see how far 
away we are from universal individ- 
uality.) 

It is because of this ancient and long 
accustomed idea of leaders of special 
revelation and divine appointmant that 
we find some even among these who 
advocate New Thought ideas, the de- 
sire to establish orders, found colonies 
or in some way get off in à corner by 
themselves and he led into the fold 
again by another route. 

It we are going to be ‘‘put’’ here 
and there to ‘‘atay put” like inanimate 
things, we can't do better than to stick 
io {һе orthodox methods. If New 
Thought were to result in the establish- 
mentof various methords of salvation 
with churches and leaders, I would 
вау that it has no excuse for being. 
But I think I can safely predict that 
such an outcome is not possible. 

Each day finds us nearer the ulti- 
тас of Individuality—the logical and 
legitimate outcome of the New Thought 
teachings. | 

The enlargement of the individual 
consciousness precludes the possibility 
of Sheep-like submission to the cog- 
табе rule cf outward suggestions. 


'Once we have come into conscious- 
ness of the ego, the “I,” the separate 
individual within the physical covering 
called the body, that moment we as- 
sert the “I”? and take the consequen- 
ces—the penalties if there be penalties. 

And there generally are seeming 
penalties beoause we know that for 
the present atleast there are advant- 
ages in labels. 

Thoseof you who came here from 
various parts of the country knows that 
had you belong to a certain religious 
denomination you could have obtained 
half-rate tickets. Ifyou came as an 
individual you had to pay full fare 
Like all good things there is a tax upon 
being one of these newly evolved 
species—an individual. 

A woman came up to me after one 
of my lectures in Los Angeles last 
winter and said: “well, I always won- 
dered what you called yourself (you 
see I had tried not to be labeled). 
Now, I kuow,” she said, **you are one 
of those new-fangled God Almightys."' 

I suppose she thought that would 
show me the error of my ways, but I 
only thanked her and told her I was 
glad she had recognized me. 

If one has to be-labored we can't do 
better than to be called “God Al- 
mighty," It sounds inclusive. 

' But, you may ask, “Аге we not in- 
dividuals anyway? T know that I am 
myself; that I am different from those 
with whom I come in contact. My 
hair is black instead of red, and'my 
eyes are dark instead blue, and thank 
Goodness, I don't do what So-and So 
does." 

You know there are lots of people 
who think that this is Indivicuality. 
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But there isa wide distinction between 
personality and individuality. Per- 
sonality is the sum total of externals. 
Individuality is the conscious use of 
Universal Power, and itis not depend- 
entin any sense upon personal ap- 
pearance and environment. 

Individuality does not mean fame or 
distinction or wealth, and yet it is the 
highest attainment so far reached upon 
this plane. 

Itisthe A B C of New Thought, 
that fame and honor and position—ex- 
ternals are nothings—less than bau- 
bles that breakin our hands when we 
grasp them. | 

These things form part of the per- 
sonality. They have nothing to do 
with the individual. 

Individuality is recognized by the 
conscious use of power. By our 
conscious grasp upon the Almighty. 
(So you see that the term “Ооа Al- 
mighty" as applied to the individual 
is as good as any.) 

It is only when we recognize our 
unity with the ALL-POWER that we 
dare to stand alone. 

It is because we have not recognized 
this grasp upon the Infinite that we 
havein the past leaned upon forms 
and ceremonies and personality. We 
have been unconscions of the unlimit- 
ed power and satisfaction that comes to 
those who dare to assert the divinity of 
the "I" consciousness. We have heen 
like a king seeking alms at his own 
palace gate under the delusion that he 
is a beggar. 

The moment that we assert the right 
and the Omnipotence of the individual 
soul, that momentwe have begun to 
claim our own. We have awakened 
fromthe hypnotic delusion that we are 


‘the glamour of the senses. 
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_beggars and we know that we are 


kinge—rulers of our own destiny, mas- 
ter of our own environment. 

We know that we are our own sav- 
ior, our own judge, our own magnet of 
attraction, and that we need not beg 
or eringe or whine at the foot of the 
Infinite. We are heirs to all that life 
can give, and the supply is not nig- 
gardly. 

We comprehend as in a flash of il- 
lumination what is meant by the old 
teaching аб уе аге ‘free-will agent" 
and yet subject to the “law of God." 

And this recognition but serves to 
make us,conscious of our oneness 
with alllife, instead fof impressing us 
with the sense of aloneness or isolation 
which'the unawzkened soul dreads 
and suffers. 

Instead of feeling as before we have 
felt that we alone have been singled 
out from the rest of mankind tv bear a 
heavy burden; as a punishment for 
past sins ignorantly committed, w> 
know that each unpleasant experience 
is merely a lesson that shows us whither 
we are tending. Itis the blank wall 
that reminds us that there is “пә 
thoroughfare” the way we are travel- 
ing. | 

I claim that nine-tenths of the 
world's population are asleep. The 
higher consciousness is drugged by 
These 
people are . individuals—that is they 
have within themselves the right and 
the power by which they may lay ho!d 
of the realization of Almightiness, but 
they have not established their poai- 
tive relation to this power. They are 
negative individuals. : 

They are in the position of the beg- 
gar who is heir toa throne, but does 
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not know it. 

You probably have heard it said that 
New Thought people are conceited. I 
knowlhave, I was lecturing one time 
in Butte, Montana (I don’t know 
whether I ought to tell here what 
Mark Twain said about Butte, but per- 
hapsit might serve as a warning to 


some of you should you ever be temp- , 


ted to go there.) 

Anyway, Mark Twain said: “IfI 
owned only Butte and Hell, and had 
to choose between them, I would rent 
Butte.” 

As I was saying, I was talking one 
time in H— I mean Butte, and I tried 
to make clear to my audience the dif- 
ference between the personality and 
the “T” consciousness. I spoke of the 
power and strength of the “IL” At 
the close of the meeting a friend told 
me that the lady who sat next to her 
was perfectly disgusted with me. She 
said she never heard so conceited a 
person in all herlfe. “Why,” she 
said, ‘Пе talked about ‘1,’ ‘I,’ ‘I,’ all 
the time as though there were no one 
else in the world." 

What I want to make clear is the fact 
that this grasp upon individuality is 
not in any degree comparable with the 
self-satisfied person who attaches un- 
due importance to hia personality 
his weaith, his social or business po- 
sition—to externals. 

Itis only by recognizing your in- 
tegralimportance that you ean be of 
service to another, because real serv- 
ice consist in pointing out to another 
the truth that he or she is a factor in 
life. That he must uneover his own 
soul, assert his own ego. 

Which means that he must claim his 
: o wn salvation without dependence up- 
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on anything, but the power that is 
accessible to all. 

The moment you begin to live an- 
other’s life, or say what another should 
do, that moment you are “‘off the track”’ 
andinharmony is the result. No one 
can, by any possibility, avoid obstacles, 


` or live harmoniously if he encroach by 


so much as a thought, upon the domain 
ofanother. This is one of the very 
first lessons for the canaidate for il- 
lumination: Tolet each person about 
you live his own life in hís own wuy. 

The moment we say “If I were you I 
would do thus and so," that moment 
we have sown the seeds of inharmony, 
because we are usurping another’s 
place and another’s use of power. 

This mental attitude of attending 
strictly to our own business as it were, 
dees not involve the necessity for 
“aloofness” or the “holier than thou" 
feeling of the Pharisee, Itis the at- 
titude that comes from the knowledge 
thatif you could fill another’s place 
there would be no other place to fill. 
There would be only oneself. 

The more we recognize our own 
distinct place and purpose, the more 
we respect that of another. The per- 
son who seeks to express his individu- 
ality does so without encroaching upon 
the domain of another by so much as 
a thought. The missionary habit is 
pernicious and is not possible to an 
awakened soul. The person who has 
attained the goal of individual soul 
awakening radiates help and happi- 
ness, just as the sun radiates warmth, 
because it is his nature to do so, and 
not form any desire to have hia kindly 
offices returned, nor tospread any 
favorite method of “salvation.” 

The New Thought student in time 
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becomes the occult initiate, and this 
means the realization that, although 
we are one and interdependent yet we 
must each be a law unto ourselves. 

We must stand alone, independent 
and yet recognizing our unity with all 
life. | 

We must be absolutely our own way 
and truth and light, because nothing 
that the external can offer, neither 
method, nor form nor ceremony de- 
vised by man, can alone promise free- 
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dom to the enslaved and slumbering 
consciousness. 

I would say to those who are seek- 
ing light: Despise not experience. Do 
not seek to avoid what the world calls 
“temptation.” 

Seek light. Demand freedom. 
Grasp power, апа let your individual 
will lead you, willingly taking the con- 
sequences of your choice. 

One who does this, willin time find 
himself upon the heights—triumphant, 


Magazine Review. 


To-Morrow: Do you want to think real 
thoughts? Do you want to keep up with the 
times? Do you want the best and newest 
new thought? Do you want to help a maga- 
zine devoted to helping the poor and down- 
trodden? 

Then subscribe for 'To-MoRRoWw, the leader 
among the mid-west new thought magazines. 
Parker Н. Sercombe is the editor and he keeps 
itin the lead always. Address: 

To-MoRROW, 

2238, Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


е o ө 
А. periodical of especial interest to the гар- 
idly increasing number of believers in the 
mental curing of disease comes to our table 
from London, England. It is the PsvcHo- 
THERAPEUTIC JOURNAL, edited by Arthur Hal- 
lam. It is full of the newest and best thought 
on mental healing, hypnotism and kindred 
subjects, It should be read by all who are in- 
terested in the mysteries of the mental self, 
Samples сап be procured by addressing THE 
Psvcno- THERAPEUTIC JOURNAL, 
8, Bayley Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. 
e @ 6 
Tar Occipent comes to us this month as 
full as it can be crammed with the best of new 
thought. Its editor, L, Frances Estes, іва 
deep thinker and profound student as is evi- 
denced by her article on “Respiration.” Pub- 


lished monthly at Brockton, Massachusetts, at 
50 cente per year. 
e ө @ : 

NOTES AND QUERIFs comes to us this month 
from Manchester,N. H. As a magazine of 
history, especially of the kind not found in or- 
dinary works on this subject, it stands at the 
head of its class, Each number leads the 
reader into a new field, either of local history, 
secret society, religion, or вото other the ore 
dinary historian does not enter. It is now en- 
tering its 24th year and is published by S. Н. 
Gould, Manchester, N. H. 

e ө её 

Tue Voice oF THE МАО: for October ably 
represents the Brotherhoo i of Jesus—Ancient 
Order of Melchizedek, of which it is the or- 
gen. he Brotherhood isa new thought or- 
ganization striving hard to bring some of the 
children of men nearer God. The magazine is 
published at Waldron, Arkansas. Price 50 
cents 3 year. í 

o9 © в 

Тнк THEOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY for October 
is full of the grand thoughts of the grand old 
religion it represents and is a feast to all who 
ean appreciate the great, uplifting vibr&tions 
of Theosophy. Itis the organ of the Theo- 
sophical Society in Ameriea and is published 
at 159 Warren Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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Minnie Reynolds Scalabrino, former- 
ly of the Rocky Mountain News, Den- 
ver, now & magazine writer in New 
York City, has contributed a *Carrie 
Chapman Сай Вох” to the Colorado 
Traveling Library in appreciation of 
Mrs. Catt’s services in the campaign 
which secured full suffrage to the wo- 
men of Colorado. 


If the men of the country who be- 
lieve in reform displayed as much 
sound judgment and unselfish devotion 
ag the woman suffragists do the social 
world would move forward so fast as to 
challenge the admiration of the Creat- 
or.—(Geo. Н. Shibley in Referendum 
News. 


The women of Minnesota protested 
во vigorously at the decision of the 
Attorney General that they might not 
vote at the primaries for members of 
school boards, that he has modified Ша 
opinion. He adviees that the votee of 
the women be received and kept in sep- 
arate boxes 80 that if any one desires 
to take the matter into the courts it can 
be done conveniently. 


The Czar has signed Finland's Con- 
stitution so suffrage for the women of 
the country ів secured. They are even 
eligible to seats in Parliament which 
places them ahead of their Australian 
and New Zealand sisters, who possess 
full suffrage but are not eligible as 
members of Parliament. 
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At Louisa Courthouse, Virginia, a 
little while ago the women were pere 
mitted to vote to decide which of two 
teachers should be retained for the 
High School. The election was held | 
in the Court House, there were regular 
printed ballots and the Richmond Lead- 
er says that this was perhaps the first 
time that ladies were permitted the 
privilege of voting in this State, After 
it was all over the district school board 
met and calmly elected the teacher— 
not the **people's choice", as indicat- 
ed by the election — but the other one. 

A good example of the way that 
“tthe hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world.” 


‘The conspicuous weakness of the 
woman suffrage cause from the begin- 
ning has been the indifference of wo- 
men themselves," says Ida Husted 
Harper in Colliers for Aug. 25th, ‘‘when 
every other argument against it has 
been made and answered,the opponents 
could safely entrench themselves bee 
hind this one,while legislators and vo- 
ters could sátisfy their consciences by 
saying: Until there is a demand from 
a larger number of women, we don't see 
any necessity for favorable action. 
What is the situation in this respect 
today? When the International Coun- 
cil of Women was founded in Washing- 
ton,in 1888,and its objects, were decided 
upon, woman suffrage was strictly bar- 
red. Atits meeting in Berlin,in 1904, 
its delegates from the National Coun- 
cils of nineteen countries,representing 
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about 8,000,000 women, stated that 
they had been instructed to vote for the 
adoption of woman suffrage as one of 
the principal objects for which this in- 
ternational body henceforth should 
strive. Such action was then officially 
taken without a dissenting voice,and 
the greatest organization of women in 
the world thus pledged itself: to work 
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for enfranchisement. For the chair- 
man ofits standing committee on sufi- 
rage it selected the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, now president of the National 
Suffrage Association of the United 
States. And still there are those who 
keep right on saying;‘‘Women don’t 
want to vote ће movement is dead." 


The Co-operative Congress recently 
held at Topeka Kansas was a notable 
gathering in many respects. 

It was composed of some of the 
brainiest men in the country, men who 
have for years been the advance 
guard of progressive economie thought. 
Their deliberations were marked by 
earnestness and that courtesy which 
characterizes great minds. 

' They realized that we are now in the 
beginning of а new era; thatthe old- 
er days of graft, competition, war and 
waste are soon to be no more and 
could see the rising sun of co-operative 
prosperity, so soon to illumine the 
labor world with its beneficent rays. 

The plan of the Rio Grande Woolen 
Mills was unanimously and heartily 
endorsed and a special vote of thanks 
tendered J. Н. Bearrup, ‘Uncle John- 
ey’ for the splendid display of the pro- 
ducts of the mill. 

A committee was appointed to visit 


Department of Co-Operative Manufacture. — 


Facts AND FIGURES SHOWING ITs GROWTH, BENEFITS, Ere. 


en terit 


the mill and report as to method of 
management, ete., 

The plan has also been endorsed by 
the American Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and another mill is projected as a 
result of their recent convention. 

Considering the natural suspicion of 
the labor world the progress of this 
plan of Co-operative Manufacture has 
been phenomenal. 

The producer knows that he i$ 
robbed at every turn; that his politi- 
cal convictions are but the footballs of 
the politician; that transportation com- 
bines fleece him coming and going. 
Nothing is free except salvation and 
there is a heavy freight charge on that. 
yet when a plan like this wherein all 
men are equal owners, where graft is 
impossible, where to be dishonest 
would be foolish, a plan so simple that 
he who runs may understand, a plan 
open alike to rich and poor, a plan that 
requires no initiation fees, no quarter- 
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ly dues, no subscribing to any faith, 
eult or creed. no social obligations, no 
change of residence. He looks ask- 
ance and wonders what the world is 
coming to that men will actually pro- 
pose a plain, safe, conservative busi- 
ness based upon the eternal principal 
of “equal and exact justice to ап.” 

And зо ‘п ће bewilderment of this 
new idea he staggers around trying to 
get his bearings. He asks many ques- 
tions, leading pertinent questions- they 
are, questions he does not dare to ask 
the promoters and beneficiaries of the 
present system he has given of his la- 
bor to uphold. He must know that 
this new deal is fair when he gets no 
fairness from the deal he has now; that 
these new men are honest when he ex- 
pects no honesty in the competitive 
world, that there is no chance of fail- 
ure when he gets his investment back 
on his first purchase and finally that 


Book Review. 


K. Lamity’s Harpoon comes to us from 
Austin, Texas. It, ina manner, seems to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Brenn's Iconoclasts 
though it does not contain quite as much 
blue blazes and oll of vitriol. Still it is a very 
werm periodical as Benator J. W. Bailey will 
testify, if desired: It contains nothing in the 
least uncertain in its editorials and a sample 
copy will interest you even if you do not care 
to subscribe. Address K. Lamity’s Harpoon, 
Austin, Texas. 
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‘Tae Liou’ ОР REASON, the organ of the 
Brotherhood or School of Virtue, has reached 
our table after а journey across the. Atlantic 
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his interests are іо be faithfully pro- 
tected wher. his past life in our ргев- 
ёп system has been one continual be- 
trayal. 

But from all over the country comes 
the encouraging words of those who 
see in this movement the beginning of 
the new day. A day that will witness 
the producer in possession of the prod- 
uct of his toil; a day when he who 
‘wrongs опе will be accounted as hav- 
int; wronged the race; a day wherein 
the jails, prisons and reformatories 
wit become untenanted and in city, ` 
village arid hamlet, in the mountains, 
on the plains and by the sea will arise 
the homie of the toiler, a sacred bit of 
ground undefiled by the touch of the 
userer, safe from the Shylock of mod- 
ern finance, the cradle of patriotism, 
the harbinger of virtue and the altar 
of love. 


Magazines. 


from Bryngaleu, Tliracombe, England. It is 
devoted to the very highest and best of the 
new thought, and all who read it will be bene- 
fitted by it. 
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Tue WORLD'S ADVANCE TuovGET AND THE 
UNIVERSAL REPUBLIC, published at Portland, 
Oregon, is a very able representative of New 
Thought on the Pacific Coast. Ite editor, Lus 
cy A Mallory, is one of the Old Guard of ad- 
vanced thinkers. Her name has been familiar 
to all readers of new thought literature for 
many years. Price $1 а year. Remit to Lucy 
A. Mallory, 193 Sixth Street, Portland, Orc- 


gon. 
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HOW DID IT GET THERE? 


Some ten years ago an old minister 
elosed & long, useful, busy life at his 
home in eastern Towa. When his per- 
sonal effects were divided among his 
children & lot of letters and manu- 
scripts were sent toa daughter living 
in eastern Colorado. On looking over 
the collection the love letters that had 
passed between him and his wife be- 
fore their marriage were found with 
but a sinzle one missing. It was one 
of his and his daughter and her hus- 
band deeply regretted its loss, as they 
desired the correspondence complete. 
Tae other lettera written bv him were in 
а fine, clear hand, carefully punct- 
uated and free from errors. They 
were all written on the **foolseap"" pa- 
per so much in vogue fifty years ago. 
Butone was missing and his daughter 
and her husband saw no possibility of 
ever recovering it. Both were mem- 
bera of the M. E. church, the husband 
an ex-minister, and neither knew or 
cared anything about the phenomena 
of spiritualism Тһе husband had а 
box in which he kept his papers and 
other things of value. It was always 
kept locked and the key never left a 
ring he carried in his pocket and no 
one but himself ever unlocked it. 
About three months afterthey found 
the letter was missing he opened the 
box and noticed a large, folded paper 
lying on top of the other contente that 
did not luok familiar. As he picked 
it up ke saw it was aleaf torn frema 


laws of Thought "ransference, Telepathy and Spirit 
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. Department of Occult Phenomena. 


for plac.ng before the world truthful statements of the operations of the t 
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large scratch-pad. On opening and 
reading it he found it was the missing 
letter, correctly dated, written appare 
ently with a sharp lead pencil in the 
exact handwriting of the old minister. 
The paper was fresh and new, the date 
was September, 1856—long before 
scratch-books were dreamed of. Who 
wrote it and how did it get into the 
box? Is there any other hypothesis 
but that the old man in the spirit world 
knew of his daughter’s desire to have 
his correspondence complete and in 
some way, unknown to material brains, 
gratified it, tenable. 


A CORRECTION. 


The last issue of The Mountain 
Pine contained an article entitled: “A 
Vision of the Lost Atlantis," eredited 
to Mrs. Margaret Olive Jcrdan which 
was amistake. The vision was given 
the world through the mediumship of 
Rev. John W. Ring. Mr. Ring was 
seated at his type- writer one day when 
an overwhelming desire to sleep seized 
him and he paseed into dreamland sit- 
ting in hia chair. When he awoke he 
found the ''Vision" type written be- 
fore him. The Princess Herculinea 
had taeu control of his brain and fin- 
gers for the purpose of giving it to the 
world. The name, “А Vision of the 
lost Atlantis," was also incorrect, 
theisland referred to being Muwan- 
eyel, which occupied a portion of the 
Pacifie ocean when Atlaniisw s queen’ 
o% tie Atla tic. 
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ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING DONE, 
AND DONE RIGHT. BOOK AND PAMPHLET 
WORK A SPECIALTY. 


WRITE US REGARDING YOUR WORK AND WE 
WILL FURNISH AN ESTIMATE OF COST BY 
RETURN MAIL. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


WORTH HAVING. 
HUXLEY'S BOOK OF LIBERAL POEMS. 


Just published. Best binding. Decorated gold cover. 200 
pages. Nicely illustrated. Price $1. 
Address, 
E. R. HUXLEY, 
1021 Scott St. Springfield, Missouri. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE MOUNTAIN PINE 


FOR FEBRUARY 


The Management of the Mountain Pine is pleased to Announce 
8rticles for сиз Ге сагу sumter from the pens of the following 
well-known Authors. 

REV. JOHN W. RING. | 

MRS. MARGARET OLIVEJORDAN. 
VISS IDA GRECORY. 

DR. HENRY WAGNER. 

MISS E. M. WEATHERHEAD. 
(Spirit) MYRON W. REED. 

(Spiri) JEREMIAH. 

J. W. VAN DEVENTER. 


alod many other well-known authors, os well as much interesting 


wtserllany in the different departuents, 
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OCCULT PHENOMENA. 
GATHERED FROM EVERYWHERE. 
PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE MANU. 
"ACTURE. | 
These articles will cover a wide range and will be instructive, 
entertaining and elevating. - 


CRYSTOLA PUBLISHING CO., 
GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS COLORADO 


EXTRA SPECIAL! 


THE PHILISTINE Magazine one year, LITTLE JOURNEYS one year-- 
.1907, One DE LUXE ROYCROFT BOOK---Two dullars for all if subscription is 
sent to us soon. 


END us your subsciption within two weeks after you receive this offer, and we wil 


present you, Gratis, а leather-bound, silk-lined, De Luxe Roycroft book. This volume is 
printed on hand-made paper, from a new font of antique type, in two colors. The initials, ti- 
tle-page and ornaments were specially designed by our own artists. Ав an example of fine 
bookmaking it will appeal to the bibliophile as one of the best books ever published in America. 


TAKE your choice, one of these beautiful books with every sub- 
scription for the PHILISTINE MAGAZINE and LITTLE JOURNEYS, 


The Man of Sorrows - Elbe t Hubbard 
Rip Van Winkle - Washington Irvine 
Thomas Jefferson - Lentz and Hubbard 
The Rubaiyat - - - - Omar Khayyam 
Respectability - - - - Elbert Hubbard 
A Dog of Flanders Ouida 
The Law of Love - William M. Reedy 
Ballad of Reading Goal - Oscar Wilde 


Nature - - - - Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Self-Reliance - Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Love, Lifeand Work - Elbert Hubbard 
Crimes Against Criminals - /2. G. In- 
gersoll 

Justinian and Theodora - Elbert and 
Alice Hubbard 
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Е HUBBARD’S Little Journeys ате now used as text-books in many 


schools. 
clopedic dryness. 
Homes of Great Reformers. 
JOHN WESLEY 
RICHARD COBDEN 
Joun Knox 
OLIVER CROMWELL 


They contain a wealth of historical information without ency- 
The series of Nineteen Hundred Seven will be to the 
Subjects as follows, with frontispiece portrait: 
Henry GEORGE 
THOMAS PAINE 
BRADLAUGH 
ANN HUTCHINSON 


GARABALDI 
JOHN KNOX 
WYCLIFF 

J. J. ROSSEAU 


Tue PHILISTINE, East AURORA, NEW YORK. 
Enclosed find Two Dollars and I request you to send me The Philix- 
tine magazine for one year, and Little Journeys for 1907, also the gratis De 
Luxe Royeroft Book, all as per your special offer. 


Remit by draft or Post Office order—it is unsafe to send currency by mail 


unless letter is registered. 
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Mail Crder Houses and the Parcels Post. | 


| 
{ 
| Bv J. W. VAN DEVENTER. | 
| 


A CARD from Montgomery Ward & 
Co., in response to a request for 
а catalogue, received in Novem- 
ber conveyed the information that they 
were not sending out any more csta- 
logues for the reason that they had a! ~ 
solutely more business than they could 
‘attend to in their present quarters and 
were not seeking any more. Thev are 
building an enormous new building 
and have every bit of business they 
ean handle until they get into it. 
Sears, Robuck & Co., have just fin- 
ished a building one quarter of a mile, 
or 1320 feet, long, 300 feet wide and 
nine full stories above ground and at 
least three below to accommodate their 
enormous mail order business. It is 
made of iron and concrete throughout 
and ts the largest stricture, excepting 
possibly the great pyramid, ever erect- 
vd by human hands. Yet just across 
the street from it are three more enor- 
mous buildings also owned and used 
by Sears, Robuck & Co. Апа. in ad- 
dition, they have many factories and 
branch houses. Rural free delivery 
has given a great impetus to the mail 
order business and the passage of a 
parcels post law would make it the 
great mercantile system of the country. 
Of course the country merchant and 
the country editor are fighting it with 
every weapon at their command but 
the struggle is useless. The masses 
are the judgeand jury and they will 
decide for the one that will supply 
their wants the cheapest and best. 


* 


And the dec’sion mrst be in favor cf 
the mail orcer house because it manue» 
factures many of its geedsa and buys 
the balance direct from the manufact- 
urers and the profits it saves by so do- 
ing аге айко saved by the buyerin the 
difference in the price he pays for the 
articles he purchases. In other words 
the country merchant pays a dozen 
profits on every article he sells and the 
purchaser pays them all back with the 
merchant's profit added. The mail or- 
der house charges one profit plus trans- 
portation, on the gocds it manufact- 
ures, and only the manufacturer's prof- 
it plus its own and transportation on 
those it buys hence its prices are us- 
ually at least twenty-five to Бу per 
cent below those of the country mere 
chant and that twenty-five or fifty per 
cent, in good, hard eash, stays in the 
purchaser’s pocket and furnishes an 
argument that cannot be refuted in 
favor of buying of the mail order 
house. And that’s all there is to it. 
The next step is for the purchaser to 
own collectively the machines that 
make the goods he uses. To build the 
"factories and divide the manufacturer's 
profits among those whose money and 
oredit build and maintain the factory. 
This will also bring to the’ people аЬ» 
solutely pure goods at less than shod- 
dy prices. The same goods at 15 to 
25 per cent less than Sears, Roebuck 
or Montgomery, Ward & Co. Every 
factory in the land has been paid’ for 
by the profits on goods sold to consu- 
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mers. "The millionaire is he who pos- 
зезвев the factory built by the produ- 
cer and consumer and because of this 
possession levies such tribute as he 
desires, 

The pareel postisto be owned by 
and operated at the expense ofthe 
whole people, then why not pass up 
the mail order houses who expeot to 
and will make millions through ita op- 
erations and go to the fountain head. 
Own the factory, distribute the prod- 


ucts by the collective transportation 
utilities and equally share the prof- 


‘its. There is nothing Utopian about 


it. Itis simply safe conservative bus- 
iness. The same kind the trusts are 
practising, the same kind the mail or- 
der houses are practising. When the 
people learn that after having earned 
five dollars it is as easy to keep itas to 
give it away the great economical les- 
son that will bring prosperity to every 
home will have been learned. 


What Need You Care. 


SELECTED FROM *HuxLEYv's Book оғ PokEMS."' 


With all man's faults, the world 
moves on, 
There's growth in spite of whims. 
In spite of creeds and noxious weeds 
The right is sure to win. 
But never think your route be 
smooth 
When errors you'd repair, 
Doubtless the world will frown on you 
But then, what need you care. 
*Twas once supposed the world was 
flat : 
And rested on the main, 
Copernicus pronounced it false, 
By that hb lost hie fame. 


Galilea claimed it moved 
Was round instead of square, 
For that the Pope imprisoned him, 
But then, what need he care. 


For thus its been for ages past, 
When man proclaimed a truth, 
That lead from out the beaten path 
He's herald with abuse, 

Heed not the rabbling, thoughtless 

orew, 

Fearleas the truth declare, 

In time the world will honor you 
So then, why need you care. 

E. R. Huxley, — —1021 Scott St. 
Springfield Mo 


Cheerfulness. 


From THE Sunny SovTH. 


HE cheerful man or woman is a 
T blessing to every one with whom 
he or she comes in contact. 
There is no virtue in the world compar- 
able to that of cheerfulness, and no 
person is more welcome than the one 
who always has asmile and a pleasant 
work. They are the salt of the earth. 
Nobody, though his burdens may 
have been more grievious than the bur- 
dens of Job, has any right to be dole- 
ful and add his bit of shadow to all the 
shadows of the world. Cheerfulness 
is a duty incumbent.on us all alike. 
It is just аз much of а duty as honesty 
апа justice and temperance. We owe 
it to ourgelves and to others tolook on 
the bright side. 

Once upon а time the writer knew а 
cheerful girl. Once he heard her sil- 
very laugh and through all of his life 
it will echo in his memory, а sweet and 
beautifullesson. Hername was Mary, 
and she was a waitress in a restaurant, 
working hard many long hours each 
day, for a miserably emall sum of 
money paid to har each Saturday nicht. 
She lived in the meanest surroundings 
and there was certainly very little in 
her life to inspire cheerfulness, 

Her mother was dead and her father 
was a drunken outcast. Sometimes 
monins went by without her seeing 


him, and when he did come home it . 


was only to approach her and demand 
money with which to purchase more 
drink. The girl's grandmother lived 
wilh herand kept their little home. 
With the old lady and young girl lived 
one other porson. Fifteen years be- 
fore an elder sister had died and left a 


o 


helpless babe for Mary to provide for. 
The babe, it soon developed, was an 
idiot. И had поё even the power to 
control its limbs, and all its life was 
spent sitting in an infant's high chair, 
staring with vacant eyes around the 
poor, but neat, little home. 

The night the writer saw the interior 
of this home it was snowing out of 
doors and the air was bitter cold. Mary, 
the little waitress. swung open. the 
door and burst in, returning from her 
work. The snow clung to her dark 
hair. Her eyes were bright and danc- 
ing. She laughed and it was like the 
song of a bird at sunrise, joyful, ring- 
ing and sweet. | 

And the h:lpless, impotent little 
thing, perched mournfully in the tall 
high chair, glanced up as that merry 
laugh rang out, and there came a light 
in the vacant eyes that almost seemed 
asmile. Even there was the magic of 
that angelic cheerfulness able to make 
a responae. 

What say you? Wasthe world not 
a better place to live in because of thia 
cheerful girl, who shed sunshine over 
such adreary waste of misery and 
squalor? "E 

Cheerfulness is the greatest thing in 
the world, for it includes all other vir- 
tues. Who that has not charity would 
be cheerful? Who that has an uneasy 
conscience can always smile? Who 
that is selfish and sordid can find a 


pleasant word to say to all he meets? 
Look to it well. Cheerfulness is a 
duty, and if you are not cheerful some- 
thing is wrong with you, somewhere, 
somehow. 


Old Comrades. 


By Miss ELIZABETA M. WEATHERHEAD. 


Le's set down and talk, old comrade, 
Of the days we used to know. 

Le’s ferget we're old and battered; 
Le's go back to long ago. 


When we both of us was youngsters, 
Didn't know a single care. 

Folks of ours was neighbor farmers— 
You lived here and I lived there. 


Freckled faced, tow headed urchins, 
Full о’ every kind v’ trick. 

'Them's the days was full and crowded. 
Comrade, you and I was slick. 


Both ^o us was tall and awkward— 
Grew just lixe a stalk of corn. 

Green? You bet we was, old comrade; 
Green as grass in early morn. 


Work was hard, but we enjoyed it. 
Appetites was keen and good 

Barefoot boys, on chilly mornins 
Frosty footprints through the wood. 


Drivin' home the cows from pastur' 
Summer evenin's warm and sweet; 

When the pretty, pink cheeked clover 
Bent down low to kiss our feet. 


Days when we went swimmin', com- 
rade; 
Noses burnt all shiny red, 
Blistered back, you member, comrade, 
Them was things we left unsaid. 


Later on when we both carried 
Next our hearts a silken curl, 

Madder ’an two fightin’ hornets, 
Jealous o' the same sweet girl. 


How she died and left us, comrade, 


р 


Then, how both of из forzavo, 
Patched it up with tears ani grievins 
: O'er our sweetheart's grassy grave. 


Then the war broke out, old comrade, 
Both о’ us left girls behinl. 

Didn't go oa halves, not this tim:; 
You had yours and I had min». 


How we fought agin each other! 
Friendship, then, was clean fergot. 
This limp sleeve, you 'member com- 
rade? 
You was such a steady shot. 


How you nursed me and watohed o'er 
me 
When with fever I was warm. 
Paid me back, you did, old comrade, 
Fer the loss of my good arm. 


But at last the war was ended, 
Fightin' days fer us was o'er, 

Both the gals we'd left, old comrade, 
They had shook us long before. 


That was years ago, old comrade, 
Them was days as wasn’t dreams, 
And, tho’ we was broke and battered, 

Both о” us found wives it seems. 


Glad to take us minus members, 
Knowed our hearts was good and 
true. 
We had fought a good fight, comrade, 
I a rebel, Union you. 


Le's shake hands across the border, 
Memory’s picture still is bright. 

"T won't be long until, old comrade, 
We'll be droppin’ out о’ sight. 


| How “Human Nature” Changed. 


From WILSHIRE'S MAGAZINE. 


* 
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O ESTABLISH а reputation ав а mained silent. 


prophet the firat requirement is 
that the predictions be verified. 

As is well known to our readers, 
Wilshire's Magazine has made many 
forecasts regarding social and econom- 
io events, leaving the trust question 
and its inevitable unemployed problem 
aside. 

When the great earthquake occurred 
in San Francisco, Wilshtre’s ventured 
several apparently daring predictions, 
that drew considerable sneering criti- 
cism from the capitalist press. 

It stated that the result of the earth- 
quake would be & continued prosperity 
for the Pacific Coast and incidentally 
the rest of the country, because it 
would permit the investment of surplus 
capital for the rebuilding of the city, 
and insure employment temporarily to 
millions of workers. 

This was ridiculed in the daily press, 
but the subsequent trend of events has 
shown it to he absolutely correct. 

Relying ona press dispatch, Wi- 
shire’s stated that the suicide rate had 
decreased for the three months after 
the disaster, and said that such a re- 
sult might naturally be expected. 
‘Collier's Weekly” wromptly denied 
the statement. declared that the oppo- 
site was more probable, and labeled 
Wilshire a demagogue and several 
other names cfesimilar import. An of- 
ficial statement from the coroner’s of- 
fice in San Francisco confirmed the 
view we had taken, and ''Collier's" 
when confronted with the proof re- 


In the July Wil«hire's we published 
the following editorial opinion: i 

“That the splendid effect on society 
in San Francisco of the throwing to- 
gether in close organic union of all 
classes, fora number of weeks, asa 
result of every one being tomporarily 


. deprived of private property, will event« 


ually show itself is certain. This 
throwing of people closely together is 
exactly what is needed in order to de- 
velop the highest type of man, and I 
have no question but that it will effect 
the development of a much finer and 
better society in San Francisco than 
has ever been seen before in the his- 
tory of any American city. For в 
while each for all and all for each was 
the city law. 

“San Francisco had all the knowl- 
edge of the 20th century, all the me- 
chanical inventions, and all the advan- 
tages of living under what was praoti- 
cally a state of Socialism for а number 
of weeks. She had a vision of the so- 
eiallife of the future and it should 
profit her soul.” 

As might be expected, the editors of 
the daily papers found this во ecream- 
ingly absurd that it furnished them 
with copy for weeks. The clipping bu- 
reaus sent us scores of extracts draw- 
ing attention to the queer mental twist 
of the Socialistic brain that could see 
happiness only in the greatest disaster. 
The editor of this magazine was ironi- 
cally asked why we should not burn 
down New York, Chicago and Phila- 
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delphia and be perfectly happy. The 
way to make a man feel good was to 
destroy his property апа set йге to his 
house. That was how the Socialists 
proposed to remedy things; fire and 
destruetion were the agents they would 
employ to renovate society, had they 
the power. Socialist Wilshire had 
practically admitted as much. 

Thus the daily press. It was appar- 
ently a great opportunity for the cap- 
italist editora and they made the most 
of it. Wilshire's didn’t reply. We 
had other matters on hand that need- 
ed attention. Wesimply waited until 
events justified the prediction And 
as usual the justification has arrived. 

Mr. Ray Stannard Baker fs known 
to millions of tha American people as 
one of the very foremost magazine wri- 
ters of theday. In his special line of 
investigation and inquiry he probably 
has no rival. Absence of rash state- 
ment and denunciation are special 
characteristics of his work, and of all 
magazine writers he is the most liber- 
ally quoted on questions of fact where 
reliability and exact statement are re- 
quired. 

So far as we know Mr. Baker is not 
a Socialist, nor has he any connection 
in any way with this magazine. Yet 
had he been specially engaged to find 
evidence for the justification of our ed- 
itorial he could have done no better 
service than in writing the article 
which appeared in the November 
"American Magazine." It is called 
** A Test of Men," but it might as just- 
ly have been called a test of the cor- 
rectness of Wilshire’s prediction. 

Mr. Baker declares in opening that 
before the earthquake ‘Бап Francisco 
was no better and no worse than other 
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American cities. It was perhaps more 
intensely individualistic than some. 
It was an American city with American 
ideals marred by American corruption, 
concerning itself with business and 
amall politics.” 

Then comes the following striking 
passage: 

**But the catastrophe literally shook 
men out of themselves; when property 
went up in smoke, selfishness disap- 
peared and in its place appeared, a 
miraculous brotherhood, the sort men 
have dreamed about, the sort. philoso- 
phers have written in their Utopias, 
but few have ever seen. Men served 
instead of demanding service; they 
gave instead ofreceiving. They loved 
their neighbors." 

“Мт. Baker eontinues, and we call 
the especial attention of the gentlemen 
ofthe pulpitto this particular para- 
graph: 

“For a splendid moment this ruined 
city, San Francisco, was a Christian 
city. I don’t mean necessarily relig- 
ious or church-going. I mean Chris- 
tian in the broadest, deepest sense, the 
essense of whichis unselfishness and 
the love of one’s neighbors. What 
Christ taught—men and women—not 
all, but the great majority practised in 
San Francisco for several weeks. 

“Т know these words (at first and 
before I get to the specific facts) will 
seem exaggerated and over-emotional 
to the outsider; itis strange, isn’t it, 
and quite unbelievable that the Chris- 
tian people (of course we are а Chris- 
tian people) of a Christian city ina 
Christian country should for three 
weeks or more be Christians? Isn't it 
noteworthy that the principles we adopt 
as the ideals of our life should, when 
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reduced to practice, be adjudged al- 
most miraculous.” 

This gentle sarcasm of Mr. Baker's 
explains the astonishment and deris- 
ion with which the editors of the daily 
press greeted Wil«hire'« prediction in 
July last. With them as with most 
others, Christianity is a creed good to 
profess, bnt impossible to practise. 
They are correct, of course, under nor- 
maleconomi^ conditions. But the San 
Francisco earthquake was an abnor- 
mal condition, or & condition different 
tó the present, and which gave an en- 
vironment for the practice of Christian 
precepts. The people of San Francis- 
со at first underwent no ‘change of 
heart," as it is called. What was 
changed first was their environment. 

But let us return to Mr. Baker’s ac- 
count. Here is his description of how 
even the wealthy and selfish, the pleas- 
ure loving who seemed to have no 
thought for their fellows before the 
earthquake, the political bosses and 
other supposedly unsocial characters 
were transformed by thedieaster. We 
recommend it to those who are worried 
about how the capitalists will get 
along under Socialism: 

“But the leaders were not the only 
men who forgot themselves; nearly 
every oneelsedid. While their homes 
and business houses were threatened 
or actually burning, often while their 
own families were notin safety, men 
rushed to the work of helping save the 
city or of seeking supplies for the ref- 
ugees. Rich young men who had nev- 
er pleased anyone but themselves, 
came with their automobiles and car- 
ried dynamite or provisions or refu- 
gees for days on end. The verv sense 
of property and of property distinctions 
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seems to have been wiped out and я 
гпіуетға! spirit of brotherhood prevail. 
ed. Strangers met on the street and 
one gave the other money, or a coat, 
or a pair of shoes.” 

Critics of Socialism whe eternally 
prate about the impossibility of 
“charging human nature" are re- 
spectfully requested to take notice of 
the foregoing passage, 

Mr. Baker then goes on to show how 
t! e great business men were permeated 
with this spirit of brotherhood and un- 
selfishness; how even the ''soulless 
corporations" in this wonderful time 
developed souls and hearts." How 
the railroads carried refugees and 
freight freely, and how those who 
charged fares turned over the entire 
proceeds to the Relief Fund; how ri- 


_vals and competitors in business and 


journalism dropped their bitterness 
and fraternized and worked for the 
common good; how race and religious 
differences were lost sight of in mutual 
help and association; how pretense 
vanity and hypocrisy disappeared, how 
there were neither idlers, paupers nor 
milli: naires; how the latter stood in the 
*thread line" without humiliation; how 
the strong helped the weak; how 
drunkenness disappeared, and how 
sanitary conditions brought a general 
raise in the standard of health. 

“In this haleyon time," says Mr. 
Baker, “the sick walked. In many 
cases men and women who were re- 
garded as permanent invalids traveled 
on foot for miles in the streets, slept. 
on the bare ground, ate whatever 
coarse food they could find, and—got 
well! Never in the history of the city 
was the general health of the people 
better than it has been sincethe fire." 
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Mr. Baker Joes not say anything 
about the decease of siicide. But he 
did not need to. Unler such condi- 
tions the incentive to suicide must 
have disapp»ared. 

“There was по tima for property or, 
at least a sense of prope !y—it was sure- 
ly a wonderful perio1 in a city's histo- 
ry. It cams near to fulfilling that fa- 
mous definition of democracy, ‘The 
service of the best for the good of all." 

While this wonderful period lasted, 
the grandest and noblest aspirations 
for the future of the city prevailed, un- 
connected with individual gain. Chi- 
natown, it was decided, should not 
rise again. It was a source of income, 
butit was also а center of depravity 
&nd should never be rebuilt. Then 
came along the architect, Burnman, 
with his plans for the rebuilding of 
the city оп a scale of public grandeur 
and beauty never before dreamed of, 
They were unanimously accepted by 
the dwellers of this Utopia. It was a 
time in which the grandest ideals had 
free play. 

And now Mr. Baker shows the other 
side of the picture. How Utopia dis- 
appeared when capitalism and private 
property again asserted itself, 

‘The period of mutual aid-of ‘‘earth- 
quake love’’—lasted about one month; 
shorter in some directions of activity, 
longerin others. But gradually, a lit- 
tle here and a little there, personal 
greed and privafe tnferests began to 
break through. Men remembered 
themselves again. 

“If Smith gets in оп this, I must. 
I've got to live.” 

The remainder of Mr. Baker's recital 
is most depressing. He points out 
how the splendid ideals vanished into 
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thin air under the returning regime of 
cipitalism. Аба meoting of the prom 

inent men of the city after vard, he 
descrihes the dissentions tha! arose 
regarding the Burnham plan. How 
the owners of lota and real estate wran- 
gled and haggled and blocked every 
proposal looking toward the beautify- 
ing of the city, fearing that their prive 
ate interests wold suffer, or that the 
compensation was insufficient, or that 
some rival owner of real e-tate was 
getting a better deal. Mr. Baker dee 
scribes one of these men, а big hroad» 
minded man during the period of 
"earthquake love," looking back to 
that period with regret and despairing- 
ly exclaiming, "If we could only come 
together and say: ‘“There’s no property 
here, just men, and we want a beanti- 
ful citv. We could adopt the Burne 
ham plan in five minutes; but it can’t 
be done. Sothe Burnham plan has 
been forqa'tan,”’ | 

“Chinatown it will be remembered, 
was to be abolished. But, strangely 
enough, it is coming back to the old 
spot with no prospect of hetter build- 
ings. Letussay it—it was only & 
Utopian dream, anyhow. 

The eventual abuse of the Relief 
Fund is thus described : 

“With the return of self-interest 
there seemed to spring up & deter- 
mination on the part of thousands of 
men &nd women, deserviug and unde- 
serving. to get all they could out of 
the Relief Fund. The fact that there 
were so many millions of dollars of 
‘tour money" to be distributed, whet- 
ted men's appetites until they could 
not be restrained. Merchants, manu- 
facurers, railroad companies, business 
men of all sorts, saloon keepers and 
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politicians rushed forward with claims 
—often for goods that in the helpful 
early days they had freely given to 
the unfortunate refugees. Apparent- 
ly they regretted their own unselfish- 
ness." 

Never was there a clearer ог more 
striking proof of the Socialist conten- 
tion regarding the effect of environ- 
meni; never was there а more decisive 
refutation of the false and pernicious 
theory that the social welfare can be 
beat subserved by each individual look- 
ing out for his own interests in & war- 
ring environment; and never was & 
forecast of this magazine more com- 
pletely justified. 

The reader cannot do better than to 

secure a copy of the ‘American Mag- 
azine” and peruse for himself this won- 
derful description of Mr. Baker’s. It 
describes what is perhaps the best 
“sample” of Socialism that can be 
given under present conditions, and is 
infinitely superior, as such, to all the 
artificial co-operative schemes ever 
experimented with. It was a natural 
co-operation, a natural result of the 
eatastrophe. It showed that the real- 
ization of the brotherhood of man only 
needs a suitable environment, and fur- 
ther, that the one discordant element 
. is the private ownership of property. 
With collective property even in the 
midst of burning and blackened ruins, 


men develop the traits of brotherhood, 
the latent goodness inherent in human 
nature. With the entrance of private 
property, enters the regime of strife, 
hatred, meanness, and all unchari- 
tableness, the principle of **every man 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most,” that transforms human beings 
into beasts of prey. 

San Francisco's Utopia has passed 
away, but the remembrance of it will 


live long in the minds of the people of 
the city and bring forth fruit in time. 
They have had the experience even in 
the midst of apparent disaster, of the 
possibility of a better state of society 
in those wonderful days of ''earth- 
quake love.” They have had in their 
own proper persons an illustration of 
the certainty of changing human na- 
ture in а changed environment. And 
they have had, beyond the possibility 
of dispute, the opportunity of obser- 
ving the destructive factor whose en- 
trance ended the brief reign of human 
brotherhood—the restoration of pri- 
vate property in the meansof life—the 
returning regime of capitalism. 

If the literal destruction of capitalist 
property could effect such & wonder- 
ful change for the better in human re- 
lations, what might not be expeoted 
from the abolition of the principle and 
the transfer of capitalist property to 
the collectivity? How much greater 
the results, were the property pre- 
served and its characteristic of capi- 
talist private ownership the only thing 
destroyed? And this, be it remem- 
bered, is what Socialism proposes. 

To most men, Utopia is in the future. 
It is nut given to many to look for it in 
the past, but such has been the gift of 
Fate to the people of San Francisco, 
The rememberance wil bear fruit. 
San Francisco has had the greatest ob- 
ject lesson in practical Socialism that 
ever fell to the lot os any people of 
our own times, and the lesson will not 
be forgotton in the days to come. 

Abolish private property in the 
means of life, and what now seems the 
wildest Utopian vision becomes sober 


reality. DI 
The experience of San Francisco is 


& living testimony to the truth. 


| Socialism Defined. 
| 
| 


From THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITTANICA. 


HE Socialist theory is based on the 
historical assertion that the 
course of social evolution for 

centuries has gradually been to exclude 
the producing classes from the posses- 
sion of land and capital and to estab- 
lish a new subjection, the subjection 
of workers, who have nothing to de- 
pend on but their precarious wage-la- 
bor. The Socialists maintain that the 
present system (in which land and 
capital are the property of private in- 
dividuats freely struggling for increase 
of wealth) leads inevitably to social 
and economic anarchy, to the degrada- 
tion of the working man and his fami- 
ly, to the growth of vice and idleness 
among the wealthy classes and their 
dependents, to bad and inartistic work- 
manship, and to adulteration in all its 
forms; and that it is tending more and 
more to separate society into two 
classes,—wealthy millionaires con- 
fronted with an enormous mass of pro- 
letarians,—the issue out of which must 
either be Socialism or social ruin. To 
avoid all these evils and to secure a 
more equitable distribution of the 
means and appliances of happiness, 
the Socialists propose that land and 
capital, which are the requisites of la- 
bor andthe source of all wealth and 
culture, should become the property of 
society, and be managed by it for the 
general good. 

But while its basis is economie, So- 
cialism implies and carries with it & 


change in the political, ethical, techni- . 


cal and artistic arrangements and in- 


stitutions of society which would соп» 
stitute a revolution greater probably 
than the transition from the aneient to 
the mediaeval world, or from the latter 
to tlie existing order of society. 

In the first place, such a change gen- 
erally assumes as its political comple- 
ment the moat thoroughly democratic 
organization of society. А 

In the second place, Socialism nat- 
urally goes with ап unselfish or altru- 
istic system of ethics. The most char- 
acteristic feature of the old societies 
was the exploitation of the weak by 
the strong under the systems of slave- 
ry, serfdom and wage labor Under 
the socialistie regime it is the privilege 
and duty of the strong and talented to 
use their superior force and richer en- 
dowments in the service of their fellow 
men without distinction of class, or na- 
tion or ereed. 

Ia the third place, Socialiste main- 
tain that under their system and no 
other can the highest excellence and 
beauty be realized in industrial pro- 
duction and іп art, whereas under the 
present system beauty and thorough- 
ness are alike sacrificed to cheapness, 
which is 2 necessity of successful com- 
petition. : 

Lastly the socialists refuse to admit 
that individual happiness or freedom 
of character would be sacrificed under 
the arrangements they propose. They 
believe that under the present system 
а free and harmonious development of 
individual capacity and happiness is 
possible only for the privileged minor- 
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ity, and that Socialism only can open 
up a fair opportunity for all. They 
believe, in short, that there is no op- 
position whatever between Socialism 
and individuality rightly understood, 
that these two are complements the 
опе of the other, that in Socialism 
alone may every individual have hope 
of free development and a full realiza- 
tion of himsel(.— Encyclopedia Brit- 
danica. 
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We publish the above to let our 
readers see what the best authority in 
the world says of the movement that 
is rapidly becoming world-wide and 
promises universal domination in the 
not distant future. Late editions of 
Webster’s dictionary, by the way, says 
that Socialism is putting the princi- 
ples of the Golden Rule into practice 
which is merely an epitome of the En- 
cyclopedia. 


To BE is great, but all things are, 


So greater 'tis to DO; 


And both the greatest is, by far, — 
То BE во Noble, Humble, True, 
That Light and Love's in all we DO. 


J. W. R. 
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WILLIAM E. Towne, IN NEw York MAGAZINE. 


E SELDOM realize even а small 
part of the consequenses 
which flow from resentment. 

It's the most natural thing in the 
wor d—for most of us at least—to re- 
sent many of the acts of other people. 
We even resent inanimate things, the 
weather, the pen which refuses to 
write, the book which cannot be found 
when wanted, and so on through the 
list. 

And isn’t it perfectly childish on our 
part, when we come to think it over, 
to indulge in such mental and spirit- 
ual debauches under such slight prov- 
oeations? 

But aside from such conduct we are 
doing serious harm to ourselves. We 
are laying the foundation of & habit 
hard to break, and which will cause us 
much unhappiness and often bring us 
sickness of body. 

Resentment causes inharmony. That 
is, it drives the harmony away from 
the outer self and in toward the cen- 
ter of being. 

To maintain harmony at the surface 
of being, in our contact with things 
and people, is to live at peace. We 
cannot do this unless we realize and 
keep in touch with the harmony at the 
center. 

Most of us live almost altogether in 
the surface vibrations. Every little 
physical storm that ruffles the surface 
of being impresses us as something 
important and final and we vibrate 
with iv, 

But at the center abides eternal 


peace. 

The peace is there all the time, only 
we have become so absorbed in the ob- 
jective life, we have so seldom taken 
time to become quiet and let the peace 
at the center find its way to the sur- 
face, that we are only conscious of the 
outer material life. When that fails, 
or we get things tangled, we feel that 
we have no resources left. Weare at 
the end of our rope unless we have 
learned to retire within where peace 
abideth. 

This entire universe which often 
seems to the superficial observer to be 
во full of inharmony and of cross pur- 
poses is based on the law of harmony. 
Stars, eun and moons silently revolve 
in accordance with this law. 

And we, too, on the unseen, spirit- 
ual side are forever at one with that 
law. 

To live in the consciousness of uni- 
versal law of love and harmony is to 
livein heaven, i 

Jesus said that the kingdom of 
heaven would come to mankind when 
that which is within, i. e., when the 
universal harmony upon which our in- 
terior, spiritual and real life is based, 
should find expression on the outer 
plane. We must learn to harmonize 
the outer life with the inner plane. 

To gain the sense of this inner peace 
—the “peace that passeth all under- 
standing’’—we need, perhaps, more 
than anything else, to be possessed of 
patience. Nature is ever brooding 
and patient, in all her processes. Hun- 
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dreds, thousands of years does she 
consume, if necessary, in accomplish- 
ing herobject. But we become impa- 
tient and look for immediate results, 
and when we do not get them we be- 
come discouraged and give up trying 
to understand the great law of being 
and try to drown our dissapointments 
ard lack of satisfaction in life by 
plunging into purely material pursuits. 

Often we prevent the knowledge we 
seek from coming to us by ourown ea- 
gerness and importance. It isonly by 
letting go and dwelling much in the 
brooding silence that a real under- 
standing of life and its true meaning 
can come to us. Only as we make 
ourselves good conductors of spirit, as 
Elbert Hubbard says, do we learn the 
` truth of things. 

Inm told that one of the greatest in- 
ventors in America sits silent and 
seemingly passive for hours at & time, 
waiting for the inspiration which shall 
give him the knowledge which he seeks. 
Another world-famed inventor, con- 
nected with a government institution, 
and the author of over two thousand 
inventions, spends a stated period of 
time daily sitting in the silence when- 
ever he has a great problem to work 
out. A famous artist, one who earns 
more, probably, by his newspaper 
sketches than any other man in Amer- 
ica, says in a recent interview that he 
can always think of a fitting subject 
for a sketch provided he can be alone 
five minutes, 

The great men of the world, those 
who have shown great genius, have all 
learned, consciously or unconsciously, 
to become quiet and passive to the Cos- 
mic Life at the center of their beings 
and henoe to interpret the messages of 
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which it is ever waiting to impress up- 
on the outer consciousness, and thus 
expess in the material life of the in- 
dividual. 

Anger, hatred, resentment, drive n 
tLe Cosmic Life, and prevent us from 


-being good conductors for spirit. 


Life is fluid, and it will not penetrate 
and manifest through us if we allow 
ourselves to become hardened and 
build around us а barrier of prejudice, 
hate, etc. 

Only when we are at peace, when 
we have forgiven every one —even our- 
selves—do we get the divine message 
that is ever waiting to be delivered to 
us. 
Great strain and stress are not signa 
of great accomplishment. Itis in the 
silence, the lull that follows the battle. 
the reconstructive period, that the real 
and important work is done. Strife 
itself is a penalty that we pay for dis- 
obedience to the inner voice. When 
African slavery was introduced into 
the United States it did not come as an 
expression of the divine and universal 
love of justice in man, seeking to man- 
ifest in acts which would benefit the 
race. Instead it wasa violation of that 
which is highest and best in man. It 
pandered to the brute instinct which 
seeks to acquire gain at any cost to 
one's fellow creatures. And in this 
instance the sin against the universe 
was so great, the violation of the Law 
of Life was so far reaching, that it 
could only be atoned for, and the scales 
of justice swung back to their true 
place by the sacrifice of one million 
lives апа а vast amount of property. 

Yes, itis true as Emerson says, that . 
“тап cannot wrong the universe." 

That which we sow in violence, str. : 
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and discord, in opposition ta the mes- 
sages of peace and harmony which the 
Cosmic Life is ever whispering to us, 
is bound to come back to us in vio- 
lence, strife and discord, increased and 
multiplied many fold. 

I am much inclined to believe that 
the great cataclysma and violence in 
nature are insome way an outgrowth 
of the aggregate violence of the mass 
of mankind. 

He who dwells in peace. in harmony 
with the law of his being, who seeks 
to manifest love instead of hate, who 


tries to be just to all, who is faithful in. 


AT PEACE WITH THE UNIVERSE 


his attitude towards Universal Good, 
will find himself protected amid all vio- 
lence. 

Not even death has terrors for the 
one who is conscious of the Cosmic 
Life through him. 

All lasting peace, all sweet satisfac- 
tion, all the real joy of living are ours 
when we become conscious of our one- 
ness with Universal Life. Then the 
changes which must forever continue 
to take place in the material world will 
no longer have any terrors for us, For 
we know the life of the spirit and that 
which is of the spirit endures. 


Uplifting Me. 


Written for “The Mountain Pine" and lovingly dedicated to the Co-operative Brotherhood 


of Humanity. 


By AGNES Bacon. 


To spheres of love I feel thy hand, 
Uplifting me; 
To thoughts and deeds supremely 
grand, : 
| Uplifting me; | 
То seek for paths of righteousness, 
Unfolding more, God's conscious- 
noss, 
Thou art Great Со(о)а in all of this, 
Uplifting me. 
Across life's dreary, desert plaín, 
Uplifting me, 
Behold the Watch Tow'r is thy name, 
Uplifting me. 


To love the Right, to try and be 
More conscious of Thy will n me, 
To feel Thy pow’r, which maketh 
free, 
Uplifting me. 


I know, Oh God, within my heart, 
Uplifting me, 

A living, loving pow’r thou art, 
Uplifting me. 

And, like the sun at Thy command. 

My soul responds to thy demand, 

And loving bends to kiss the hand, 

Я Uplifting me. 


One Deity, One Religion. 


Bv Dr. Henry WAGNER. 


LL creeds, dogmas, isma and 
A sects, no matter by what name 
they are known, have their ori- 
gin in the Spiritual Sun, hence. all are 
sun worshipers. This is absolutely 
true of every people on earth today, 
be they Hindoos, Persians, Egyptians 
ur Christians. 

The Sun is the father of all nations 
and races of people who inhabit the 
earth. | 

The time is here to teach the truth of 
God to all His children; they hive 
been lied to long enough, and are stir- 
ving for the bread of Ше. The vari- 
ous trees of religious truth can be com- 
pared to the different fruit trecs: they 
cach and all are good, some better 
than others, more beautiful and bear 
more and better fruitage. Variety is 
God's order of manifestat/on. 

When we look out upon nature we 
find diversity in every department of 
life's expression. No two of a kind of 
anything, no two human beings alike, 
no two trees alike, no two leaves alike. 
Nature seems incapable of creating 
exact duplicates of anything. Why is 
this so? Hermetic Science answers 
these queries perfectly and scientific- 
ally to the rnind of Nature’s students: 
The San, tne source of all life, тоуев 
throurh spie? at the rate of 108,000 
miles рэг ho ir. Our earth. moves іп 
an opposite direction at the speed of 


19 miles per second, hence the sun’s- 


ray’s are cut at angles of every con- 
ceivable polarity at every fraction of a 
second of time which makes it impos- 


sible for Nature, in her law of vibra- 
tion, to produce a straight line in her 
nascent vibrations. All are curves or 
trines, squares or oppositions, which 
gives the infinite variety in everything 
in erystals, minerals, plants, vege- 
tables, cereals, fruits and animals as 
wellasin men. Variety is manifested 
in different species, in forma and func- 
tions. 

‘Man being the culmination of all 
forms of life found проп the planet 
eurth, nature culminates in the perfect 
man as & type of the Infinite Creator, 
Gud, hence man is made in His image, 
“male and female created He them." 
“Man and woman are the types of the 
Infinite One, and a perfect. khowledge 
of ourselves gives us the key to unlock: 
the Spirit’s door -to the mansions of 
truth, whica, like the Deity, are infi- 
nite. ‘In my Father's house are many 
mansions” said Jesus: spiritual man- 
sions, spiritual temples in which re- 
side the blest, the good and the great 
of every nation: “Аз it is below, so it 
is above.’’ Wecreate for ourselves, 
by our aspirations, the relations we- 
have to Diety. Notwo have exactly 
th: same relations, hence infinite vari- 
ety in the Creator's design. How, 
then, is it possible to have equality? 
We are equal in nothing, not in 
strength, mental, moral nor physieal, 
norin any other way. : | 

: Why then, do we try to deceive our-: 
selves by suying that we are all born 
equal? This is the fundamental false-: 
hood of cu. civilized races upon earth’ 
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today. They are not equal nor alike 
except in essence of God's Spirit: they 
аге one їп this sense only, but not in 
any other sense. They differ in de- 
grees of knowledge and wisdom as the 
stars differ in magnitude and splendor. 

The “big trees’? o* California, like 
Hermetic Philosophy, belong to an age 
of pre-historic evolution; they are 
typea of a past cycle of time and gave 
perfection in its growth, both physical 
and mental. These g ants mighty in 
their stature and grandeur, and sub- 
lime in their perfect proportions, show 
us that Nature’s laws repeat them- 
selves in cycles of time. 

We have only fragments of Hermet- 
ic wisdom handed down to ua, but suf- 
ficient to prove that there were civiliz- 
ations far іп advance of our present 
racea of men in the knowledge of Na- 
ture’s laws. This knowledge has been 
eoncealed from all but Hermetic initi- 
ates. “Негшейо” means, sealed and 
secret, and applies to all secret socie- 
ties, by whatever name they are known 
and, like the big trees their wisdom is 
seen only by the few, comparitively 
speaking; but the time has come to 
place these Hermetic teachings before 
the masses, that they too may know of 
the wonders of nature in her creations 
of cvcles, during which time she grows 
to perfection, great and mighty trees, 
both on the physical and mentai 
planes of evolution. 

This preaent cycle, upon wh:ch the 
earth and its inhabitants have entered 
will surpass ell past cycles in gran- 
deur and perfection, when viewed from 
the mental plane, by reuson of the 
greater and more perfect condition of- 
fered for growth. The earth itself is 
nearer perfect, hence, its offspring will 
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be proportionately perfect in mental 
and physical development. also in mor- 
al and spiritual knowledge and wie- 
dom. This isthe reason why the old 
systems of thought on every subject 
will be superseded by a more perfect 
type of expression. 

This old earth is, for the first time, 
in its manhood, so to say, its past evo- 
lution has been that of the child and 
the boy, therefore, history records the 
facts of its doings that correspond to 
the stagesof mental growth and dce 
velopment of the chiid and boy; but 
the age of manhood has been evolved 
and we naturally expect and look for 
manly acts thatare in keeping with 
his present development: he has arm- 
ed himself with the keen knife of ace 
tion and with it has conquered the 
forces of matter. He has harnessed 
the lightning and made the electric 
fluid his obedient slave. All nature is 
under his dominion and he has control 
of it. His knowledge of self is the 
motive force for his present attitude of 
mind toward the forees of nature in 
their organic and inorganic expres- 
sions; he has the consciousness of his 
dominion over them, they become his 
servants and slaves: he has a right to 
use the forces of nature in any way his 
intelligence prompts or dictates. 

Great and mighty changes are in- 
evitable in every department of human 
life, especially in our social and relig- 
ious lives. Nature’s aim being diver- 
sity, not equality; toleration for each 
other's differences on social and relig- 
ious subjects must become general and 
universal, each must be granted the 
liberty of worshiping according to 
their own peculiar views and inclina- 
tions from their standpoint of viewing 
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nature’s God. A race of mental and 
intellectual giants will be the result of 
this broad charity, it will bein keep- 
ing with natural law on the physical 
plane of life, where we see the infinite 
variety of vegetable, animal as well as 
human life; no two exactly alike nor 
do they require thesame in anything 
neither mentally, physically nor spir- 
itually, therefore itis impossible that 
they could see their God with thesame 
understanding, with the same know- 
ledge of Him and His creations. Each 
must worship their God according to 
their own conceptions of Him. This 
broad tolerance of thought on ‘every 
subject will evolve the highest and 
best in every human mind. 

Liberty of speech, of press and of 
pulpit will reveal God in His infinite 
expressions through the minds of men. 
This diversity of expression will com- 
pel the truth to stand out in all its col- 
ors, forms and functions of infinite 
wisdom. Surely this grandeur, this 
sublime tree of knowledge is worthy of 
our highest and holiest thoughts. 

Hermetic philosophy recognizes the 
truth that it is the *'big trees" of hu- 
man wisdom that it belones to the pre- 
historic cycle of evolution, like the 
“big trees” of California, but does not 
deny other trees the right of being, of 
existing, nor of their relations and 
functions in creation, it only announces 
the truth of its gigantic proportions 
over all other trees of knowledge and 
wisdom that nature has, thus far, 
evolved upon this planet, not that she 
will not produce stil more perfect 
growths of mental development as the 
planet becomes more perfect. Perfeo- 
tion comes from perfection by reason 
of the law of evolution that evolves 
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the potentialities of the Infinite One, | 
therefore, this present cycle of time 
will manifest greater knowledge and 
wisdom than the earth has heretofore 
been capable of producing. Wonder- 
ful will be the achievements of the 
races of men during the cyole of the 
MAN. 

If I muy be permitted to outline a 
few of the many truths, discoveries 
and faets that are sure of being real- 
ized during the present cycle, I think 
my readers will agree with me that life 
is worth living to behold the works of 
the minds of men. New discoveries 
in every department of human thought 
and activity have elready placed man 
in possession of nature’s forces to such 
an extent ав to make him lord of ore- 
ation: he is, however, to realize hia 
God-nature and demonstrate its power 
over the elements and forces of uni- 
versal life, proving to himself hie im- 
mortality and oneness with the Father 
and Mother, Deity, the great ocean of 
life in which we all live, move and 
have our being. 

There ís but One God, One Law, 
One Life. Allare but parts of this 
stupendous whole. Petty jealousies, 
little meannesses, natural to the boy 
and girl. must be discountenanced by 
the man and woman races that are 
coming to take the place cf the boy 
and girl races which preceeded this 
cycle of evolution on this planet. The 
perfect race of human development, 
both physically and mentally, is being 
ushered in and will soon take control 
of affairs on this earth in such a way 
as toastonish and delight the survivors 
of the past cycle of the planet’s polar- 
ity in Pices, the sign of the fishes, 
through which the sun has just pass- 
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ed. 

History records the doings of the 
ehild races but the pages are blank, 
awaiting record of the deeds of the 
man races which the planet will bring 
forth in due time. Already we begin 
to see wonderful achievements in many 
department of human thought. The 
automobile, the electric car, the flying 
machine, wireless telegraphy, the tele- 
phone, the sceptrophone, etc., are 
only a fewof the many discoveries of 
this new cycle which has in store for 
man much that he docs not dream of 
аз yet and which will revolutionize his 
thought and mode of living, his con- 
sciousness of himself and his God. 

New systems of philosophies and re- 
ligions will be formulated that will cor- 
respond to his mental development; 
new discoveries of latent powers of his 
God like being will astonish and de- 
light him. Man's soul is а part of the 
Uníversal Soul, and when once awa- 
kened to that consciousness he becomes 
universal in his comprehension of 
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things; he is, then, Nature's poet who 
sees God in everything. 

The airy forces are universal, they 
symbolize Deity in all, and the sun in 
Aquarius will bring about universal 
brotherhood: men will see in their fel- 
lows brothers. and will recognize them 
as brothers, because of this influx of 
the sun’s vibrations through the man 
sign Aquarius. 

Our ministers have lost their hold 
upon the people cooped up in their 
two-by-four creed: they are powerless 
to do good for the masses, hence their 
influence for good is limited to the few: 
they must come out of their creeds into 
God's sunshine, and discard all walls 
that shut them in, or out,as the case 
may be, from the Spiritual sun, the 
only living God, the Father and Moth- 
ar of us all. When they do this they 
will free their flocka and themselves 
from every false relation to Nature and 
to Nature’s God, and heaven, health 
and happiness will result for all. 


January. 


By MIss E. M. WEATHERHEAD. 


The world tonight is calm and still, 

Not e'n a bird sends forth a vibrant trill. 
A strange new world, all carpeted in white, 
Save where the stars shed forth their light. 
O majesty of God, O world so white, 

His voice speaks in the silence 


Of the winter night. 
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Zion City, the almost magical crea- 
tion of John Alexander Dowie, is a 
thing of the past. It is to be entirely 
abandonéd by the Dowieites. Thenew 
overséér, Voliva, in language fully ав 
egotistical and nonsensical as the ha- 
rangues of Dowie used to bé, ari- 
nounces that he will establish a new 
Zion immediately with himself as Su- 
рѓете Autocrat.: It will be purely só- 
cialistic ih everything but his absolute 
dictatorship.” It will go the way of thé 
old Zion in a year or two at rhost. 


Ever since the first опе" was built 
the railroads have been killing the com 
mon herd by hundreds and thousands 
each year. But пож а change in the 
program has occurred. ‘In a recent 
wreck in Virginia, Samuel Spencer ће 
president of the road;- was’ ‘killed in- 
stantly. He was in his private car 
with a number of guests arid they were 
all killed but one or two. A half doz- 
en more such accider.ta would render 
railroad travel mach safer for common 
people. 


Rev. Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, the 
noted woman preacher, hit the nail 
squarely on the head in a lecture on 
matrimony delivered before the Ма- 
tional Woman's Suffrage Association 
afew daysago. She insists that young 
folks should be educated for matrimoe 
ny just the same as they are for every- 
thing else She insists that marriage 
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is u vocation, a real profession. Oth- 
er professions require years of study 
and development. ‘‘For school teach- 
ers, for medicine, for law, for every- 
thing on earth are men and women ed- 
ucated except for marriage." Bhe is 
right. Education would go a long 
ways farther toward solving the di- 
vorce problem than all the. laws that 
can be enacted. 


The people of Minnesota are getting 
so “‘oranky’”’ that an honest trust can 
scarcely make aliving in that state. 
Fifteen years ago itset ita convicts to 
making binding twine and busted the 
binding twine trust within ite borders. 
Of course state managed industries 
never pay but during the past twelve 
years the penitentiary of Minnesota 
has turned $883,020.05 in good, hard 
éash into the state treasury ae profits 
on the business and the farmers of the 
state have been saved many millions of 
hard earned dollars for the price of 
twine is held at least a third less than 
it was when the trust had a clear field. 

And now the state proposes to give 
the farmers still another "1?! on the 
road to prosperity by manufacturing 
all kinds of agricultural machinery. 
In ten years the profits on this enter- 
prise will probably pay therunning ex- 
penses of the state. But he poor In- 
ternational Harvester Company—what 
about it? Has а poor hundred millidn 
dollar trust no rights in thia glorious 
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land of the free. Whatare a million 
paltry farmers апа their families when 
compared to its two dozen poor, mul- 
ti-millionaire stockholders? It is to 
weep when one thinks of it. 


Denver has had a morality ‘‘convul- 
sion." The exciting cause was the 
proximity of the “rad light’’ district to 
the twenty-fourth street school. One 
of the city's largest churches waa 
packed by an indignant crowd and a 
vast amount of eloquence was poured 
forth and resolutions adopted which 
eased the minds of a good many pec- 
ple and the “convulsion” is past. 

Not a single speaker had brains 
enough to know, or at least to express 
it if he did, that prostitution is one of 
the many evil fruits of our social and 
economic system and willlast as long 
ag the system does. No woman sells 
herself because she wants to. Want, 
unceasing toil at starvation wages, the 
vile environment that povertv compels 
her to exist in, inherited vicious ten- 
dencies and lack of sex education ara 
the main causes of prostitution and 
they will all exist as long as our social 
system does. 

If the ministers and others who at 
the indignation meeting rent the air to 
tatters with their senseless harangues 
would study the history of New Zeal- 
and they might address future gather- 
ings ofa similar nature intelligently. 
Red light districts are absolutely un- 
known in New Zealand cities. Dur- 
ing the last ten years prostitution and 
other social evils have practically van- 
ished from the islands because the peo- 
ple in a great measure own the ma- 
chinery of production and distribution 
and there is work at good pay and rea- 
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sonable hours for everybody. We 
must own the machines if we would be 
a free and virtuous people. 


THAT SPURIOUS REPORT. 


Rev. J. C. F. Grumbine has denied 
the sensational prophecy he was sup» 
posed to have written, in ап article in 
the Progressive Thinker in which he 
discredits all of it and says it origi- 
nated in the brain of a reporter of the 
Boston Post. The following is the 
prophecy as given in the Thinker: 

May Ihavethe space to correct & 
false interview printed in the Boston 
Post, of a prophecy I made in the No- 
vember issue of “Occult Science.” 

In the first place, the Post refused to 
print the prophecy as I wrote it, and 
wrote up a sensational story which isa 
lie from beginning to end; not а word 
of the interview being true. Take 99 
per cent from every alleged interview, 
and what is left is the truth. 

l here enclose the prophecy as it ape 
peared. Any conservative man of af- 
fairs could prophesy tne same without 
appearing idiotic or a fool. 

Itis not often that I am urged to 
make a public prophecy, but when the 
spirit of prophecy is on it is wise to let 
the hand record what the unseen in- 
telligences dictate. Let this message 
be circulated broadcast through the 
world: 

That the (United States) ship of 
state is entering & stormy sea ie evi- 
dentby the dark black cloud which 
looms up in the East and that it will 
strike dangerous reefs or hidden rocks 
is shown very clearly. There will be 
first a stagnation of business, this be- 


gins іп January, 1907, followed hy a 
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cataclysm of untoward political events, 
in which mary industries in the north 
and weat will be forced to the wall. 

The political situation appears in the 
form of a sphynx and it looks as 
thongh President’ Roosevelt will be 
forced to hecome a candidate for re- 
election. A black hand arises in the 
South-west and appears with fingers 
and palms in the act of grasping, and 
extends over the White House. This 
has reference to anarchy and it springs 
up suddenly, and asserts ita strong 
hand in the House of Representatives. 
Wait! This seems impossible, but it 
is во, and the chairs of the House are 
‘seen in disorder and the men are com- 
bating each other. Such a riotous 
scene has not appeared in euch a judi- 
cial place for many years. 

Banks fail, and large trust compa- 
nies are forced to go out of business. 
There are riots in Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Louis. The dread of à revo- 
lution throws business into a panic and 
stocks tumble, industrials suffer & loss 
of from 25 tu 50 per cent. Automobil- 
ists are held up by the infuriated pops 
lace, who throng the streets, because 
idle, as farge factories once flourishing 
close their doors. This condition goes 
on for five long years without abate- 
ment. A brother’s hand is raised 
against a brother, and still the end is 
not shown. 

A warning is given to those with 
money. Invest in U. S. bonds or keep 
money in safe deposit vaults, as real 
estate will suffer and be а drug on the 
market. A great reaction sets in in 
1912, and from 1908-12 there will be a 
final struggle, butnot a revolution, nor 
will it be the end. This orisis will re- 
shape public opinion so that truth and 
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not falsehood, facts and not fabrica- 
tions, will be the fashion. No danger 
yet from Catholic sources, and the 
present situation calle for political and 
industrial rather than religious reme- 
dies. 


Andrew Carnegie who has made 
more millions from the sweat of his 
erstwhile slaves now says there should 
be a heavy tex placed on wealth. A 
law which would give to the producer 
a fair share of the wealth he produces 


would be more just, equitable and effi- 


eacious. ‘Andy’ is a firm believer of 
the cld hackneyed protection phrase, 
“Let the government take care of the 
rich and they will take care of the 
poor." 

Such twaddle coming from the bene- 
ficiaries of an unjust system which has 
millionaires and paupere only hastens 
a day of final reckoning. 


Kidnapping as a form of Patriotism, 
as a means for the preservation of law 
and order has received the sanction of 
the Supreme Court of our country and 
no decision since the Dred Scott opin- 
ion has been so vital as the majority 
opinion of the Supreme Tribunal of our 
land. 

Law abiding citizens depend upon 
the courts and when these courts so far 
forget the greater laws of individual 
liberty and God-given inalienable per- 
sonal rights as to subvert them then 
indeed nothing but revolution can ob- 
tain. 

The majority decision savors of dem- 
agoguery in that it dodges the vital 
question—can two governors legally 
conspire to deprive a citizen of his 
constitutional rights? 
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The evidence before the court, мав 
according to their statement that the 
requisition from the Governor of Idaho 
lor the arrest of Moyer, Haywood and 
Pettibone was honored on Thursday by 
the Governor of Colorado. The men 
wanted we.e ір Denver. They were 
not arrested until late Saturday night. 
Were taken one at a time as they were 
caught alone, denied the right to com- 
municate with anyone, placed upon а 
special train and whisked out of the 
state. There was no. insurrection in 
Denver 
sult would have been asitisif the 
proper procedure had been taken. 

The whole spectacular proceeding 
seems to have been a challenge to or- 
ganized labor, The majority opinion 
ваув; 

“Even if it be true that the arrest and de- 
portation of Pettibone, Moyer and Haywood 


from Colorado was.by fraud and connivance, 
in which the governor of Colorado wasa par- 


ty, this does not make out а case of violation 


ofthe right of the appellants under the con- 
stitution and Íaws of the United States. 
While it was true that they were, after the is- 
suing of the warrant and before being deport- 
ed, entitled to have the question whether they 
were fugitives from justice passed upon by the 
courta of Colorado, yet no obligation was im- 
posed upon the agent of Idaho who was sent 
after the appellants, by the constitution of the 
United States, to afford. thera opportunity to 
have these questions determined by the courte 
of Colorado." , 

“No obligation was imposed by the consti» 
tution or laws of the United States upon the 
agent of Iddko во as to time the arrest of the 
petitioner and so conduct kis deportation from 
Colorado as to afford him a convenient oppor- 
tunity before some Judicial. tribunal sitting in 
Colorado to test the question whether he was a 
fugitive from justice, and as such liable under 
the- act of congress to be SEIN to Idaho 
for trial there. MEE 

It will be seen that it is lawful for 


authorities to so time their actions that 


Not a doubt but that the re-' 
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those arrested have nochance ѓо assert. 
their rights, 


In our opinion np more revolutionary 
utterance has ever. emanated from a 
court If that doctrine was put into 
general practice it would be the duty 
of the offender, sither real or supposed 
to resist arrest with his life, and anar- 
chy. would be the, result. Itie the prc- 
vince and duty of all courts to see that 
every man has all the righte guaran- 
teed him under the conatitution. Their 
duty to protect the helpless from either 
intentional or accidental injury by the 
officers of the law. _ Yet here is an ac- 
knowledged conspiracy between іо 
governorg to deny and deprive three 
citizens of their legal rights and the 
Supreme Court sanctions it with the 
exception of Justice MeKenna, who 
says; 


State Officers Real Offenders. 


. “IN THE CASE AT BAR THE STATES, 
THROUGH THEIR OFFICERS, ARE THE 
OFFENDERS. They, by an illegal exertion 
of power, deprived the accused of a constitu- 
tional right. The distinction is important to 
be observed. И finds expression in Mation vs. 
Justice. Buti&does not, need emphasizing. 
KIDNAPING IS 4 CRIME, pure and simple. 
It is difficult to accomplish; hazardous at eve- 
ery step. All officers of the law are supposed 
to be on guard against it. BUT HOW 13 IT 
WHEN THE LAW BECOMES THE KID- 
NAPER? When the officers of the law, using 
ite forms and exerting its power, beeome ab- 
ductors? This ів not a distingtion without a 
difference. It is another form of the crime of 
Hidneping DIS INGUISHED FROM THAT 
COMMITTED BY AN INDIVIDUAL ON- 
LY BY CIRGUMSTANOES. , If a state may 
say to one within her bordere and upon whom 
her process is served:, “I will r not inqyire how 
you came here; Ї must execute my laws and 
remit you to proceedings against those who 
have wronged you," may slis во plebd against 
her, own offense? .May she claim that by 
mere physical presence of the accused 
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within Fer borders the acgused person is witb- 
in her jurisdiction deprived ofhisconstitution- 
al rights, though he has been mount there 
by violence? 


Violate Constitutional Rights. 

“CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS THE AC- 
CUSED IN THIS CASE CERTAINLY DID 
HAVE, and valuable ones, . The foundation of 
extraditing between the states.is, that the ac- 
cused should be a fugitive from justice from 
the demanding state, and he may challenge the 
fact by habeas corpus immediately upon his 
arrest. If he refute the fact hé cannot be re- 
moved (V. Corkmip, 198 U. 8. 891), and the 
right to resist removal ig not a right of asylum. 
To call it so, in the state where the accused 18, 
is misleading. It is the right to be free from 
molestation. It is the right of personal liber- 
ty in its most complete sense; and the right 
was vindicated in V Corkrain and the action of 
а constructive presence ina state and acon- 
structive flight from & constructive presence 
rejected. 

“Та decision illustrates at once the value 
of the right, and the value of the means to: en- 
force the right. It is to be hoped that our 
criminal jurisprudence will not : eed for ite ef- 
ficient administration the destruction of either 
the right or the means to enforce it, The de- 
cision, in the case at bar, as I view it, brings 
us perilously near both results. Is this exag- 
geration? What аге the factsin the case at 
bar as alleged in the petition, and which it ig 
conceded must be assumed to be true? The 
complaint, which was the foundation of the ex- 
tradition proceedings, charged against the ac- 
cused the crime of murder on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1905, at Caldwell, in the county. of 
Canyon, state of Idaho, by killing one Frank 
Steunenberg, by throwing an explosive bomb 
atand against his person. The accused avers 
1n his petition that he had not been in the state 
of Idaho, in any way, shape or form, for apa. 
riod of more than ten years prior to the acis 
of which he complained; and that the govern- 
or of I laho knew accused had not been in the 
state the day the murder was committed, nor 
at any time near that day. 

Conspiracy Between Governors. 

“A conspiracy is alleged between the gov- 
ernor of the state of Idaho and his advisers, 
and that the governor of the state of Colorado 
took part in the conspiracy, the purpose of 
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which was “То aveid the constitption of the 
United States and the act of gongress made in 
pursuance thereof; and to prevent the accused 
frórn asserting his constitutional right under 
clase 2; section 2, ot article rv. of the conkti- 
tution of the United States and the act made 
pursurnt therepf., The mannerin which the 
alleged conspiracy had been executed was set 
out in detail. It was in effect that the 
agent òf the state of Idah» arrived in Denver, 
Thursday, Febrüary 15, 1906, but itwad agreed 
between him and the officers ‘of colorado Час 
arrest of the aeeused should not ра mads until 
some time in the night of Saturday, after bus- 
iness hours, after the courts had closed and 
judges’ and iawyers had departed to their 
homes; that the arrest should be kept а secret, 
and the body of the accused should be elan- 
destinely hurried out of the state of colorado 
with all possible speed, without the knowledge 
of his friends or his council; that he was at 
the usual place of business Thursday, Fridey 
and Saturday; that no attempt was made to 
arrest him until 11:30 o'clock p. m., when bis 
heme.wes surrounded and he was arrested 
ang ohge. P. Moyer, arrested under the same 
circumstances at 8:45, and he and accused 
thrown into the county jail of the city and 
county of Denver. 

Significant Facis. 
“Tt ig further alleged that, in pursuance of 
the.conspizacy, between the hourg of band 6 
etclock. on Sunday moming, February the 18th, 
the officers of the state; and certain armed 
guards, being a part of the forces of the mili- 
tiá of the state of Colorado; provided a special 
tain, for the purpose of foréibhy remov- 
ing him from the stete,of colorado; and be- 
tween. said hours be was forcibly placed on 
said train and removed with al} possible speed 
to the &taté ot Idaho; -that prior to thia remov- 
al andatall times after his incarceration in 
the jail in Denver he requested to be allowed to 
gomynuninate with his friends, bis counsel and 
his family, and the privilege was absolutely 
denied him. The train, it is alleged, made no 
stop at any considerable atat‘on: but proceed- 
ed at great and unusual spéed, and he was ac- 
companied by, and surrounded with, armed 
guards, members of the state militia of colo- 
rado, under the orders and directions of the 
adjutant general of the atate. 


Who is it that does not agree with 
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Justice МеКеппа, that the most sacred 
principles of our government have 
been perverted by this decison. And 
as one of the after effects of this de- 
cision the public prints quote the gov- 
ernor of Idaho as saying that fAese men 
shall never leave [daho alive. 

No trial has been had, no one knows 
whatthe evidence is. The governor 
doubtless thinks, if he is correctly 
quoted, that if he has а legal right to 
kidnap.a citizen of another state, he 
also has a right to try them in his own 
way and at the end of the trial execute 
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them without further ceremony. Yet 
such has been the history of the world, 
The King's bench decreed that no 
magna charter was necessary; King 
George advised that the colonists had 
no “constitutional rights"; Justice 
Taney decreed that certains portions of 
the human race were chattel property 
and now our Supreme Court says offi- 
cers of the law may legally conspire 
and may /egally deny to any citizen his 
lawful and constitutional rights. And 
thus history is made. 


UNION. 


By KATHARYNE CLARKE. 


І stood at the footof a mountain, 
Looking upward toward the sky, 
At the far distant, towering summit, 
“Surely I cannot reach it,” said I; 
But I saw, just ahead, а beacon, 
So invitingly urging me on, 
That the fear of the treacherous ledgeg 
In the surrounding beauty wa. gcue 
Í started. alone, up the pathway, 
Allured by the beacon’s weird glow 
Not once taking thought that it traveled 
Apace with my footsteps below. 


Soon the light reached the snowy capped summit, 
As I watched silvery clouds o’er it roll, 
Embiazoned in letters immortal, 
The word UNION appeared on a scroll. 


ZU “х 


Gleanings. 


Bv JEREMIAH. 


Life ia full of brightness; let us en- 
joy it. 

Let your face ever reflect joy, glad- 
ness and peace. 

Look within; there is the fountain of 
true worth. 

Live to DO, and DO; the world 
has need of doers. 

Thoughts may build or destroy, as 
the WILL dictates. 

Come drink from the fountain of 
love and have thy life renewed. 

Live in the eternal present, Here, 
NOW. 

Let memory hold in tender clasp the 
sweet and tender things in life. 

Let us fill home with our rarest jew- 
els of kindness, sympathy and love. 

Let each passing day bear fruition 
of kindly thoughts and helpful deeds. 

Cherishing a heart or drying a weep- 
ing eye is taking a step heavenward: 

Unstained life's page lies before us; 
how carefully we should make an en- 
try. 

Plain but hearty sincerity will al- 
ways attract, and he who comes will 
be glad. 

Filllife to overflowing with joy and 
cheer and strength, and wisdom will 
be yours. 

Spiritualism is the opposite of mate- 
rialism, it warms with love, mercy and 
sympathy, each human life. 

Smile in theface of life's storms; 


they may not reflect your smile, but 
they will go away. 

Spiritualism clears the mist between 
mortality and immortality, and we 
know as we are known. 

А. converted soul may back slide, but 
а convinced soul will always move on- 
ward. 

Smiles play upon the human affec- 
tions like sunbeams on the flowers, — 
and when gone leave warmth and glad 
ness. 

Give joy to a saddened heart or 


‘cheer to discouraged fellow traveler, 


and you make a never failing invest- 
ment, 

The day may seem long and the bur- 
dens heavy, but evening brings rest 
and strength if we have but done the 
best we know. 

Let each day find us stronger and 
more gentle; firmer for what we think 
right and more tolerant towards the 
opinions of others. . 

Some may smile for the anniversary 
of a life beginning, others weep at the 
supposed end; but we are filled with 
rejoicing every hour, for life, love and 
liberty are lasting. 

Modern Spiritualism has girdled the 
earth with the light of joy and glad- 


ness: into millions of hearts hae come 


peace and thanksgiving for knowledge 
of facte, not faith of fancy. 


The Instinct of a Sheep Excites Comment. 


By CONSTANCE WHITE. 


à 


HE old idea of а sheep being a 
poor weak creature unable to 
look after its own welfare, may 

have been all right in biblical times, 
but in the presant century there isa 
new order of things, ` 

Colorado has a sheep that is not only 
able to care for itself; but looks after 
the welfare of the cattle as well. 

Strictly speaking, the animal is a 
product of Montana, where it wás rais- 
ed on the ranch of Jno. W. Springer. 
This particular sheep isn’t any partic- 
ular breed—just plain sheep, ‘but the 
best of her kind. Asa wool grower 
she is a great success, but she is par- 
ticularly long on sheep intelligence and 
geeme to know a great deal besides. If 
sheep and dogs and horses and cattle 
have languages of theif own, this par- 
t'eular sheep is a polyyot speciman for 
she seeme able to eómmuniocate with 
all the other animals and make 
them ohey. Whether she does it by 
mental force or some océult power does 
not seem quite plain, but the fact re- 
mains that this sheep has showh’ her- 
self able to take care of the entire 
ranch in Montana and look after the 
stock better than man. Ever since the 
sheep has been a wee little lamb ‘she 
has been a ruler. Her peculiar accom 
plishments saved her head from the 
block, for the workers on the ranch 
would no more allow her to be sent to 
market than they would allow a wolf 
to be her steady company. Some 
years ago she had the tun ofthe ranch 


She looked after the chickens, drove 
strange dogs away and ‘notified’ ‘the 
housekeeper when tramps approxthed. 
As а special watchman the tittle Jamb 
should have worn a golden star. Grad- 
ually her field of operations spread 
over the thousand or more aeres. In 
one large pasture was а' particularly 
vicious bull. Nobody could approach 
his lordship without danger of béing 
gored and that there were no fhtálitiés 
iè due entirely to the fact that men and 
horses were agile ih jumping fences. 
He was named ''Devil" and һе woh his 
title quite naturally, only the Tiame 
was hot mean enough for the beast. 
One day there cameorders from Mr. 
Springer, in Denver, to cut out cer- 
tain heifers from the herd in the pas- 
ture whereid Mr. Devil held sway. 
The cowpunchers and lineriders were 
quite willing to obey, but they knew 
there would be a fight. They prepar- 
ed'a strong wooden chute, into which 
they expected to drive the Devil and 
keep him fast while they attended to 
the other work. They arranged to 
rope the animal and drag him in if. he 
wouldn’t go otherwise, but after аһ 
hours excitement the devil was still at 
larga with horns and cloven hoof and 
was looking for a cowboy soul to send 
across the Styx. Then camie the little 
lamb with her mental powers and win» 
ning ways. Вне trotted jauntily into 
the big field and made straight for the 
devil. ` The latter stamped and snorted 
with surprise. The lamb didn't stop 
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io argue the matter but walked up and 
rubbed her no&e against tne snort ^g 
nostrils of the big bull From that 
moment the big brute was her slave 
and when she trotted off toward ' the 
open chute her captive followed as will 
ingly as though in a trance. When 
one of the cowboys rode up to shut the 
gate the bull’s eyes snapped savagely 
and he prepared to charge, but the 
lamb calmly trotted between the ani- 
mal and the horseman and stood still 
as though by some mysterious power 
she had been appointed the protector 
of mankind. Devil was silent, though 
side as'if unable to comprehend what 
the intrusion meant. 

Performances of this kind made the 
sheep the talk of a dozen Montana 
counties. She was looked upon asa 
most strange creation of nature and 
some said she was the re-incarnated 
spirit of some great person whose mor- 
tal body had been consigned to dust. 

But sheepie refused to tell anything 
about this. ‘She was too busy’ looking 
after things other people were said to 
perform—and didn’t. 

As a collector of forgotten purposes 
this lamb’ should have had a throne 
and place in the gallery of immortals, 
for almost every day she discovered a 
gate left open which she promptly 
closed with her woolly head. She fre- 
quently found an animal too sick to be 
out on the range, and she promptly 
took steps to right matters. Often she 
would journey out to the distant herds 
and bring back an animal that needed 
attention of some sort. Sheep, horses 
and cattle in distress seemed to think 
thie sheep was their guardian angel, 
and well she deserved it too. 
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In the spring oj 1901 during the big 
blizzard that cost Montana and Wyo- 
ming stockmen ‘thousands of ‘heads of 
cattie, this’ little’ ‘woolly specimen of the 
guiding star sect went out just as the 
fierce stormi was brewing and rounded 
up the cattle in places where they 
could get shelter and food. With in- 
tuition thatlong preceeded the warn- 
ings оі the weather bureau, this little 
animal began looking after her flocks 
and not a single animal refused to fol- 
low her advice, aud the result was that 
in this instance alone she saved for the 
President of the National Live Stock 
Ass’n., more money than her weight 
in gold would ‘equal. The sheeps 
‘method of calling together her friends 
was simple. She would go into a pas- 
ture or out on the range until she came 
in sight of the bullleader of the hott 
Then with a plaintive little blest she 
would attract hia attention. He in turn 
would bellow and start to tollow the 
sheep. Then the herd gradually got 
in motion and was moved to a place of 
safety \ with more precision, less’ time, 
greater certainity' ‘and fewer cuss words 
than ‘could be done bya thousand cowe 
punchers. Some of the cowboys say 
that during the blizzard two of their 
number were lost and that the sheep 
was sent out to direct them back to the 
house. It was the night the anow and 
sleet broke over the land and the sheep 
had come in from her fourneys of mer- 
ey. The cowboys were around a warm 
fire, and of course the cliief topic dis- 
cussed was the sheep. Tt was arrang- 
ed ‘that two of the boys. should’ ‘slip out 
and go а few hundred yards from the 
house and callfor help. They did so 
and the first aid to reach them was the 
sheep, although the rest of the boys 
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started out as soon as the cry was 
heard. Of course the little animal 
could tell by instinct which direction 
to go, while the men were compelled 
to listen and then search. But the 
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men were well satisfied with the trial 
which demonstrated that should oc- 
casion urise when the sheep could save 
a human life she would neither hesi- 
tate or fail. i 


Roosevelt’s Industrial Peace Committee. | 
| 


Bv T. W. Wooprow. 


эе шс аы ын дыш! | 


and people of the United States on 

his most noble purpose to estab- 
lish in Washington an ‘Industrial 
Peace Committee" by giving for that 
purpose the $40,000 awarded him for 
his services in behalf of universal 
peace. 

The work of the committee will nec- 
essarily involve a consideration of the 
cause of industrial discontent and war 
and the fact of the discontent of labor 
is the natural effect of systematic op- 
pression by which a few citizens have 
become enormously rich. Said com- 
mittee must, of necessity, give public- 
ity to the cause of discontent and make 
more manifest the fact of the discon- 


[Кыч the President 


tent of the many poor as the natural 
concomitant of the fact of the extreme 
rich. 

An &ctive, efficient committee offi- 
cially installed at Washington will do 
untold good. Aa long asa small per 
cent of the population are enormously 
rich the large per cent of the popula- 
tion will grumble in the discontent of 
poverty, and we cannot abolish com- 
mercial war without abolishing oppres- 
sion and the cause, viz: systematic 
oppression, and establishing justice in 
equitable distribution of wealth among 
those whose labor creates it. Again 
I say: “Thank you, Mr. President, for 
this step in the right direction.” 
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current of what has been termed 

superstition, coursing through 
the ages and engaging man’s attention 
а] of which was but the soul's in- 
stinctive longing to find its origin. As 
the child seeks its parent to lean upon, 
the adult seeks its spiritual support. 

But no man has ever found what he 
was seeking, outside of himself; and 
those who had found it within could in 
no way make it understood by the ig- 
norant masses; except through sym- 
bolism. Thus we have idolatry—to be 
found still in nearly every community 
of this world’s people—civilized and 
uncivilized, 

Any sort ofimage worship is idol- 
atry, and even the worship of one’s 
pastor is not far from it. We may re- 
spect an instructor, but who would 
idolize him? A pastor is an instructor 
in moral philosophy—unless he knows 
nothing beyond his theology. If во 
he needs instructing, himself. 

But he is the agency through which 
the searching soul finds comfort—the 
same comfort that the earliest idolator 
was seeking. Some find it pseudo-in- 
imically, and which any long continued 
exalted state may bring forth. But it 
seldom adheres unless the individual 
in question has attained a spiritual vi- 


edge the dawn of history we see a 


FOUND, But Still Seeking. 
By ARTHUR Е. MILTON. 
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bration superior to the material as an 
absolute quality. But this temporary 
exaltation typifies the real in spirit. 

Neither faith, knowledge, nor pro- 
fession can invite it unless stimulated 
by spirituality, temperance and justice, 
the first towards self, the other to- 
wards one's fellow-beings. Through 
the one, man attains power over him» 
self, and through the other, over sur- 
rounding conditions. 

The soul has two innate principles, 
but, like talents, they need developing. 
One is reason, which leads the soul 
consciousness to effects; the other is 
love, which makes it conscious to caus- 
ation which is simultaneously its will 
or motive power. 

Nothing moves without a cause—a 
power. And what steam is to locomo- 
tive, love is to the human soul-—man. 
It he, therefore, exercise his reason. 
and love righteously, he needs no oth- 
er comforter. The soul will manifest 
to his outward consciousness as it 
grows in vibratory force. Man car- 
ries his God, his revelator, his origin 
with him. ів only e matter of be- 
coming acquainted with his true self. 
And when he knows that he will have 
found what books cannot teach and 
what humanity has been seeking after 
since the dawn of reason. 


| The ke Labortng ГРА іп New Zealand. 


ByJ. Ww. Van DEVENTER. 


F THERE із а renotest corner on 
і the earth it із surely the wide ex- 

‚ panse of the southwest Pacific 
Ocean. its miles, in every direction, 
are measured by the thousand. The 
middle Pacific has many islands to 
gem, its mighty expense but the south 
із а watery desert, if such а thing can 
be said to exist, And yet right in the 
heart of this desert from 900. to 1,200 
miles east, of Australia lie three islands 
on which there is more contentment, 
happiness and prosperity, and less 
want and suffering than can be found 
anywhere else, on earth. The three 
islands have about the same area as 
Colorado, or, approximately, 100, 000 
square miles, and about 1,000,000 pop- 
ulation. In ghape they are long and 
narrow, extending ahout 1,200. miles 
north aod south and not exceeding 100 
miles in their greatest width. In the 
north the climate is warm, almost trop- 
іса], in the south cold, but not too cold 
for a luxuriant vegetation.. A chain 
of high mountains, containing several 
of the world's most active, volcanoes 
and also, nearly, all known forms of 
mineral wealth, extends the whole 
length of the islands. . 

Thirty, yes twenty, years ago their 
population was аз, poverty- -stricken 
and miserable as the peasantry of 
Spain or Russia at the present time. 
Today they are universally conceded 
to be the most prosperous on earth. 

For thirteen years they have had 
absolute industrial peace and uninter- 


rupted prosperity. Of course the 
question arises at once in every mind: 
"how was it brought about?" By the 
people simply, rising up їп their man- 
hood and womanhood and making the 
governm: nt in reality what ours is in 
theory, “of, for, and by . the people." 

Twenty years ago much of the best 
land in New Zealand was held by ab- 
sentee landlords who were profiting Ly 
the labors of the poverty stricken, peo- 
ple who inereased the value of the 
property of the absentees by improv- 
ing their own. But the people, by the 
ballot, taxed those lands so that their 
English Lord and Scottish Earl own- 
erg found that it was no longer profit- 
able to own them. And they were sold 
to either the state ог actual settlers. 

Then thirteen years ago a commis- 
sion of plain, common men—a miner, 
а, farmer, а carpenter, a telegraph op- 
erator, and a country editor—were ap- 
pointed to draw up a new form of gov- 
ernment wherein all men should be 
free and equal from à legal standpoint 
in aetual reality. Тһе ,commission 
went to work and evolved the present 
form of government which has brought 
prosperity and happiness to all the 
peaple. | 

This commission did not propose a 
thing that was not fiercely attacked 
and denounced by press, pulpit and 
people, especially the middle and 
wealthy classes. They were callec 
dreamers and fools and many seeming- 
ly irrefutable arguments were brought 
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forward to prove that their plan of 
government would only bring ruin, 
permanent, irrevoeable ruin, on the 
country. But the committee, being 
stubborn Englishmen, kept right on 
and, by the power of the p-ople ex- 
pressed through the ballot, worked out 
their dreams and today the world re- 
garde New Zealand as terrestrial heav- 
en for the poor man and the rich are 
better satisfied there than anywhere 
elae. 

Last year the leading commercial 
association met at Christchurch and, 
without a dissenting voice, testified to 
the peace, prosperity and happiness 
that reigned supreme in All the colony. 

Strikes are an ufter impossibility in 
New Zealand. Al labor troubles are 
settled quickly and without cost to any 
one by boards of arbitration whose de- 
cisions must be final. 

The government owns and rans all 
the raileoads save two short lines. The 
universal opinion is that government 
owned railroads are never а succes. 
In 1905 the 2,374 miles of government 
owned roads іп New Zealand paid a 
clear profit into the public treasury of 
$3,581,635, or at least $8.50 for each 
inhabitant. Yet their freight and pas- 
senger rates are mich lower than in 
the United States and they earry chil- 
dren to and from school free. The 
rate for government telephotlas is $25 
a year for ublintited service and in 
1905 the governmerit thade $40,191.02 
on its telephones. "Telegraph ratés are 
twelve cents for twelve words find yet 
the reventie from the teltgfaph їз ‘not 
small. The government also owns 
and operates the cdal mines ahd the 
New Zealander pays much less for his 
fuel than does the Yankee yet from 
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one single mine in which the state has 
$320,906 invested it cleared a profit of 
$55,512 in 1905. Of course all these 
different streams of revenue pouring 
into the public till diminishes taxation 
hence all are benefited. In 1904 the 
total imports of the colony was, in 
round numbers, $66,000,000 and its ex- 
ports $73,000,000. But one thing in 
New Zealand has declined most alatm- 
ingly. In 1896 the bankruptcies num- 


‘bered 412 with liabilities reaching a to- 


tal of $1,284,350. In 1903 there were 
204 with liabilities amounting to $440, - 
085. 

The government also runs the life 
insurance and investe the premiums in 
productive real estate and pay the prof- 
its tothe policy holders a§ dividends; 
and so far it hes divided $5,006,425. 
In America the major part of the prof- 
its instead of being returned to' the 
policy holders are used for “Нч rb дїп 
ners” where in addition to unlimited 
champagne, beautiful ladies (?) whose 
costumes are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, figure largely. Which is the 
bbtter plan? Butnot content with pro- 
viding, by cheap and absolutely safe 
life ihdurance for the families of those 
who die, New Zealand provides for the 
declining years of its people hy old age 
pensions for all who need them. 

The government runs a free employ- 
ment bureau which last year found 
work for 6,555 f persons of all tradés and 
professions. Ithuilds and rents houses 
to the laboring men and each month’s 
rent is appliéd on the purchase óf the 
house aiid a paid-up life insurtirice pol- 
ісу for five hundred dollarë ig ‘thrown 
in for good inib&isure: 

Colorado boasts of its healthy cli- 
mate but New Zealand has a lower 
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death rate. Denver is having convul- 
sion after convulsion over her'*Red 
Light” district and all our cities of any 
size have the same curse to contend 
with but prostitution is almost un- 
known in New Zealand. 

Eight hours is a dav’s work there 
in all lines of employment and the hol- 
ídays are many. And public libraries, 
halls, parks, churches, theatres and 


everything else that is wholesome and, 


right abounds to occupy the leisure 
hours ofthe people. Thereis a state 
health department and the sweat shop 
and child labor are unknown. The 
factories and other places where labor 
is employed must be conducted on the 
most sanitary and hygienic principles 
possible. There is less drunkenness 
than in any other country of similar 
population. The women vote and are 
held to be the equals of the men in ev- 
erything. 

But New Zealand lacks two things 
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that seem to he essential to every oth- 
er government on earth—Graft ал і 
Monopoly. It is utterly impossible ѓо" 
either to gat a foothold there as it: 
laws are framed expressly to prohib't 
them. 

But its psople lack one thing yet a7 | 
this lack is defined by the Right Hon. 
Edward Trecear, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. as follows: “Let no 
one think, however, that our prosper- 
ity leaves us without evils to combat. 
We have barely touched the fringe ot 
the soiled economic garment. So long 
əs the wage system endures: so long 
as capitalism holds the land, maclrnery 
and means of production, so long is 
the bulk of our population only a col- 
lection of well-fed, well-clothed 
slaves.” In other words New Zealand 
needs to take just one more forward 
step—let the people own the machines 
instead of the machines owning the 
people. 


REVERIE. 


By Huao ре GROOT. 


The sunset’s saffron burning 
An azure sea is turning 

Into gold. 

My dim eyes scarce discerning 
A tattered sail returning 

Fills all my soul with yearning, 
As of old. 


Red on the waters beanting, 

The harbour lights are gleaming, 
From afar. 

The boats like phantoms seeming, 


Into the midnight streaming, 
Go out like things adreaming’ 
O'er the bar. 


The awift years o'er me flowing. 
Their silver strands are sowing 
Through my hair. 
I am so weary growing, 
I soon must be agoing, 
And soon my fate be snowing: 
Over There. 

594 Second Steet, Portland, Ore, 


By Jonwey Н. BEARRUP. 
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E SAID that the Farmer must be 
H organized; that he must be ed- 
ucated; that you must know 

how to produce more. 

I ask why the necessity for organiz- 
ation to produce more?  Ain'tit a fact 
that you have been told the reason for 
low prices was, that you produced too 
much? And ain't it true that when 
you have had good prices, it was taken 
away from you by the raise in price of 
what you had to buy back in manufac- 
tured things? Ifit ain'tso, why did 
the Grangers in National Convention 
declare a tariff war on our manufac- 
turing, when they, the manufacturers, 
charge more at home than they sell the 
same thiny for abroad? And they in 
that convention, declared that they 
would go so far as to change the Con- 
stitution, if it was necessary, in order 
to do this. 

The President said he favored an 
elastic currency, for the purpose of as- 
sisting the bankers in the demands 
made upon them, and cited the rates 
that call money on 'change in New 
York recently commanded, as a reason 
a-d that the banks should have the 
means at their command of making 
money tight and loose (or words to 
that effect)—a sort of currency. It 
puts me in mind of a trade some of 
those Yankees made down there years 
ago, when by a play upon words, they 
led the poorIndians to believe that 
they would give a certain amount of 
money for land that a certain number 
of skins would cover; being agreed up- 


on, the Yankee cut the skin into 
strings, and covered the land by going 
'round it. You see, it was askin game 
in which theskin stretched. This rub» 
ber currency is for the same purpose; 
it’s to stretch out. and go ‘round a 
large quantity of your raw products 
when you have them to sell, and draw 
back во that you wouldn't know the 
same dollar when you have to buy the 
manufactured thing. 

Don’t you know that call money on 
'ehenge, means the money used in 
gambling on your products, and ama- 
nipulation of, and fictitious prices. Its 
gamblirg of the worst sort, pure and 
simple; that to it you can point as be« 
ing the cause of most defaleations. 

He calls attention to the existence of 
classes, by saying that agitators who 
incite class hatred must be suppressed. 
I ask you how your great organization 
comes about, if not through the work 
of agitation, showing you the necessity 
for organization. Its another play up 
on words. It is inciting class hatred 
when you organize, or your papers 
call your attention to your conduct and 
propose a remedy. Yet some of your 
papers have been given a greatdeal of 
annoyance by the Postal Department. 
Fer what reason? Stop and listen, 
and you may get a faint hint of it in 
the President’s message. Why do I 
write all this? Its because the Presi- 
dent is hypnotized into believing that 
it is right for you to pay toll toa ma» 
chine owner, and therefore is not to 
blame. Н із only recently that you 
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and I came out of the same hypnotic 
spell. | 

And I write this to bring the other 
fellows out; that’s all. I want to ex- 
pose to you these hypnotie conditions 
and show you, by the beginning we 
have made, how easy it is for those 
who have the illumination to supply. 
Co-operatively own the means of 
manufacturing these necessities, and 
to free themselves of the conditicns ex- 
isting in our mills, mines and railroads, 
of corporation, and trust (that the 
President speaks of in his message). 
You have kind of been thinking you 
would join this movement that ‘‘Uncle 
Johney” ia fathering, Allit needs to 
make a complete success is for you to 
join. So you had better write today 
and get the plans, and become an agi- 
tator (ifyou are nof afraid). There 
has bean some mighty good men and 
women agitators in the world’s history. 
I will only mention one, and he com- 
manded his people to own things to- 
gether. We would today be co-opera- 


COMMENTS ON THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


tively owning these great machines 
had notthe Roman Government re- 
fused the early Christian the right of 
assemblage, and therefore destroving 
their community of interests. That 
man was Jesus Christ, the world’s great 
est Co-operator. And do you’ profess 
t^ ha'ieve His teachings “let no man 
call this his own, but rather these 
things are ours"? Yousay “This fs 
our church; “this is ovr schoolhouse” 
and you do not say these bricks or 
boards, marked or numbered so and so 
in that church are *nine." YOU go 
to that church or school as a home, 
and partake of its blessings and bene- 
fits, as is your right. How much more 
necessary that you should do this same 
thing with the Woollen, the Cotton and 
the Leather Factory, as you and your 
children are dépendent upon them for 
clothing —one 6f the three things essen- 
tial to a higher life. The other two are 
food and shelter. You can do it just 
as easy. 


cr) оаа. 


All communications for this Department should be addressed to Dr. Henry Wag- 


ner, Box 717, Denver, Colorado. 
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Mrs. S. E. H.—Denver. ‘аё be- 
comes of the Soul at death?" 

The soul at death enters the astral 
soul world immediately surrounding 
the planet. After purification it'passes 
on to the mighty zones in the orbital 
path of the earth. It is in these beau- 
tiful zones that the spirit homes, in the 
true sense of the word, exist; your 
higher aspirations, your  sublimest 
ideals are there; beautiful living real- 
ities entwined with the struggles, hopes, 
thoughts and victories of the twin 
souls. 


Inquirer. “Was women the cause 
of the ФАП?” 

Woman. was not the .cause of the 

“Ча.” The real cause, per se, of de- 
scent into external conditions was the 
necessity for conflict with the grosser 
forms of life and matter whereby the 
soul could awaken the dormant, atom- 
ie entities of iis own being. The fall 
was a necessity for further progress 
and the separation of the biune soul, 
the spiritual divorce, so to say, be- 
tween Osiris and Isis was because of 
the impopsibility of the soul sinking 
beneath the forces of matter when uni- 
ted. Itwasonly by separation and 
‘weakening that. power that, elemental 
conditions could subjugate them for a 
‘time. ‘There is nothing impossible to 
the re-united souls. 

Mr. J. E.—Manrrov. “Can the fu- 
ture be foretold by the stars?" 

Yes, future events can be predicted 
for the individual by the rules of as- 


trology, providing the astrologer has а 
correct data to make his calculations 
from. The planets do not compel, they 
merely influence and predispose to cere 
tain actions and point ‘out the present 
and future conditions and events that 
are likely to occur if not counteracted 
by knowledge anda strong will, for, 
‘it ig the wise man who rules his 
stars.” 


Miss M. H “Нож сап І вате an- 
other?” 

Alas! It cannot bel Men and wo- 
men must work out their own salyation 


‘and render unto themselves a just ac- 


count of the deeds done in the body. 
In life mean your sympathy with oth- 
era but do not suffer it. 


Joun J. D.—DENvER. Karma and 
Reincarnation. 

The finest elucidation of these vexed 
questions can be found іп the first vol- 
ume of “The Light of Egypt," Chap- 
ter3 for Karma and pages 52-53 for 
Reincarnation. 


J. J. —BosToN. Ecclesiastical Par- 


aphernalia. 


The antique man would blush at the 


mendacity of the modern priesthood 
who not only steal the images of the 


forefathers, but, reclothing them "with 


the tinsel, varnish and — pious pateh- 
wok of Ecolesiastical trumpery, , set 
them_up in shrines to worship, as the 


legitimate offspring of divine inspira- 
tion. 


NovicEe—BouLDER. ''What was the 
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‘discernment of spirits’ mentioned in 
the bible? 

The discernment of ‘‘spirits’’ of the 
early christians was nothing but lucid- 
ity, enabling the person to see the as- 
tral or personal projection of another. 
It is otherwise called ‘‘Magnetic Res- 
piration,” Clairvoyance, etc. 


А. STUDENT IN ASTROLOGY —DENVER. 
“Is Astrology an exact science!” 

Yes, Astrology is an exact science. 
The existing faults lie with the astrol- 
ogers and the lack of obtaining exact 
data from which to make their calcu- 
lations. In these modern days there 
are are but few scientific astrologers. 
The Heliocentric system is grossly in 
error as we do not live upon the sun. 
As we live upon the earth the astrolo- 
ger must make his calculations, for all 
mundane affairs, (rom a geocentric 
center, 


A DREAMER--FORT COLLINS. Your 


question concerning ‘‘dreams’’ and 
**visions" will be answered in the b 
ruary number of this magazine. · 


A CORRECTION. 


| Tes MOUNTAIN PINE: 


Your proof reader made me talk 
nonsense by changing & word in my 
article ‘‘Whitman the Comrade,” in 
the December number. 

On page 353, in first column, 11th 
line from bottom—the sentence reads: 
"Evil thus comes to appear ав а mere 
foil to good ete.” 

Tnis should read—‘ Evil thus ceases 
to appear аз а mere foil to good; a 
pretense by which the Almighty scares 
people into being good or a necessary 
condition of imperfection to be out- 
grown—as tho the universe or God was 
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imperfect at onetime and could oni: 
attain perfection *'after a while," like 
& fall apple that does not “get good" 
until Spring. 

I take the pains to make this correc- 
tion as the entire position hinges on 
the words comes and ceases. If evil 
comes to be a mere foil of good then 
tho Christian Scientist is right. How- 
ever if evil ceases to be а mere foil to 
good, then Whitman and all those who 
recognize the neceasary duality in all 
things are right. Good and evil are 
not positive qualities of two ever op- 
posing forces. Thatis the old narrow 
unphilosophical dogma of a good God 
and а bad devil. Good and evil, 
pleasure and nain, joy and sorrow, are 
relative conditions of Being which un- 
derlies and transcends all conditions. 
That which is good for me may be evil 
for you. That which is good for me 
now was evil to me in the past. Once 
I was a sincere Methodist—then the 
thoughts I now write and which are 
good would have appeared evil. The 
most vital and serious struggle of man. 
kind is to free itself from the belief 
that evil is an inherent element in the 
natureofthings separate and apart 
from and antagonistic to mans weltar э. 
This struggle won, this emancipation 
effected, mankind will cease to hate 
and destroy. It will begin to love and 
build. TheChristian Scientist says: 
“All is Good." "This is not true if. by 
good we mean theoppositeto evil. The 
deeper truth is that good and evil are 
necessary conditions in the evolution 
of man-—in the great Cosmic Drama. 
Man—the true self is above good and 
evil, they are his servants, one as much 


as the other. Pardon me for using the 
carelessness of your devil as an excuse 


for a preachment. 


UU. B. Hoffman, Enterprise Kana. 


[We offer по apok 
laws of Thought pem d 


Department of Occult Phenomena. 


for placing before the world truthful statements of the operations of the great 
erence, Telepathy ard Spirit return, the truth ог, which is generally recognized. 


‘We invite contributions, Give us the truth, the whole truth and no more. 


Professor Lombroso, the Italian 
physicist, contributed to the Annales 
des Sciences Paychiques an account 
of two psychic phenomena which he 
investigated purely in the interests of 
material science. The article is enti- 
tled **Haunted Houses Which I Have 
Studied," and the professor confessed 
that he set about his investigations 
with nothing to be desired in the com- 
pleteness of his skepticism. 

The phenomena in question, how- 
ever, prove to be beyond solution by 
any known laws of physical science. 
Franklv, the great criminologist ad- 
mitted that for the first time in hie life 
he was in the presence of the intangi- 
ble and that he was worsted in his at- 
tempt to grapple with the unsubstan- 
tial. 

“Т was asked in November, 1900, to 
investigate some occurrences which 
had taken place at the house of Sig- 
nor Pavarino by way of Peseatori, Tu- 
rin. One phenomenon I was asked to 
explain was the mysterious over-turn- 
ing of cups and jugs, which were pre- 
cipitated to the ground by some un- 
seen agency. 

"These occurrences were accompan- 
ied by loud knockings on the walls and 
the pulling of bells in various parta of 
the house. The youngest daughter 
was awakened on several occasions by 
blows aimed at her by unseen hands, 
and her body on examination was 
found to be covered with bruises, the 
result of severe pinchings. Нег sister 


essere 


who slept in the same bed. felt noth- 
ing and was not disturbed in any way. 

The clash of rapiers was heard in the 
house at another time, accompanied by 
cries of anger and groans of anguish. 
Lights were also seen passing to and 
fro in unlighted rooms. Ап Alpin^ 
hat was continually moving about th: 
room, and even when it was deliberate- 
ly nailed to a chair an invisible hand 
presipitated it to the ground. All 
these mysterious happening wenton 
for eight months, and in regard t^ 
them I took the evidence of reliable 
persons, who testified that they had 
been eyewitnesses of the phenomena. 
Even when the bell-ropes were remov- 
ed from the bells the tinkling contin- 
ued at all hours of the day and night. 

The scene changed to a house in the 
next street, by way of Bava, adjoining 
by way of Pescatori, where the news- 
papers of Turin began to chronicle 
mysterious occurences of almost a sim- 
ilar nature to these which occured in 
by way of Pescatori, cups and saucers 
pans and kettles being juggled about 
by an unseen agency and causing at 
the time a most infernal row. 

In particular, one circumstance was 
noteworthy. In the cellar, filled with 
full and empty bottles, much loss to the 
proprietor was caused by the smashing 
of the flasks by some unseen hand, bct 
with every trace of method end will- 
fulness in the way in which the break- 
age occured. On my entranve into 
the cellar I lighted five candles, think- 
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ing thata supernatural spirit would 
avoid the light. On the contrary, I 
вам three empty bottles roll about ав 
if pushed by a finger and break close 
.by me. I made every possible inves- 
tigation to discover a hidden trick, but 
to no avail. Several bottles were tak- 
en up in the air as if lifted by the hand 
and dushed to the ground. 

. The wife of the proprietor left about 
that time for a visit to her father’s. 
While she was away the occurences 
ceased only to break out again imme- 
diately on her return by way of Bava. 
The waiter of the house was then re- 
moved, and the occurences ceased al- 
together, leaving it to be supposed, 
since no other hypothesis is probable, 
that he was the medium thru which the 
phenomena was rendered possible. 

In May 1903, I was asked to investi- 
gate another mysterious affair which 
happened in the family of a printer 
named Mignowi, also in Turin. It was 
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noticed that when cne of his children, 
a little boy, went to bed loud knock- 
ings began to be heard on the wall 
next to which he lay. A doctor, the 
police and myself were called in. We 
examined the walls and the rooms with 
great care. 

As soon as the boy was placed in bed 
the knocking began. It was evidently. 
conducted in an intelligent manner and 
it was possible to establish some sort 
of communication. It wasonly, how- 
ever, when the boy lay awake that the 
phenomenon occured. Ag soon as he 
went to sleep the knocking became 
very vague and indistinct. He was 
clearly the cause, the beyond a high 
fever, when the phenomenon was most 
frequent, he was in other respects a 
normal child. I state these facts clear 
ly and absolutely as I witnesssed them 
and confess my total inability to ex- 
plain them. 


Editor's Note. 


In the making up of the formis of the 
December number, the following foot- 
поќе relative to the article, '"Urystóls. 
Its. Numerical Significance," by Mrs. 
‘Ella Baldwin was inadvertantly omit- 


ted. 


“Тп reading the following article it must be 


remembered that Crystola was comeeived in 
1867 and therefore is now entering on the 40th 
year of its existence.” 
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certain mediums who revel in 
physical manifestations is natu- 
rally most discouraging to the iuvesti- 
gator who is seeking proof that spirits 


Т. constant detection of frauds by 


return and communicate with mortals, 


Ot course a shadow falls also upon 
the mental medium, though, usually 
there is nothing more tangible before 
the court than a claim for obtaining 
money under false pretenses. But the 
fact remains that all mediumship is un- 
der a cloud in the minds of many who 
have grown discouraged by the con- 
tradictions and mistakes, even in the 
family circle, untainted by mortal 
fraud. 

It is natural that earnest believers 
should dream of conditions that would 
protect both sensitive and sitter from 
all errors and mistakes. Their idea is 
founded on the conception that the 
spirit is a natural truth teller if there 
ім no mortal interference. A recent 
proposition by the editorof “The An- 
nals of Psychical Science” reverts to 
the practice of the ancient oracle 
whose priests buried their sensitives in 
seclusion from public influence and 
freedom from worldly care. This ed- 
itor begs for & fund of $250,000 hoping 
to work & similar miracle on behalf of 
modern oracles, by removing moneta- 

ry temptation from the mortal who is 
an instrument for wireless telegraphy 
between earth and heaven. Every- 
thing is ready but the cash. Just a 
glint of gold is all that is needed to in- 


Man and His Brain. 


A Brief Study in Mediumehip. 
By CHARLES DAWBARN. ` | 


sure success. ` | 

The present writer sympathizes with 
such an aspiration, but proposes to 
preseut a few cold facts that render 
such а scheme impossible of success 
A medium is a mortal who is sensitive 
to sights, sounds, and thought-expres- 
sions which find no echo in the mor- 
tal brain. There are many just 
enough susceptible to astonish their 
neighbors. They are probably psy- 
chometric and telepathic, which a 
everyday senses, and do not, necessa- 
rily, touch the line of communication 
with an unseen world. Just a step 
and the lire is crossed, and the living 
and the dead meet. Most fortunately 
for the world comparatively few cross 
this line, and realize the experiences 
that follow. 

The secret of the power by which 


minu can make use of matter is, so far, 


hidden in the safe-deposit of the di- 
vine, but the fact remains that certain 
cells in the human brain do receive 
and impart intelligence by means of 
vibration. A thought, whether re- 
ceived or imparted, is intelligence at 
work, using energy to compel motion 
in the brain cell. Тһівів now accept- 
ed as & natural faet, indeed Mocern 
Spiritualism is founded on the proved 
fact that a thought сап travel across 
space and echo itself ina distant brain. 
If those brains be mortal the process is 
called telepathy. But if one of the in- 
telligences has crossed the divide it is 
called spirit-return. 
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There is common belief that a man 
can at will control his own brain celle. 
That belief may sometimes be true, and 
sometimes it may not. No mortal has 
entire control of his brain, and we 
must remember that the man we rec- 
ognize i8 known to us by his brain ac- 
tivity. He may be a musician ora 
mathematician—rarely both-and prob- 
ably has a memory slmost perfect in 
some phase, and nearly silent in oth- 
ers. His loves, his hates, his aspira- 
tions, his whole passional nature de- 
mand brain cells for their expression. 

The man we know and see is mere- 
ly an expression of manhood through 
certain cells, and leaves others inact- 
ive, and the marvelous fast, as yet al- 
most unstudied, is that these unused 
cells can be suddenly called into activ- 
ity, whereupon a very different man- 
hood appears. The man who is a 
saint in daily life is leaving unused 
certain cells which the hypnotist can 
call into activity, whereupon the saint 
disappears, and a very active sinner 
may take his place. I refer the stud- 
entto the profound work of Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince on “The Dissociation of a 
Personality"! wherein one patient has 
some six different expressions of her 
womanhood. each demanding the use 
of cells apparently unoccupied. This 
“Multiple Personality” is today a well 
attested fact. The thought I want to 
follow now is that the cells in the mor- 
tal brain used by an outside intelli- 
gence are most likely to be those un- 
used, or least used by the mortal him- 
self. Іп other words a medium will 
exhibit powers that we do not recog- 
nize in his normal life. These unused 
cella may thus be asource of danger 
when called into sudden activity by an 
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outside intelligence, 

Yet further, the physiologist tells us 
that normal man makes use, to a large 
extent, of but one of the two halves or 
lobes into which his brain is divided. 
In case of injury to one he slowly 
learns to make use of the other. 
Science has seemed to teach that one 
lobe was little more than nature’s pre- 
caution against accident to the other. 
Still the thinker will recognize that 
when the coming man acquires the full 
use of every cell in both lobes he will 
have powers that will evolve a man- 
hood impossible today. For the dy- 
namo that now limits his life's expres- 
sion will be doubled in power. Mean- 
time we see that not merely are there 
cells “to let” in the brain lobe he uses 
now, but much of the other lobe is un- 
used eapability to the intelligence that 
can wield and direct it. Such seems 
to be a fact in nature, marking the 
limitations and possibilities of man the 
mortal. 

When we apply these facts to me- 
diumship we learn a striking lesson in 
what we may call “the martyrdom of 
the medium." So far as а spirit ex- 
preases himself through the brain of a 
mortal we now see that his easiest 
pathway will sometimes lie through 
cells unused or but little used by the 
mortal. Thus while the form of ex- 
pression which has become automatic 
in each of us may show but little 
change, the thought back of the ver- 
bal expression mey be exhibiting a dif- 
ferent personality to that known to the 
friends of the sensitive. That myste- 
rious change demands for the most 
part, the use of brain cella which the 
owner rarely calls into activity. 

Those who have studied the remark- 
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able changes in Miss Beauchamp's 
mental activity see at once that the 
girl whose life was that of a saint, as 
Dr. Morton Prince tells us, would have 
little or no use for cells which ex- 
pressed passional hatred and gross an- 
imal propensities. But those cells are 
there, all the same, and when they 
were called into activity M'es B. ex- 
hibited a personality which Dr. P. calls 
“а devil,” otherwise Sally Beauchamp. 
Other brain cells, apparently unused 
by the doctor’s normal patient, exhib- 
ited, when active, several phases of 
womanhood with a distinct personality 
to each, and each personality living a 
life of its own, though using the one 
body. We must grasp this wonderful 
truth in its fullness if we hope. to un- 
derstand mediumship. 

Let us take, as illustration, the case 
of General Grant, or any other person 
apparently destitute of musical sensi- 
tiveness. If by accident or hypnotism, 
you know, if you allow yourself to rea- 
son, that the cells for the expression 
of time, tune, harmony, etc,, were all 
there in the brain and larynx, though 
unused by the man we knew, who 
could not tell one tune from another. 
No deity has said ‘‘let there be musi- 
cal cells and expression in this brain,” 
but celis already there have become 
active, and therefore another manhood 
has appeared. It does not follow that 
a spirit has suddenly appeared to con- 
trol that brain. ‘That may or may not 
be, but we are compelled to recognize 
the important fact the normal owner 
of that brain will exhibit à personality 
according to the use made of his brain. 
In опе section he shows us a enint. In 
another section we see adevil. Ap- 
parently the game selfhood may ex- 
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hibit a numberof very different per- - 
sonalities. 

We must also notice that this natural 
fact works both ways. One to the in- 
jury, and the other to the benefit of 
the sensitive. If there were an out- 
side influence—say a spirit—using the 
brain of Miss B., and that spirit were 
of the very pious variety, he would, of 
course, use the same cella as the saint- 
ly Miss Beauchamp, and. ав а result, 
the normal girl would simply be a little 
more of what she was before, in other 
words, probably become a bigot and & 
fanatic. Butif the usurping influence, 
whether a returned spirit or not, was 
the very opposite of asaint-like Sally, 
who made the life of Dr. Prince such a 
burden that he called her a devil—then 
that control would use, and have to 
use, portions of the brain which the 
good little girl had called into activity. 

Now let us apply this fact, which the 
reader will recognize as truth, to the 
everyday sensitives in our streets and 
homes. Here is theman we call the 
good man. That means that he has 
littie use forthe brain cells that ex- 
press animal passions and propensi- 
ties. Butif he be born sensitive he is 
some day exposed, perhaps in & pub- 
lic cirele, to an influence that demands 
liquor and the indulgence of animal 
passions. We remember these celle 
are, more or less, in every human 
brain, and can be excited to activity. 
So that sensitive, who was before a 
good man, astonishes us by becoming 
а bad man because cells іт his brain 
formerly little used, are now active. 
О; course there will be many intervala 
when the man seems his former self, 
with the old self active, but for the re- 
mainder of his earth life he will never 
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again be reliable as a good man. 
À mortal of pure life is thus exposed 
as a Bengitive to influences that may 


exhibit a very unbalanced  mind.. 


Sometimes good and sometimes, bad. 


Mediumship is really the development, 


of this tendency to use certain brain 
cells that have before been rarely oc- 
cuvied. .Now let us remember that an 
accident or a shock, as with Miss Fan- 
cher, Miss Beaumont, Rev. Hanna and 
many others, may suddenly compel 
certain brain ceils to activity and oth- 
ers to silence. 
personality, and perhaps several of 
them. The normal mortal hae become 


what we call abnormal" because his 


intelligence is using brain cells that 
were little used before. This changes 
the field of memory, and often the 
tastes and talents. For instance, in 
one of the cases the new personality 
shows marked talent in sculpture and 
musio. The man had not previously 
exhibited either talent. Now for either 
of these gifts certain brain celle were 
necessary. Of course they were there 
but unused. А truthful person will 
become untruthful, as in French cases, 
апа ап honest man dishonest. 

Bo far we see & normal mortal be- 
coming abnormal, It is the same self 
or ego using very different portions of 
the one brain. : And for our present 
study we mark it as the result of shock 
or accident. Such cases do not nec- 
easarily prove spirit-return. They do 


prove a changed personality. Апа. 


they prove that the owner was not 
using certain portions of his brain till 
he was compelled to. Every experi- 
menter knows that his subject is us- 
ually very different when under in- 
fluence. That means that other brain 


We have at once anew . -effect on brain cells. 


MAN AND HIS BRAIN 


cells have become active. But hypno- 
tism imposes the will of another intel- 
ligence on that brain. And facts of 
spirit return prove that other intelli. 
gences may sometimes be a human be- 
ing who has a mortal body. So much 
we accept, and must acknowledge its 
danger to any sensitive who is ex- 
posed to such influences whether by 
shock, accident or the hypnotic will 
power of either mortal or immortal. 
The point to notice is that nochange 
takes place in personality save as an 
If that change 
be in the normal line the sensitive will 
be what he was before—only more so 
It becomes doubled in expression. But 


_ if unused, or little used brain cells are 


called into activity you will hardly 
know your old friend or acquaintance. 

The highest development of a man 
demands the use of his entire brain. 
Today most doctors tell ue that one 


. lobe seems held ready for use if 


the other gets disabled. But develop- 
ment means use, and there can be no 
development of limb or brain cell with- 
out activity. So the coming man, if 
he be superior, will have greater use 
of hia brain celle—all of them. Each 
for its proper use and submission to 
the whole. Such а man will hardly be 
subject to hypnotic wil power. He 
will be too much of a man himself. 
Accident or shock may disable him, 


- but his developed brother will under- 


stand both cause and affect. 

When we apply those truths to our 
mediums we must understand that a 
sensitive is, to that extent, unbal- 
anced, and certain portions of his 
brain contains ‘‘cells to let.” If those 
cella are, in anyway, called into activ- 
ity we have a life and conduct that 
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show us & different man or woman. 
And we should all realize this is what 
mediumship means. Itis true we hear 
of guardian angels and protecting con- 
ditions for mediums, but they are only 
guarding and protecting a limited man- 
hood, and the more sensitive the mor- 
tal the more limited the manhood. 

The ancient priest sought to protect 
his medium from outside influences, 
and measurably succeeded. That is 
impossible today. Our policy is to 
protect ourselves by suspecting the 
medium. It will not do to condone 
fraud. It is almost impossible, as we 
have seen, to protect a public medium 
against the use of her brain by inhar- 
monious controls. The sitters, them- 
selves, constitute a fearful risk to the 


medium in every publie seance, and . 


especially for physical phenomena. 
And that risk rests upon all of us, as 
the result of such influences and teach- 
ings. | 

The only possible safety is in the 
home circle where mother, father, son, 
daughter, friend surround the medium 
and protect her from hostile entrance. 
But better still is the individual strug- 
gle to uplift manhood to a point at 
which he may, without fear, give 
gr eting to a spirit visitor and thus en- 
noble his own manhood. 

There is another important thought 
that follows from these facts. We re- 
aliy know, and can know, almost noth- 
ing of the selfhood and conditions of 
Our loved ones ''gone before." We 
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never knew their actual selfhood іп 
earth. life, but only so much as peeped 
out through certain cells. But all 
may be different with them now, and 
myriads thus compelled to be silent 
who perhaps even promised to return. 
We only knew our loved one in earth 
life as she manifested through certain 
brain cells Whatshe may be now we 
cannot even guess. The tales of both 
heaven and hell told by inspired 
mouthpieces, are but attempts to real- 
ize the unrealizable, and to prove 
that which is impossible of proof. 

We know the mortal has become im- 
mortal, and, personally, whatever I 
may believe, I KNOW, but little of the 
life beyond. It is our belief that many 
imperfections will disappear in the 
next life, and that will include both 
mental. and physical. This will, of 
course, include the use of brain celle 
almost shriveled today from tack of 
use. Butour friend will thereby be- 
come as different a person as any of 
Miss Beauchamp or Miss Fancher’s 
personalities. This must woefully af- 
fect both spirit return and identifica- 
tion. 

The all important point of this arti- 
cle is that we only use a part of our 
brain cells now. Therefore the use of 
the whole brain, or even of another 
part of that brain, if it become spirit, 
will destroy the identity of our spirit 
friend, so far, at least, as we depend 
upon memory.—Sunfiower. 

San Leandro, California. 


. An Ode to Earth. 


By Harry L. Brown. 


О DOUBT тапу have heard 
реор1е say, ‘‘isn’t this a miser- 
abile earth," “isn’t this or that 

a horrible looking place. It is not 
the earth that is miserable, or horrible 
looking; it is the ignorance of the one 
who makes the statement. They make 
things seem so through their ignorance 
for they have not tried to find the 
bright side. "They do not see and un- 
derstand the library, the earth on 
which we live. То me, and others who 
have tried to understand this great art 
work of Nature, it is beautiful. If 
people could underatand the great vol- 
ume of Nature, they would not make 
such ungodly remarks. No study, to 
me, affords more pleasure than the 
study of Geology. 

Now let us study for a short time, by 
delving into the wonders and beauties 
of Nature. "This is truly & wonderful 
and beautiful earth on whose surface 
we live. There are mountains whose 
hoary summits are lost in the clouds 
that envelope them, grassy valleys 
lying in beauty at their feet. Deep 
canons, where the sun never visits, 
through which rushing torrents flow 
continuously. Lakes that sleep in the 
arms of verdant hills. ЕШ that leap, 
with tinkling feet, over mossy ledges, 
Oceans tossing in restless might, grind 
inz to powder the precipices that gird 
them. Whata multitude, what a vari- 
ety, of organie existence, we behold. 
Tall pines rearing their graceful heads 
reaching from the hills, mosses car- 
peting the damp ground in the vales, 


‘slate, sandstone, 


eagles soaring above the clouds, hum- 
ming birds flitting from flower to flower 
deer bounding through the  foresi, 
squirrels skipping from bough to 
bough, whales floating like islands in 
the ocean, animalcule exploring a drop 
oratom, and considering all these 
MAN, upright standing, upward look- 
ing, the fruit of the ages, the brain of 
the earth. How beautiful the earth. 
Nor із this all. Where the interior is 
exposed to our view, we discover beds 
of clay, red, white, blue and yellow. 
Sand, gravei and more solid beds of 
limestone, marble, 
granite and many others. In some of 
these we find leaves, shells and fishes, 
also homes of reptiles, birds and beasts 
Who has not desire to know the history 
of allthese? Who does not want to 
know when the mountains were first 
heaped and looked proudly at the stars 
above them, or down at the world 
which lay at their feet? When the 
rivers first coursed duwn their slopes 
to the ocean? Whenthe canons wert 
first carved and what carved them. 
When came into being the grasses and 
trees: fishes, .eptiles, birds and beasts 
and how many myriads became em- 
bedded in various rocks where their 
remains are found? Who would not 


.like to study into the great library of 


Nature and learn the history of the 
world's wonders? You ask, “where is 
this book?" There із no man made 
boek where it may be found. No li- 
brary could contain one thousandth 
part of it. Itis found written by Na- 
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ture's own hand. She has kept a fait - 
ful and complete record. The volcano 
has traced its turbulent history with a 
burning pen. The coral sea weed. 
fishes, reptiles, birds and beasts of 
olden times have written their life in 
plastic rocks forus to read. All has 
been recorded tnat has been done to 
bring the world crude state, into the 
condition of life and beauty that 
crowns it to-day. Меп have read and 
studied this great volume for years, 
andthe Science of Geology includes 
that which they have дівооуеге '. This 
Science is worthy of consideration by 
ali. Farmers should study Geology 


for it treats of that which most con-- 


cerns them, The question is asked, 
“what has the farmer to do with olo- 
gies?” Farmers would be better farm- 
ers if they did know. You ask a tarm- 
er, "what is this through which your 
plowshare is moving?" He will an- 
swer, ‘‘dirt or soil" “Ном do you 
think it was made?” “Oh I dont know, 
when the earth was made, or how." 
Take a pinch of soil and place it under 
&magnifying-glass, vou will find a 
gravelbank. Most soil is made of 
sandstohe by the wearing down of 
solid rocks. The mighty chisels of 
Nature have been at work. The fall- 
ing rains, roaring torrents, 
frosts and blowing winds. The solid 
rocks have been ground for ages,— 
powder and dust. The soil is that 
powder. The soil at all times is like 
that of which it is made. So much do 


swelling ' 
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the soils resemble the rceke from which 
they are derived that in the ohalky 
districts the soil is white; red in red- 
sand-stone regions and nearly the 
aame color as the stones. By consult- 
ing a geological map and finding the 
kinds of stones found in a certain dis- 
triet one may know the charaeter of 
the soil before visiting the particular 
locality; to what crops best . adapted. 
The farmer of course is interested in 
what lies beneath his soil, especially if 
he owns his farm. Few dream of the 
value of their farm. They know how 
long and how broad, but few think of 
their farm aa four thousand miles thick 
Just beneath the surface may lie that 
which the hungry surface needs to en- . 
rich it. In Southern New Jersey the 
soil is much like the sea-beach, little 
better than shifting sand. Marl or 
green sand as itis called, was found 
underlying this and when, placed on 
top the result was a great increase in 
value and productiveness. Prof. 
Rogers said, ‘after green sand waa 
discovered, land that formerly sold for 
$2 per acre advanced to $37 per acre." 
See what Се Лову did for the farmer 
in New Jersey? What а grand, a beau- 
tiful earth this is when we begin to 
study Nature's great library. 

I hope to continue these thoughts in 
the near future and discuss mineral 
wealth and what Geology has done in 
the way of mines. Seek and ye shall 
find. Investigate and ye shall know. 


Thought. 


By Miss E. M. WEATHERHEAD, 


A royal guest sits at my board to- 
night 

Whose presence maketh all things 
bright. 

Grim poverty and discord now take 
wing, 

Transformed, my humble room be- 
comes 

The royal palace of a king. 


Soft, gleaming lights in place of one 
weak taper small, 

And works of ari now hide my dingy 
wall. . 

The eold, bare floor is hid 'neath 
rugs of Tyrian dye, 

And draperies of the hue of sum- 
mer's sunset sky. 


The fragrance of a thousand flowers 
my very senses thrill. 

A master I, the world is good, and 
for me holds no ill. 

The forms of noble men апа women 
fair 


Are with me here tonight. 

And, with my honored guest, me 
thinks 

They form a pleasing sight. 


The shimmering light that gleams 
upon my royal board 

Reveals rich treasures that a king 
might hoard, 

And viands that might tempt a god 
to eat, 

In fruit and pastry, wine and meat. 


My royal guest is tall and gentle» 
eyed 

His voice ie sweet and liquid as the 
note of bird. 

A mystic charm reveals strange 
power 

In every spoken word 

Rejoice, my awakened soul} for what 
the hour hath brought, 

The guest who sita beside thee in 
royal robes, is Thought. 


^ 


HE Capitalists of the United States 
have been electing our presi- 
dents ever since 1880. President 

Roosevelt was, in а measure, forced 
upon them four years ago. "They did 
not love him then and they hate him 
row with a hate that cannot be meas- 
ured. A few weeks ago E. H. Harri- 
man, president of the U. P. R. R., said 
in speaking of presidential candidates 
for 1908: “I'll take Bryan or Hearst 
rather than Roosevelt. We cannot be 
worse off than we are now with that 
man in the White House. I’ take any 
one rather than Roosevelt; for, if it 
comes to that, wecan get at the other 
crowd.’ To Mr. Harriman’s remark 
J.J. Hill, J. Pierpont Morgan, the Stan 
dard Oil crowd and all the other capit- 
alists in America gave an emphatic 
amen. 

One reason, among many, for this 
feeling was the way the President 
swung the “Ыр stick" and smashed 
the trust that flourished for a time un- 
der the name of the Northern Securi- 
ties Railroad Merger. It was a sort of 
partnership between the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern railroad sys- 
tems by which competition was de- 
stroyed and rates of all kinds enor- 
mously increased, On the appeal of 
the governors of six states in which 
the roads operated the President or- 
dered Attorney-General Knox to dig 
out the facts in the case. Не did so 
and reported that the merger was a 
clear violation of National law. He 
was ordered to bring suit at once and 


What May Happen in 1908. 


Bv J. W. Van DEVENTER. 
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did во, whereupon J. Pierpont Morgan 
rushed to the White House to try to 
hush the matter up. Не said: 

“Its alla mistake, Mr. President. 
the whole thing is eimply а misunder- 


'standing. We can easily compromise 


the matter. Let us get together and 
there will be no difficulty about а sat- 
isfactory compromise." 

Mr Roosevelt replied: 

“I’m afraid that you do not under- 
stand my viewpoint, Mr. Morgan. I 
am here to enforce the laws of the 
United States.” 

‘But there has been no violation of 
law." 

“Then you cannot be hurt.” 

““Үев: but the affair should be com- 
promised." 

"Iam not here to make compro- 
mises," said the President. ‘‘There 
can be no compromise in the enforce- 
ment of the law." 

Mr. Morgan returned to Wall Street 
very mad and very badly seared. He 
had been accustomed to issue orders 
to Mr. McKinley the same as to any 
other servant and they were always 
obeyed without question. Immediate: 
ly after he returned to New York oth- 
er representatives of the Morgan-Hill 
gang called on the President and Mr. 
Knox and the following dialogue en- 
sued: А 
‘You should have given private no- 
tice before filing & bill against the 
Northern Securities Company.” said 
one of them. 

“Why?” asked the President. 
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**We were taxen by surprise and the 
action of the national Administration 
suddenlv knocked the pricas of our 
stocks t: pieces in the market. You 
should have given notice for the sake 
of the innocent widows and orphans 
whose money was invested in stock.” 

Without the least regard fur the feel- 
ings of the poor multi-millionaires Àt- 
torney -General Knox said heartlessly, 
CI would like to ask you, whether you 
gave advance information to the wid- 
ows andorphans when vou cornered 
Northern Pacific stock!” 

The President executed the facial 
contortion he uses for asmile. In 
other words he showed his teeth. 
“The Government doesn't give notice,” 
he said. “When it believes that a 
man hes committed a crime, it arrests 
him. and then notifies him of what he 
is accused. Why should the Govern- 
ment give notice toone man and not 
to another?” 

“But yo. might at least have noti- 
fied five or six of the biggest men in 
Wall Street." 

Again the presiderit’s teeth glisten- 
ed. “Pm afraid that the little men 
would not have appreciated it," he 
said and kept up his attack on the 
merger until it was annihilated. Ina 
message to Congress written after this 
and many similar scenes had occurred 
һе аай: “No man is above the law 
and no man is below it; nor do we 
ask any man’s permission when we 
require him to obey it. Obedience to 
the law is demanded as a right, not as 
a favor.” 

These facts show why capital fears 
and hates the President with ample 
reason. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is forced to accept 
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the nomination in 1908 by the prolota- 
riat of his party we may see capital 
supporting W. J. Bryan just as earn- 
estly as it opposed him during his for- 


‘mer campaigns. 


Wouldn’t it seem odd to see the 
Democratic managers with all the 
funds they could use, with free trains 
at their disposal on all railroads, with 
well-paid orators and brass bands ga- 
lore all over the land and the G. O. P. 
left out in the cold completely? With- 
out the support of the trusts and mo- 
nopolies the G. О. P. would be almost 
powerless and Bryan would probably 
be elected by the very powers that de- 
feated him before, 

The workingmen and women, the 
great mass ofthe people, would not 
gain orlose in any event It is a 
question as to whether Bryan would 
have the nerve to wield the “іс stick" 
if he was elected. His orations and 
books show him to be much better in 
diagnosing diseases of the body politic 
than in prescribing remedies. Any- 
way the machine would still own the 
man апа the masses would not gain 
anything directly. 

But if they have the ability to rea- 
son, even in а small degree, Bryan's 
support, if not election, by the money 
power he has fought so long would be 
the greatest possible object lesson. 
They certainly ought to see that capi- 
tal cares nothing for men or parties or 
ihe nation but only for itself. And 
they ought to grasp the idea that their 
only salvation lies in the annihilation 
of the money power by acquiring and 
operating the machinery of produotion 
themselves. 


True Reason for the Centralizing of Wi ealth. 


By HENRY WAGNER, M. D. 


HE SUN in Aquarius the airy sign 
which governs every expression 
of force on earth today, is the mo- 

tive power behind the throne that gov- 
erns our centralization of capital into a 
few labor saving methods. The air isin- 
visible, universal and one. Centrali- 
zation of the power of capital into 
gigantic centers of industry, is like the 
Sun controlling retinues of planets in 
their relative relations to each other, 
and also to their relations with the Sun 
in disposing of its vibrations has re- 
flected rays of light and heat by means 
of radiation and absorption. This 
dual action is the center of motion of 
lif:, of creation in forms, both on the 
mental and physical planes of mani- 
fested life. 

The machinery of trusts and corpo- 
ratione from which radiates all the 


power of united capital is natural and. 


due to the Sun’s vibration in air as an 
ocean of life and intelligence, infinite 
on potential power and expression. 
Only by centralization and co-opera- 
tion can the greatest achievements be 
accomplished: each are parts necessa- 
ry to the whole in every department of 
life, no two are exactly alike, yet sim- 
ilar in many respects, like the different 
organs of our bodies which co-cperate 

to perform the necessary functions of 
life. This correspondence is perfect in 
every detail, both in man and in the 
universe. 

We do not find fault with our broth- 
er because of the color of his eyes and 


the form of his fea ures, Шоп why 
should we o .ncern ourselves and find 
fault with him regarding his ideas of 
religion, of God, so long as he is hon- 
est, truthiul and reliable in his deal- 
ings. Every man has & right to these 
inherent qualities and inherent idio- 
вупсгавіев: they are natural to his 
race and to his country, &nd they dif- 
fer in each by reason of education and 
his polarity to planetary vibrations at 
the time and place of birth. 

These facts are Nature's laws in op- 
eration all about us in everything in- 
cluding man, therefore, we should be 
wise enough to see and obey her ad- 
monitions of charity and tolerance to- 
ward each other, in all our differences 


-on every subject, no matter what it 


may be. We will find that in chang- 
ing with those with whom we differ 
that from their standpoint of viewing 
nature, we will be compelled to agree 
with them, and vice versa. The point 
of vision from which we view апу sub- 
ject gives us our ideas regarding it; 
change the point of vision and we nec- 
essarily change our ideas regarding 
the subject under consideration. 

Truth is round, anc like the sun, has 
its center and circumference from 
which it radiates in every conceivable 
direction. 

Capilal centralized can control the 
factors and forces of human affaire in 
а majestic way which corresponds to 
the Sun in its control of its retinue of 
pianete which are only the medium for 
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the distribution of solar power: each 
radiates the Sun's rays with different 
d: grees of vibrative force and power 
peculiar to itself. This Astrological 
knowledge was well known to the an- 
cients The Sun and planets co-ope- 
rate in unison to accomplish the will of 
the Supreme Intelligence that called 
them into being. Capitaliets obey this 
law of solar vibration without reali- 
zing that they are only agents work- 
ing out the will of the Infinite Creator, 
the Infinite Intelligence that manifests 
throughout the whole organiam of 
manifested life, in which each organ 
functions in harmony with all the oth- 
er organs both in the microcosm and 
macrocosm, in mankind as well asin 
Deity. Each race and nation of hu- 
man beings are bound together and 
co-operate as one organism, as ex- 
pressed in our solar system and when 
they are natural in their functions all 
is perfect harmony and perfect health. 

Disease results from any violation of 
duty or obligation to each other in the 
national as wellas in the individual 
organism. As their functions are diff- 
erent each from the other, and pecul- 
iar to themselves, that must be allowed 
their liberty to decide for themselves 
what is right or wrong as to their in- 
dividual rights. 

This broad tolerance is absolutely 
necessary to health and happiness and 
harmonious co-operation with each 
other, just as it is in the body of Deity 
of which we all are but parts. Each 
one has the right of its identity and 
liberty to the full extent that it recog- 
nizes the rights and liberties of others, 
in other words, we should do unto oth- 
ers as we would that they should do 
to ua. ` 


TRUE REASON FOR CENTRALIZING OF WEALTH. 


Obey this first law of life and health 
and happiness and harmony will re- 
sult to all God’s creatures, whereas 
disobedience or violation of this law 
always results in disease and death 
alike to both nations and individuals. 

I have pointed out the reason for all 
of our misery and suffering. and the 
remedy to prevent and cure all mala- 
dies no matter by what name they are 
known. 

Until we do to others as we would 
that others should do to us we must 
not expect heaven on earth; but when 
we do obey this law of Deity wars will 
be no more, disease will be cured and 
health result as the fruits of obedience 
to this law and God will be glorified by 
His children of every nation and 
tongue. The brotherhood and sister- 
hood of man and the fatherhood and 
motherhood of God will be realized up- 
on this earth. . 

Neither have our able апа eloquent 
writers upon the impending social and 
religious revolution given the true rea- 
son for such conditions. They all as- 
sign effects for causes; they see what 
is, but fail utterly to comprehend the 
reason why for all the discontent 
among the people. 

The true, scientific reason is the 
Sun’s passing out of Pisces and ite en- 
trance into Aquarius, from the crea- 
tive realm to the realm of the Man. 
The vibrations of this sign as express- 
ed by the Sun, and planets which are 
the mediums of the Sun, are such as 
to produce revolutions in every de- 
partment of human thought. 

The Sin symbolizes gold, the god 
of commerce and of this cycleof time, 
therefore mankind as a whole, with 
few exceptions, worship mammon. He 
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dominates their thoughts, acts“and 
works as witness in the accumulation 
of wealth and its centralization in gi- 
gantic wusts, monopolies of the re- 
sources of Nature’s products intended 
for all and held by the few. 

This state of affairs cannot last long, 
revolution is inevitable. Swift;footed 
justice will overthrow those} топор: 
listio centers of wealth and time will 
adjust all things as they should be for 
the general’good of all mankind. It. 
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is injustice to others for men to hoard 
either wealth, truth, knowledge or wis- 
dom as all these things with the earth 
and ihe fullness thereof belongs to the 
children of God, and are theirs to use 
and enjoy each one according to hie or 
her needs. No one should be allowed 
to monopolize the resources of Nature 
for individual gain. The coal, oil, 
gold, silver, copper, minerals, water 
and air all belong to the people and 


they should be allowed to enjoy them. 


What is Texas. 


G. HERB PALIN. 


A man once asked a native 

^ What Texas soil would grow: 

Said he, “РИ never tell you, 
For really 1 don't know." 


The soil's so rich in this great state, 
Remember what I say, 

That if I told you everything, 
I'd not get through today. 


Just take the products of the earth 
From every land and clime, 

And Texas.soil will equal 
The best grown, every time. 


“Why, Sir,” said he, “if walla were 
| built 


Around us ten miles high, 
We’d have the best of everything 
And wouldn’t half-way try. 


We have our mines, our countless ' 
herds, 
And industries galore; 
Апа hands that work, and hearts 
that beat, 
For Texas evermore. 


And women fair, large men and 
| strong, 
. Our cities rich and great; . 
I'll tell you, Sir, what Texas is: 
The world rolled in one State.” 


Кейий. 


By Miss E. M. WEATHERHEAD. 


"Tis February, darling. Did you know 
The wondrous secret hidden ’neath the snow? 
The birds have guessed it and have told it all around 
The story of the seed beneath the ground. 
The sparrow heard it first, his ear was keen, 
I'm sure he was not thinking of the leafleta green 
All tucked away so cozy and so warm, 
Away from wind, and rain, and storm. 
As Master Sparrow hopped along the ground 
He heard within the earth the queerest sound, 
As though а thousand dormant things 
Had felt life’s vibrant thrill, 
And gently stirred in slumber deep 
Within the ground so still. 
That means they soon will wake to life, 
The darling little things. 
The snowdrop in her green and white, 
The violet with her wings. 
It means the flowers will bloom again, 
And leaves grow green 'neath Springtime's rain. 
It means the Maytime arid the applebloom, 
It means the rosetime and the glorious June. 
It means a thousand fascinating things —— 
That Nature in her season always brings. 
Then darlings watch and wait ` 
For catkins on the willow tree. 
You’ll know dear Nature’s secret 
When tne cunning things you see. 


| Unity in Divinity. 


| By E. L. DOHONEY. 


pearson um 


HE YEAR 1906is now a thing of 
T the past; with the advent of 1907 
we turn а new leaf in the history 

of the human race. And yet 1906 and 
1907 and allthe dreary years ofthe 
past and all the hopeful years of the 
future. as they cast their coming events 
like shadows before them, are a part 
of one stupendous whole which we call 
Eternity. Inthe almanac of the Al- 
mighty, Time is unknown; i¢ ia one 
Eternal Now. The eye of Omniscience 


scans with equal view the countless. 


ages of the measureless Past and the 
unending epochs of the boundless fu- 
ture. This brings me to the subject, 
"Unity in Divinity." Or. as Pope 
beautifully expresses it, “АП are but 
parte of one stupendous whole; whose 
body nature is, and God the soul.” 
Jesus, the Christ, defines God as 
spirit, and man, being ‘іп the image 
of God,"'—in other words a воп of God 
—is also an immortal spirit and a part 
of God's infinite spirit, just ав а drop 
of water is a part of the great ocean. 
The beloved John telle us “бой is 


love” and, as He is omnipresent, it fol- ` 


lows that God is an unbounded sea of 
love and men and women are but 
drops init. This gives us a true idea 
of the eternal fact of Unity in Divinity. 
That God is all in all; that men are in- 
finitismal parts of God; that we are all 
children of God and objects of His pa- 
rental care and providence; that his 
guardian angels and ministering spir- 
its are ever surrounding us, protecting 
us against all physical and spiritual 


dangers. 

The ebb and flow of the great sea of 
divine love continually enters our 
souls, minds and bodies and we could 
not live a moment were it not for the 
power and presence of God's spirit. 
Therefore ав parts of the Eternal Spir- 
it and children of the Divine Father 
our existence dependson His omnis- 
cience and our allegiance is ever due 
Him as our divine Father. Religion, 
or human duty, is an individus! mat- 
ter between God and each one of His 
children. 

The article of Mr. Tyndall’s in your 
last issue on individuality is one of the 
best productions I have ever read. 
The true church of Christ consiste of 
the mighty array of ‘һе spirits of just 
men made perfect" in the celestiul 
heaven and of those in the psychic 
realm on earth who have accepted 
Christ and are keeping His command- 


ments to the best of their ability.. 


whether they are inside or outside of 
the churches on earth. Earthly or- 
ganizations are necessary for the pur- 
pose of serving our fellow men and 
doing good, but not to make rules of 
faith or exercise authority over the 
hearts and minds of men and women. 


For our faith we are responsible to God . 


alone; but ав through Him we are re- 
lated to all other теп and women as 
brothers and sisters, our duty is loving 
service fo all mankind. This brings 
up the Brotherhood of Man which we 
have not time now to consider. 

Paria Texas. 


Tie Pathway to Heaven. 


By Rev. ALICE BAKER. | 


Т IS our purpose this evening to see 
І if we can find some thought that 
will show us better how we may. 
travel the pathway to Heaven, and 
lead us to understand this Heaven bet- 
ter, and lead us to know Heaven in its 
grandest sense. Here in this earth 
plane, when we contemplate taking a 
journey, about the first thing we do is 
to find out whatis the best route to 
take. 
we are not going to take a road that 
will lead us eastward. In all of the 
material conditions of life, [sometimes 
think we act more in accord .with the 
real spiritual laws, than we do when it 
comes: to the real soul conditions with- 
in us. We are everyone of us seeking 
Heaven. We are everyone seeking 
to reach that great eternal goal of 
happiness. Perhaps one man seeks 
foritonthe material plene, by the 
road of gold, another by the road to 
fame. Another one seeks it this way 
or that way. We find people in all 
, kinds of material conditions. I care 
not where you may be, whether your 
habitation is a palace or a hovel. I 
eare not whether you are educated, or 
80 illiterate you do not know your al- 
phabet. If we get at the rock bottom 
ground of your soul, you are seeking 
happiness. It matters not what your 
religious ideas are, what you believe 
ог do not believe, you want to know 
whether after this life of cara is over, 
' you will lay your burden down and 
find the goal of happiness. That is 
the ery of the soul every where. 


If we are going to California - 


You ask us what Heaven is. We 
have had this problem all along down 
the centuries. We have had it ana- 
lyzed for us in all of the various ways 
as different religions have analyzed it 
forus. Real religion is like every- 
thing else that ie true. It is aa natural 
as life itself. Heaven appeals to us in 
ita true meaning at once. True, we 
have been taught, many of us that 
Heaven is away out beyond the skies, 
and that it is to be reached by climb- 
ing. The question for you and !, and 
for those who stand between the two 
worlds ag teachers of this great truth. 
is, are we describing it any better to- 
day. Are we living it any better, are 
we giving out the light any better. We 
claim to have gained knowledge by 
which we know for ourselves, and can 
can show to our brother man the path- 
way to Heaven in a clearer way. Some 
times we see things in this material 
world that pain us. I presume all of 
us that are seeking for the upbuilding 
of the human race, has this same ex- 
perience. I was talking with a gentle- 
man lately very much interested in 
this line of thought, who like a great 
many others had many discourage- 
ments. While talking with him he 
made this remark; "I. believe I will 
give up for a little while this cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual nature that I am 
becoming so interested in, because I 
am not progressing as fast as I want 
to. I think I shall close that door for 
a little while. Material conditions are 
holding me back After I have over- 
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come them I will gain faster, and reach 
the goal I am seeking. I mustget this 
money, and then I will reach out for 
thespiritual." How our heart ached 
te hear such words, and how the an- 
gels must have wépt. The path that 
leads to spirituality is directly contra- 
ry to that which leads into materiality. 
We may not ina moment reach that 
goal of happiness after we have made 
money. ` z 

What mistakes we make in this life 
in trying to find the pathway to Heav- 
en! [tis true that many others are 
striving in all éarnestness to find the 
true pathway to Heaven. Will they 
find it that way. No, -it’ cannot be. 
The path is one of spirituality, and 
cannot be sidetracked. You know 
that the body in which this soul has a 
habitation must be cared for while on 
the earth, then the spirit also needs to 
be cared for. Sometimes Heaven 
s»3ems nearer than at other times 
Sometimes it seems that the angels are 
a little nearer, that the roses bloom 
swenter, but sometimes it ‘seems as 
though we needed the thorns with the 
roses. What of it? Can we not bear 
the thorns for the sake of uplifting the 
soul. It is not only those who give 
these thorns, but those of us who fail 
to bear them as we should, as well, 
that suffer. There are two conditions 
right here that will hinder our pro- 
gress in the pathway to Heaven. 
There are persecutions and jealousies 
and conditions of error. If we donot 
bear them meekly, if we do not bear 
these burdens as we should, if we do 
not overcome, then we suffer intense 
agony and we are left by the wayside, 
and do nob make our trip to Heaven as 
fast as we should, If we are trying 
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our very best to retard the progress of 
others, and if we get into such а con» 
dition that we cannot bear to see the 
roses bloom for another, if we allow 
jealousy, strife and envy to take pos- 
session of us, then we are retarding 
our progress and are not finding the 
pathwiy that leads Heavenward. 

The path to Heaven isa beautiful 
path after all. It matters not about 
the thorns in it. It matters not if 
storms wash out the bridges. Can we 
not ply the oars a little harder when 
there are myriads of angelic spirits 
around ustohelp us. Would that each 
soul could ply the oars. hard enough to- 
с озч the stre im of adversity, persecu- 
tion and strife, and come out victorious 
on the grand pathway leading to Heav- 
en. Would that each one could gath- 
er within his own soul the strength and 
divinity of power that belongs to each 
individual soul. We do not say it is 
not hard. Ме до not say that some, 
cannot до it easier than others, be- 
cause the naturallaws ruling the uni- 
varse are ruling each one of you more 
or less, оиб ме do say that as you be- 
come educated along these lines. that 
as fathers and mothers understand. 
these spiritual laws, there will come to 
you a better knowledge and a better 
condition by which you ean under- 
stand these great spiritual laws. The 
doors are opening up so wide, and the 
flowers are so beautiful that there 
geems to be no longer any excuse for 
not finding this pathway to Heaven 
understandingly. 

Where is Heaven. How often this 
question has been asked, yet one word 
tells it all. Is it far away in the dis- 
tance, or is it close at home? Are ycu 
and Iin the heavenly world tonight! 
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Where are we? If we will turn the 
searchlight within we will soon find 
Heaven, Heaven is happiness, and 
hapoiness must come by deeds of kind- 
ness and love. The God within each 
one is ours. We will prove itto you. 
Let us look at the children. І саге 
not where you find them. You will 
firid their natural condition one of hap- 
piness. There is nothing so trying to 
see, and so heart breaking as to see 
children in drunken homes, or homes 
where there are other oonditions that 
bring misery, sickness and hunger. 
Happiness is the inheritance of the 
ehildren, and children, even in such 
, conditions, when not starving or freez- 
ing will look upat you with a sweet 
smile and appear happy. What is the 
cause? It is the God within. It is 
Heaven. The child is born with the 
divinity within it. Its soul is a part of 
the all Life. The principle back of all 
this great truth is Love, As the child 
grows upit may find the pathway to 
Heaven, and be a true and grand man 
or woman, or it may take a downward 
course. “But,” says one, “when we 
come to leave this mortal clay,. do we 
not find happiness?" If you are in 
Heaven when you leave this body, you 
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THE PATHWAY TO HEAVEN. 


will find that your condition on the 
other side. If you are in trying con- 
ditions here, you will find yourself for 
atime the same there. Heaven is 
what you make it. The divinity with- 
in you will sometime, somewhere lead 
you to Heaven. It is a law of the 
great, infinite source of ail life. 

Are we at the present time finding 
the pathway to Heaven in the right 
way? If we want to live in love vibra- 
tions, if we want t^ gather around us 
those who live there, we must under- 
stand ourselves, we must not get into 
& wrong condition. Thereis a work for 
each one of us. It matters not what 
you аге doing in the material world, 
there is a spiritual work for every man, 
woman and child that has come into 


the light. Look at the places going to 
waste forlack of laborers. You have 
your work. lhave mine. Angel vis- 


itors surround me and work through 
me forthe upbuilding of the human 
race. I sometimes wish people would 
understand how the workers in this 
cause need their sympathy and help. 
If you cannot any more than speak a 
few words of encouragement, do it 
bravely, and .the angels of light will 
guide you each day. 


R you to rally to the support of 
the National Co-operative Manu 


facturing plans of the Rio 
Grarde Woolen Mills, they have had 
the highest indorsement at various 
eonventions. There is but one way to 
do it, and that is, for those of us who 
are in earnest to go to work and in- 
terest others bv a personal soticitation. 
And to this end we want you to work 


for this cause, (send for terms). Go. 


out апа tell the producers of all wealth 
that the reason they 'haven't got that 
wealth is that they let go of it, in its 
raw state. While they can only use it 
in & finished state, and that it makes 
no difference what it is that they pro- 
duce and sell. It affeots them just the 
same, во long as they buy this finished 
article or other articles produced in the 
raw state, by someone else that has 
had to pass it out of their hands and 
into other hands that own the ma- 
chines of manufacture, that have the 
absolute power to adulterate, to apecu- 
late, and finally fix the prices for fin- 
ished things by combinations and trust 
methods. 

This is illustrated by the fact that in 
the short space of thirteen years, the 
producers of wool, have had to give 
from 76 to 300 pounds of wool for a $15 
suit of clothes, in which at no time has 
there ever been used more than ten 
pounds of his wool ashe produced it. 

Tell them that this is proportionately 
true, and applicable to any producer 
of raw materials that have to pugs thru 
machines they do notown. Ask them 


Appeal to the Believers in Co-Operation. 


By Jonney Н. BEARRUP. 


—À iei es —  ' a 


if it's any wonder that the direct and 
indirect owners of these machines are 
millionaires, when they have been able 
to retain from 65 to 290 pounds of wool 
out of the 75 to 300 pounds raised by 
the producer? Atthe same time tell 
them not to blame the men for having 
the illuminatien to own the machines, 
as it was their legal right, they strug- 
gled to get that ownership during the 
time of the imperfection of these ma- 
chines. While you were directing your 
energies to* the development of the 
vast natural resources of our country. 
Both have been wonderfully developed, 
but now that they are the producers 
cannot see where they can go much 
further in their direction, and that they 
find that they do not get the product ' 
of their labor. Show them how they 
can keep their products in their ров» 
session and get the full product of. 
their labor, and how they can haves 
fair labor exchange with other produ- 
cers by & simple Co-operation in 
owning the machines through which 
the raw materials must pass. 

Show them that thie is what the 
founder of the Rio Grande Woolen 
Mills has made a practical demonstra- 
tion of in Woolens, and is prepared to 
do in anything that can be delivered 
direct to the individual. That now the 
most highly perfected machinery used 
in the Manufacture of Raw Wool, Cot- 
ton and Hides, will only cost them 310 
each, for a sufficient amount to supply 
the personal requirements for 100,000 
persons. And that theirown patron- 
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age of these machines furnishes the 
very best credit on which to secure 
operating capital, it would require 
about $50 per capita todo it entirely 
on a cash basis. Now we claim for 
our plan that they are the only strictly 


business ones that has ever been pre-. 


sented, they are national in their scope 
and offer perfect Equality, Justice and 
the Golden Rule to all of the Producers 
Wage Workers and the Conaumer, or 
that has received the attention and en- 
dorse ment of your executive commit- 
tee and state and National Conventions 
So if you have not had these plans, 
write for them. Send in your sub- 
scription, get others to do it., No one 
can steal your money and ,keep it, or 
get away with it. 
all at once, send it part at a time. 
Let's dothis right now. We need 


nót expect the fellows that have grown 
i- 
E 


fat at our expense to do it for us. 


APPEAL TO THE BELIEVERS IN CO-OPERATION. 


If you can't send it. 


ther need we expect luke warm ones. 
and those that are afraid to do it. But 
it must be by the voluntary concerte і 
action of such men and women as you 
and I that have made sacrifices and 
stand ready to make more if necessary 
So meet this, our appeal to you, before 
we are in the position of our brother in 
the norsawest, suffering for the want 
of fuel, while the wage workers have 
suffare] for work, or enough to buy. 
your products, all on account of Priv- 
ate Ownership of Machines that we can 
Co-operatively own. 

Way suould the present owners of 
Woolen and Cotton Mills not turn the 
keys in their doors. They have 
enough of your surplus products in 
their hands so they would not want. 
Just suppose they would do it. Guess 
we would wish we had got busy before. 
Let’s make hay while the sun shines. 
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The average citizen thinks the New 
Zealand old age pension is all non- 
sense, and a very heavy financial bur- 
den on the people But the average 
citizen don't know much more about 
his own country than a mule does 
about heaven. In New Zealand pen- 
sions are paid to peaceable persons 
who have spent their lives in honest 
labor. In the United States the enor- 
mous sum $3,459,860,311.20 (three bil- 
lion, four hundred and fifty nine mil- 
lion, three hundred and eleven dollars 
and twenty cents) has been paid since 
1790 in pensions to those who tried to 
kill their fellow man—and maybe suc- 
ceeded. It ів all right to pension the 
old soldier who served his country four 
years in time of war, but why is it 
wrong to pension those who have 
served their country just as faithfully 
from childhood to old age in peaceful 
pursuite? 

e © өе 

A great deal is being said just now 
about “trial murriages" and the ma- 
jority of the people are shocked at the 
idea. Did it ever strike you that all 
marriages are "trial marriages." Less 
than a year ago Judge Ben B. Lindsay 
informed the writer that during the six 
years h- has served as County Judge 
of Denver and Arapahoe counties he 
has granted 4,000 divorces. This 
means 4,000 trials that failed and those 
who made them were given permission 
to try again—after waiting a year in 


Colorado, or at any time in the states 
surrounding. 

Our present marriage system has de- 
generated into a disgusting farce. 
“Trial marriages" would probably not 
elevate and purify it any but it is diffi- 
cult to see how it could be degraded 
very much below its present level. 

The real remedy is a careful educa- 
tion in the mysteries of sex and in all 
matters pertaining to marriage and pa- 
renthood. As it is our youth are edu- 
cated in everything else imaginable 
and left utterly ignorant of these most 
important of all subjects. 


e 6 © 
William J. Bryan will probably bea 
presidential nominee in 1908. In 


making his campaign he can save a 
lot of good wind by devoting his time 
to tell ng how far the president can go 
in establishing justice between the mil- 
lionaire and the laborer, in reforming 
the many things that need reform in 
our government instead of exhausting 
his vocabulary in picturing the horrors 
of trusts and monopolies which the 
people already know considerable 
about. 

Strenuous Teddy has started the 
fashion of doing things in the White 
House and his successor must keep it 
up if he wing a place in the nation’s 
heart. Mr. Bryan is a man апу na- 
tien should be proud of and would 
make a good president no doubt but he 
must remember that deeds not words 
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e»unt. Look up some of his speeches 
in former campaigns and see how 
beautifully he diagnoses the diseases 
of our body politio and see if you can 
find any remedies prescribed that he 
could or would administer if he should 
be elected president. We doubt if you 
can. Не сап add many hundreds of 
thousands of votes to hia ticket by find- 
ing out just what a . president .can do 
for the masses and telling it to the 
people in every speech he makes. and 
pledging himself to do it.. 
: н ө ө e s 
Tho laboring man, you and I dear 
rəader, has not been benefitted by the 
rəcent increase in wages. Тһе State 
Labor Commission of Minnesota, in its 
report just issued, shows that the ave- 
rage increase in wagesin the mines and 
{ictories of that state during 1906 was 
vight per cent, but the increase іп. the 
eost of all the necessaries of life was 
far greater. In addition house rent 
has gone up enormously so that the 
condition of the masses is really worse 
taan if was a year ago. Of course the 
increase in wages ів of some benefit in 
balancing, in a measure, the increase 
in the cost of living. but, measured in 
food and clothing, the American work- 
ingman is really getting less !or his la- 
bor than he got a year ago.. 
. Àa & matter of actual, statistical fact 
the recent raises in wages, where they 
have oecurred, only brings the wage 
scale up to where it was in 1892. and 
1893. According to R. G. Dunn ё Co., 
who arc unquestioned authority in 
such matters, the cost of living аё pres- 
entis 25 per cent more than it was 
then, having gone up $2 in December. 
Hence, if the wage- be expressed in 
terms of rent, bread, meat and clothes, 
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instead of dollars and cents, the work- 
ingman is getting 25 per cent less than 
he was fifteen years ago. But he 
hasn't brains enough to grasp the fact 
and really thinks he sees prcsperitv 
coming to abide with him in the near 
future. Е | 

When the people own the machinery 
of production and fix the price of the 
products themselves they will learn by 
experience what prosperity really 
meang—and they will never know till 
then. 

| ө в ө 
- When.your retail merchant asks you 
to transfer your patronage from the 
mailorder houses to him because if 
you trade with home merchants your 
money will be kept at home he is either 
а. fool or. aliar. He can only keep 
about 20 percent of: itor the profits. 
He must buy goods or he can’t sell 
them and he has to send away at least 
8U per cent of your money to pay for 
them. The money you pay your doc- 
tor, lawyer, hotel keeper, blacksmith, 
or dentist. is practically all kept and 
spent at home but not that spent at 
your merchant's. .Don't your com- 
mon s2nge teach you this? . 

e е e 

The Parcels Post ides ів occupying а 
good deal of the publie mind just nov. 
The retail merchants in fifteen differ- 
ent states are preparing a monster pe- 
tition to Congress implering it not pass 
the Parcels Post Bil. They are hack. 
ed by the country press everywhere ag 
it cannot exist without their adverti- 
sing patronage. A parcels post bill, 
which is sure to be passed ere many 
years, would be a death blow to very 
many country merchants but it would 
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also be of incalculable benefit 1o the 
great mass of the people. It is a ques- 
tion of profit saving pure and simple. 
The only reason you can buy cheaper 
of a mail order house than you can of 
your own home merchant is because 
you pay fewer profit. The mail or- 
der house either manufactures its 
goods or buys direct of the manufact- 
urer. It either manufactures or buys 
in very larg» quantities and saves in 
that way also and the purchaser prof- 
its by it. For example a citizen of 
Colorado Springs wanted a safe not 
long ago and sent to Sears & Robuck 
for it. After it came a local dealer re- 
proached him for not patronizing home 
industry. He asked the local dealer 
his price for the safe and was informed 
$60. The safe cost him just $40 at the 
depot inthe Springs. Had he pur- 
chased of the local dealer he would 
have, in reality, paid that gentleman 
$20 to write a letter for him to some 
wholesale safe dealer or manufacturer 
and to notify him when the safe ar- 
rived. Isn’t this so? And wouldn't 
he have been all kinds of a fool if he 
had done it? 
ө € e 


What is anarchy, anyway? А body 
of 400 well-to-do Kentucky farmers 
recently raided two tobacco factories 
belonging to the tobacco trust, set 
them on fire and inflicted a loss of 
$170,000 on the trust. Had they been 
labor union men every paper in the 
country would have been full of it and 
the perpetrators would have been de- 
nounced in severest terms. As it is 
you never heard of it until you read 
this article. 


v ө ә 
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What did your last ton of coal cost 
you? The American miner produces 
very close to three tons of dusky dia- 
monds every day he works and does 
not get more than $1 per ton for doing 
it. Then it costs 15 cents, on an aver- 
age, to bring it to the surface. Did 
the p ice you paid for your lasi ton in- 
dicatethat any one was skinning you 
in the deal? 352,310, 427 tons of coal 
was mined inthe United States last 
year, or about four tons foreach man, 
woman and child in the country. Yet 
many people have suffered for leck of 
it during the past few weeks. Why? 


ә © € 


The people and the beet sugar face ` 


tories have been having a monkey and 
a parrot time over next year's prices 
for beets and several factories, each 
having not less than a half million of 


capital invested, may be idle next au- 


tumn. Suppose the people owned 
these factories and knew just how 
much sugar a ton of beets would make 
and what it would sell for on the mak- 
ket? Do you suppose there would be 
any trouble in fixing fair prices all 
around? There certainly would not. 
The farmers only want justice to all 


. parties—themselves included. - 


e 3 


PRESIDENT 
| CIALISM. 

President Roosevelt being human 
has faits, but cowardice is not one of 
them. His late message to Congress 
is ample proof of' this, No President 
has ever dared to tell the plain trutb 
as he tells it. 


cialism and see how beautifully hehits 
the nail on the head. 


 "ROOSEVELT'S SO. 


For example read the, 
extract given below referring toso- 
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“It cannot to often be repeated that 
experience has conclusively shown the 
impossibility of securing by the ac- 
tione of nearly half a hundred differ- 
ent State Legislatures anything butin- 
effective chaos in the way of dealing 
with the great corporations which do 
not operate exclusively within the lim- 
its of any one State. In some method, 
whether by a national license law or in 
other fashion, we must exercise, and 
that at an early date, a far more com- 
plete control than at present over these 
corporations—a control that will among 
other things prevent the evils of over- 
capitalization, and that will compel the 
disclosure by each big corporation of 
its stockholders and of its properties 
and business, whether owned directly 
or through subsidiary or affiliated cor- 
porations, 
to the securing of inordinate profits by 
favored individuale at the expense 
whether of the general publie, the 
stockholders or the wage workers. 
Our effort should be not so much to 
prevent consolidation as such, but so 
to supervise and control it as to see 
that it resulte in no harm to the peo- 
ple. The reactionary or ultra-conser- 
vative apologiste for the misuse of 
wealth assail the efforts to secure such 
control as a step towards Socialism, 
As a matter of fact it is these reaction- 
aries und ultra-conservatives whe are 
themselves most potent in increasing 
Socialist feeling. 

One of the most efficient methods of 
averting the consequences of a dan- 
gerous agitaticn, which is 80 per cent 
wrong, is to remedy the 20 per cent of 
evil as to which the agitation is well 
founded. The best way to avert the 
very undesirable move for the govern- 


This will tend to put a stop ` 
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ment ownership of railwaysis tose- 
cure by the Government on behalf of 
the people as a whole such adequate 
control and regulation of the grent in- 
terstate common carriers as will do 
away with the evils which give rise to 
theagitation against them. So the 
proper antidote to the dangerous and 
wicked agitátion against the men of 
wealth as such is to secure by proper 
legislation and executive action the 
abolition of the grave abuses which 
actually do obtain in connection with 
the business use of wealth under our 
present system—or, rather, no system 
—of failure to exercise any adequate 
control at all. Some persons speak as 
it the exercise ,of sush government 
control would do away with the free- 
dom of individual initiative and dwarf 
individual effort. This is not a fact. 
It would be a veritable calamity to fail 
to put a premium upon individual ini- 
tiative, individual capacity and effort; 
upon the energy, character and fore- 
sight which is so important to encour- 
age in the individual. Butasa mat- 
ter of fact the deadening and degrad- 
ing effect of pure Socialism, and es- 
pecially of its extreme form ot com- 
munism, and the destruction of indi- 
vidual character which they would 
uring about, are in part achieved by the 
wholly unregulated competition which 
: esulta in a single individual or corpo- 
ration rising at the expense of all others 
until his or its rise effectually checks 
all competition and reduces former 
competitors to а position of utter infe- 
riority and subordination.” 

When the President talks thus itis 
time for the common citizen, the unit 
of the masses, to do some thinking, to 
find a remedy for the political cancer 
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he describes. He says in reality that 
у our sons and daughters have already 
had their initiative taken from them. 
That monopoly is rapidly destroying 
thoir chances for financial’ advance- 
ment no mattor how hard they strive, 
or how talented and worthy they are-- 
unless they, by some lucky chance, be- 
come cogs in the wheels of capitalism. 

In other words he actualiy says we 
have all the evils of Socialism right 
now but none of its benefits; that ex- 
treme Socialism could be no worse 
than our present capitalism. Remem- 
ber our great Republican President 
saysthis! Dare you call a Socialist a 
fool now! 

And the conditions he mentions have 
developed while you were voting the 
old party tickets in obedience to the 
hypnotic spells of their oratora and 
newspapers. Can you find the rem- 
dy by continuing to vote thesa ісхеѓз? 
Can а person find a cure for malaria 
by living in the swamp in which he 
contracted it? Hardly. Suppose you 
vote with your brains instead of your 
hands for a few years. Bea man in- 
stead of a political machine. If you 
will do thia you will soon break your 
party chains and vote for the men and 
principles that will benefit you moat. 
Suppose you go to looking for them 
and keep on until you find them. The 
word “Socialist” will have a new 
meaning then. А 

о ө ө 

We are glad to note the continued 
progress of the ''Psycho- Therapeutic 
Journal." With the January number, 
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the title of the publication will be al- 
tered to “The Health Record," and 
whilst pursuing the same policy аз 
hitherto, and retaining all the old feat- 
ures which have been so much appre- 
ciated іп the past, the scope of the 
Journal under its new title will be so 
extended аз to include articles and 
news on matters of health and health 
reform generally. . Тһе Journal will be 
published, as hitherto, from the offices 
of the Psycho-Therapeutic Society, З 
Bayley Square, London. W. C. 
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BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 
WITH BOOKS THAT 


WILL PAY YOU TO READ. 


ga Just out, second edition of “Easy Les- _ 
sons in Occult Science." “The book that the - 
student thanks you for."—Mrs. C. 8. S., Port 
Royal, S. C. Price 50 cents. 

Clairveyance....Cloth-hound, price, $1.50, (re- 
duced from $2.00) It teaches you how to pen- 
etrate the veil of sense and matter, converse 
with spirits, read the crystal, see the future, 
prophesy, attain illumination and be a Yogi. 
“All students will do well to study this excel- 
leat voiu ne."— W. J. Colville. “Itisa reve- 
lation,"—Light. ‘Best work on the subject." 
Mind.  *'*Marvelous—Epoch-making.''—Lil- 
ian Whiting. 

Auras aud Colors— With exhaustive dictionary 
of color meanings. A unique book for unique 
people. Price 50 cente. 

Psychometry—The first and only book which 
teaches the science so that you caa practise it. 
Price 50 cents. 

Realization—-A key to health, success and 
plenty. By Loraine Follett. Price 50 cents. - 

Crystals. For Crystal gazing. A new lot at 
$2.25 each, postage prepaid. Make moneys 
payable to | | | 

J.C. F. GRUMBIN E. 
24 Strathmore Road, Brookline, Maas. 


Who are the Infidels? . . | 


By Dr. GEORGE A. FULLER. 


HE WORD Infidel has been ap- 
T plied to every teacher and re- 
former down the ages. Anyone 
who has given new ideas to the world, 
whose thought was in advance of the 
time in which he lived, has been term- 
ed infidel. The Christian church has 
hurled the word at the greatest think- 
ers, the greatest reformers, the world 
has produced—a synonym seemingly 
representing all that was evil in hu- 
man life. 
We as Spiritualists have been term- 
ed infidels by the Christian church for 


many years, and I for one am proud of, 
I believe we are in goodly | 


the title 
company. 


Many of us can remember those 


wonderful lectures that were given to 


the world by that galaxy of noble men, ` 


William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Charles Sumner, all deemed her- 
etics in their time, a Spencer. а Hux- 


ley, & Tyndall, and yet these so called: 


infidels have been the saviours of the 
world. 

Who are the infidels? The word in- 
fidel means to doubt, & laek of faith. 
Where do we find the most infidelity 
to-day? I say to you there is more 
infidelity to the square inch within the 
ranks ofthe orthodox church than is 
found elsewhere; a lack of faith, skep- 
ticism and disbelief prevails to a great- 
er extent throughout the other relig- 
ious denominations of the world. 

Humanity is seeking for truth, no 
longer satisfied with faith and hope, 
but requires knowledge. The old ques- 


tion still comes ringing down the ages: 
“Tf a man die shall he live ‘again?’’ 
and the answer comes to every human 
soul who has wandered ‘in darkness ' 
and doubt, “Turn your faces toward: 
the light of Spiritualism, and knowl-: 
edge shall be yours." You say to me,’ 
“Have you no doubters in your’ 
ranks?’ and I answer, ‘Most assured- ` 
ly we have, but I am notin sympathy 
with them." I amin sympathy with the 
investigator at all times, but these peo- 
ple (and we have many of them) who 
have been investigating for thirty and 
forty years and have not come to any 
conclusion ought to be born again, with 
brains enough to come to some conclu- 
sion in the face of the accumulated ev- 
idence that presents itself. | 

Who are the Infidels?’ 

When the first cable was Jaid under 
the ocean, thereby seeking to hold 
communion with the land beyond the 
sea, the wise ones shook their heads 
and cried “Impossible!” A voice was 
heard and then the cable broke, and 
the world said with amiles of derision, 
humbug! illusion! But another cable 
was laid, and what was the result? 
There is not a child over ten years of 
age inour public schools to-day but 
knows the cable message to be an es- 
tablished fact. If we can hold com- 
munion with the inhabitants beyond 
the sea why can we not hold commu- 
nion with the denizens of the spirit 
world as wellP Weturn to physical 
science and the teacher points to the 
laboratory to demonstrate its claims; 
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when we turn to Spiritualism we point 
to the seance room for evidence of the 
truths we present to the world, the 
foundation on which we stand. The 
evidence is presented day by day, both 
in private and in public. 

But right here allow me to say, that 
which is of the greatest importance to 
our movement has been allowed to slip 
away, and that is the Home Circle. 
Rarely, if ever, do we hear of them in 
our midst today, and yet many of our 
greatest mediums have come out of 
our home circle. Speakers traveling 
through the country twenty-five years 
ago, arriving at their destinations Sat- 
urday night. wou!d be invited to enter 
the home circle which would invaria- 
bly be held each week in the home of 
every Spiritualist in the land. Íre- 
member one earnest soul who lived in 
the town of Leominister, who did much 
for the Cause of Spiritualism in the 
years past and gone, by securing lect- 
urers and mediums each Sunday to 
present the truth to the people. There 
was опе room іп her house sacred to 
the home circle, with an altar dedi- 
cated to the truths of our glorious phi- 
losophy. Within that room on Satur- 
day night she called her little family 
together, and whoever was a guest in 
her house, and herself entranced, there 
fell from ber lips some of the most 
beautiful thoughts from those wise and 
l ving souls “out there," and mes- 


suzes of love and consolation from the 


«€ ar ones gone before. 
‘t was my privilege to be present on 


One oc- 


т „пу occasions of this kind. 

« ionI well rememr'.er. There was 
ү sentanagnoste. After the seance, 
x : over he arcse and with tears 
#` aming down his fecc, he exclaimed, 
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“I have boen to heaven to-night as 


near as I ever expect to bein this ma- 
terial life. I have to-night secured 
evidence beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that my friends still live—evi-, 
dence of immortality.” 

My friend, until we establish ilie 
home circle again inour midst we can- 
not hope to bring out the highest un- 
foldment of mediumship, for in the 
home cirole the best results are ob- 
tained. | m | 

А. few days ago & prominent clergy - 
man of your city attacked Christian 
Science, calling ita humbug and de- 
lusion, and stating its followers were 
al insane. I am not а Christian 
Soientist,but when an attack of thie 
kind occurs I believe every thinking 
mind should protest againgt it. In the 
ranks of Christain Science we find 
some of the ablest jurists, doctors and 
thinkers; in the ranks of Christian 
Science we find culture, education and 
refinement. We as Spiritualists have 
felt the lash in days past and gone, 
and we can truly sympathize with thie 
new cult which has attracted to its 
ranks some of the most briiliant think- 
ers in the world, and which is doing a 
great work for humanity. 

In the city where I now reside, the 
attendance at the Baptist churches is 
constantly. decreasing. To create re- 
newed interest, oneof the clergymen 
of that denomination has introduced 
vaudeville, employing a whistling so- 
loist to take part in the Sunday . ser- 
vices. What would Jesus of Nazareth 
think if he were їп our midst today. 
Think of a whistling soloist in the 
place of the simple teachings of the 
Master. 

Upon one occasion in England there . 
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was a meeting of the high church dig- — 


nitaries of the land to discuss the ways 
апа means of checking the growth of 
skepticism and unbelief within their 
ranks. Thebishop and priest came 
down from London, th» Rev., most 
Rev:, very Rev. men with all the let- 
ters of the alphabet attached to their 
names, and all the titles the Church of 
ngland could bestow upon them, met 
together to solve this problem. Some 
‘of them handled it very gingerly, while 
othera met it equally face to face. 
One good bishop remerked, “Why is 
it that the name of no noted scientist 
appears upon our membership roll? 
We have some acientists to be sure, 
but none of the great scientists, those 

- that have made a name for themselves 
nre found іп our denominations, and 
why? Simply because we have noth- 
ing to offer them. What have we to 
offer a Spencer, a Huxley, a Tyndall, 
and unless some of us are bold enough 
to investigate this new heresy called 
Spiritualism we have no knowledge, 
no facts, to present to the world.” 

He was one of the brilliant lights of 
пе Church of England. While he was 
criticised on every hand there was a 
f»w present who were in sympathy 
with the thoughts he expressed. 

However, no one has ever heard of 
them accepting his advice, they nei- 
ther affirm nor deny the claims of Mod- 
erm Spiritualism; but have more than 
any other denomination let it entirely 
alone. 

Down through the ages the attitude 
of the Church has ever been the same 
toward all the world’s greatest think- 
ers and so-called infidels. After the 
law of evolution became an established 
fact and Darwin had long been an in- 
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mate of the spirit world, they removed 
his lifeless body and reburied it wit) 
allthe pomp and ceremony of the 
Church of England. 

Whata faree! What blasphemy’ 
Today ignored, to-morrow adored; to- 
day ridiculed, on the morrow honored 
and eulogized. 

Some little time ago I was convers 
ing with a clergyman and he said to 
me: “Соте into our denomination 
and preach and be respectable, and we 
will give you a fine church and a good 
salary." 

I replied, “How сап I? I do not be- 
lieve the creed of your church." 

He answered “Oh! that makes no 
difference: you are not obliged to tell 
all you know; say nothing about it, 
preach the same as you are preaching 
now, only don't mention the word 
Spiritualism, and you will get alonz 
all right. 

Isaid to him, “Во you would have 
me become а hypocrite, would you? 
No, never! not for the sake of being 
respectable, not for the sake of a fine 
church or large salary. Keep on іп 
your work if you will, you are making 
doubters day by day, Let them come 
over to Spirituaiism and we will con- 
vert them and the light of Truth will 
shine across their pathway, all doubt 
will be dispellec in thesweet knowedge 
which is theirs." 

The Salvation Army is doing a great 
work in our land to-day, in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the Master. 
A work that all our fashionable 
churches have failed to do. They are 
a faithful band of workers, honest and 
sincere in their beleifs, working for the 
upliftment of the poor and unfortunate 
in our midst. 
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Not long ago I was walking along 
the street in the city of Boston, and 
I heard the drum and cornet of the Sal- 
` vation Army approaching. I decided 
to remain and listen to their services. 
It was а cold, dark night, a heavy mist 
was inthe air, the pavements were 
wet and muddy, but there those faith- 
ful workers knelt and prayed, and 
pleaded with the hearers to lead better 
lives, to be better men and women, and 
then my spiritual vision was opened. 
I beheld a woman come floating down 
from the clouds, as it seemed, with 
hair disheveled, face pale and thin, 
tears streaming down her cheeks, with 
outstretched arms she hovered over 


that little band and I heard these. 


words fall from her lips again and 
again: “ОЬ! save my boy! save my 
boy!" 

For а moment the vision remained 
and then slowly feded from my sight, 
never to be forgotton. 

I believe there are many mothers in 
the spirit world who can reach their 
sons and daughters in this life through 
the influence of the Salvation Army. 
and prevail upon them to lead better 
lives and in this way they are doing a 


great work for humanity. 

Oh! ye Spiritualists of the world, let 
your light shine out and illumine the 
darkened places; do not keep it under 
в bushel, make no apology for the 


‘truth you possess, but show to the 


world by every act of your daily life 
the knowledge and freedom that is 
yours, a knowledge of the wondrous 
possibilities of the human soul in the 
eternities yet to be. And man, the 
highest expression of Deific life, pos- 
sessing God-given powers which lie 
latent within, shal] some day find the 
opportunity for large unfoldment. I 
believe that sometime, somewhere, 
perhaps when we reach thé sphere of; 
an archangel man shall become a very 
God in himself, a maker and creator of 
other worlde. Out of the star-dust 
and the power of creative thought he 
shall call them into being. Such І be- 
lieve to be the possibilities of the hu- 
man soul in the eons yet tote, And 
in the coming years the light of Spir- 
itualism shall illumine the world and 
its science, philosophy and religion 
shall become the savior of humanity. 
—The Progressive Thinker. 
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: Build well with thought and act, thy 
Character; this will beautify and eter- 
nity” will glorify. 

Humility begets Sympathy, Sympa- 
thy begets Love and Love is the ful- 
ning of the Law. 

: Devotedly seek for the Go(o)d in 
every one; your constant demand for 
it will bring it into expression. 

The sphere of life ie infinite; death 
ів the passing from one phase of Infi- 
nite life to another. 

` Spiritualism nourishes the mental 
faculties with’ Knowledge aud the heart 
with Love. | 

Time, which seems so extensive to 
us, may be’ as a moment in the 
thought of Eternity. 

We are always HERE, so we had 
best make it pleasant by actively en- 
gaging in doing our very best. 

Each life is full of 
love, if it is but touched in such а man- 
ner ав will bring it into expression. 

Be devoted in the little things of life, 
and when sterner obligations oome you 
will be qualified to meet them with dig- 
nity. 

Sunshine cleara away the clouds, 
¿venso will smiles clear away the 
-gloom of discontent and discourage- 
ment, 

_Ifeach will master self, making a 
true, noble character, the world will be 
inhabited with people of genuine 
worth. 


tenuerness and 


A life without à purpose is like à 
ship without a rudder; so | have some 
purpose, some aim, апа make it high 
and noble. 

Leaders should cleanse the condi- 
tions with which they labor, and in or- 
der to do so must be clean, pure and 
exemplary. | 

Reason leads us to love right; will 
enables us to do right, and judgement 
rewards us in the act of loving and 
doing RIGHT. 

Devotion to friends makes them re- 
sponsive to kindness; devotion to duty 
make it responsive to your effort and 
it is soon accomplished. 

The light which shines from without 
is temporal and may pass with the day; 
but the light which shines from within 
is spiritual and shineth unto that day 
eternal. 

Teach the small ohild to be mindful 
of others in the detail of life; make thé 
problem of‘ life’ simple to the child, 
don’t perplex bim with too weighty 
comparisons. 

Each passing day affords so much 
material for building character; the 
people we meet we may cheer and 
brighten, thus adding to our account 
in the gréat Bank of Love. 

Shadows move with the light which 
shines around the objects which makes 
them; so bide your trust and patience 
if you are in the shadow, for soon, at 
tte longest, the light will come. 
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From a letter to one of the MOUNTAIN. PINE staff we make the tollo wing. excerpts bé- 


. Meving Феу will interest our readers. 


ERHAPS а few tines about this 
Р: -eenpiry would be of intereat to 
` you and friends at Crystola. Cos: 

ta Rica is only a small conntry bound- 
de on the north by Nicaragua, on the 
south by Panama, on the east and west 


by the Caribbean sea and Pacific ocean. 


Itis in productivenese a rich country, as 
its name, Costa Rica өтөн coast) im 
plien. 


- The Republic is a military ара) 


ism. АП officials and’ judges’ are ap- 
pointed by this power. The govern- 
ing clasa are land owners, Land‘ is 
not taxed and therefore held in large’ 
bodies. 


nomie condition of aociety.: Of course 
thie country isa little more: advanced 
than times I refer to—but very little. 
The great majority of the people sre 
ignorant of what self-government 


means and will need ages yet to reach 


that step. Very little manufacturing 
i$ done and, therefore, labor-saving 
machines аге not in use and 
thing as ‘‘class conecióusness"' 
known. 


live on these landed estates. 
In the interior from 2,000 +o-6,000 


féet elevation'is a beautiful climate. ` 
The vegetation of the temperate zone” 
grows very well. Coffee is the chief 
In the low- 


crop and grows very well. 
er latitudes the land is devoted to` ba- 


nanas. There are а few independent 


‘It is about the same as the 
condition of the working classes prior 
to the discovery of gunpowder in Eu-' 
rope, when Feudalism was the өсо- 


such 4’ 
ig'un*^ 
"The country is agricultural’ 


and the working class, called “peons, n | 
п and drawers of water” for’ the trust. 


EM. Sen cm: SS aE iya ne on a 


planters, perhaps a hundred, but they 
sell to the United Fruit company of 
Boston and sell under à contract which 
will run out in 1908. ‘The company or 
banana trust, at present i» planting 
lota of һапапав on its own land which 
is the choicest portion of Costa Rica. 

It has its отт Паб of steamers to the 

United “States end England and all 
Busitvess connéetions in these places! 

estatlishéd and the markets under 

control Аз вооп as thair own prod- 

uct fills the demand: all independént: 

producers will be economically pnt to 

the knife. Of course these “Үврв”' 
don’t вве this point, but they will soon 
enough, and if an economic. depression’ 
or panic should come in the United’ 
States'this economic knife would * be’ 
applied, contract or no contract, to the’ 
independent planters. - The trust is ari. 

artificial creation’ and its motto ів 
“Dividends.” Everything which, їл! 
any way, stands in the way of divi- 
dends must go. This is an economic 
law and the stockholders of this trust’ 
must move on the lines laid down by. 
this law. There is no other: course. 

The lands of the independent planters' 
ean ther be bought for a trifle and’ 
they alf will becóme ‘‘héewers of wood 


At present capablé managers are paid 

good galdries but when the time. which’ 
I have outlined comes all these сара“ : 
ble in lependent planters will be com:" 
petii ors for positionsas managers and ` 
the: uges will drop to'a very low Пр 
ure, ^ | hie. is кош I kook. is 57 
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The banana is nota necessary food 
and in a time of depression is among 
the first luxuries cut off by the labor- 
ing classes. | 

You will-see by, the foregoing that 1 
am a Socialist, and have been for over 
25 years. Have read and digested 
such works as Prudhomme’s *‘System 
of Economic Contradictions” (anarch-' 


istic) and “Сара?” by Karl Marx, 
and hundreds more of lesser’ note. I 
have in Oregon (my home) labored: 


with the Grange. Farmer’s Alliance 
and People’s Party. 
town and school house in my county 
(democratic over 1,500) and carried it 
in 1896 for the People’s Party. In 
1898 the People’s Party discarded prin- 
ciple and joined hands with the long- 
eared democratic jackass for plunder 
and pelf. In open convention I de- 
nounced this deal, told them that this 
course would put the party on the lev- 
el with the other two organizations and 
that after the election there would not 
be enough left to bury the People's 
Party. In 1900 I came to Costa 
Rica and have worked ever since 
for trusts and corporations. Of 


course I only worked with those re-- 


form organizations because I found the 
least resistance to my ideas among 
them, but 1 always told them that all 
measures which ultimately did not em- 
brace Socialism would be palliative 
only. Socialism would produce eco- 
nomio equality, and without economie 
equality all other equalities are farces. 
I have to often laugh now over theri- 
diculous questions I have been asked 
in my discussions from people whose 
brain convolutions only responded to 
the vibrations of,“ Dear God, bless me 
and my wife, my son John and his 


e 


I stumped еуегу' 


.LIFE IN THE TROPICS. 


wife, us four and no more.” - 

lam а mechanic, blacksmith and 
machinist and can manage any work 
which requires iron, steel and wood in 
its construction. At present I have 
charge of four large stock farms with 
about 4,000 head of bree ing stock 
composed of mares and stallions, jacks 
sows and bulls. There are over 10,000 
acres in the farms. have to bein the 
saddle from morning till night amd it 
takes me about two days to get around 
the whole. We have four different 
kinds of grass, natural grass which is 
short, a foot high, and two other kinds 
“Para” and “Guinea” the last some- 
limes reaching a height of 7 or 8 feet 
and so thick that you can't see twenty 
feet ahead of you when riding in it. 
This makes it interesting as tigers and 
snakes are numerous. І killed a snake 
ten feet long a few daysago. А Tiger 
made nightly excursions &mong my 
cattle, killing five head. Finally we 
hunted him-down with dogs and killed: 
him. He weighed 154 pounds and 
was seven feet from {һе end ofthe 
nose to the tip of the tail. Such is life 
in the tropics. d 

The intellectual standard is not very 
high. Your associates are laborers 
who regard getting drunk as the high- - 
est enjoyment iu life. Their religion 
is Catholic, with some Baptists and: 
Methodists among the Jammica ne- 
groes. Theruling class marry. The 
peon olass live together till another 
fancy strikes them. There is perhaps 
a choice among the young at firet 
when they commence to live together 
but it usually vanishes when the first 
child is born and while they some 
times continue living together éhey 
much more often separate. Morality 
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is unknown among the men, high or 
low. Ofthe women I had rather not 
say anything since they are the eco- 
nomic slaves of our economic system 
-—апа men also. Woman has borne 
and ia bearing a double burden now. 
With her. negative organization to 
man’s positive she has had a hard 
road to travel and I have often thought 
when the equation is struck-in the oth- 
er life the worst will be on the слее! 
with the best of men. 

American, French, German, Italiun 
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and other nationalities are here. The 
Americans and English are the most 
exclusive. Sometimes they intermar- 
ry but not often. The French and 
Italians readily mix with the Spanish: 
No, I don't think you have missed very 
much in not traveling over this coun- 
try. There is some fine scenery but it 
is the same all the year round. Al- 
ways green. The days differ: only in 
some of them being wet and some dry. 
ғ |: Wm. Н. BREESE. 
Santa Clara; Costa Rica, C. A. 


Love. 


LYLE E. Saxton IN SUNFLOWER. 


Celestial love attracts us skyward, | 


Terrestrial love attracts us earthward. 
We float upward by tne love power of aspiration ; : 
“We float downward by the love force of gravitation, 


` Yet, really, there is no up, no down, 


To that individualized soul, 


Who sees only God’s love in all the parts 


Uniting all life as One Whole. 


| 
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A Blow a at т Cu ur Ub | School Suidam 
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OLORADO always.leads the pro- 

: eession in everything good and 
now she has left'the procession in 

the distance іп а matter tbatis a dis- 


‘J. Ww. Van Deventas. | 


grace tothe whole nation. - Our free: 


school.system has been attacked many 
t. mes by foreign’ aristocrats but now it 
has been given: a blow by one who 
boasts of his Americanism and his 
fealty to all things American. Gov- 
ernor Buchtel, in his inaugural mes- 
sage, recommends that tuition fees be 
charged all pupils attending schools 
&bove those of the common grade. 
savs they would appreciate them bet- 
ter if they had to pay for the privilege 
of attending them. Perhaps this is so 
Perhaps heaven would be more enjoy- 
able if the redeemed sinner had to dig 
up а ten dollar fee for St. Peter before 
the gate was opened. Perhaps the 
golden orowns promised the elect in 
the hereafter would have a brighter 


luster if those who wore them: had to 


buy them at their coin value. 

But in America children do not go 
to school to appreciate it. They go to 
be armed and diaciplined for. the bat- 
tle of life, to be developed into the 
men and women of the future and Gov- 
ernor Buchtei says, in effect, that not 
embryo manhood and womanhood, not 
brains, not merit shall count in this de- 
velopment after it reaches the limit of 
the commen school. Henceforth hard 
cash alone should open the path to the 
Pierian spring. 

A tuition fee of less than ten dollars 

& term would be too contemptible to 


He- 


tus d E. 


think of, but; how many fathers of 


large families could send their chil- 


dren to a high school if they. had to 
pay such a tuition fee. - 

Four years ago the weiter had the 
honor of presenting two-medals costing 
over $60 to the two best scholars ina 
high school graduating class. The 
winner of the first prize, a gold medal, 
was the son of а wealthy farmer; the 
winner of the second, a silver medal, 
was the daughter of the high schooi 
janitor, one of a family of seven bright 
girls and boys. To keep up with 
her;olass she had lived many a day 
on bread]and milk and, in the va- 


‘cation season, had earned many a dol- 


lar in the hayfield. The governor's 
idea would not have affected the boy 
but it would have barred the girl for- 
ever from the high school. At pres- 


ent her father is janitor in one of our 


great state schools апа his daughters 
and son are among its brightest and 
best students. But the Governor 
would keep them forever in ignorance 
if he had the power. 

The idea is a direct blow at ihe poor 


man, the unit ofthe masses, the one 


who has, since thedays of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, furnished the brains, 
the manhood and womanhood, that has 
made us the greatest nation Оп earth 
in all true greatness. Had some long- 
haired anarchist with a foreign accent, 
from а soap box on a street corner 
in Denver, dared to advocate the ex- 
clusion of the children of the rich from 
the high schools the Governor wouil 


i 
1 


have been frozen with horror. 
the rich could easily provide private 
schools for their children while the 
poor, whom he proposes to shut out, 
would be helplese, 

Really Governor Buchtel's proposi- 
tion is most amazing, coldblooded and 
heartless. Never before hasan Amer- 
ican dared to utte: such a sentiment. 
And he could have said nothing that 
would have gained him more contempt 
from everybody. With the solitary 
exception of the Governor, everybody 
is perfectly satisfied with our’ free 
school system. Not only are they sat- 
isfied but ‘they will not allow it tam- 
pered with. And we hope, for the fair 
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Yet. 


Y 
T 
a | 
fame of our state, that its Governpr 
will not again diagrace it by giving 
terance to such un American, unpatri- 
otic rot. All those who know him in- 
timately know that he has no use for 
the poor man, save ‘in the role ofa 
beast of burden, but he ів very foolish 
to thus proclaim it to the world. 

The relations bétween the: “classes 
and the ‘masses are. becoming" thóre 
and tnore strained every day ahd such 


fool utterances add much’ io. ‘the ten- ' 


sion. Some day it may ‘preak.” If dt 
does mireh of the blame should be giv- 
en to those in high places who, like 
our governor, babble regardless of 
cotise quences. 


. Give Hope the fainting heart to cheer, 
' Or Love to bless with Light; - Pons tau 
Contentment hovers sweetly near | © 
Апа Peace abides at night. 
(3 W.R. 


Dr. Peebles in the- Old Country. 


- ALBERT J. CASH IN THE SUNFLOWER. 


ч OUR papers have come under my 
Y notice from time to time and I 

| have observed that Dr. Peebles 
ів а contributor thereto. I have there- 
lore thot that some > notes. upon his re- 
cent stay among us in the old country 
would be of interest to your readers. I 
need hardly say how much we English 
‘folk think about the old Pilgrim, or 
how we look forward to his visits. 

“Thad just read his account of the 
dedicatory services in Rochester and 
on the very next day (October 26th) 
the doctor having landed safely in Liv- 
erpool, Ireceived a telegram from 
him calling me to meet him at Euston 
Station. At4:30p m his train came 
in &nd I was duly on hand to extend an 
affectionate. greeting. 
his fellow passengers &nd the capture 
"f his baggage being accomplished, I 
had the pleasure of escorting the trav- 
eller to his hotel at 18 Enosleigh Gar- 
dens, (Hunstenton House) where he 
has previously stayed. 

On Sunday, Oct. 28, the doctor was 


present at the ordinary service of the. 


Marybone Society at Cavendish rooms 
where he met with many old friends. 
À most pressing invitation to visit 
Scotland had arrived and tho the doc- 
tor had not intended to do much speak- 
ing during his stay, he gave way and 
on Saturday, Nov. 3, undertook the 
long journey up north (at least we in 
England call it along journey. You 
good people willonly smile). The vis- 
it extended to Nov. 13 and from some 


Farewells to ' 


interesting notes very kindly supplied 
by Mr. James Robertson of Glasgow. I 
extract the following: 

“Dr. Peebles has been a memory 


and inspiration to many whoonly know 


him by his books. I have been privi- 
leged to meet the doctor at intervals, 
and catch a new joy at each interview. 
Twenty years ago he seemed to mea 
link with the past which had its Ed- 
monds, its Owens, and Hare and so 
many other pioneers who cleared the 
snow and helped to make a path in 
which we might walk dry-footed. An- 
other decnde has gone and still we 
have the giant laboring away with the 
same peace and fervor asof yore. By 
his faithful devotion Dr. Peebles has 
been rearing other giants who in due 
season will speak forth the message as 
he has done. We are grateful that we 
can still behold him at times. Our 
Moses, capable of leading humanity 
into pastures where peace and joy pre- 
vails. 

“Т could scarcely say there was any 
change in his appearance when I met 
him Nov. З апа conveyed him to my 
home. The same energy and clear- 
ness of mentality. On Sunday Nov. 4 
morning and evening, many were 
gathered to hear him. Among them 
was Dr. G. B. Clark, Ex M P for Caith- 
ness, who stood on the platform and 
gave expression to his leng time ad» 
miration for the venerable pilgrim. 
The hall which holds 500 was crowded. 
I had the honor of presiding at the 
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evening gathering, while Mr. Young, 
the president voiced tha, sentiment, of 
those assembled in the morning. It 
was а diy,which left a sweet perfume, 
one which memory will oftimes recall 
when the fires of inspiration may hurn 
low within us and will again warm 
many to new life and effort. 

“Ол Monday Mr. Young and I ас- 
companied him to Greenock whereja 
large gathering was held and where 
the seasonable word was poured out. 
At Gourock he met one of our. oldest 
Spiritualists, Mre. James Bowman, 
who is about the same age as the Dr. 
The doctor left my abode on Tuesday. 
6th, for Palxirk, Here again he had 
& warm reception which was followed 
the next night in Dundee where the 
cause ів strong and prosperous. The 
next night (Thureday) found him in 
the ancient city of Dunfermline. On 
Friday, 9th, he addressed a large gath- 
ering in Queen Street hall, Edinburgh 
‘where Mr. Young occupied the chair 
for him. At night I received the weary 
traveller, glad to see that hia labors in 
so many directions had not denleted 
him. We had a feast of sweet talk on 
the Saturday, of men, of principles 
and ofthe great future which Spirit- 
ualism must one day bring about. 

“Оп Sunday, 11th we had a repeti- 
tion of the crowds of the previous Sun- 
day. The Doctor told the story of his 
travels in Palestine and brought in, at 
my request, the wonderful seance at 
Jerusalem.” 

(Note. In Mr. Robertson’s diary of 
1881 he had expressed something of a 
doubt as to the record of the seance 
being all true. Times have changed 
sinee then and Mr. Robertson has of 
course known and learned to love the 
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narrator. Heshowed the extract from 
his diary to Dr. Peebles and together 
they now enjoyed the candor of this 
early criticisms) “Ме did not néed to 
argue ahy points. 1 have changed 
much sice 1881 and can now quite 
readily accept the nerrative as beauti- 
ful and true and not as an intrusion of · 
the holy of holies. On Monday, the 
12th, we-had a grand social gathering 
to bid good-bye once more to the Doo- 
tor... i 

“In the first notice I wrote of Dr. 
Peebles I said men might go leagues 
to hear such a man and come back 
weli repaid. Now after all these years 
I feet he is more worthy of ‘our rever- 
ence than ever.” 

These arebut random extracts from 
Mr. Robinson's very interesting ac- 
count of the Pilgrim’s doings in Scot- 
land, but I must hasten. | 

From Glasgow the journey was made 
direct to Manchester where the Doctor 
arrived on Tuesday afternoon, the 13th. 
The same evening he spoke]atthe hall 
in Bridge street, Deansgate. “Some 
Reminiscence and Reflections" was the 
aubject and the audience filled the 
hall and gallery. Mr. F. Newton oc- 
cupied the chair. The editor of the 
“Two. Worlds," Mr. J. J. Morse, was 
invited to say а few words and he 
warmly referred to his close personal 
friendship with the Doctor which dated 
from the year 1868. 

On Wednesday, the 14th, despite 
wretched weather the hall was again 
filled and ‘The Seven Bibles of the 
World" was the eubject of the ad- 
dress. Mr. J. J. Morse took the chair. 
On Thursday, the fth, some fifty 
friends were bidden to the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Herring to an “At 
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Home '' given in honor of the Doctor. 
Music, singing, social chat and dan- 
cing made a pleasant time and choice 


, refreshments were served during the . 


. evening. The following morning the 
Dootor left for London, 
The stay in London was only fora 
few hours as on Saturday, the 17th, he 
departed for Merthyr (South Wales) 
where he had been pressed to go. 
Here on Sunday, the 18th, .the local 
Spiritualists gathered in the lesser 
drill hall, afternoon and evening, to 
_hearthe veteran and give bim real 
Welsh welcome. Mr. H. W. Southey 
(Editor of an important newspaper, 
“The Merthyr Express,) presided and 
excellent meetings were held. The:o- 
ciety held a reception on Monday even- 
ing, when there was a large atten- 
dance. Various addreases were given 
by the president, Mr. G. Davies, Mr. 
Н. W. Southey, Mr. J: Hulbert and 
others. 'The Doctor gave & highly in- 
teresting address оп the influence of 
mind over matter, and other points. 
At the close a vote of thanks was 
passed to the ladies whose fair hands 
had been busy in decorating the hall 
in charming fashion and also provided 
an excellent repast. The ‘‘Merthyr 
Express” of Saturday, November 24, 
gave a very good accountof the above 
mentioned proceedings. 

Tuesday, November 20t', saw the 
Pilgrim back again in London but 
not to rest, for arrangements had al- 
ready been made for a visit to Fulhan, 
one of our West London societies 
\ hich the Doctor had started on its ca- 
reer only a few years previously. I 
had the pleasure of escorting him on 
this occasion and we arrived at the 
pleasant little meeting place, Colvey 
Hall, where a goodly number were pre- 
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paring to sit down to a very nicely ar- 
ranged tea which preceeded the even- 
ing meeting. 

Mr. John Adams presided in genial 
fashion and in addition to a fine ad- 
dre:s from the Doctor, several speak- 
ers made appropriate remarks. The 
Doctor. at the request of the officers, 
gave thé retiring secretary (Мт. W. 
Turner) an illuminated address as a 
recognition of faithful service. The 
whole function was a very pleasant one 
and the crowded audience stayed thru 
the whole proceedings, indeed the en- 
thusiasm was so marked that the Doc- 
tor had difficulty in getting away. At 
last however, we managed to say adieu, 
and together we recrossed London, 
tired but happy, and I saw the Doctor 
safely back to his hotel. 

“The Daily News" опе of London's 
most progressive newspapers, had on 
this date a photograph and interesting 
account of Dr. Peebles. The article 
was headed “Ап Optimist at Eighty- 
five," and was ofa reasonably com- 
plimentary character, considering the 
usual treatment which our Cause and 
its workers recieve at the hands of 
present day journalism. Still] think 
we сап вау we are on the up-grade in 
this respect. It is about time we were. 

The Doctor’s next important engage- 
ment was at Cavendish rooms on Sun- 
day, November 25, where he addressed 
a crowded audience mainly on the 
“Religione of the World." His hear- 
ers had a fine opportunity of hearing 
the venerable speaker perhaps at his 
best, and all heartily appreciated th 
service. 

Monday evening was marked bye 
Conversatzione of the Marlybone sc- 
ciety at the new rooms іп Hart streer. 
Here, under the direction of the presi- 
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dent, Mr. Cooper, a capital program of 
music was rendered. Refreshments 
and conversation and a short address 
by the Dostor made the time pass 
4: ickly and pleasantly. Quite a feat- 
ure of the evening was a recital by Mr. 
Wallis (son of the well-known lecturer 
Mr. E. W. Wallis) which revealed dra- 
matic talent of a high order 
company was & large one and included 
many of the best known Spiritualists 
in Lonco :. 

On Wednesday the Doctor spoke at 
the London Spiritualist Alliance and 
the following day, Thursday, he visit- 
ed a friend at Oxford. Friday found 
him at the office of “Light” attending 
an afternoon meeting with Mrs. M. H, 
Wallis. On Sunday. December 2, he 
spoke at Princes street hall, for the 
newly formed  ''Spiritua: Mission °° 
Owing to somewhat limited space 
many were unable to obtain entrance. 
The hall was practically full at least a 
quarter of an hour before the adver- 
tised time of commencing. 

А splendid organ recital preceded 
the service which was & beautiful one 
throughout. 

The Psycho- Therapeutic Society had 
the pleasure of entertaining the Doc- 
tor on Monday evening and with this 
funetion his more public appearances 
‘closed. 

** At homes at the residence of Mrs. 
C. L. H. Wallace, the well-known au- 
thority on physical regeneration, on 
Tuesday the 4th and again at Hun- 
stanton House, the home of Mr. and 


% 
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delighted at his visit. 
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Mra L. J. Watts, Wednesday 5th. 
These were among the closing scenes 
of his visit. 

The real end of all came when I ac- 
companied kim to Victoria Station on 
Thureday morning, December 6th, .. 
whence he started for Marseilles by’ 
way of Dover. It was a pleasure to 
note that he was comfortably disposed _ 
in a pleasant saloon carriage апа look- | 
ing well prepared for his journey. Mr. 
Jos. Wallace Jr., who had met us at 
the station, joined in the farewells and 
after a few moments the train started, 
and once more our friend was on his 
way. It was my privilege to spend a 
considerable time in his company dur- 
ing his stay in London and I am pleas- 
ed to record that he expressed himself 
Certainly we 
would have liked him to have pro- 
longed his stay, for here he has so 
many friends that he would need many 


months of leisure, so-called, in order . 


to satisfy the demand of all who wished . 
to meet him. 

We trust that he has pleasant voy- 
ages ahead of him, we trust that the .. 
Mediterranean breezes have blown. 
softly around him and that invigora- . 
ting sea-air may give him yet more . 
strength so that he may be spared. to 
come to us again. For we love him 
and would fain clasp hands again. 

I must close here, for there is so 
much one would like to aay about him 
and his doings, but space in these col- 
umns is precious and 1 have already 
used much, 


FX 


T he Trust in England. 


Н. M. HYNDMAN, IN “JUSTICE,” LONDON. 


"HEN trustifiers fall out—. You 
Wy ean finish the, sentence for 
yourself. It really has been 

very funny, quite excruciatingly droll, 
to see the blackest of black pots and 
the foully begrimed kettle hard at it 
tooth and nail for the special amuse- 
ment of those of us who have some 


little sense of humor left. Here is the . 


Harmsworth gang, which has done 
more to degrade journalism by trusti- 
fication апа sweating than any other 
set of men on either side of the Atlan- 
tic, furiously denouncing the Lever 


crew for trying to adapt their own . 


‘methods in the newspaper world to the 
soap industiy. Апа the mass of the 
people imagine this absurd farce to be 
aserious play! How the proprietors 
of the motley list of advertisement 
sheets, Tory, Whig, Unionist, Liberal, 
Radical, Sham-Socialist, all run by the 
same owners for the purpose of profit 
and personal aggrandizement, must be 
laughing at their precious public, 
which thinks they are in earnest in at- 
tacking the still to be ennobled money 
bag of Port Sunlight, For my part, I 
haven’t seen such a capital joke for a 
long time. ‘‘Vous n’avez rien a de- 
clarer?’’ isn't one half so, sidesplitting 
as this comedy of the great and patri- 
etic Lord Harmsworth and his tribe on 
the subject of the iniquity of the Trust 
What makes the whole piece still more 
enjoyable is the fact that several com- 
paritively independent organs of anon- 
ymous private opinion, afraid of being 


left out of the cast altogether, have 
done their best to rival the Harms- 
wortn clowning on the aame subject, 
neglecting meanwhile the really seri- 
ous есопотіс-апа social side of the 
whole question. 

Now we S^cial- Democrats have no 
prejudices on the matter. We know 
quite well that the trusts are inevitable 
and that they constitute an economic 
advance. They organize produotion 
and distribution, save useless labor, 
curtail advertisement and make the 
best use of machinery. Instead of an- 
archical competition they substitute 
orderly co-operation and regulated 
trade. This they do not only nation- 
ally, but to an increasing extent inter- 
nationally. ‘‘Competition,’’ as Four- 


jer wrote in 1825, when Marx was a 


child 7 years old, ‘will find its logical 
term in monopoly." It is so finding it 
now. The process cannot be checked 
under existing conditions. To try to 
prevent Trusts is sheer ignorance and 
foolish reaction. Moreover, denunci- 
ation of Trusts in themselves is as silly 
as denunciation of labor saving appli- 
ances. Both tend to render the life of 
the ordinary workers the hand.to mouth 


existence of mere tools of the social 


mechanism. But that is because they 
аге themselves handled by these new 
or more completely developed forces 


. instead of handling them on their own 


behalf; not because the forces them- 
selves are injurious to the well-being 
of mankind. Trustification ie the last 
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form of developed capitalism: the 
stige at which individual employers 
and companies sink their antagonisms. 


in common action—to secure,"greater. 


and more certain profits.. All the. fu- 


rious invective hurled at the Truets, Or 


even at their manipulators, is, there- 
fore, quite out of place. The commer- 
cial travellers, the advertisement agent 
the local managers, the small distribu- 
tors who have outlived their. economic 
usefulness, have to go. Very cruel 
and brutal, no doubt. But then eco- 
nomic and social progress, amid a 
wholly unconscious and incapable 
population and proletariat, is always 
cruel and brutal, as all history tells us. 
Trusts have been built up on cruelty 
and brutality: some of it legal, most of 
it grossly illegal. Murder, swindling, 
poisoning, adulteration, child-crushing 
woman-sweating, man-rotting all go to 
the making of a complete Trust. But 
зо they formed part of the process of 


development in the early days of capi- . 


{айат ‘which provided fortunes for 
“some of our best families," | From 
the standpoint of abstract ethics, the 
entire system is as immoral and as in- 
famous as it can well be. 
worth, Lever, Coats, Rockefeller, Ar- 
mour and Lipton, dangerous as they 
are to the community by the wealth 
and influence which they have ac- 
quired and use against the mass of the 
people, are, unknown to, and certain- 
ly unwished by, themselves, digging 
the graves of all Trusts, and preparing 
the way through collectivism for So- 
cialism, quite apart from any cheating 
or adulteration or other infamy that 
may incidentally occur. 

Why should we stop them? As So. 
cial-Democrats we don’t wish to stop 


But Harme-.. 
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them. Weonly intend to control their 
Trusts and own their social machinery; 

just as we intend to take possession of : 
mines and transportation, and own' 
and manage them.. The rascality is 
an incident; the social progress is a- 
fact. It is obviously much easier for. 
the people at large to expropriate and: 
sacialize a few large corporations than · 
to deal in like fashion with a number 

of small competitive enterprises. The: 
Trusis are preparing the publie mind · 
for such action by their ruthless and 

uncompensated expropriation of other 

producers апа distributors of all- 
grades; just as the ownership of .vast 
tracts of country by a few proprietors 
is forcing men to consider the imme-. 
diate practicability of complete public . 
ownership of land which peasant pro- 
prietary renders difficult. . . 

More, power to she Trusts. therefore.. ` 
as tending to haster. on the social rev- - 
olution. " 

It by no means follows, however: 
that mere municipalization, or even - 
nationalization underourpresent wage : 
slave competitive system, is of any ` 
great advantage to the mass of the . 
people. That entirely depends upon 
circumstances. What is absurdly 
called Municipal Socialism—-collective 
gas and water and electric and tram- 
way wage-slavery, that is to say—may - 


even head back the essentiel trans- : ` 


formation by gulling the public as to 
the advantage gained. Thus the 
shameful maladministration of the na- 
tion-city of London by the Progs, 
Prigs and Puritans who have ridden 


. rough-shod over us for the past eigh- 


teen years has not only been harmful 
in itself, but has actually helped reac- 
tion by the disgust and contempt their 
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unlimited incompetence has aroused. — 


The rate-payers have been harried; 


the workers have not been benefitted | 
. to the other state departments, which 


And there are othor municipalities of 
which the like may betrulysaid. The 
whole problem has, in short, been re- 
garded solely from the profit-mionger- 
ing point of view. И the 
been in control there would probably 
have been а genuine revolt against 
them long ere this. The pretenee of 
popular management has, however, 
deceived Londoners all round. 

So with the Post Office.. Some So- 
cialists actually talk of the Post Office 
as а ‘Socialist Institution.” Fiddle- 
sticks! The Post Office is merely a 
national profitemongers’ Trust. It 
is a combination of a sweating-den for 
the workers with a awindling-crib for 
the public. The one object of the ap- 
pointed State managers at the top, who 
are not subjected to competition, is, 
by the most unscrupulous use of both 
sete of machinory, to squeeze out sev- 
eral millions of profit, which are ap- 
plied to the reduction of taxation on 
the well-to-do. A State Trust of this 
description, handled entirely on the 
lines of competitive wage-slave indus- 
try, is & curse to the country and tends, 
like the wretched bourgeois municipal- 
ism to close the eyes of the majority of 
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trusts had, 


+ 


our countrymen to what is actually go- . 
ing on. 26 
Precisely the same criticism applies 


recognize no. responsibility whatever 
toward the workers they employ and 
sweat: as we can see from the whole- 
sale discharges of state employees, 
without any attempt to organize the 
workless laborers, now being made un- 
der our hypocritical Liberals from the 
Government establishments at Wool- 


_ wich and elsewhere. 


Thus while we fight the Trusts on 
every occasion in every country we do 
so not in order to check their develop- 
ment or to break them up, but to prove 
to the mass of mankind that they have 
here ready to their hand the best pos- 
sible means of working onwards to 
complete Social-Democracy; if only 
they will look “facts in the face and 
clear themselves, ав the propertyless 
disinherited class, of their idiotic prej- 
udices in favor of private property 
which they never own.—Wilshire's 

The above excerpt from ап English 
magazine gives an idea of the strug- 
gle between the man and the dollar 
over there. Апа itis the eame all 
overthe world and can only cease 
when man's victory is complete, 


& 


— 
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All communications for this Department should be addressed to Dr. Henry Wag- 
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DREAMER—FonT Соіллмв. Dreams 
and Visions. Our commcn physical 
senses are only the agents or means, 
whereby the Astral Spirit comes ел 
rapport with the outer world to enable 
us to have cognition of actual existe 
ence; but the spiritual senses of the 
Astral man, which belongs to the do- 
main of Psychological or Occult 
Science, are the means by which he 
can communicate with his inner Self 
and thereby obtain clear perceptions 
of the realms of the invisible to the 
normal eye. : 

In reality, then, man has a double 
set of senses, a spiritual ав well as a 
physical brain. lt depends entirely 
upon-the definite harmony and the 
acuteness of the mental impressions of 
the inner self as to whether such im- 
pressions can be conveyed to the com- 
mon, material, sleeping brain of the 
outer man. The higher those spirit- 
ual facu'ties are developed the éasier 
it becomes for the real Self to arouse 
the sleeping hemispheres, to awaken 
into activity the cerebellum and senso- 
ry ganglia, the latter of which are al- 
ways inactive and at rest during deep 
sleep. In the sensual man, as well as 
in the Overwrought laborer, the sleep- 
ing brain is insensible to the touch of 
the Astral Soul, and such persons very 
seldom have any dreams or visions that 
are prophetic. The more spiritual a 
man is the greater his chance for re- 
ceiving in dream and vision the cor- 
rect impressions transferred to him by 
his ever living and ever wake Self, 


and he often sees visions, and has 
dreams, not only during sleep but al- 


,80 in а state of wakefulness. 


Н. W. P.—AsSTINENCE, Erc. In 
answer to this I will quote from Por- 
phyry: “Whoever is acquainted with 
the nature of divinely luminous appear- 
ances knows also why itis requisite to 
abstain from all animal food, and 'e8- 
pecially for him who hastens to be fib- 
erated from terrestrial concerns and to 
be established with the celestial 
Gods." 

Dr. W. W.—DENVER.—Boul and 
Spirit. Ifit were possible for a duad 
to exist in which there was а distino- 
tion without a difference we should say 
that such a combination was & perfect. 
type of “Soul and Spirit." But as 
such is not in existence we will explain 
as best we can. The Soul is not the 
Spirit but it is that by which the spirit 
is known, in other words, the soul is 
the senses[of the spirit. 

Mrs. Н. O.—LOUDSVILLE, GA. Self 
Hypnotism is the Magnetic Sleep ob- 
tained by gazing at some bright spot 
such as а Magic Mirror, a globe of wa- 
ter, a drop of ink, etc., which tempo- 
rarily paralyze the physical senses 
without indusing sleep, for the more 
our physical-senses become lethargic 
the more our inward sense becomes 
quickened. This accounts for во many 
seeing visions just before falling 
asleep. 

P. P.—Sorcery, ETC. The differ- 
ence between Sorcery and Magic is; 
the Sorcerer or Sorceress is an igno- 


+ 
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rant instrument in the handa of dæ- 
mons and the Magician is their Master 


by the powerful intermediation of sci- 
‘ence, which. is only within reach of the 


few, and which these beings are un- 
able to disobey. " 

AN INVESTIGATOR. — The “Orb of 
Evil" or “Dark Satellite"* of our earth 
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is, in reality, а **moon'' but an invis- 
ible, magnetic orb. It is the Magnetic 
Vampire of the earth, the Eighth 
Sphere. This dreary and fatal sphere 
is the abode of the utterly depraved 
souls who have lost their Immortality 
and who thus become annihilated. 


WHAT CO-OPERATION CAN 
DO FOR THE FARMER. — 


Farmers in Kansas used to sell corn 
at 10 cts а bushel in trade, I. have 
burned itfor fuel at that price and 
found it much cheaper than coal that 
would cost $10 per ton. Why was this? 
Simply that we did not have the cattle 
and hogs to feed it to, thereby being 
able to keep our raw products in our 
own hands, until it was in a state more 
suitable for exchange. Neither did we 
own mills to convert this corn 
meal, that we might exchange with you 
for Cotton or Wool. Besides, that 
would not of helped us any because 
you could only furnish us with wool 
and raw cotton, which we could only 
use in the form of Clothing. 

You did not have machines to make 
it into Cloth. You did not havea Far- 
mers Union or even warehouses. Sol 
guess that you sold Cotton as low as 5 
сів a pound. You produced raw pro- 


into. 
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duce and believed what was told you. 
That you did not know enough to go 
into the business of keeping your raw 
materials iñ your own hands until you 
could convert it into a more suitable 
form for exchange. So you kept on 
trying to produce more. 

You all worked like niggers and by. 
the time you paid thetoll, that is, by 
the time you turned over your raw pro- 
duct, and come to get back what you 
got in exchange, it was barely enough 
to meet your necessities? Bag you 
still believed the divine right to trade 
fellows, so you spit. on your hands, 
kept the kids out of school, and cut in 
a little harder, finally. the sweat loos- 
ened the scales from your eyes, and 
you came out of the Hypnotism, and 
you saw that these fellows. that had 
been telling you to stick to your trade. 
had actually secured 90 per cent of the 
wealth of the country. So you eee the 
union did not start until you were fore- 
ed to do it, until the time was ripe. 
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Neither will the producer own the ma- 
chines, and keep his products in his 
own hands and get the full product of 
. his labor until he is compelled to do so. 
“But that time has now come, the 
time is ppw. ripe, and made so by what 
the Union has taught, we have fowtd 
that when a million people will put in 
$19 each, that it will furnish, all the 
machines, their. housings, etc., with 
which to make all their necessities in 
Wool, Cotton and Leather. That when 
еу pu’. in $50 each in cash, that it’s 
all that isrequired to carry on the 
whole business without borrowing but 
they have learned that the fact.of their 
patronage i is the very beat means of 
oredit, so they find that they can йо 
these things, by the same means that 
the other fellow has, and by а acientif- 
їс ' use of their credit, not a mortgage 


on op szopa: but by loaning his company. 


"ve made good from the fact of 
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his patronage. After having the cash 
to own the machinery free from debt. 
When we know how, things that ap- 
peared imposssible, becomes easy. 
And now that we have the illumination 
let's da‘it. Let every man and woman 
appoint themselver & committee of one 
and swell the mémbership. 
. Вів ia’ quite different from entering 
some game of chance. Clothing is a 
necessity, probably we never will paint 
the dky blue and go’ naked. ‘So let's 
supply ourselvea with the the best pura 


-and as good as we produce the raw 


materials, and-at a fair labor exchange 
Ain't that what the brotherhood of man 
means? Send in your ‘application to 
the first Co-operdtive Manufacturing 
Company that hag been offered to the 
producera. Ita.now started at Altu- 
guerque N. М. with wool. 
. Johney Н. Bearrup. 
Albuquerque New Mesio. 


The Crystola Paint Co. Co-Operative. 


High Grade Paints. 


Purity Guaranteed. 
GEO. B. LANG, MGR. 


ORYSTOLA, Greon Mtn. Falls, COLO. 


[Th ма. department invites contributions of anecdotes, strange e Dri ings, e'c. 
rinted M M va six months subs-ription to this magazine. i 
d in what you t iini worth reproducing, giving eredit when ровв'Ь 
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A Des Moines, lowa, school teacher, 
léóking through the library for a book 
on ánimals, found “The Jungle" and 
took ithome. She afterwards coiii- 
dently told some of her pupils that she 
had іоагпеф-во "much “about animals 
ftom ‘The Jungle" that she had be- 
оойе а vegetarian, —Appeal to Rea- 
sor, 

"When а working man is tried he i is 
tried before a jury: of capitalists and a 
capitaliat judge. When a capitalist i is, 
tried he insists òn a jury and judge se- 
lected from men of his own class. 
That's why so few “‘oapitaliste are ever 
convicted and why the work people al- 
жауа get an adverse Region —Ар- 
peal to Reason. 

The plutocratic press in New York, 
in San Francisco, in Chicago, in Den- 
ver and in other places too numerous 
to mention, frantically repeats day af- 
ter day that the Western Federation 
officials will.«have a fair trial. Во did 
Jesus Christ have, fair trial from the 
view point 46 the ДА аһа popei = 
-Appeal to Tenson, dan 


Only one boy out of c MR who 


starts to school is able to go as far as 
the eompletion of the high school 
course. Capitalism kindly provides a 
plece for the 99 boys in factories. So- 
cialiam would make it possible for all 
to complete the high-school course 
and take advantage of the higher learn- 
ing. But you would rather keep the 


capitalists fat than Eie the boys: 

Would you?—Appeal to Reason. 

TREATS ORE FOR 96 CENNEJ 
А TON. |. -— 


Craig and associates, operating the 
Anaconda cyanide mill, are treating 
from 60 to 75 tonsof ore a day. All 
of the ore-coming from the Clara D. 
claim of the Lexington company, un- 
der lease to the Union Léasing com- 
pany, which is working eight. or ‘nine 
different properties. ` 

It is stated on. good authority that 
this mill handled this oxidized oré ata 
cost of'96 cents à ton, and that an er- 


-traction of 97 per cent and better is ob- 


tained. The Union Leasing company 
now has in sight in the Clara D. 
enough ore to keop the mill running at 
full eapacity for the next year. 
Messrs. Craig and sompany are now 


figuring on building an extension and 


increasing the tounage capaoity of the 
plant to double or triple the present ca- 
pacity. Severalother parties having 
good oxidized ore have реей ‘trying to 
make contracts with Craig & Co., but 
nothing ean be done until they have 


enlarged the mill. —Ex. 


A NATIONAL SHAME. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has upheld the kidnapping of Moyer, 
Haywood and Pettibone by the gov- 
ernors of Idaho anu Colorado. Little 
else could be expected from а court 
that holds “that even if there has been 
fraud in the method of removal, it did 
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not constitute an infringement, of con- taining vesgels. After awhile there 
stitutional righle," and that it would will be no more iron buckets and bath- 
be improper to inquire into the motives tubs and boilers. The retaining veg- 
of the conspiring. governors.?'"TbóBe sels of the future; fike those of our 
two gentleman on the. Supreme Cotift: savage forbears, will be made of clay. 
bench ean and do twist the language Already: anew spirit is entering” the 
of the Constitution to mear anything pottery of the wbrld;'and the ‘ceramic’. 
or nothing. Had three millionaire industry is’ 'reebvering the’ lost gidries ` | 
mine owners been kidnapped and sub- оѓ its antiquity. ‘Sheet iron "will be- 
jected to all the’ humiliation that Moy- come too expensive for roófs and ‘tiles ^ 
er, Hayward and Pettibone were, there . will be more used. Evé en now..they 
would be a different. story. to. tell. But ; are regaining & vogue", in. ‚ American. 
wo:kingmen dort count for much be- country houses. К 
fore the.court, and especially where . Iron ‘for structural purposes “will fole, 
the.eouet justifies fraud'in accomplish-, low the way of iron for retaining. Vege: 
a plutocratie ent. The moral effect. of - sels. For all its shell о! brick. and. 
this deciso will be ‘that the Idaho . _ atone, , New ‘York | is a steel city, & 7 
prisoners | will have | more friends’ than . masked dream of the iron age, a metal., 
ever, while the United States Supreme , Skeleton, ineased. ‘Sometime its eteel 
Court, will be regarded with more con- ` skyscrapers г and its steel bridges. will 
temptthan ever by t the masses, —Cleve- ‘be curiosities, . The, houses а n d. 
land Citizen. Tace M а . -bridges ot the fuiyre,, many . ot them,.... 
—Ó | ya, Will be büilt of cement. ‚ Many of them... 
THE AGE OF. ‘CLAY... ,, are being t bail t of gament,, ses P S V 
In spite of the fact that the largeat The cement house i is à modified.verz 
corporation in the world is devoted to 8101 of ‘the adobe dwelling... of the In;., 
the exploitation of iron-and steer the dians of the ‘Sow weats Iris ihe. clay. . 


people who like to look, ahead are al: ‘ge réasserting itself in a noyel form, ,, 
ready . prophesying the end of the iron In this form indeed that age is already. _ 
age.. It is pointed out that же сай аі- 9n the scene, shouldering out the iron 
ready compute the amount óf'iroti ore: agein a thouggnd. places. America 
still in sight. and the number of years ‘produced only. about a million and a. 
which it will күш “to exhaust mee hali barrels af cement. in 1897... Last 
дерәвііз:, уваг the output was 26 ,000,000. barrels. - 
The question which arises iš dia: ів The supply is | practically inexhaustible. 
to be the substitute for iron’ The ex. Itis claimed for the cement hopse. that 
perts havo.an answer ready. -We wii it can 'be,ereeted іп half thetime. of ans. 
return to the age of clay. "other house and at muchigss expense. 
‘Iron, according to the late Professor, | —Ex . ec PM Е. 


Shaler, is first to go odtof use for ге." sies op r m 
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Magazine Ңейей. 


REASON for January comes to our ta- 


ble fresh, bright and full of ideas. [t 
contains the cream of new thought añd 
ів well worth the subscription price of 
50 cents a year. Published by the 
Austin Publishing Company, Roches- 


ter, New York. 
ә 8 ә 
-Ілант, the magazine made famous 


by the brilliant Rev. William Stainton 
Moses, ів ап able exponent of Spirit- 
ualiam in the Britisn Isles. Americans 
desiring to keep in touch with Qeoult- 
ism on that side of the Atlantic should 
take it. 
tin's Lane, London, W. C. 
ә ө ә 


It ia published .at 110, Mar- : 


Нонка Semnce which in тА is 
health and should be гез by -all who 


a sort of Pacific Coast Philistine, rep- 
resenting the views of its editor, 
Franklin H. Heald, comes to our table 
for the first time. this month. Mr. 


Heald is a vigorous thinker and. writer ` 
and his magazine is both: entertaining - 


and instructive. Ргісе $1 а year Ad- 
deese Higher Science, Los Angeles, 
California. Я 
хө @ 9 

New Tuovam is as it olaims on the 
title page, an organ of optimism, One 
cannot help being cheerfui after read- 
ing it. Itcovers the whole field of 
New Thought. And it causes you to 
look upward, to see the light, to real« 
ize.that you are іп a good oki world 
with a better heaven awaiting you. 
Priea 50 cents a year. .. Address, New 


: desire this blessing. $1peryear. Ad- — 


bright minds she has secured аё ёбй" 
tributors, are Keeping it in the front 


rank of the journals of its kind. Price | 


$1 a year. E 
eee. 


THE LIBERATOR for January сы 


up ite attacks on compulsory vaccina+ 
tion. and many other things that injure 
the püblia health. 
lady who conducts it, has “a mind of 


. her own” and а command of language 
‚ amply gufficient to express it. 
' children of America owe her their sinwe ' 


cereat gratitude for her determined et- 
fort to keep them from .being legally 
poisoned by vaccine virus. .Her mag- 


azine is devoted to promoting good · 


dress; The Liberator, 1114, 218 Ave. 


: N., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


өө ө © 
Among our January exóhangés none 
is more welcome thah  '"FELLOWSHIP,'' 


the magazine of human brotherhodd 


edited by the brilliatit, talented B. Fay 


Mills and his equally brilliant, talented 
‘wife. 


Their aim in life, as expressed 
in their magazine, isto establish the 
priticiple of human brotherhood mot in 
theory but in actual practice. © in oth- 


_er words they are trying to carry out 


Thought, 1170, Caxten Building, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 
е-е е 
THE Occur, . of Detroit, Michigan, 
is fully up to the standard of every- 
thing in its line. Its editrese, Mra. 
Dan M. Davidson, and a galaxy of 


‘the idea expressed in Will Carieton’s 


lings: | 
“And speaking now of heavén, 
We'll find out what it’s worth 


By starting a branch establishment, ` 


And running it here on earth.’* 

Price $1 а yedr. "Address; FELLOW- 
SHIP, 420 West Sixth Street, Los An- 
goles, California. 


е e e 


Lors C. Little, the . 


The · 


To Taxis, HM vies 


and 


The Southeast 


The beet and onion route to 
these pointe is via the 


QN агае 
Ф. Southern 


and cormections. The great 
highway bdetwoon Colorado 
and Texas. 


We have espee- 


| PE 
| | Ózcursion Rates 


to da леве. о рад. 
Let us tell Tox. goo the rates 
&nd send some о атон 
illustrated literature, covering 
ihése fascinating trips; _ 


J 6. Fisker, 
Genátal Pad ie 


Denver, 


C. A. BEVERLY, A. M., M. p. 


Й |Condition by a 44 E. 3151 Street Chicago, Ш. 
| Developed X Ra à; 
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20 Years in Regular Practice 10 Years in Mental Medicine 
Wireless Messages CURES CHRONIC CASES А 
or Daily Absent — 
Treatment Special Attention to Obscure ; . TERMS @ 
and Difficult Cases Trial Treatment, only $1.00 М 
Try an up-to-date edu- r month. lar Rates, M 
cated physician, kwho| Bad Habits, Obsessions, Etc. hronic cases $5. Tumors, 
has wonderful psychic Removed Cancers, ete., $10. KW 
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. ARE YOU SCRIBBLING YET? 


DON'T. IT'S OUT OF DATE 


emm WHITE TL enm» 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 


At once for Special Terms. 


American $50 TypeWriter anc 
AMERICAN $10.00 TYPEWRITER 


Both of these machines are portable and especially 
adapted to the use of theatrical managers. Kindly 
state which style of machine you are interested in. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 
263 1-2 BROADWAY | NEW YORK. 


(THE HOTEL ABBOTT 


H. C. CHILDS, Prop. 


Cool, airy rooms, well furnished. Table the best the market affords. The 


$1.00 PER DAY ---$6.00 PER WEEK 


AT CRYSTOLA 


Green Mt. Falls P. О. Colerado. і 


* 


| best accommodations for the money of any resort in Ute Pass. | 


he Quintessence 
of Cobrada Scenery 


“9, IS EMBRACED IN THE TRIP FROM COLORADO 

he SPRINGS TO THE CRIPPLE CREEK GOLD CAMP. 
OVER THE WORLD'S MOST н рее 

STANDARD-GUAGE RAILROAD : . 


feip З 
d The Short Line 
| bankrupts ONE CONTINUOUS PANORAMA OF NATURE'S 
GORGEOUS AND BEWILDERING SCENIC GRAND- 

the EUR. 
English OBSERVATION CARS оп all Trains—Quickest 


language” time between. Denver, Pueblo, Canpa Springs and the 
gang Cripple Creek 


ene day 


Send for Descriptive Booklets D. C Mac WATTERS, 
Сеп” Pass. Agent, COLORADO Springs, Coto. 


A $10.00 BOOK FOR Skis. | You Should Teil 
"EM. Ferme Creamy ee tre Капаш Your Neighbor About 


nearly 100 es of valuable receipts and is a 
ias. How to ‘aks af kinds of Candy, Ice-Creame. 


tracts, Inka, Halr Restoratives, Shampooing Li os T M 
Colognes. Florida Water, Tinctures, L Moers a at | he Mountain p IN E. 
the fall 3,000 receipts in this book, as it gem 358 | 
.8 worth $10.00 (0 any man or woman. This $1 00 а ү аг 
usable book sent post-pald for 50 cents 1 е 
W F. HUBBELL, PUBLISHER. KINASTON, N. Y. i 
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-ipproaching the Crest of the Continental Divide on the Moffat Road. 


, Google 


The pps d qu. Relation. n thell 
Physical to the Spiritual ui 
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The following article is taken from a volume entitled “Startling Facts in Modern Spiritual- 


ism" published in Cincinnati, Ohio, by Dr. N. B. Wolfe, thirty-four years ago. 


It is a bona 


fide conversation between the Doctor and Spirit Jimmie Nolan, Nolan was able to draw pow- 
er enough from his medium, Mra. M. J. Hollis, to speak in a clear, audible tone in answering 
the Doctor's questions. The Roebling referred to was Colonel John A. Roebling, who, after a 
few years more developraent, after building the Cincinnati bridge, conceived the ideal of the 
far greater Brooklyn bridge and died from overwork while materializing his ideal in stone and 


steol. 


66] T IS said, Jim, that all inven- 

| tions, all the discoveries we 

make in science, are common 

with you in the spirit world. Is that 
true?’ 

“Nearly so. We have them more 
perfect than you.’ 

“Had you the electric telegraph in 

the spirit world before it was discover- 
ed by Morse?" 
' "Yes: as fast as we can find better 
mediums than Morse, we give our im- 
provements. To him was given as 
, much of the principle as he could make 
use of in constructing his machine. He 
was a medium of our will to that ex- 
tent. Others have received additional 
information, and still further acquisi- 
tion of knowledge will enable you to 
make still further improvements." 

“I perceive, then, you impart your 
ideas or information by installments? 
Can you improve on our present sys- 
tem of telegraphing, or have you any- 
thing better in the spirit world?” : 

“Baron Swedenborg revealed a 
great truth to the world in his <¢ isclo- 
sures of the law of corcespondence."' 

“I understand by this, that what- 
ever exists on earth has its counterpart 
in the spirit world.” 


“If vou transpose your proposition, 
you will be more accu:ate.”’ 

“О, you would have me state it, that 

whatever exists in the spirit world finds 
its correspondence here?" 
"You are approaching :«xactness.” 
Let me state it: ‘Whatever you poa- 
eess exists with u« more perfect than 
with you. " 

“Have you anything more perfect 
than metallic vires for conveying elec- 
tric currents?” 

* Yes. we have electric currents with- 
cut the wires. These are as apprecia- 
ble to our eggs аз your metal conduc- 
tors, and the battery which enables us 
to transmit our thoughts is simply юш 
power. We not only send thoughts 
but we go ourselves faster than you 
can conceive. Your metal conductors 
are simply the channels through whioh 
electric currents flow. We see these 
currents in the wire as you see the 
wire. We can outstrip them, as light 
mc ves faster than sound." 

“I understand, then, that you make 
this distinction between our wires апа 
their correspondence in the spirit world. 
Over the first are transmitted electric 
currents alone, while over yours аге. 
thrilled electro magnetic currents, 
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Now, L am a little confused in appre- 
hending this distinction. It sounds to 
me like 'tweedle-dum and, tweedle- 
dee." 

“Т. сат’ help that! 
electricity and Puck, you say you can 
put a girdle round the world in twenty 
minutes; by the use of our electro-mag- 
nelíc currents and will power, I can 
make the trip myself in half the time." 

“Ро you think these electro-mag- 
netic currents will ever supersede the 
metal wires we have in use?” 

“The time is near when, with an im- 
proved instrument, these celestial cur- 
rents will be utilized for the benefit of 
the world, and not only convey mes- 
sages from city to city, but they will 
become channels for the transmission 
of thought between the natural and 
the spirit world.” | 

*"This doctrine of correspondence ів 
alittle new. Willit bear a general 
application?” 

“Certainly? Thatis whatever you 
possess, exists with us more perfect 
than with you.” - 

“Хой strip us, then, of all creative 


power, and make us merely imita- 


tors?” 

“Not exactly! Itis only when you 
come in competition with the spirit 
world that we surpass you. Man in 
the form has created nothing valuable 
in the world that is not found existing 
here; -You model our ideas the best 
you can.” 

“Jim, have you seen the great sus- 
pension bridge which spans the Ohio 
River at Cincinnati?" 

“O yes; and have crossed it fre- 
quently with my medium and your- 
self." 

‘Well, isn't that rather creditable as 
a human achievement? You will ad- 
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mitthatto Mr. Reobling's brain we 
are indebted forthis noble monument 
of his genius?" i 

“Do you know what а brain is, Doc- 
tor?” | 

“I have seen a brain!” 

“Of a man?" 

“О many men, and horses too!” 

Well, the brain of a horse and the 
brain of a man, in substance, vary lit- 
tle?” 

“You quibble, Jim. You kaow very 
well I meant Mr. Roebling's mind, not 
his material brain!" 

**An intangible principle, which ex- 


ists independent of matter, and ex- 


presses itself as intelligently through 
the brain of a bird as through the: 
brain of a man. I will accept your 
subetitution of mind for material brain, 
but wish to ask you а few questions, 
which may assist us to consider this 
bridge-building in а somewhat olearer 
light. First: What relation does mind 
sustain to matter? Second: Does 
mind exist independent of matter? 
And, third: Is mind so individualized 
that we can emphatically say it was 
Mr. Roebling's mind that originated 
the bridge?" 

“It is easier to ask perplexing ques- 
tions than itis to answer them. I fear, 
instead of simplifying the bridge ques- 
tion, you are making it more intricate. 
Still, I answer іп general terms, that 
mind and matter, if not identical, are 
at least so intimately related that the 
destruction of the one involves the losa 
of the other. Thatis,I do nos think. 
they exist independent of each other; 
therefore they become unitized, ‘flesh 
of one flesh, and bone of one bone.’ 

“That is a monstrous doctrine you- 
profess to believe. Let us examine it. 
Mr. Roebling, as you knew him, no 
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longer exists. His mind, inseparably 
wedded to matter, has been buried 
with his brain and body. "That means 
annihilation according to the infallible 
laws of chemistry. The body becomes 
disorganized, and ceases to exist ina 
tangible condition. Your logic com- 
pels the mind to share the fate of the 
body." 

“Jim, you have arrived at а conclu- 
sion repugnant to my feelings. АП 
the instinets of my nature recoil at the 
thought of annihilation. I now per- 
ceive that I have been entertaining a 
conceit—an undigested notion—-which 
like an iridescent soap bubble. col- 
lapses when touched. Make clear to 
my understanding the knowledge you 
possess on thie subject of mind and its 
relation to matter. I will listen more 
and talk less,” 

“Death is the act of divorcement of 
the mind from the body. The body 
perishes; that is, its form is resolved 
into elemental conditions. On earth, 
mind clothes ti-elf with matter; in the 
elemental world it clothes itself with 
spirit. In its purest condition, mind is 
supreme intelligence; but when ex- 
pressed through matter, its wisdom is 
less perfect than when it speaks thru 
a spirit form. It will thus be seen that 
there are two conditions of forma thru 
which the Supreme Mind expresses it- 
self. First: The earthy, or material 
form composed of concreted elements 
called matter. Second; The spirit 
form, which is really matter in its more 
sublimated ordiscreted condition. The 
latter form enables the expression of 
the higher truths, and transmits them 
to the coarser forms, which move on 
the elemental plane of life. Hence, 
the ideas of the natural world originate 
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in the spirit world, and the truths of 
the spirit world emanate from the Su- 
preme Mind. Perfect organizations 
are unfolded föt the expression of pur- 
est thought. Faulty organizationa— 
alas! the world is full of them-—ean 
not grasp the higher truths of spirit 
life. 

“I will illustrate my thought with the 
case in point. The suspension bridge 
is but an actual expression of an idea 
—the tangible of the intangible; the 
materialized, immaterialthought. "The 
thought was spiritual, and found its 
expression through Roebling's brain, 
as sounds are reflected through the 
bosom of the winds. Thus he only be- 
comes the medium of the thought, not. 
the originator—the inspired, not the 
inspiration. History is full of the 
grand achievements of men and wo- 
men who have been but mediums for 
the outbirths of spiritual ideas. The 
natural world, you will perceive, is a 
necessity of the spiritual world. It 
completes the circuit of unfolding and 
progressing life. Through matter thus 
the spirit world proclaims its grandest 
truths. All men are mediums, to sub- 
8 rve some special purpose; but few 
there are who possess such fine strung 
harmony in .their natures, that the 
highest truths may, through them, find 
expression. Of such was Haydn, 
whose soul thrilled with spiritual har- 
monies, which found expression in his 
immortal Oratorio, Raphael’s spir- 
itual vision opened upon the sweet 
face of the ‘Madonna and Child,’ be- 
fore he transfixed them upon the glow- 
ing canvas. Phidias gazed upon, his 
‘Nemesis’ and his majestie ‘Olympian 
Jupiter,’ as they lay dreaming in the 
unshapely blocks of marble, ere a chis- 
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el-mark.was made or a. hammer-sound 
was heard, fashioning them with dig- 
nity and expression. Shakespeare 
caught the inspiration of eternal veri- 
ties, and marshaled them in deathless 
procession along the lines of his im- 
` mortal verse. О, my dear friend, 
there is à world of beauty whioh the 
natural eye doth not see! There is a 
world of melody that the natural ear 
doth not hear. It is peopled with in- 
telligences which but few understand. 
It is the source of natural life, supply- 
ing you with all that is true ang beau- 
tiful and good.” 

“Now, Jim, stop this rhapsodizing 
and please answer me this practical 
question: Could this bridge h.ve been 
built without Mr. Roebling’s brain to 
superintend its construction? Now, 
stiok to the point squarely, and no 
dodging.” 

“I have already stated that brain- 
substance, essentially, is the same in 
man and beast. You mean the mind 
flowing through Roebling’s material 
organization? Mind is impersonal.” 

“Wel, if that suits you better, an- 
Bwer!” 

“Мо: not that particular bridge. It 
would be impossible to find another or- 
ganization precisely like Mr. Roeb- 
ling'sthrough which mind could so 
exactly expressitself. The bridge em- 
bodied the highest truths which Mr. 
Roebling was capable of receiving at 
that time. But one year later, he be- 


сате the recipient of a new influx of: 


ideas, which discovered to him errors 
that would have been corrected in the 
construction of another bridge. Man 
is eternally unfolding his faculties, 
placing himself thereby in more inti- 
mate relation with the causative world. 
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The Mr. Roebling who built the bridge 
at Cincinnati was not the same gentle», 
man who constructed the bridge across 
Niagara River. Organizations thru 
which mind develops itself are chang- 

ing day by day. The mind of Web- 

ster, almost God-like as it was, flow- 

ing through a different organization, 

might be stale, vapid, and common- 

place. Or it might, under more favor- 

able conditions, exhibit itself with such 

grandeur and strength that all its for- 

mer achievements would be dwarfed in 

comparasion. Mind will exhibit its 

quality whenever a medium is found, 

whether it be through the brain of a 

Webster or ‘Blind Tom’s.’ 

“There are по two things exactly 
alike in the universe. All organiza- 
tions of matter are individualized. 
That is the reason the suspension 
bridge could not have been construct- 
ed ty any other than Mr. Roebling’s 
mind. I fear the distinction I make 
between brain and matter—or, the bet- 
ter statement would he, mind and mat- 
ter—is a little obscure." 

"No: your distinction is well made; 
still I cannot surrender my ^rain-theo- 
ry to your mind-theory without fur- 
ther illustrations. In the organization 
of the brain, is there not some center 
of motion wherein thought is genera- 
ted, wherethere isa galvanic action 
of brain-glands by which all your spir- 


‘itual ideas may be explained?" 


“Tf there issuch а self-acting or- 
ganization in which a spring of intelli- 
gence spontaneously flows in the 
structure of the human brain, you . 
should point it out, else you will be 
charged with the insincerity of follow- 
ing a devious fancy, rather than the 
guidance of a fact. The French wrie 
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ter, Descartes, advanced the thought 
that the pineal gland, which is & little 
soft, gray substance of a conical shape, 
situated just above the quadri gemina, 
was the eeat of the soul and the center 
of mind. [tis in this little gland—no 
larger than a marrow-fat pea—where 
the great creative power (of bridge- 
building) is born. Its tiny chambers 
become the picture galleries of all the 
ideas you illustrate in matter. . All 
thought, all passion, all impulse, all 
action, springs from this common cen- 
ter. Do you think Descartes was a 
philosopher, Doctor? But spare your 
breath, for he has presented the beat 
theory for the material origin of ideas 
that has yet been essayed. It is the 
only demonstrated argument that has 
as yet been attempted.” 

* As I am not a follower of Бекеев; 
I may speak of his pineal gland hy- 
pothesis with entire freedom. It seems 
absurd to my mind.’ 

"And yet no more absurd than, to 
talk about a ‘change of heart’ which 
thirty thousand or more paid priests 
are doing all over your land, every 
day and night in the year." 

“I fear you areirreverent, Jim. You 
have so little respect for the oloth.”’ 

I have but little reverence or respeot 
for men or cloth, when they impede the 
influx of truth to the understanding of 
the world. It is good for us all that 
this ‘pineal gland’ theory is not true, 
else the old ‘infallible’ blatherskite 
would concentrate all his official -curs- 
ings into one word, and call it light- 
ning, which with pineala would be St, 
Bartholemewized in a jiffy, or be 
damned as ‘flat as fips.’ ” 

“Well, let the pineal glands go, and 
return w the bridge. I fear I do not 
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understand you exactly. Suppose I 
admit the idea of the bridge to have 
been imported by Roebling through 
the custom house of his brain: now 
that we have itin a materialized ex- 
pression, have we not secured it for же 
time?" 

“А рріғспег you would make it? 
No, you have only secured the shadow 


of the idea. The idea, itself, ів inde» 
structible.”’ n : 
“But thebridge—" ' 


“Isa mere shadow." 

** A hundred thousand tons of. gran- 
ite and iron?" 

“Үев, a hundred олана million 
tons. Ideas are eternal, but matter 
has no permanent form. Тһеге аге ге- 
oiprocal forces ever at work building 

up new- and -destroying . old forms. 
Children come and men-go. бо gran- 
ite and iron. The destruotion of your 
bridge is only a question of time, 
which, measured by. eternity, is but 
half a swing of the pendulum ot the 
clock of the universe.’* 
. “And these forces will destroy my 
body?" 

‚ ‘What if they do?" 

“Би T? 

«Will live, like the ides of the bridge, . 
forever! Your body is nothing but a 
crystallization of elements about the 
form of your spirit. It can’t think! 
It is not you, no more than is your old 
coat." 

But your logic annihilates my body; ; 
and that is all I know myself to be." 

“You are to be pitied! You startle 
at the thoughto! having your body an- 
nihilated. How does the annihilation 
of two cities impress you? Two have 
recently expired in flames. Do you 
expect them to be reorganized as they 
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were before their elements were lib- 
erated by fire?" 

“But, Jim, there is a difference in 
the building material of a city, and 
the material of a human body?" 


“Human bodies were burned with 


the cities. Did the fire discriminate ir 
their destruction?" 
“No,” 


“Of course not! The same elements 
are found in building material for 
houses that are found in the building 
material for bodies. Limein the stone, 
lime in the bone. When chemistry 
discovers an element she calls it by 
name, and does not say it belongs ех: 
elusively to a cow ora dog or a pig- 
headed man, does эһе??? 

“The body of a horse, 1 understand 
you to say is composed of the same el- 
ements as the body of а man? What 
difference, then, is there between a 
horse and a man?” 

"Mind! And that only in quantity, 
not in quality. Thoroughbred horse- 
sense compares favorably with the 
‘scrub-sense’ of the uneducated elod- 
pole." 

“Jim, you have trotted around *Rob- 
in Hood’s barn several times, and have 
got me in a perspiration. Will you 
_ please tell me just exactly, and in few 
words, what you are driving at.” 

“Don’t stultify the subject by ‘lingo.’ 
Do you not see that all my illustratious 
prove that ideas have a spiritual origin; 
that they are organized fnrces, seeking 
material expression to benefit the 
world; that (hey find you, not you 
them? Thus the ideal bridge found a 
medium for giving the best expression 
of itself through Roebling's organiza- 
tion. The telegraph found one in 
Morse. Steam begged of Fulton to 
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utilize it for the benefit of man. The 
spirit sewing machine could find no 
better medium than Howe Апа im- 
personal truths have poured their in- 
spirations into the receptive brains of 
all men that have lived in the world 
since the morning of Brahma to the 
high noon of Walt Whitman." 

“I understand you, then, to reverse 
the accepted order of things. All our 
great discoveries, you allege, are but 
inspirations from the spirit world; that 
man creates nothing, only ashe is act- 
ed upon by intelligence outside of him- 


. self; that he does not even discover 


law, but law discovers him?” 

“Your statement ie nearly correct." 

“I fear this sort of spiritualism will 
find but few advocates?" 

“That makes no difference in the 
status of truth. "The multitude do not 
think. They follow the lead of the 
most noise. The ‘still, small voice’ is 
never heard by the boisterous rabble. 
Don’t talk to me aboutthe unthinking 
herd. Опе clear-headed, brave think- 
ér, through whom the senate of the 
skies deliver their grand truths to the 
world, is worth more to mankind than 
a million purblind, bigoted, creed- 
bound moles and bats, who chatter and 
grin about their creeds, their baubles, 
and their splenuid churches." 

“You would be crucified, Jim, if you 
lived in Cincinnati, for uttering such 
sentiments.” 

“I know that very well; but the 
truth would live without me. And yet 
Cincinnati is no worse than Boston, 
Baltimore, or Philadelphia. All cities 
are made up of money ¢hangers, stock- 
jobbers, pawnbrokere, factors, venders 
and drinkers of lager-beer, butehers, 
soap-boilers, tobaceo-dealers, shop- 
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keepers, hucksters, and fashionable 
wine-drinkers. What appreciation can 
spiritual truths receive at such hands? 
Such people believe in the commodi- 
ties they handle. Have they not stom- 
achs to feed, backs to clothe, and re- 
spectability to maintain ?”’ 
**But, Jim, are they not happy?" 


**O yes:.'tis true, and pity ‘tia, ‘tis 
true, that he is happiest who has most 
flesh and blood, the strongest sinews, 
and the stoutest stomach. But what 
of him as a spirit?" 

“I don't know!" 

“Think a tittle! Good-bye!” 


] A Man's Blindness. 
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He prayed the gods that they bestow 
The boon of noble rank; and lo, 
They raised him up апа deified 

À woman pure to sit beside. 


He prayed the gods for wealth: they 
heard, M 

And straight the sought for gift con- 
ferred; | 

For far outweighing gold or pelf, 

They gave & baby's dimpled self. 


He prayed tho gods for fame’ they 


bent 
And granted, stil] benevolent; 
And peasant, prince, and artisan 
Wide knew him as an honest man. 


Now rank and wealth and fame, these 
three— 
A wife, a babe, integrity— 
. Were his; and yet at last he died 
Believing all had been denied. 
—fF'rom Fellowship. 
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Dr. J. M. PEEBLES. 


| | Dr. P Sls in Australia. . 
| . : 


CHARLES BRIGHT.. 


HERE has always been a tender 
place in my heart fo: 
bles, as his waa the first lecture 

on Spiritualism that I ever listened to 
some thirty years ago, This subject, 
although sternly tabooed at that time 
by the orthodox, was attracting great 
attention in Australia, and the Victo- 
ria Theatre, Sydney, where the lecture 


was given one Sunday afternoon, was. 


filled with attentive listeners. 

I remember as if i& were yesterday, 
how Dr. Peebles walked onto the plat- 
form with a large piece of stone іп his 
hand, went straight to the base of the 
spiritual philosophy by declaring that 
if that stone were exposed to sufficient 
heat it would resolve itself again into 
the gaseous vapor whence all so called 
"matter'' is formed. It was anew ав- 
pect of Spiritualism to one like myself, 
who was then only an investigator and 
gave the subject a scientific turn that 
commended itself at once to my atten- 
tion. This ix, indeed, the foundation 
of the spiritual philosophy and of its 
every offshoot. Prentice Mulford, who 
may be claimed as the chief promulga- 
tor of advanced spiritual ideas, takes 
the evanescent character of matter 
and the potency of spirit as the raison 
d'etre of his divine message to the 
world. 'This lecture of Dr. Peebles' 
and some purely scientific ones about 
the same time on Sound, Heat and 
Light, when the vibration theory, af- 
terwards so ably expounded by Sir 
William Crookes in connection with a 
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' eisive as of old." 
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psychic world, showed the limit of our 
bodily senses and the illimitable un- 
seen forces around us, gave Spiritual- 
ism for myself the scientific and firm 
basis that its ablest defenders all over’ 
the world claim for it. And now by 
the latest American’ mail comes evi- 
dence that Dr. Peebles has not only 
defied time in his 86th year by an ac- . 
tivity that fills columns upon columns 
ofthe American papers, but that he 
has begun anew also to attempt а 80- ^ 
lution of the deeper mysteries of this 
boundless Universe in his latest vol- 
ume, “Тһе Pathway of the Human 
Spirit," with the sub-title, ‘‘Did it pre- 
exist and does it re-incarnate again in- 
to mortal life?” 

Those of you who remember the 
pamphlet issued about two years ago 
by Dr. Peebles оп ‘‘Re-incarnation,”’ 
&nd the strenuous opposition to this 
doctrine put forth therein against all- 
comers, will agree with our contempo- 
rary, London Light, that ‘this answer. 
to these questions does not seem as de- 
‘‘Re-incarnation,”’ 
Light goes on, **used to provoke him 
to his fiercest,vocabulary, but he ap- 
pears to have had a walk around to 
the other side of the shield and to see 
the connection between pre-existence 
to which he has always been friendly 
and the re-incarnation which he has al- 
ways &bhorred." Although he says in 
his preface that the arguments in fa- 
vor of re-incarnation are "growing in 
favor" with him, nevertheless he in- 
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forms us that his “last word has not 
been spoken on the subject." | 

.And who will ever say the last word 
on it? It is a subjeot on which people 
are strongly disposed to dogmatize, 
and for my.part I am convinced that 
many will be the illusions dispelled, 


many the cherished dogmas shattered, 


when the spirit enters that wonderful 
spirit world where all is love and order- 
ly evolution. e. : 
That the sout has pre-existed goes 
without saying to such as realize that 
the divine spirit of which every human 
body is the temple, is a portionof the 
universal spirit pervading all nature in 
which we live, move and have our be- 
ing Some of the greatest minds—F. 
W. H. Myers among the rest—who, 
though not Re-incarnationists are on 
the highest spiritual planes, believe 
that great Teachers are occasionally 
sent again either by their own volition 
or desire or at the behest of some great 
spiritual conclave ‘іп the spheres as 
special messengers. But we are all 
incarnations of the Divine Spirit with 
an eternity stretching before us of in- 
finite progress, and our sure path is to 
be ever pressing forward ‘‘toward the 
mark of the high calling of God," 
leaving all questions that can never be 
definitely settled to a wider and fuller 
knowledge. And this in & measure is 
the attitude of Dr. Peebles, for he says 
in his introductory chapter people 
who have not thought along the line 
of the spirits purpose will see that his 
aim has been to present tentatively the 
higher teachings of life and immortal- 
ity in relation to involution and evolu- 
tion” and has followed the injunction 
to 
"Speak thy thought if thou believ'st it; 
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Let it jostle whom it may,” 
to which sentiment ;I cordially sub- 
scribe. But let из be free from dog- 
matism | 
For myself, the most delightful part 
of Dr. Peebles’ book, “The Spirit’s. 
Pathway," is its charming introduct-. 
ory chapter, in which he devotes him- 
self in a quite unexpected manner to a 
dissertation on Whitman with & few 
personal details. It would be difficult 
for me to explain in a short article the 
influence that Whitman hashad on my. 
own spiritual development. Whitman 
and the bible are my constant compan- 
ions whatever else comes along. It is 
over а quarter of a century ago that 
when on & visit to the Blue Mountains 
of N. S. Wales with a party of friends 
that one of them passed me а volume 
of Whitman edited by W. M. Rossetti. 
Strange to say I opened the book at 
that remarkable poem ‘‘To You," and 
its stirring appeal 
*"There is no endowment in man or 
woman that is not tallied in you. 
There is no virtue, no beauty in man 
or woman, but is good in you, 
No pluck, no endurance in others, 
but as good is in you, 
No pleasure waiting for others, but 
an equal pleasure waits for you." 
struck me like words of fire. Then I 
turned to ‘Whispers of Heavenly 
Death," and found that here again 
was written that I had been in search 
of for so long—all my life in fact. 
“This is the only poet who speaks di- 
rect to the soul," I remarked’ as I re- 
turned the book to my friend —''The 
first man who dares in his ‘Carol of 
of Death” to welcome the Great Deliv- 
erer.” 
“Dark mother, always gliding near, 
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with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant 
of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee—I glority 
thee above all— 

I bring thee a song that, when thou 
must indeed come, come unfalter- 
ingly.’ 

Years afterwards, when I had read 
every line Whitman had written, I 
came across W. M. Rossetti’s mention 
of him in a volume of letters in which. 
he said to Mrs. Gilchrist, the biograph- 
er of William Blake: “That glorious 
man will опе day be known as one of 
the greatest sons of earth, а few steps 
below Shakespeare on the throne of 
immortahty." And soit was good to 
read how Dr. Peebles had, like the 
friend who gave me my first glimpse of 
the **Good Gray Poet," met Whitman 
in the flesh, had chatted with him on 
great themes &nd the great minds. 
“Longfellow,” Whitman told Dr. Pee- 
bles, called upon him with Childs, the 
great publisher. “His manners," he 
said, ‘‘were stately conventional—all 
right but careful.” “Ҹаз he at ап 
like Emerson?" asked Dr. Peebles. 

"Not at all. Emerson was as differ- 
ent as day from night. Emerson had 
the best manners of any man I ever 
met; by this I mean manners in the 
right sense; manners, words, thoughts, 
always right, yet never at any time 
suggesting preparation or design." * 

* * Dear Emerson! I doubt 
if theliterary classes which have taken 
to coddling him have any right to their 
god. He belonged to us—yes' to us— 
rather than to tem. It was Emerson 
who said on the first publishing of 
‘Blades of Grass,” over half a centu- 
ry ago, that *'it was the greatest piece 
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of wit and wisdom yet produced." 
About this wondrous life of ours that 
Dr. Peebles is endeavoring to eluci- 
date, Whitman says: — 
“O, but it is not the years—it is 1, it 
is you. 
* * * + Ф € * * Ф * * 
We stand amid time beginningless 
апа endless, we stand amid evil 
and good, 
All swings around us, there is as 
much darkness as light, 
* * * * u * * Ф Ф * * 
1 believe Materialism is true and 
Spiritualism is true, I reject no part.” 
And here we leave this great subjeot 
of Life among the stars and systems in 
which we are all being whirled along 
on our course, and for further nfor- 
mation on Dr. Peebles' volume will 
ask our readers to turn to the excel- 
lent “Review” kindly furnished by 
our distinguished contributor, Mr. 
James Smith, while we proceed to as- 
certain what Dr. Peebles is doing now. ` 
By the latest advices we learn that 
our enterprising traveller was just 
about to starton his fourth journey 
around the world, and that he will take 
in Australia on the way. This is good 
news for his many Australian friends. 
He was to sail from New York, we 
learn from “Тһе Two Worlds" of Oct- 
ober 19, on that same date for England, 
en route to India. Dr. Peebles has 
long desired to again visit that country 
and to speak in that wonderful land of 
Occult mysteries of the light that Mod- 
ern Spiritualism is pouring into these 
newer civilizations and of the life-giv- 
ing spirit it is infusing into every 
branch of modern thought. In Dr. 
Hensoldt’s most interesting and learn- 
ed lectures just given in Melbourne 
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he spoke of the sadne:s that permeates 
the life of the Hindoo, · Life is looked 
upon by them as something to be en- 
dured rather than а  never-Ííailing 
source of joy, so well defined in that 
splendid poem of Tennyson’s, “The 
Two Voices." It is not until we get at 
the meaning of Life here as a school 
for the development of the soul that we 
learn to rejoice in it, and it must not 
be forgotton that Buddha in his "Day 
of Enlightenment," rejoiced as he telt 
himself at last '*at one" in loving sym- 
pathy with every breathing, sentient 
thing.  Life'slesson is not learned un- 
til we can rejoice in, the face of diffi- 
culties and be independent of externals 
for the light that Love brings perpet- 
ually to the earnest soul. Dr. Peebles 
is full of this all-pervading optimism 
and his mission to India will be 
watched with interest by his , many 
friends all over the world. As Tenny- 
Bon says in that poem, ''The Two 
Voices:" 

‘Tis life, whereof our nerves are 

З scant,  . Р 

Oh, life, not death, 

pant, 

More life and fuller that І want." 

Dr. Peebles, who may be said to be 
eighty-five years young, for hi» mind 
is as full of fire, his brain as active 
and his pen as rapid as they were at 
five and twenty. has just published a 
book entitled “The Spirits Pathway 
Traced,” as an answer to the question: 
“Did the Spirit pre-exist, and does it 
re-incarnate again into mortal life?" 
In a preliminary chapter he tells us it 
was written under the same powerful 
spiritual compulsion which urged him 
two years ago to compose “The De- 
monism of the Ages and Spirit Ob- 


for which we 


sessions;" ani that when he paused 
for some assurance of the necessity of 
such work at the present time, the an- 
swer oame in tenderest tonea of earn- 
estness: ‘‘Write—write! The time has 
come." And no one who is watching 
the direction of the currants of modern 
thought can doubt that the world is 
just becoming ripe for the illumination 


which a volume like this is calculated’ 


to besto v upon it. For the foundations 
of that great deep, which we call the 
human mind, are being broken up. 
Men are falling away from the faiths 
of their forefathers; the theologies of 
an ignorant and superstitious past are 
being rencunced in all directions, with 
a feeling of wonder that they should 
ever have found even temporary ac- 
ceptunce; and while not a few persons 
are falling back upon Agnostcism, 
numbers are eagerly desiring the light 
that cometh from above. And never, 
perhaps, was the promise contained in 
the words, “seek and ye shall find,” 
more abundantly fulfilled than at the 
commencement of what promises to be 
the most eventful century of the Chris- 
tian Era, because assurances reaching 
us from those higher intelligences, who 
are co-workers with the Master, for the 
redemption of mankind from the do- 
minion of Self, that before the arrival 
of the year 2,000 he will have com- 
pleted his mission on earth. 

We are glad to find that to the first 
ofthe two questions propounded by 
Dr. Peebles, he was enabled to furnish 
a very emphatic reply. ‘‘Pre-exist- 
ence,” he writes, “Is, with myself, a 
settied conviction." And the reader 
will find in the succeeding chapters of 
this book, an overwhelming weight of 
testimony to justify that conviction, 
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which is likewise held at the present 
moment by 400,000,000 of human be- 
ings in Asia. 

To the second question Dr. Peebles 
returns a more guarded answer: “That 


. there ів an underlying truth in the the- ` 


ory of re-incarnation, few with a philo- 
sophie turn of mind will deny;" and 
after rejecting the orients! idea of the 
transmigration of souls into lower 
forms of animal life as unscientific and, 
. induced, ridiculous, he goes on to say: 
“But re-incarnation considered in re- 
lation to involution and as the de- 
scending are of the circle, is not only 
plausible but logically true, and so I 
am a believer in re-incarnation in the 
higher esoteric sense of that all-to- 
often misunderstood principle.” 
Without re-incarnation it would be 
absolutely impossible to reconcile the 
appalling disparities'of character, ca- 
pacity, opportunities and  circum- 
stanoes which prevail among mankind 
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with the Sunreme Justice of that Di- 


vine Being who is “no respecter of 
persons;'" while this great truth, ач 
the present writer holds it to be, sup- 
plies а master-key wherewith to un- 
lock some of the profoundest mysterics 
of human life. 

“Тһе Pathway of the Human Spirit” ` 
is a Look to be read and re-read with 
inereasing profit and pleasure, and ав 
such I cordially commend it to the 
study of my readers; merely asking 
its gifted author, in conclusion, to rec- 
tify, in a second edition, the error he 
has fallen into on page 47 of attribut. 
ing to the poet Longfellow the noblest , 
ode in the English language, namely, 
that entitled *'Intimations of Immo - 


tality, from Recollections of Early 


Childhood," which Wordsworth was 
inspired to write while he was on the 
shores of the Lake of Grassmere. 

The Harbinger of Light. Melbourne, 
Australia, 


A helpful word: seems slight, a kindly thought seems less, 
Yet either moves the world on toward righteousness. 


J. W. К. 


Dr.J Alexander McIvor- Тунай. 


Dg. J. ALEXANDER McivoR-TYNDALL. 


The Unlimited Scope of New Thought. | 
| Я 


HE term “New Thought" seems 
to be опе оѓ those inexplicable 
things that spring from nowhere 

in particular, and instantly become 
popular. 

It is an outgrowth of a pcpular de- 
mand for something lesa ei strrre, 
less complicated and deep than meta- 
physical science, and yet something 
that shall express in a few words the 
almost universal tendency toward a 
brighter, happier and more optimistic 
scheme of “salvation.” 

Therefore it is impossible for one to 
formulate a definition of New Thought 
that shall satisfy every one's idea of 
what the term stands for. 

To the average person “Мез 
Thought” means a kind of *'rich- 
quick” formula as far asit relates to the 
acquisition of magical and immediate 
success. 

To another it may mean release 
from the consequences of past deeds 
that have hitherto been regarded as 
“sing.” " 

To another it represents an excuse 
for extravagance in dress and other 
expenditures, on the principle that 
New Thought teaches mastery over 
material things, and that therefore 
“New Thought says I shovld have 
everything I want.” 

Like the Bible "New Thought" is 
. “all things to all men," according to 
their understanding, and therein, per- 
haps, lies the proof of its verity. 

Truth is many sided, and looks dif- 
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ferent according to the angle from 
which one regards it. | . | 

One of the fundamentala of the 
New Thought movement, upon which 
all ita various ‘schoole’ and phases 
are agreed, is the value of Optimism. 

The realization that we need not 
beg and cringe and whine at the feet 
ofan all-wise, all loving Power—by 
whatever name we elect to call this 
Power—is a perception that is al- 
most universally recognize. 

And it is one of the messages which 
the New Thought movement particu- 
larly emphasizes. | 

Another of the fundamentals of 
New Thought to which all thinking 
people will eheerfully subscribe is the 
fact thet honesty, sincerity and truth- 
fulnessin practical, everyday life, as 
well as in ethics, is a “paying propo- 
sition," in actual returns of actual, 
praetical, material dollars and cents. 

Emerson long ago said: ‘Men suf- 
fer all their life long under the foolish 
superstition that they can cheat any- 
one but themselves. 

'*Honesty is the best policy" be- 
cause it is the best paying policy, and 
not because some autocratic ruler of 
ereation has told us to be honest. . 

These, then, are some of the funda- 
mental principles of New Thought up- 
on which all representatives of the 
movement agree. 

And these are not, strictly speaking, 
“new.” They are concepts that have 
been voiced in all ages of the world by 
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those whose minds have been suffi- 
ciently illumined to perceive the 
Truth. 

The “newness” ofthe thought lies 
in its application. Hitherto the valua- 
tion of honesty has been entirely on 
the spiritual side’ 

The practicability of the principle as 
an every-day Working formula is just 
beginning to be perceived. In thatre- 
aspect it is **'new" thought. 

Another phase of the New Thought 
movementis the. recognition of the 
possibilities of the new moment. 

Many & career has been wrecked 
апа many alife made miserable in 
the past by the pessimistic doctrine of 
“lost opportunities." 

In sheer self-defense, poor, discour- 
aged, disheartened humanity has been 
compelled to seek for some redress 
from the old doctrine of despair. 

And lo, the seeking resulted in find- 
ing, the right kind of a knock has гө- 
sulted in opening the door to a bright- 
er, newer time—a time fraught with a 
present happiness, a present reward, 
a present satisfaction. This is the 
newness of the new philosophy 
whether we cal! itNew Thought or 
not. 

But, if the superficial New Thought 
advocate never gets anything тоге 
outof the philosophy than this one 
thing-—the newness of life—the new- 
ness of life—and the realization that 
there are no “lost” days, no ''lost'' op- 
portunities, no past sins to weep and 
wail and bend the knee over—he yet 
has gained even in this superficial real- 
ization of New Thought—an ever pres- 
ent help in the daily tasks and pleasure 
of his existence. 

Many аге prone to emphasize the 
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fact that “New Thought" isn’t “new” 
butold, and, in so doing, they lose 
sight of one important point —the new- 
ness of every thought, and every mo- 
ment—the  ''plussing" of the past 
knowledge and the — Rapper with 
the NOW. 

There are those pho belong to the 
New Thought movement in ite various 
branches, who believe in the immor- 
tality of the individual consciousness; 
and there are others who do not pro- 
feas any knowledge of this part of the 
question, and.frankly admit that they 
feel the need of a present happiness 
and a present good, and in so feeling 
and doing, they affirm the conviction 
that the future life—whatever it may 
be—will take care of itself. 

Knowing that human nature has fed 
over-long upon the husks. of the ‘to 
be," they аге contentto dwell in the 
NOW, confident in the realization that 
Life ie All- Good, and that no dreadful 
Hell, or damnation, or destruction 
awaits any of God's creatures. 

This is good philosophy. 

It is great and high and wise thot. 

But there are others, who include in 
their definition and understanding of 
New Thought a realization that ALL 
LIFE IS ONE—that there is no wide 
division between the "visible and the 
invisible. 

That those whom we call “dead” are 
as vital as we are, and that we are not 
seperated from them in consciousness 
save by our failure to realize the unity 

etween all phases of manifestation, 
and failure to know the experience of . 
Death, merely ав a change in Life. . 

It was reported tome that a New 
Thought teacher and editor disclaims 
any belief in the intercommunication 
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between the visible and the. invisible, 
or that those who have passed through 
the change of death сап see or know 

“anything of us here in this physical 
body. 

This attitude is ше consistent with 
New Thought, because there are, as 
we have said, so many, many phases 
and degrees of understanding of New 
Thought. 

And one must have several degrees 
before one may enter’ into the con- 
sciousness of the occult. 

Such an attitude would be impossi- 
ble to any one who knows anything of 
occuitism, because he could not travel 
very far in his studies and researches 
without having found this truth for 
himself. 

And here again we come to a point 
in the philosophy of New Thought by 
which we may see the ''rightness" of 
the other fellow. 

We could not be -consistent advo- 
cates of the New Thought truths if we 
expected every one to think as we do. 

The very essence of the whole met- 
aphysical movement lies in the ac- 
knowledgement of the fact that each 
person is right from his viewpoint, and 
that we cannot limit or define the creed. 

Coercion is death. We have had too 
much of it already. 

It doesn’t matter to you what some 
one else believes, and no matter how 
wise or great or good that other may 
appear to you, you arenot to think as 
he does. You are to think as you 
think. 

One of the important messages of the 
present awakening is the message of 
individuslity—to let each one about 
you live his own life, think his own 
thoughts, express without fear or hin- 


drance his own opinions. 

We need this message. 

We need the message of the import- 
ance of the tiniest ATOM in every 
manifested form of life. 

The world has been prone to hold up 
for our сору one or two superior per- 
sons—especially favored personalities. 

The scramble to get to the pcsition 
thus held as а model has occasioned 


‘toil, strife, struggle, dissention. com- 


petition—unhappiness. 

Now we are stopping long enough to 
think a New Thought, and this new 
thought we are thinking tells us that 
the place— if we could reach it—would 
not be worth the struggle. 

We arelearning that there are no 
*exalted' positions in the external 
world. 7 

А king is по more important than а 
beggar—fame is a bubble that breaks 
in our hands when we grasp it. 

The only thing worth while may be 
had without strife or struggle or com- 
petition. ' 

Thatis to KNOW ONESELF, In 
that knowing we may know all there 
is tobe known, because within each 
ore is all there is—the consciousness 
of Being. 

All this the New Thought stands for 
—and as much more as we individual- 
ly comprehefid. 

There are no limits to the growh of 
the individual. 

If one labels oneself same specific 
thing, one presumably keeps within 
the prescribed tenets of that one thing. 

Oné is limited to the creed or the 
sect or society one stands for. 

But with the individual there is no 
limitation, and what we know to-day 
is, we hope, but-a forecast of what we 
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may know to-morrow. 

Jesus himself said, “And greater 
things shall follow after Me." Апа 
why not? 

Is the world to stand still? 

It certainly doesn't, in point of fact. 

Why should we not expect to “plus” 
the past? 

What have we learned from the past 
-— what has been the object, if we may 
not add to its lesson? 

Whatever you do—DON'T LIMIT 
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YOURSELF. 

DON'T think that you cannot do 
what has been done or what may be 
done. There is no pastto opportunity. 

There is only past to mistakes. The 
future holds untold possibilities, and 
they are all for YOU. | 

Not only forthe rich, and the tal- 
ented ага the favored—they are for 
YOU, because YOU are the most im- 
portant thing in the universe. 

Denver Post. 


` 


Fellowship Heights. 


Strength of the mountain’s rugged 
` lft, 

Strength of its rocky brow, 

Strength of the deeply cloven rift, 

The strength of God art thou. 


Beauty of shadows lowly cast, 

Of treetops’ shining green, 

Beauty of white cloud& drifting past, 
Beauty of God is seen. 


Joy of bird trilling clear and sweet, 
With flash and flutter of wings, 
Joy in his sky-flight, straight and 


fleet, 
The joy of God he sings. А 
Peace of the valley green and still, 
Peace of the soft brown вой. 
Peace of the upward rolling hill. 
Thou art the peace of God. 


Beauty and strength and joy of God, 

Peace of the deep divine. 

Thou art in me, I am in thee, 

Thou art mine, I will be thine. 
Fellowship Magazine. 
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' In this day of graft, 
corruption and general 
debauchery in our po- 
litical life, the only 
hope of the people is 
publicity, ana to the 
evil doer the country 
press is а continual 
nightmare. Metropol- 
itan papers are corpo- 
rately owned—by stock 


G. B. Lane 

EDITOR. 
companies— and èditorially follow well 
defined paths all converging towaru a 


common center--financial success. 
Not so the oross roads editor. His 
life, his thoughts, his ambitions are 
voiced in the editorial columns of Ais 
paper. No thought of whether the ex- 
pose of & certain intrigue will bring 
him riches or fame. The public weal 
demands it, in his opinion aud it is 
done. 

Hence the party or corporation who 
stoops to questionable methods fear the 
country press, and all legislation that 
abridges the liberty of the press is di- 
rected at this branch of newspaperdom. 
The infamous Pennypacker bill in 
Pennsylvania is of this sort and its du- 
plieate which, by the name of the La- 
ton bill, is to be the law of Colorado, is 
now agitating the press of this state. 

This law is professedly directed to- 
wards the big papers who cartoon 
events and hold august personages 
up to publie ridicule. Butthe milk in 


the cocoanutis the yes which 
make a misstatement of ANY FACT li- 
belous per se; which does not allow the 
truth to be plead in justification; which 
allows damages for "Lacerpted feel- 
ings" whether libclous or not and fi- 
nally gives civil damages іп ithe sum of 
$500 where such fact is libelous and in 
the further event that the plaintiff has 
not been libeled, has no feelings capa- 
ble of laceration, no character to be 
destroyed, he may recover damages to 
hia ‘“‘business” resulting from such 
publication of facts. The bill is now 
before the Senate having passed the 
house. On second reading the bill was 
vigorously opposed by a number of 
senators. Senator Tully Scott leading 
the fight on the part of the demooratic 
minority who voted solidly sgainst the 
bill They were aided by | three re- 
publican senators. but the i passed 
second reading and willlikely pass the 
senate. 18 votes is necessary to pas- 
sage but of the 23 republicans it is not 
known whether as many as six will de- 
liberately defy the bosses and thein- 
terests or not. In the name of com- 
mon decency, for the protection of the 
publie and for the good name of Colo- 
rado it is sincerely hoped that the bill 
does not become a law. 


The president has been aroused by 
the disgusting details of the Thaw tri- 
alin New York and seeks to have 


Scott, 


Senator Tully 
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them suppressed. Teddy is liable to 
overheat himself, trying to regulate 
details of our social life. Newspapers 
print what people want and the cure 
forthis disgusting tendency toward 
literature, that ів risque to say the 
least, lies deeper than suppression of 
court news, 

The railroads of the country are get- 
ting theirs this year and no mistake. 
In almost every state legislation bor- 
dering on the radical is being proposed 
and worse yet—as the railroads view 
it—~being enacted into law. AH this is 
wellenough. When the people get 
enough of “Mergers,” “Traffic Agres- 
ments” and “rebates” they will come 
to the only sensible solution of the 
question—Absolute government con- 
troi, the first practical step toward 
government ownership. 

All law, all privilege, all right at 
present seems to be for the millionaire. 
їп Ohio recently a poor devil was sent 
со the pen for life for stealing four 
pounds of pork to keep him from atarv- 
ing. In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, twen- 
ty-eight cases against millionaires who 
havestolen, in various ways, many 
millions of dollars, were thrown out of 
court on account of alleged technical- 
ities. Would it not be better for our 
country to raise up a nation of honest. 
comfortable, middle class people in- 
stead of millionaire thieves and un- 
speakable loathsome scoundrels like 
White and Thaw. and many millions of 
paupers who must steal or starve. 


The workiug of justice, as exempli- 
fied by some of our courts, is a puzzle 
to all wisdom save that of the Infinite. 


"^ — 818 


For instance in Chicago, on January 3 
the month old baby of Chas. Patterson, 
a laborer, died. He kept itin his home 


‘five days while making a vain attempt 


io raise the funds necessary to give it 
decent burial. In spite of the recent 
wonderful rise in wages he could not 
do so. Finally, in despair. he took the 
little body with him when he went to 
his work in an iron foundry and threw 
it into a furnace where it was cremated: 
He was arrested and fined $25 and 
costs. Ashe could not pay for the 
burial of his child of course he could 
not pay the fine so nobody gained any- 
thing. If he was compelled to work it 
out his family lost the wages he might 
have earned and their sufferings were 
greatly increased. 

But did $25 right the wrong? Can 
anyone by paying $25 to: some court 
clerk secure the right to toss the re- 
mains of his loved ones into a furnace ' 
and cremate them, if he oan't afford 
io bury them. Ог was the judge а 
plain, ordinary idiot? Weare inclined 


'to the latter opinion. 


Are riches a blessing? It it desira- 
ble to be a multimillionaire or is it bet- 
ter to have enough of “the world’s 
gear” for comfort only? 

The Thaw trial certainly answers 
both the above questions to the satis- 
faction.of allthinking persons. Har- 
ry Thaw and Stanford White were both 
of good, honest American stock and no 
reason for their utter lack of manhood, 
except gross sensuslity, can be as- 
signed but the millions piled up and 
left them by their fathers. Their for- 
tunes relieved them of the necessity of 
working, both had fine physiques and 
the best of health. While Thaw’s home 
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was nominally in Pittsburg both lived 
in New York. Having abundant 
means they, like nine out of ten mil- 
linnaire’s sons, gave the freest rein to 


their passions and. the trial, which is 
nauseating and disgusting the whole 


reading world, isthe result. And the 
brother of Evelyn Nesbit Thaw, while 
he had not the superabundance of 
wealth, of Thaw or his victim, has 
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made as contemptible & thing of him- 
self as his means would allow him to. 

Butis wealth desirable? Are sons 
like Thaw and White, both direct prod- 
uets of their fathers" millions, worth 
the efforta their: parents must have 
made to acquire their wealth? We 
think an emphatie negative can be the 
only answer to the question. 


The Best You Have. - 


There are loyal hearts, 
spirits brave, 

There are souls that are pure and 
true; 

Then give to the world the best you 
have, 

And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will 
flow, 
' A strength in your uttermost need; 
Have faith and a score of hearts will 
show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


there are: 


F. H. Sweet in THE FARM JOURNAL. 


Give truth and your gift will be paid 
in kind, 

And honor will honor meet; 

And a smile that is sweet will surely 
find 

A smile that is just as sweet. 


: Forlife is the mirror of king and 


slave: 

"Tis just what we are and do: 

Then give to thie world the best you 
have 

And the best will come back to you, 


When Men Shall Eig. 


JOHN W. VAN DEVENTER. 


“HE world never accepts a new idea 
T of any kind until it is forced up- 
on it. The importance of it mat- 
ters not, the amount of health, happi- 
hess or hard cash it brings mankind 
does not count, the inventor or think- 
er is sneered at and, usually, perse- 
euted until his brain-child succeeds 
in forcing itself upon the world. It 
was Commodore Vanderbilt's desire to 
make money coupled with his great 
business faculty that gave the world 
steam navigation. But for his greed, 
push and business talent Fulton’s in- 
vention would have struggled for rec- 
ognition a great many years longer 
than it did. 

And now that the air ship, the aero- 
plane, that lifts itself and flies without 
a particle of gas, that darts here and 
there, up and down like a bird, always 
perfectly under the operator’s. control, 
has been transformed from a dream in- 
to a reality, the world does not seem to 
realize it, nor dream of the immense 
social, political and business changes 
it will bring as soon as its use. becomes 
& feature of everyday life. 

The Wright Bros., of Canton, Ohio, 
have flown at least one thousand miles 
in their aeroplane, having made seve- 
ral hundred ascents. Their longest 
flight was a fraction over 24 miles and 
it was terminated only by their supply 
of gasoline giving out. The flight was 
around a circular racetrack and a speed 
of 39 miles an hour was attained. They 
say the same expenditure of force 


would have driven their machine 50 
miles an hour in а straight line. San- 
tos Dumont has flown a quarter of a 
mile in his aeroplane and is doing his 
utmost to bring itto perfection. Count 
Zeppelin’s trial trip in his new, mone 
ster 400 foot air ship'was a perfect suo- 
cess. It floats by means of a large gas 
bag and for several hours he flew over 
the lake at Zurich, Switzerland, some- 
times skimming the water, sometimes 
ascending 2,000 or 3,000 feet, attain- 
ing a speed of 25 miles an hour and fi- 
nally descending exactly at his start- 
ing point. 

Wright Bros., seroplane occupies 
a place in aerial navigation analagous 
to Fulton’s Clermont in steam. It 
heralds the dawning of a new era in 
the world’s history. Nothing can 
retard it unless, for a time, capitalism, 
realizing that its billions invested in 
railroads and steamships is in danger, 
lays its iron hand upon it, 
, But what does aerial navigation 
mean to the world? It means a com- 
plete social and political revolution in 
all lands and among all nations. . Na- 
tional boundaries will all. disappear in 
less than a century Asit is vigilant 
officials can collect tariffs and soruti- 
nize passports ав goods and people pass 
from country to country, but with air 
ships in successful operation this 
would be impossible. Man is confined 
to a horizontal plane now, then he will 


have added to his area a perpendicu- 
lar extending at least five miles up- 
ward through which he will rush at a 
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speed of one hundred ‘miles an hour 
wherever his fancy takes him and, as 
a result, custom houses, passports and 
stations for the detention and inspec- 
tion of immigrants will soon become 
memories of the past. — 

Wars will cease. Of what avail will 
a 20,000 ton battle ship be when an 
aeroplane with a few 100- pound pack- 
ages of dynamite, or some stronger ex- 
plosive, sails quietly & mile or two 
overhead and gently drops its freight 
where it will be effective. Опе pack- 
age, if it struck the vessel or the wa- 
ter near ít, would send it to the bottom 
instantly. А single aeroplane with a 
dozen or twenty such packages could 
annihilate any army in an hour. If 
the Russian revolutionists had just one, 
capable of carrying a load of a ton, the 
palaces of Peterhof and Tearskoe Selo 
could both be reduced to ruins in a few 
minutes and the Czar buried under 
them so deep he would never be dug 
out. 

‚ Travel will be revolutionized by the 
the aeroplane, It will attain a speed 
of at least 100 miles an hour right from 
the beginning. It will go in a straight 
line, it will have no obstacles such ав 
rivers, mountains, etc., to contend 
with. It will rise above storms or 
shoot through them. and only stop when 
itreaches its destination, ‘hence no 
eaith-bound conveyance can hope to 
compete with ít. It will soon be de- 
veloped until it will have а carrying 
capacity of several tons and it will 
then become available for the trans- 
portation of freight. Then wholesale 
merchants will have fleets of them fill- 
ling the skies and retailers will each 
have one for their own freight busi- 
ness. Their directness in going and 
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coming and their great speed will more 
than balance their smaller'ca: rying ca- 
pacity when compared with freight 
ears. And the merchant will gather 
his stock direct from the differentman - 
ufacturers saving many profits that he 
pays now and giving © his | customers 
greatly reduced prices. 

Instead of many villages and ‘small 
towns scattered over the country there 
will be half a dozen large cities in each 


state ard people living a hundred miles 


from one of them will be nearer town 
in point of time than they now are 
when they live twenty miles out in the 


country. 


Aeroplanes will cost much less than 
automobiles for the materials used in 
their construction will be far less ex- 
pensive. Lightness will be the’ great 
essential, hence very little iron, steel 
or brass will be used inthem., Alumi» 
num will be the maín metal, and Tight 
wood like bamboo and light, ` strong 
cloth the other materials. 

They will increase crime enormously 
if our social system remains unchanged. 
Asit is bank robbers, house break- 
ers and other thieves have а very poor 
chance of escaping after they have 
committed their crime and, knowing 
this, those who are inclined to be erim- 
inals very often restrain themselves. 
But the air is trackless. Gives erim- 
inal with an aeroplane five minutes 
start and even Sherlock Holmes would 
be powerless. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany has perhaps $100,000,000 in gold 
in its bank in New York. Under pres- 
ent conditions it is safe. Even if a 
thief should in some way force a pas- 
sage through the massive walls sur- 
rounding it he could not possibly car- 
ry away enough to justify his taking 
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the chances he would have to take to 
doit. But suppose he had an aero- 
plane with a capacity of five tons 
and carried away gold without in- 
terruption for two hours and then lit- 
erally “vanished in the air.” He could 
seek some “island in a summer sea,” 
it would not matter where, and be а 
gentleman for the rest of his life—if it 
was prolonged for a full century. 
When the asroplane comes into com- 
mon use there is no reason why the 


north pole should not become a very 
popular summer resort. Every nook 
and corner of the world will be quick- 
ly explored, the Klondyke will be as 
accessible as any place on the map, 
and a trip round the world not nearly 
as serious as а trip to New York ia now. 

And men shall fly within а decade at 
most. The aeroplane is a success, the 
world needs it and it will come almost 
before you are aware of it. 


Search for Truth. 


E. R. HUXLEY. 


Me ch. OR When will this plodding world out- 


grow 


"The dogmas of the past, - 
Seek fearlessly the truth to know, 
And dauntless hold it fast? 


"When will they, too, discard the 


myths 


-Of generations gone, 
Who truth with sophistry did twist: ` 
"Till right was seeming wrong? 


"Tis when from myths and legends 


free— . 


Rubbish of long ago— 
"They'll cease to search on withered 


trees 


Where fruit has ceased to grow, 


Why needless trace some foreign, 


field, 


In search of golden grain, 
When home unceasingly doth yield 
The wealth you would obtain? 


Alchemy. е | 


Dr. HENRY WAGNER. 


T WILL hardly be expected that 
anything new can be said on this 
most ancient subject by me. 

It was the Alchemist who first stated 
the problems that still engage Scien- 
tific men regarding God, Nature, Man, 
the search for gold, the elixir of life, 
the Philosopher's stone and the manu- 
facture of precious gems and atones. 
The secret action of medicines prepared 
by those sages of old ull goes to prove 
that they were dealing with the life 
forces of nature under the name of 
** Alohemy."* 

We, of today, deal with the same 
forces in nature under the name of 
"Chemistry." So the Chemist, like 
the Hypnotist, has only renamed his 
subject and enlarged it with his own 
experiences of nature's ever varied as- 
pects of the same universal laws. The 
riddle of the universe is still unsolved; 
therefore, this subject is a living prob- 
lem which is ever new to each genera- 
tion of man as he appears upon the 
stage of human action. 

It would requirea large volume to 
even outline the history of Alchemy 
and the doings of Alchemists. I will, 
therefore, not attempt this at present, 
but confine my remarks toa brief ex- 
position of my views on the subject 
and the best way to obtain a fair un- 
derstanding of Alchemy or “Modern 
Chemistry," as it is called. 

The science of Alchemy hss for its 
object the study of the nature and prop- 
erties of all the materials which enter 


into the composition or structure of the 
Earth, the Sea and the Air, and of the 
various organized or living beings 
which inhabit them. 

Every object, living or dead, organ- 
ic or inorganic, becomes at once the 
study of the Alchemist. Heis then a 
universal scientist, and as such must 
be familiar with all branches of science 
in their general outline and be familiar 
in detail with the spiritual or tife forces 
that bind the universe together in one 
grand organism in which he witnesses 
Deity as Unity. One Law, one Life, 
and One Principle, is the basic founda- 
tion on which he operates to explain to 
himself the forces at work within and 
withc ut nature in her varied aspects of 
life, decay and death, as observed in 
mineral, vegetable and animal crea- 
tons in their infinite gradation from 
the monad to man. 

It becomes apparent then that а com - 
plete knowledge und understanding of 
man reveals to him the universe; 
hence, the Álchemist strives to know 
himself. And this knowledge awakens 
within him consciousness of being. / 
am, Deity is. Гат ёп Deity; conse- 
quently must be a part of this one Life. 

Instead of attempting to prove life 
by deduction, the Alchemist accepts 
life as induction. He may be said to 
express the opposite forces of nature. 
or, in other words, to view nature from 
her inside outwardly, while the Chem- 
ist studies nature from without inward- 
ly. This fact is self-evident and lands 
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both investigators, the Alchemist and 
Chemist, into self. “Know thyself’ 
was the inscription written upon the 
Temple of Isis. 

Our quickest, easiest and best meth- 
od then to study Alchemy is to seek 
the Kingdom of Heaven within and 
thus demonstrate each for him ог her 
self that all else shall be added unto 
them. Intuitive knowledge of nature 
and her mysterious doings can only 
come to us as we relate ourselves to 
her in silence, secretly and sacredly; 
hence, silence is strength. Deity is 
alwave silent in all his ways and works: 
Witness the growth of the vegetable 
and plant, tree and animal, atom by 
atom the transmutation goes on and 
life manifests growth, death and de- 
cay of every form without audible ex- 
pression. The Alchemist oan learn 
from this his greatest. power by assim- 
i atiny to himself, consciously this sa- 
огей silence, which speaks to him in- 
wardly, his relation to truth, as mani- 
fested throughout all creation. 

We may study books, analyze sub- 
stance in allits forms until gray with 
age and we never oan or will'know the 
secrete of life from without. We must 


enter the within and vibrate to the’ 


Fountain of Life, in order to be at one 
with Truth. Banishment of our prej- 
udice or preconception of all our ideas 
of right and wrong, of life and death, 
of heaven and hell, together with the 
issues that naturally grow out from 
them as dually expressed, will make us 
charitable in thought, word, and deed, 
for al! and every oondition of our fel- 
lows. The facte of life areall the Al- 
chemist cares to know, аз in truth he 
sees God manifested in all and through 
all. 
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Charity and silence, then, are pre- 
requisites in the study of Alchemy in 
its deeper and anterior aspects of na- 
ture. ‘* Learn fo know all but keep your- 
selfunknown,’’ isthe sage advice of 
every true Alchemist the world has ev- 
erknown. The silent operations of the 
Alchemist leada mankind generally in- 
to the false belief this Hermit is a use- 
less preduction of nature: hence, he 
has been stigmatized as ''insane, di- 
vinely mad, and foolish." However, 
to him who knows, what matters it, 
what the masses say and think of him. 
His silent bliss. of constant usefulness 
to his fellows compensates ten thous- 
and fold for all the stigma, slights and 
falsehoods hurled against him. . This 
brings & peace of soul he alone can 
know and which the world can never 
give. To think the truth and silently 
project the thought form of health in- 
to our.hitterest foe's mental or. soul 
sphere, ia to do goed for evil. To 
launch forth upon mankind useful jn- 
ventions through the mentality of 
those capable of applying them. Such 
as the use of steam, electricity, mag- 
netism, and telepathy, implies a far 
wider scope of usefulness than falls to 
the king or queen of an empire. Such, 
however, is the lifeof the Alchemist. 
His wisdom shines forth through oth- 
ers outwardly and they get the oredit 
for it here and now, while he will reap 
a just reward hereafter. 

From what I have just said, you per- 
ceive the Alchemist to be a spiritual 
Chemist, as well as & natural one. To 
his consciousness, mind and matter 
are polar opposites of one force or es- 
sence of the one life and his equili- 
brium is such as to make him master 
of both. Hence all Alchemists are 
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true adepts and magicians who are 
constantly aiding God to carry on his 
silent, mysterious functions caled ne- 
ceasity or providence. In other words, 
destiny through human and angelic or 


deific agency. Tobe thus related to 


-life is to live consciously in Deity asan 


immortal part of an immortal whole 
called God or Deity. 


LI 


Ge 
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The Pauper's Deathbed. 


CAROLINE BowLES SOUTHEY. 


Tread softly—bow the head; 
In reverend silence bow—~ 
No passing bell doth toll; 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 


Stranger, however great, 
With lowly reverence bow; 

There’s one in that poor shed 

One by that paltry bed, 
Greater than thou. 


Beneath the beggar’s roof 
Lo! Death doth keep his state; 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 
This palace gate. 
That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread; 
One silent woman stands, 


Lifting with meagre hands 
A dying head. 
No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone; 
А sob suppressed—again 
That short, deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 


Oh! change—oh! wondrous change 
— Burst are the prison bare 
'f'his moment there so low, 
So agonized, and now 
Beyond the stars! 


Oh! change, stupendous Change! 
There lies the soulless clod; 

The sun eternal breaks, 

The new immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God. 


| Gleanings. 


By JEREMIAH. 


Proper thinking will produce proper 
actions, which will make life sweet and 
beautiful. 

Love conquers death and our loved 
ones still watch over us with unchang- 
ing tenderness. А 

Let the sunshine of а pleasant coun- 
tenance peer through the clouds of hu- 
man experiences. 

To live by the best light that falls 


upon your path isto keep pace with / 


the strides of Progress. . 

Do well the little things, and they, 
like tiny steps, will lead ‘you up—to 
heights of greatness. 

Love of Home and Love of Coun- 
try are so closely akin that one is nec- 
essary to the other. 

My Country and my бозуй 1 
shall gladly serve with willing devo- 
tion and determined patience. 

The experiences of this life are but 
causes; and the effect which they have 
upon us we determine. . 

Always think and act properly and 
the law of right will make each thing 
fit its proper place.. 

We are all members of one family 
and ‘аі for each and each forall” will 
make us happy and prosperous. 

Many may furnish you with material 
and suggestions of how to construct, 


but you are the builder. 

Are we masters of thestorm and 
calm, or are we creatures, frail and de- 
pendent, moved by circumstances? 

Live a life of cheer and gladness: 
live in these conditions even if you find 
it necessary. to create them. 

Spiritualism stands for Light, Love 
and Truth, and such qualities will 
make people unselfish and happy. 

Liberty is a flower of rare beauty 
and fragrance, but it must be nourish- 
ed by the devotion of its admirers. 

Patriotism seeks no bloody conflict 
but endeavors to preserve her posses- 
sions with Tolerance and Peace. 

Establish one minimum of effort in 
life; come to some conclusion as to 
how much you do or how much ia done 
through you. 

Each boy and girl builds with 
thought and act a character, which no 
one can change without permission of 
the possessor. 

Be kind to each and every expres- 
sion of life; there is so much in com- 
mon between the kingdoms of Nature 
that all life should be respected. 
‘There is but опе Law,—Love; one 
Justice,—Mercy, and they move up- 
ward and onward. То livein harmo- 
ny with the Law is to unfold the Best. 
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In the Disease Factory. 


Маз. Loga C. LITTLE. . i 


HE shoe manufacturer does not 
ask the Legislature to compel 
people to wear. shoes. , Не re- 

lies for his market upon a natural need. 
. Hence his business is a properly legit- 
imate one. | ЖА 

Not so the disease producer: nobody, 
unless demented, wants disease: cdn- 
sequently in order that the smallpox 
factory shall thrive, it is necessary to 
foree its product upon the people. 
This is done by securing thé enactment 
of compulsory vaccination jaws. 

Though you are not compelled by 
law to use the product of the shoe fac- 
tory, yet the manufacturer will be 
pleased and proud to show his plant 
and explain the methods of manufact- 
ure, ' 

On the other hand, you are forced by 
the State to accept the product of the 
vaccine establishment,—and so have a 
right to be shown every detail in ite 
production,—but it is ‘to incur suspi- 
cion to ask leave, ever so modestly, to 
inspect a vacoine factory. I have just 
tried it twice and know. ` 

“Are you a doctor?” is the first ques- 
tion, and when you confess you are 
not, suspicion deepens and amazing 
displeasure shows itself at your irrev- 
erent curiosity. Your extraordinary 
request is submitted to a series of offi- 
cials of the concern who come and look 
you over and take turns at catechising 
you. If under this fire you can main- 
tain an innocent demeanor, and if you 
appear to be impelled only by idle cu- 


r'ositv, you may be allowed a glimpse 
into the mysteries of disease culture; 
you may see how the poison is secured 
with which a meddlesome government 
afflicta you and yours, 

Finding myself late in Junein the 
nsighborhood of Glenolden near Phil- 
adelphia where are located the ‘‘biolog- 
ical laboratories” of H, K. Mulford & 
Company, with a friend I sought per- 
mission to visit them. We preferred 


‘our request to the workman who in- 


quired what we wanted when we pree 
sented ourselves at what looked like 
the central building. Не ‘would send 
а doctor,” and went out. A young 
mən came in, who in his turn disap- 
pord to send in another doctor, 
Thon a soggy looking individual ap- 
peared who told us we would have to 
get a “pass” at the city office, those 
were the orders and he could not dis- 
obey. “Would it be difficult? What 
will be necessary?” 

“Oh, no; a party of B, & О. dostora 
are coming down Wednesday morning, 
and you сап probably join them.’’ 

My friend thereupon gave up the 
quest, but Tuesday afternoon I pro- 
ceeded to run the gauntlet of scrutiny 
at the down town office. Here an 
alert-looking young woman said I must 
see Mr. White, and Mr. White would 
soon be in from lunch. WasI a doc- 
tor? 

It appears to be incomprehensible to 
these people why ‘һе laity” should 
take any interest іп a thing which “е 
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profession" has decided is good for us 
-—o0n the supposition probably that we 
can't help ourselves, since the profess- 
ion is in the saddle. 

Mr. White,*a suave and immaculate 
gentieman soon came in. After being 
informed aside of my desire and qual- 
fications he entered into conversation 
tò extend his knowledge. Finally to 
the western epinster who wished to add 
Mulford’s renowned “farm” to her list 
of Philadelphia “sights,” and who waa 
about to leave the oity, he said, 

‘Morning is not a very good time to 
visit the place?’ This perhaps be- 


cause the next morning seemed to be' 


contemplated, and was the only time 
left. 

**ButI understand a party of railway 

. Surgeons аге going through the place 
tomorrow morning. Will it cause any 
inconvenience to add one to the par- 
ty?’ 

“Oh, perhaps there is; I believe that 
is Mr. Brown's party. I will call him.” 

Mr. Brown came—he has the hand- 
writing of smallpox in his face. No 
good reason seemed to offer for re- 
fusing my request, I was invited to 
join the party. - 

The next morning on the train I was 
introduced to the young woman from 
the city office who had been consid- 
erately detailed to save me from get- 
ting lonely. It was quite wonderful 
her interest in my travels and ante- 
eedents, and her joy over this chance 
to visit the laboratories was quite 
tcuching to see. She had been with 
te Mulfords for l'fteen years and this 
was the fiot opportunity she had had 
to really see thinzs there. How hap- 
py it made me to ba the means of grat- 
ifying this yearning of years. 
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The half-dozen or so of substantial 
and attractive buildings are scattered 
overa rolling part-like expanse of 
grass with occasional shade trees and 
shrubbery. „Оч guide called atten- 
tion to the picnic grounds where the 
Mulford employecs—by the way they 
are several hundred all . told—have 
their annual outing. Strange place, 
indeed, to make merry aud eat апа. 
drink! A cemetery would be more - 
cheerful, once you are in tLe seoret of 
the place. i І 

The morning was hot and there were - 
some twenty-five visitors to gather in 
each room and witness the ceremonies 
in an atmosphere which must be kept. 
free from the dangerous germ-laden 
outer air. Add to the number the 
priests, priestesses and sacrificed vic- 
tims, and it will be seen that the erpe” 
rience was & trying one. 

The first room we were taken into 
was wet and steamy and dead-emeliing- 
as well as hot. Tightly closed win: 
dows shut out germs, but one. shud- 
dered to think of the fate of the my-. 
riads that came in with the twenty-five 
visitors, —in that dead air. 

In the middle of the room was a ta- 
ble, and on the table а calf bound and 
lying on its back, its head—all but the 
nostrile—swathed in a bandage. Its 
legs were wide apart and (T э) tied 
in that position. 

On the far side of the table ‘ised the 
white-robed priest and priestess; he, 
tall, cadaverous, with iron-grey side 
whiskers suggestive of germ preserves; 
she, short and plump but with dark 
circles under her eyes. Both looked 
unhealthy: where germs don’t thrive 


-it is evident human beings cannot. A 


profound solemnity prevailed. The 
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calf lay quite stil, and I wondered 
what it was thinking, and how long it 
had struggled before it gave itup ава 
bad job 

The cadaverous ghost began his 
lesture, of which I forbere to take 


notes lest. I-be eastinto outer air. "The. 


first statement that made a lasting im- 
pression was, that the: calf, was dead. 
I felt better when I found the one inno- 
cent and. unoffendimg being present 


was beyond suffering. The doctor did ` 


not state whether it was : (ће air that 


killed the calf, ог the vaccination. He: 
said, however, that it was their custom: 


to ЕШ their calves: it saved suffering: 
to the calf. 
son they should be шш before PERSE 
vaccinated, 


"The oalt'a pairan dies. up „part: 


way were covered with long, olose-ly- 
ing ridges, and between the legs were 
several criss-cross patterns executed 
with precision and hinting at tha nos-: 
sibility of some esthetic idea being 
mixed up with the medical hocus-po - 
cus. On the unscarified spaces were 
scattered occasional small sores—pus-. 
tules. The ridges and the criss-eross, 
the dootor informed us, were produced 
by very light scarifying and then rut- 
bing in the vaccine. . Nobody asked 
what it waa they rubbed: іп. In fact 
almost no questions were asked by any 
of the doctors and the: Western spin- 
ster. with difficulty forebore. 

Sucking calves are employed so aa 
to keep them.on milk and avoid the 
hayMacillus. They are kept ‘Чп quar- 
antine” two days, we were told; shaved, 
w 5 'mierilined" and vaccinated 
on Tuesday; killed on Friday, “апа we 
olegh up on Saturday,” said the doc- 

r. . Vesicles are not supposed to form, 


Ifthis werethe true rea- ` 


just inflamed ridges. Then the doctor 
showed how they gather the vaccine. 
It is quite simple: a steel scraper, like 
a miniature road scraper nly more 
hollow, has a handle to it, and in the 
hand of Dr. Elgin, with a rasping 


‘sound that would have heen terrible 
-had the баі been alive, it scraped from 
‘the ridgy surface a whitish. substance 
. looking something like soft cheese, but 
-which was as the doctor said largely : 


composed of epithelial cells.. He apol- 
ogized for the term. “lymph” as ap- 
plied to thia substance, and said it was 


, much better than the contents of vesi- 


cles such.as formerly used. | 


Asthe priest scraped up ве: prés | 
: cious stuff, his female assistant with a 


knife emptied it into a very ашай earth- 


-en vessel. which resembled an ointment . | 


jar or salve box. When one was full 


it was set on a shelf and another was . 


taken and filled. 
The calf in question was the only 
one about the place, dead ог alive 


еу had just closed up for a month, 


summer not being the best time to 
make vaccine, but they would be 
obliged to make it in August. again to 
supply the fall demand, since. people 
were not yet educated to vaccinate (as. 


they should) in the spring. 


Then we were taken to a glass. door 


through which we gazed—two or three- 


ata time—at another white-gowned 
priestess, hermetically sealed up and 
grinding the sacred epithelial cells 
through a triturating machine. which 
also mixed in the glycerine Here was 
where the transformation occurred 
converting diseased calf epidermis in- 
to **pure" glycerinated lymph. It was 
а triumph—of imagination, and de» 
served to be preserved—as it .waa—in 
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в glass oase. 

From here we went into an attic, in 
the same temple where other females, 
like Llue-and-white-ginghamed nurses, 
put the glorified and glycerinated into 
the tiny individual tubes, each of 
which is destined to infect one human 
being with enough disense to make 
him fit to mingle with Twentieth Céntu- 


ry society. 
There are three ways in which the 


disease is put up--the old fashioned 


dry point, the capillary tube, and the 
sealed tube. · I do rot recall which was 
considered most valuable. 
ford’s all are dóubtless good enough. 

We were taken tothe place where 
the glass anti-toxin syringes are made; 
to the anti-toxin stables, to the anti- 
toxin laboratory, and finally to the 
place where the horses are bled, and 
where we witnessed the operation up- 
on а big fellow who had been first 
drenched with an antiseptic bath. 

He stood in a sort of iron frame so 
that he could not kick or escape. A 
man took a sharp steel instrument and 
punched it into the animal’s jugular 
vein, which caused him to cringe, and 
then the blood flowed into a glass jar 


, thrbugh some kind of tube placed over 


the wound. 

But the stable full of sick horses, 
fifty or sixty in number, some weakly 
tottering in their stalls, aH suffering 
from the disease which had been in- 
flicted upon them by these inhuman 
and depraved disense-mongers—great 
noble looking horses, or wrecks of 
horses, because the larger the horse 
the more blood he can give up—all this 
was enough to wring the heart ofa 
horse-lover. You could not fail to be 
oppressed with the atmosphere of the 
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place. Disease, disease everywhere, 
and the silent suffering of the patient 
brutes, and the shallow, calloused 
wretches who are tormenting them--it 
is beyond the power of my pen n de- 
piet. 

I recalled the impatient im 


' of a friend who is wont to say “I am 


sometimes sorry I was born a тап!” 
_After describing the horses, itis de- 
ascending to wretched triviality to dis- 
cus the preparation of the ‘anti-toxin. 
The process was corredtly given in i the 


: June Liberator. - 


In veal broth the diphtheria culture 
is made, and the toxin taken therefrom 
—with tri-cresol added—is injected in- 
to the horse.: This is repeated until 
the horse is believed to have developed 
a serum of sufficient anti-toxic power; 
then he is bled; һе blood is'allowed 
to stand, when the red corpuscles ‘set- 


tle and'the serum can be potiredtoff; 
'thisis" the anti-toxin' which: is itself 


treated with tricresol before being 
placed on the market, t 

Another chapter in its preparation is 
the testing of it upon guinea pigs, in 
which these pocr little creatures are 
tortured by the score. : 

The horses frequently die—usually, 
at Mulford's I am told; the guinea- 
pigs of course are kept and experi- 
mented with until they dié. 

All this to manufacture а poison that 
‘cures’? people of diphteria, and in 
many cases kills them at the same 
time or soon afterward. They have 
the satisfaction, however, of dying 
cured, and of being cured in the regu- 
lar way. 

Anti-toxin is & worse than worthless 
humbug. Ithas been exposed here 
before, and also the manner in which 
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anti-toxin statistics are manufactured. 
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erage medical charlatan still reaps a 


tt is а disowned and discredited thing golden harvest from the credulous and 


in high medical circles, though the av- 


ignorant by means of it. 


Census Facts. . 


“ According to the census 051900," 
said the man, who looked. prosperous, 
“there are 16,239,707 families in the 
United States living in 14,474,777 
dwellings, which shows that in some 
sections. оѓ the country there are a 
good many more than one family to & 
dweling, as іп some of the crowded 
cities, where the poor are packed like 
chickens in а coop., There are 6,920,- 
148 families living in their own homes, 
but.there are mortgages on 2,180,229 
of these, the others being free. Near- 
ly eight and one half million families 
live in rented homes. Of those own- 
ing their own homes over five millions 
are native whites, and 372,444 are ne 
groes. Over 48,000 Indians have 
homes of their own, and 2,274 Chinese 
and- Japanese. The average size 
of the families ie 4.7 persons. The 
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density of the population is 25.6 рег- 
sons to the square mile, with the 
greatest density in the District of Co- 
lumbia, where it is 4,645.3, and the 
least in Alaska. where itis only one- 
tenth of one person to the square mile, 
or one person to every ten square miles. 
Of the stated Rhode Island is the most 
densely populated, with 407 persons to 
the square mile; Massachusetts is 
next with 348.9; New Jersey third, 
with 250.3; Connecticut fourth, with 
187.5,and Nevada last, with .4ofa 
person to each square mile. If the 
wnole country were as densely popu- 
lated as the District of Columbia, our 
population would be about thirteen bil- 
lions of people, or about eight times 
the population of the whole worki now." 

Appeal to Reason. 


| Patronage, Thé Basis of Credit. 


JOHNEY H. BEARRUP. 


EN years ago one would havebeen 
considered crazy to have even 
talked about uniting the cotton 

and wool growing industries. Yet on 
January 19th, at Salt Lake the Wool 
Growers passed a resolution of fellow- 
ship to the Farmers Union, and pledged 
their support tothem in Co-operative 
Manufactuiing. And at Atlanta, Ga., 
on the 23d of the same month the Na- 
tional Union reciprocated and advised 
their Executive Committee to take steps 
to bring their membership irto owner- 
ship of its stock. So we say the end 
of paying toll has begun, and soon the 
producers will be getting more nearly 
the product of their labor. 

A few years ago we would not have 
known how to successfully do this, but 
higher education and a desire for jus- 
tice led the way. The corporations 
have been the meansof education, and 
made it possible, by the fact of the use 
of great machines. It’s not long since 
a man owned and operated a business 
because he was a master of that trade 
but now there is hardly one article 
that is made, entirely by one person. 
One person only makes a part, and 
people work collectively and the bus- 
ineas is owned by the number of per- 
sons holding certificates of stock that 
are ап evidence of that ownership, 
So these owners elect a board of di- 
rectors who hirea manager, who in 
turn hires experts in their different 
lines, as this is a day of specialties. 
So a person may practically and most 


profitably own stock in a number of 
industries in which he is unacquainted, 
giving no time to their management, 


_but is engaged i: some other purauit 


with which he is familiar. 
The producer, the consumer and: the 
wage worker have finally awakened to 


the fact that it’s the ownership of great 


machines that has concentrated great 
wealth into a few hands, as instanced 
by the fact that while the producer of 
raw wool only gets a few pounds of 
wool (and that adulterated) as a prod- 
uct of & machine in a suit of clothes. 
In other words he can only buy back 
ordinarily about 1 per cent of what he 
produces, and there have been in- 
stances where he could only buy 2 per 
cent where he has given 90 to 98 per 
cent toll. This being proportionately. 
true of all raw materials is it any won- 
der we have commenced the end of 
toll paying by co-operative ownership . 
of these machines, which is much 
more practical from the fact of our be- 
ing patrons as well as owners. There- 
fore making it possible to have a use 
of credit that we have furnished the 
other fellow, free to him, without our- 
selves getting any benefit, as we have 
made his credit good by our patronage 
of him. | 
To make it more plain, John Jones, 
or the John Jones Mercantile Company. 
show that they have 10,000 people for 
eustomers who will buy from them 
$100 worth each, making а one hun- | 
dred thousand dollar business. Don't 
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you see that the wholesaler will sell 
him his goods on three, maybe six, 


months time; and that at the end of 


that time Mr. Banker will loan him the - 
: money to take upthe balance of what 
So you see it was your 


he may owe. 
patronage of $100 each that created 
his erédit, and from which you derived 
no benefit. “Now you will by со-оре- 
rating establish a credit from which 
you will. derive’ the profit yourself. 


This is a scientific use of credit instead .. 
It’s giving to the. 


of the abuse of it. 
consumer the benefit that he should 
have, and that arises from te simple 
faot of patronage. 

Now, we have decided to loan our 
oredit to our own company in the form 
of our notes for the amount necessary 
to supply ourselves with necessities. 
And we find the amount about half as 
much when we co-operatively own the 
machines at the source of the supply of 
the raw materials, and deliver direct to 
ourselves. We find the amount to be 


850. Butsothatthere can never be 


any indebtedness againstthe machines 
(we only use the credit to buy raw ma- 
terials, and give warehouse receipts 
on it, which of itself makes an excellent 
credit, besides our members’ notes) we 
рау in $10 of this amount in cash at 
one time; or wè pay in $5, or $1 at the 
time we give sur note, and рау $1 а 
month until the $10 is all paid in. 

We use the intiative and referendum, 
elect our board of directors who hire 
manager arid operatives, the same as 
any up to date, business corporation 
does, and do the business for ourselves 
to suit ourselves. We will let the prof- 
its accumulate until those notes are 
paid off (that i is, on the stock for which 
note is given,) adding to our compa- 


, holders. 


ny's cash capital until it reaches $50 
per capita ((ћоче having paid cash for 
their shares will of course get their 
dividends in cash) making of our com- 
pany one of the strongest in the Uni- 
ted States; all under one management 


“and it possible to take up any line that 


v.e find practical and to our benefit; 
keeping our forces solid and not scat- 
ered into a number of little companies 
that the enemy may attack and whip 
out one at a time. 

Now comrades, any ordinary corpor- 


ation issues tc its promoters a large 


block of stock, they then turn this 
stoc: over to an underwriting concern, 
who vet in some instances as much as 
50% for selling the stock (called float- 
ing.). The insurance companies pay 
enormous. commissiona to district 
agents, commissions to looal agents, 
and it all has to be paid by the policy 
Of course it is right for those 
people to be paid for their time, espes- 
ially when people will not do these 
things for themselves, and' they will 
not until they are organized like the 
union is. Thenthey are prepared to 
save themselves this enormous ex- 
pense. 

So the best way is for each local to 
take this up and let. every member bə- 
come an owner of these machines. 

Let us, as true union men. not use 
the old skin methods, but do this as 
brothers indeed should eee Saon 
other, 

You know the National convention 
would not advise this if they were not 
positive it would be of great value to 
every member. А{ the next meeting 
o* your looal find how many members 
you have, send in for the number of — 
notes you wantand we willsend them 
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at once. 

You will find this oneof the means 
Ф securing new members to your lo- 
cal, and if you want to select а mem- 
berfrom your local to solicit for Co- 
operative Manufacturing on a commis- 
sion (if vou prefer to do it that way) 
send his name and wé will supply him. 

Whatever you do. do it now, for now 
- ig the time for action. We will now 
have to put up the sample from which 
you will make your selection after be- 
coming a member. ‘You will then 
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place your order for fall delivery; 
these will all be listed, suits of clothes, 
blankets and underwear. and we will 
then know just how much. wool 40 buy. 

It will be bought and' made into, the 
things you have ordered. sọ ‘that you 


‘will not be disappointed. ..; Nothing 


will be made exvepting we һауе orders 
in our hands, s. this must all be done 
inthe next three months. We should 
have your application and subscription 
in the next thirty deys. 


BOOK RF VIEW. 


THE STRANGE: АБ OF AHRINZIMAN. 
Man has «ver striven to lift the black, 
mysterious veil that hangs between mor. 
tality and immortality, Instinotively 
or intuitively he realizes that earth- 
life, his first conscious existence in his 
upward career in the great cycle of ne- 
ceasity, is only a preparation for some 
higher, infinitely grander plane of life 
and he cannot, will not, stifle his long- 
ings to learn of. that higher plane. As 
this knowledge is not ‘‘forbidden fruit,” 
provided he comply with the condi- 
tions necessary to obtain it, it some- 
times happens that some spirit that has 
“climbed far up the heights of life” in 
the spirit world returns, and for & brief 


time. controla tbe brain of some more. 


tal and through hislips or pen gives 


us word pictures of life іп the higher 


spheres. And oftentimes the spirit 
does not stop at this ^it -hows how the 
life we live day by da. :terally lays 


up treasures for not s hiraer 
spheres or prepares he t way by 
which our souls sh. d to the 


lower ones. 3 | 

Such a spirit was Ahrinziman whose 
life is told by himself in the book we 
name us the title of this review ‘The 
Strange Story of Ahrinziman" is one 
ofthe very best of the many books 


' that have emanated from minds m oth- 


er planes of life Its hero was a Per-- 
sian prince and. for a brief period, ru- 
ler of his nation. Then, 2,800 years 
ago, he fell by the swords of the sol- 
diers of another claimant of the throne. 
From his father, Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, he had inherited the kingly 
stature, the imperious, powerful will 
and, alas, the royal vices and passions. 
From his mother, a Greek slave, he! 
inherited rare spiritual gifts, especial-' ' 
ly clairvoyance and the power of lesv-- 
ing his body and journeying ‘inta  thé' 
astral world. -From her he also inher-- 
ited a germ of true nobility of oharao- 
ter the sprang into life, blossomed and 
bore rich fruit centuries after he awoke 
to life on the astral plane. 

His life, as he recounts its chapters, 


* 


` bearing the above title. 
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shovs, as vividly as words can show, 


how we live not for time but eternity. 


How if our deeds have been evil, if we 
have lived only for selfish purposes, if 
we have strove only for our own hap- 
piness regardless of others, if we have 
wrecked the lives and happiness of 


-others in order to bring a few brief 


moments of imagined jov to our own, 
we have but accumulated a debt that 
we must pay to the uttermost farthing 
before one gleam of sunshine can reach 
us in the life beyond. 

It shows that the only thing worth 
while, in time or eternity, ів the devel- 
opment of the highest qualities of true 
Altrurianism and then exercising them, 

The book is an encyolopedia of 
things spiritual and is well worth the 
careful perusal of everyone. 
not read it without being benefitted, 
without feeling away down ‘in your 
soul a desire to lead a grander, higher 
life. And when you have finished it 
you will feel that you have had as 
elear в view of life оп both the lower 
and higher planes beyond the material 
as one of earth сап have. Buy it and 
read it again and again and pfofit by 
its mighty lessons. For sale by 
 TuE PROGRESSIVE THINKER, 

40 Loomis Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
_ өөө 

THe CRIMES OF THE.CowPox Rina 
The biggest little book that has come 
to our table in a long time is the one 
Itis by Lora 
C, Little, editor of THE LIBERATOR, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Iiis simply 
a-brief history of 336 cases of vaccina- 
tion in the United States during the 
past four and one half years that have 
resulted in the death or permanent dis- 
abling of the victim. In addition it 


- equally clear. 


"Youocan-: 
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contains much other well written meat- 
ter on the subject Mrs. Little's only 
child was murdered by а vaccinator 


` some years ago and she із fighting as 


only a wronged woman and mother 
can fight, to awaken the nation to the 
awfulness of the crime of vaccination. 
No one can believe that vaccination 
is anything but a curse’ after reading 
her book. Thatit is valueless as а 
preventative of &mall-pox she makes 
"- (61902 there were nu- 
merous cages of emall-pox in Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, and the medical rec- 
ords state that but two or three among 
the number had been vaccinated. Mrs. 
Little hunted up 65 cases and. obtained 
their sworn testimony and 42 swore 
they had been vaccinated. In 1903 


‘there were many cases in St. Paul and 
she ran down 50 of them and 35 swore 
“they had been vaccinated, ten of them 


twice and one of them three times. If 
this proves anything it proves vaccina- 
tion is а fraud. The book should be 
read by every one.. Price only 10 
cents. Address, The Liberator Pub- 
lishing Company, ике Minné- 
sota. 
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Believers in Astrology, the Science 
of the Stars, will find much to interest 
them in THE PLANETARY DAILY GUIDE 
for 1907, just issued by the Portland 
School of Astrology, 266 Clay Street, 
Portland, Oregon. It is what ita name 
implies, a guide to enable one to shape 
his or her life so as to get the greatest 
benefit of the forces exerted by the 
planets of our solar system. Price 50 
cents, address as above. 


Query, Department. 


All communications ae Department should be addressed to Dr. Henry Wag- i 
be ; ner, Tas, м", Denver, Colorado. : |. 


d. c Dass. The Swagliga, or. 


Mystic’ Cross, i is. not only. a `вушЬо] of 
the Siün'& áppareht motion. from left 
to right; but it is. the fundamental, or 
" root idéa, of the terminati n, of the 
| sóüP'8 footney, апа also ора le lastsign. 
of the Zodiacal twelve, Pisces, or the. 
Fishes, '' 

"This sign was the symbol adopted by 
Fo, in the confines of Thibet, and was 
eventually introduced; 2,904 years ago 
throughout the ‘broad dominions of the 

. vaát empine.of China, under ` the title 
.of the Tao Tse. Not only this emblem, 
.but.its ancient Order as well, has ever 
since existed, ауе; апа still continues 
to exist, throughout India, China апа 
Ceylon. 


J.R.F.—CuicaGo. The Symbol up- 
on “Тһе Light of Egypt" is complex. 
It is the sign of Spiritual Initiation and 
means literally, “I have pierced the il- 
lusions of matter; I am conscious that 
I am divine". The seven stars are the 
seven principles of nature. The Ser- 
pentisobjective phenomena. The Ar- 


row piercing it is the human soul, con- E 


scious of its origin, power and destiny: ` 


Rev. О. A. R.—UraH. Let us not 
seek to explain everything; and when 
t! e explanation fails us let us net cast 
the anathema of ignorance upon truths 
which escape us; let us wait until the 
light is given us, or exhausted ; instead 
of denying, let us seek it; itis behind 
or before us. The Magic Rod belongs 
to all, but it has to be found. Neither 
Moses, Jacob, Zoroaster, Pythagoras. 


, equator and vice versa, а 


Bi Paul nor St. John, nor the most ob- 
“Boure, nor the most signal prophets of 
God, were superior to what you. may 
be. Only they have faith in the super- 
natural world, that faith whith is a 


‚ gift of God, and which human science 


_ does not teach. There are Sciences of 


. . Matter. and there are Sciences of Spir- 


ait. 


= Mrs. B. F. —Los ANGELES, . CALI- 


FORNIA. The Deluge. ‘At the close of 
each great cycle, the polar and equa- 
| ‘torial climates change places, the for- 
mer moving gradually towards the 
and this ex- 
shange of olimates is constantly atten- 
ded by earthquakes and other cosmi- 
calcataclysms. The beds of the ocean 
are thus displaced, when a semi-uni- 
-versal deluge is the result, and, as pop- 
ular tradition taught, at these two al- 
ternate periods, the world was in turn 
burned by fire and deluged by water. 
Atlantis—the submerged Continent 
—ів no fable. It was inhabited, a£ fhe 
time of ita submersion, chiefly by fhe 
fourth race of men; its destruction also 
“exterminated the last surviving rem- 
nants of the copper age, who had in- 
herited the wisdom of the second race. 
mystically termed the people of the sil- 
ver age. Modern civilized nations, ex- 
cept in & few individual instances, be- 
long to the fifth race which is now rap- 
idly drawing to a close, and the fore- 
runners of the next higher, or sixth 
race, are beginning to spring up in va- 
rious parts of the world, and like shin- 
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MAGAZINES WORTH READING. 


tor. 81 a year. 


Tae SEARCHLIGHT, monthly, devoted 
Ло Rational ethics. - 


Published at Wa- 
co, Texas, by J. D, Shaw. 10 cents 
per copy, $1 & year. : 


Tue BALANCE, an able exponent of 


. New Psychology, Monastic Philosophy 


and Advanced Thought. Published at 
1,700 Welton Street, Denver, Colo., by 
the Balance Publishing Company. 5 
cents а copy, 50 cents a year. ` 


THE SWASTICA, a magazine of Tri- 
umph, an exponent of New Thought. 
Dr. J. Alexander Mclvor Tyndall pub- 
lisher, 1742-48, Stout Street, Denuer, 
Colo. Single copies 10 cents, $1 а 
year | | - 


LITTLE JOURNEYS, published by El- 


‚ bert Hubbard at East Aurora, N. Y. 


Single copies 25 cents, $3 per year. 


NEW YORK MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES, 
& cheer up magazine is published at 


* 


649, W. 43d street, New York city, hy 


` the Magazine of Mysteries Ass'n. $1 


per year. 

WILSHIRE'8, an able exponent of So- 
cialism is published st 200 William 
Street, New York City by Gaylord 
Wilshire. Single copies 5 cents, 50 
cents a year. ^ — — 1 
`Нкєітн TaLE, monthly, devoted to 
the prevention and curing of dísease. 
Published at Rock Island, Illinois. 


THE SUNFLOWER, а weekly paper 
published at Lily DaleN. Y., is an 
able exponent of Spiritualism and 
worth five times the subscription price 
to any Spiritualist. $4 a year. 

THE PROGRESSIVE THINKER, a weekly 
parer, the oldest and best known joure 
nal of religious reform in the country 
and the official organ. of. the N. 8. A. 
$12 year. Ј. R. Francis. publisher, 
40.Loomis Street, Chicago, THinoia. 
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and 


‚74 е Sou theast 


The beat and shoriest route to 
these points ie тін the 


‘Ce lorado 
& Southern 


and connections. The great 

highway betwoon Colorado 

m ‘Texas. We have espec- 
y 


Low 
Grcurston R ates 


to all winter tourist points. 
Let us tell you about the rates 
and send you some handsome 
illustrated literature covering 
these fascinating trips. 


7 ф, Fisher, 
General Passenger Agent 
Denver, Colo. 
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«FOSTER IMMIGRATION AGENCY... 
WALLIS, TEXAS. 


Farm lands in the famous Black Land Belt of the Texas Coast 
Country. Corn, Cotton, Rice, Oata, Potatoes, and Hay. Great oppor- 
tunities, Address. 


K. Hillyer, Pres. 


= Wallis, Texas. 


Real Estate & Immigration Agent Concerning Texas lands along the Santa 
Write me for list of bargains `` Fe Route, address, 


GARRETT A. DOBBIN, 
Tampico, * * illinois | General Colonization Agent, Galveston, Tex. 
АД 
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JAMES STURM 1 For Accurate Information 
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FORMA COLONY г" 
In the great West Texas Country. 
Some elegant propositions. Write for Colorado gola mines. Accurate re 
alge wars | furnished on any mining pro Чоп, 


S H. COOK Те ressonab) 
412 HOXIE BUD. FT. WORTH, TEX "mS califerala Gold Mines fer sale. 
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KANSAS WHEAT LANDS 


We can give you bargains that are bar- * 
gains, “Nut sed." 


Young & Gies, — Great Bend, Kansas 1 


THE CROWN INVESTMENT CO. 


304 Charles Block, Denver, Colorado. 


: Real Estate bought, sold and exchanged. Choice mining investments, Loans, Titles 


1267 PEARL ST., DENVER, COLO 


MINING ENGINEER 
Mines examined. Terms Reasonable 


0000007000 vesevesetersreeseoro O 


ёзвадвзав: вагта» у 


examined. Mines examined and reliable reporta made by our own expert. Property sold 
on easy payments. 


Phone, Black 772. H. J. HENDRICKS, Sec’y. 
——— Н 
^. When writing to advertisers, p writing to advertisers, please m mention “The Mountain Pine.” 
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UPPER CANON, Green Mountain Falls Colo. 


Thoughts from Novalis. 


Born 1772, PASSED on 1801. 
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Character is will, fully cultivated. 


Ifa шап allat once truly believe 
that he is moral, he will become so. 


The moral sentiment is the sentiment 
of absolute creative power, of product- 
ive liberty, of infinite personality, of 
the microcosm, of the real ксы 
within us. . - 


At heart every man lives in his will. 
A firm resolution is the means of uni- 
versal appeasement (or calmness). 


‘Blame nothing human. Allis good, 


though not good throughout, nor al- 


ways, nor for all. 


Are all mankind necessarily men? 


One can have other beings than men 
under human form. 


We are more closely linked with the 
invisible than with the visible. 


Nothing is more accessible to the 
spirit thau the infinite. 


We are near to awakening when we 
dream that we dream. 


(To know) the future is not for the 
sick. The gaze of a well man can 
alone, with hardihood, lose itself in 
these marvelous paths. 


God.is a mixed conception, born of 
the union of all the soul-powers by 
means of a moral revelation. 


It is essential to seek God among 
mankind. 
human thoughts ard sensations that 
the heavenly spirit most clearly mani- 


Itisin human events, in 


feats itself. 


Where there are no Gods, there spec- 
tres reign. 


For God there is no devil; but for us 
there is а chimera, unhappily very 
active. 


The idea of the micrgposm ie the 
supreme idea for mankind. We are, 
apparently, cosmometers. 


There is but one temple in the world 
and that is the human body. Nothing 
is more sacred than this sublime form. 
To incline one's self before man ів to 
render homage to this revelation in 
the flesh. | 


Each malady is a musical problem; 
and the cure a musical solution. The 
shorter and more complete the solution 
the greater the musical talent of the 
physician: E^ 


Prayer is, in religion, that which 
thought is, in philosophy. To pray is 
to be religious; preaching ought to be 
aprayer. The religious sense prays 
as the organ of thought thinks. 


A certain amount of solitude seems 
imperative to the development of the 
higher senses; and that is why it is in- 
evitable that too extended an inter- 
course with munkind stifles the sacred 
germs; and that the Gods are driven 
away, for they flee the tumult of inat- 
tentive assemblies and the discussion 
of insignificant things. 


The renunciation of self is the source 
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of all humility, as it is the base of all 
true elevation. 


Love is the final end of universal 
history. The amen of the universe. 


The intoxication of the senses is, to 
love, what sleep is, to life. 


Every unjust action, every senti- 
ment that is ignoble, is an infidelity to 
love, an adultery. 


Love is the real supreme, the prin- 
ciple. All stories wherein true love 
appears are symbolic tales of magical 
events. 


We must support sufferings for the 
reason that we inflict them upon our- 
selves, and that we only suffer in the 
degree to which we co-operate with 
our sufferings. 


The flower is the symbol of the mys- 
tery of our spirit. 

When you percieve a giant consider 
first the position of the sun, and ob- 
serve if the giant is not but the shadow 
of a pigmy. 

When our intelligence and our uni- 
verse harmonize, we are like unto God. 


The supreme task of culture is to 
grasp the transcendental "T," to be 
really the ‘I’? of our “I.” It is much 
less surprising that we fail to possess 
the knowledge and full cognizance of 
others, Without complete knowledge 
of ourselves we can never learn truly 
to understand others. 


The more illimitable and complex 
becomes the horizon of the conscious- 
ness, the more mere individual grand- 
eur vanishes and the more notably the 
spiritual grandeur of man increases 
and manifests. Susceptibility of lim- 
itation augments with the absence of 
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limits. Liberty increases with the de^ 
velopment and facility of thougtt. 
Methods become more diverse, and the 
thinker'is able to take advantage of 
everything. 

Our consciousness proves our re- ` 
lation, our enchainment, with another 
world—the possibility of a transition— 
ап interior, independent power, and а 
state outeideof ordinary individualism. 


Wishes and desires are wings. There 
&re desires and wishes so slenderly in 
relation with terrestial existence that, 
with certitude, we can postulate for 
them a life where they will become 
powerful pinions, an element which 
will upbear and support them, and is- 
lands upon which they can alight. 


Man has ever imprinted a symboli- 
cal philosophy of being upon his works 
and actions. He announces himself 
in his gospel of nature; he is the mes- 
siah of nature. 


'The more he learns how tolive, not 
in moments but in years, etc., the no- 
bler man becomes. Disquietude, the 
little preoccupations of the spirit trans- 
form themselves into a vast, tranquil 
апа ample activity whioh embraces а 
great number of thinga; and а beauti- 
ful patience appears. Religion and 
morality—those two ramparts of our 
beings—more and more solidly associ- 
ate their seats. Each effliction of na- 
ture calls us to a loftier land, a nature 
higher and close at hand. 


Our lips are very often analogous 
with the two fire-spirits of Goethe’s tale 
The eyes are the higher sisters of the 
lips, they open and close upon a grotto 
holier than the mouth. The ears are 
the serpent which swallows with avid- 
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ity that which the fire-spirita let fall. 

Allis naturally eternal. Mortality 
and instability are privileges of supe- 
rior natures, Eternity is the sign 
(sit venia verbis) of non- spiritual be- 
ings. Completion is the synthesis of 
the eternal and the temporal. 


The seat of the soul ia where the in- 
-terior and external worlds touch each 
other. ‘Where they  interpenetrate 
each other, there it (the.soul) will be 


found at each point of the penetration. . 


' * Pain and anguish mark the dream- 


“ing elements of the ‘soul. 


Corporal 
pleasure &nd pain are products of 
dream; the soul is but partially awake; 
there where it dreams, as for example 


' in the organs not subjected to the will 


Н 


(which, from а certain point of view, - 


comprehends tlie whole body) it expe- 
riences pleasure and pain. Pain and 


the stimule of pleasure are sensations : 


"of the soul enchained. 


‘ compel them to act at will, 


If our bodies are nothing but а com- 
mon central action of our senses, if we 
ате masters of our senses, if we can 
can oen- 
tralize them, then it only depends up- 


on ourselves to evolve the body we de- 
` sire. 


If our senses are but modifica- 
tions of the organ of thought, ofthe 
absolute element, then, by dominating 
this element we can likewise modify 
and direct our senses at our own good 
pleasure. . 
painter has already the eye under his 
control, the musician the ear, the poet 
the imagination, the organ of expres- 
sion and the sensations (or, better still, 

he has in his power a great number of 
organs the action of which he re-unites 
in the organ of expression). The phi- 
losopher has an absolute organ: he 


To a certain extent, the - 
ter. 
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uses them (the senses) at will and by 
them represents the spiritual worlds to 
himself. Genius is only spirit applied 
to the aotive uses of the organs. Up 
to the present we have had but partic- 
ular genius: itis imperative that the 
spirit should become total genius. 


In the same manner that we trans- 
form into words the motions of the or- 
gan of thought, that we express’ then. 
by gesture, that we imprint them upon 
our acts, in the same manner’ that we 
move and etop at will, that we coordi- 
nate and separate our movements; so 
also it is essential that we should learn 
tó arrest, re-integrate and aeparate the 
interior organs of our body. Out en- 
tire body can be absolutely put into 
motion by the spirit. The effects of 
fear, terror, sadness, envy, wrath, 
shame, joy, fancy, etc., are adequate 
indications. There are, moreover, auf. 
ficient examples óf mén who have ac- 
quired an arbitrary power over certain 


` parts of their bodies, habitually 'ab- 


stracted by will Every man will then 
be his own physician, and be able to 
exactly feel his body. Man, then. for 
the first time truly independent of Na- 
ture, will perhaps be able to compel 
the reappearance of а lost member, to 
kill himself at will, and also to obtain 
authentic explanations of the’ body, 
soul, universe, life, death, .and · the 
world of spirits. It will then probably 
depend upon himselfto animate mat- 
He will oblige his senses to pro- 
duce the form that he desires, to live 
truly in his world. He will possess the 
faculty to separate from. his body 
whenever it pleases him; he will see, 
hear and feel whatever he wills, as he 
wills, and under whatsoever relations 
he desires. 
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Senses are to animals what leaves 
&nd flowers are to plants. Flowers 
are allegories of consciousness, or 
from the head. A higher propagation 
is the end of this superior flowering, a 
higher conservation. With men, it is 
the organ of immortality, a progressive 
propagation of the personality. 

To retire within ourselves, with us 
signifies abstraction from the external 
world. With spirits, terrestrial life is 
analogically called interior contempla- 
` tion, introversion, immanent activity. 
Terrestrial life is hence born .of an 
original reflection, a primitive intro- 


version, an interior assembling which , 


is as free ав our reflection. Inversely, 
in this world, spiritual life springs 
from an escape from this primitive re- 
flection. The spirit unfolds itself 
afresh, emerges from itself, awakens 
this reflection anew, and in such mo- 
ment says “I” for the first time. We 
see here how relative are introversion 
and extroversion. That which we term 
tto return” is properly “Чо go out," а 
readoption of the primitive form. 


Та reality the spiritual world is al- 
ready open to us, is always visible. If, 
all at onoe, we possessed the requisite 
elasticity we would percieve that we 
аге іп the midst of that world, Our 
unhappy actual state rendere a cura- 
tive method essential to us. 


‘{nnocence and ignorance are sisters, 
But there are noble and common sis- 
tera. Vulgar innocence and ignorance 
are mortal, They have fine, but ephe- 
meral and insignificant countenances. 
The noble sisters аге immortals. "Their 
lofty stature is unalterable and their 
front eternally reflects the light of par- 
adise. They shall dwellin the heav- 
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ens and visit only the noblest and best 
approved of men. А 

We find ourselves in as incredibly 
diverse relations with Nature as with 
men; and even as to the child she re- 
veals herself in childish fashion and 
graciously inclines towards his child- 
ish heart, so with the gods she ia di- 
vine and corresponds to their, higher 
intelligence. One cannot affirm Na- 
ture without speaking of а superabun- 


‘dant thing, and all effort towards 


truth when one speaks of Nature: re- 
moves me more and more from the nat- 
ural. We have already gained much 
when the éffort to comprehend Nature 
ennobles itself into desire, a tender 
and discreet desire, which delights in 
a strange and cold being, which. can 
then count upon a very faithful friend- 
ship, There is within us a mysterious 
instinct which diffuses itself from an 
infinitely profound central point. And 
when we are surrounded hy the mar- 
vellous Nature that is perceptible to 
our senses and is at thesametime that 
which our senses. do not attain, it 
seems to us that this instinct is an at- 
traction from Nature, herself, an- ex- 
pression of our sympathy ‘with her. 
But one also seeks a country beyond 
these blue and distant forms; а lover 
of his youth, of parents, of brothers, of 
old friends and a very dear heart. An- 
other believes that a future full of life 
hides itself behind these things, апа 
he extends towards a new world his 
two hands which desire it. Very few 
stop tranquilly amidst the beauties 
which surround them or are content to 
seize them in their integrity and rela- 
tionships. Very few there are who, 
stopping at details, do not forget 
the scintillating chains which bind in- 
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to order the different parts and thus 
constitute the sacred splendor. Very 
few feel their souls awaken to the con- 
templation of this living treasure which 
floats upon the abysses of the night. 


Humanity is the higher meaning of 
our planet, the stair which joins it to а 
superior world, the eye which it lifts 
towards che sky. 


-All which we experience is a com- 
munieation. Likéwise the universe ia 
а communication, a manifestation of 
spirit. The time when: the spirit of 
God was comprehensible is no more; 
and the meaning of the world із loat. 
The letter only remains with us, and 
the app&rstion makes us forget that 
which appears, Formetly all was ap- 
pearance of spirit, today we only per- 
cieve the dead reflection which we no 
longer comprehend. The meaning of 
the hieroglyph is wanting, and we now 
live upon the fruits of better times. 

Chance itself is not, к it 
has its regularity. P 


Man began. with instinct and x fin- 
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ish with himself. Instinct is the gen- 
ius of Paradise, before the period of 
hie separation (of the consciousness). 
It is essential that man divide himself 
into two and not alone. into two but 
three, eto. 

The meaning of the universe is Rea- 
son; itis for her that the universe ів; 


' and if it is at first the arena of an in- 


fantile reason which only. just unfolds, 
one day it will become the divine im- 
age of its true activity and the scene 
of a veritable Church. Meanwhile let 


‘man honor it as the emblem of hie soul 


which ennobles itself with him by in- 
finite degrees. Whoever: will come 
likewise to a knowledge of Nature let 
him cultivate his moral denke, &o" that 
he thinks and acts according to the 
noble essence of his soul; and Nature 
will open herself unto him. Mora! ac- 
tion is the great attempt in which are 
resolved all the enigmas of innumer- 
able phenomena. Who comprehends 
it and can logically apply it is forever 
master of Nature. 
Freely translated by. Malcolm. ` 
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| AF Christ Should Come To-Day 


,BY JAMES G. CLARE. 


T have come and the world shall be 
shaken a 
Like a reed, at the touch of ‘my 68, 
Andthe kingdom: of time shall awaken 
To the voice and the summons of God. 
No more through the din of the ages 
Shall warnings and chidings divine, 
From the lips of my prophets and sages, 
Be trampled like pearls before swine. 


Үе have stolen my lands and my 


,, Cattle; 
Ye have kept, . back from. labor its 
meed; . 
Ye have challenged: the, outcasts to 
battle, 


When they plead at your feet in their 


need; 
And when clamors of hunger grew 
louder, . 
And the multitudes prayed to be fed, 
Ye have answered with prisons or 
powder, 
The cries of your brothers for bread. 
I turn from your altars and arches, 
And the mocking of steeples and 
domes, 
To join in the long, weary marches - 
Of the ones ye have robbed of their 
homes; 
1 share in the sorrows and crosses 


. ute 


Of the naked, the hungry and cold, 
And dearer to me are their losses | 
Than your gains and your idols of 
gold. 
I will wither the might of the spoiler,’ 
I will laugh at your dungéons and 
locis, ; 
The tyrant shall yield to the toiler,  ' 
And your judges eat' gras like the 
ох; 
For the prayers of the poor have as- 
' eended : ә. 
To be written in lightnings on high, ал 
And the wails of your captives have 
: blended 
With the bolte that must leap trom 
the sky. 
The thrones of your kings shall be 
‘shattered 
And the prisoner and serf shall go 
free; 
I will harvest from seed that I soat- 
tered 
On the borders of blue Galilee; 
For I come not alone and а stranger— 
Lo! my reapers will sing through the 
. night 
Till the star that stood over the man- 
ger 
Shall cover the world with ite light. 


Marriage and Grüne 


FROM FACTS ON v MODERN SPIRITUALISM. A E | 


669 CAN scarcely give you my 
I thoughts; but I think that if a 
man and woman, who are un» 
suited to each other. marry, the sooner 
they separate the. better. 


a young girl who has been brought up 
in the lap of luxury, and they are mar- 
ried. He is determined to be a great 
man, if wealth: will make him во, even 
if, in his ambition to, attain that end, 
every good feeling within him is crush- 
ed out. They are married scarcely a 
year. before they learn one thing—that 
they are separated in affection thous- 
ands of miles, although .living , under 
the same roof. The loveless wife soon 
learns deception... She has to steal 
from that man what she actually needs. 
After he has retired, and gone to sleep, 
she will search his pocket for & dime or 
half a dollar, to get some little needed 
thing. They live together year after 
year, but in her heart of hearts she 
feels that, ifthere was no law to take 
her in hand for it, she would take his 
life, to rid herself of the one she posi- 
tively Hates. She raises a family. 1 
ask you this question, gentlemen: do 
you wonder that thieves and murder- 
ers are the result of this kind of mar- 
riage? I think you require law in the 
present day; but I am not speaking of 
low conditions but of the very highest. 
I have looked through the world often, 
and seen the misery from inharmo- 
nious marriages, and I have almost 
come to the conclusion that it is sinful 


To illus- - 
trate: A young man is enamored with . 


to remain in those conditions.. It may 
perhaps, surprise you, but I think peo- 
ple should live together fora year, so 
as to know.one another, before mar- . 
riage. I would like to know, gentle- 
men, how many men thers are in this 
city who act in-the presence of a young.: 
lady, as they appear to, us; and. how 
many ladies are there who. appear be=, 
fore gentlemen as they do.in the pres- 
ence of eachother. We are frequent- 
ly charged with bringing mischief irom 
the spirit-world, in separating men 
their wives; but we only discover the 
mischief, do not cause it.” 

“Ip the spirit-land, do you commu- 
nicate with each other in. language 
that is articulated as ours is.” 

“Yes:.it would be a disagreeable . 
thing to live in a vicis where. there 


_ were no sounds.” 


“If you died without a knowledge. of 
the French or German language, could 
you acquire a knowledge of either, in 
the spirit- world?” 

“I could, sir, by impression. "n 

‘Then it would be difficult to have 
any secrets," 

“There are no secrets. І am going 
to tell you something that is coming, 
and that willdo away with all crime. 
The two worlds are ever drawing near- 
er to each other. You know, gentle- 
men, people are afra;d of their deeds 
being known. They are not afraid to 
act, but if they thought that their acts . 
were seen and known, they would try 
to act differently from what they now 
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do; and then there would be no decep- 
tion between those who аге to be mar- 
ried; and if there were none but har- 
monious marriages, that would bring 
&bout harmonious children. Now, I 
will ask you one question. If one of 
you were tempted to steal, would you 
notlook up and down the street first, 
to see if any one saw you, before com- 
mitting the deed? And if you knew 
their eyes were upon you, would you 
do it? ів just as natural to ` avoid 
eyes ға itis to live. Do you see, if 
youhad а real vivid consciousness 
that a spirit-friend was by your side, 
you would avoid, or te restrained from, 
doing many things that you now d^? 
Let me ask you, if you kncwthat your 
mother's eyes were upon you, would 
_you do anything that would grieve her. 

‘It would certainly operate as a те- 
straining influence." 

“I will tell you one thing. My me- 
dium is impressional. You may bring 
five criminals and five good men into 
her.presence, and blindfold her, and 
if she does not detect which are the 
good and which the bad, 1 will never 
come back and speak in this world 
again. People never have thoughts 


with regard to her that she does not 
comprehend at once?" 

“Have you any inventions or instru- 
ments in the Spin: world that we have 
not?" ; 

* Ail the venions you have come 
from the spirit world. I stated this to 
Dr. Wolfe when speaking of the elec- 
tric telegraph and big bridge., We 
have an instrument now ready бо be 
given to the world as goon as a proper 
medium is found to receive it. It is 
called а * THOUGHT INDICATOR’ ?" 

“Нож does it aot?” 

“It in an instant indicates thought.” " 

**Does.it do this by means. of pym- 


` bols, such as our letters?" - 


“it does it by means of charaeters. 
The instrument I speak of will be. used 
on earth іп sixty years from now. You 
will not live to see it; but remember 
what I have told you. » 

*How does this instrument work?” 

“Tt indicates thought on, paper as 
if done by electricity—as ranidly as we 
think.” . | 

* Are such records now made in the 
spirit-world?' 

“Мапу of our finest writinge are 


given in this way." 


Woman, the Image of God. 


BY ARTHUR F. MILTON. 


E life-force in the animalis man” 

ifest by two general prinoiples— 
hunger and sexual impetus. In 

man by the same two principles spirit- 
ualized; viz: Intellectuality and Love. 
This life-force generates in both 
sense- and self-consciousness. Only 
in man it is subject to perversion, when 
it becomes sensualism and selfishness. 
Through pain and suffering, how- 


ever, they are neutralized. and then. 


become Intellectuality and Love. 

While both are manifest in the male 
ав well as female element, the first is 
stronger in evidence through the male 
being-—the latter through the female 
element. 

Man ie therefore the instructor, wo- 
man the constructor of society. With- 


out the one, the other would: be with- .. 


out а vocation. The moral force in 
earth life ie an effect of the equal bal- 
ance between the two. 

Equal rights under these circum- 
stances become a matter of fitness in- 
volved in the duty assigned. 

Is the woman qualified to do all that 
man can do? If so Nature overreach- 
ed herself when she created man. But 
Nature's life-force embodied the intel- 
lectual as well as love-principle, and it 
was bound to express in accordance 
with that most in evidence of the two, 
апа thus the two kinds of human be- 
ings on this planet. 

Whether other planets furnish con- 
ditions for this life- force to express it- 
self three or four-fold, may be possi- 


ble; but lacking the principles that 
constitute such beings we cannot form 
апу kind of, conoeption concerning 
them. Or werethis planet conditioned 
for but the one principle to manifest, 
material life would have a different as- 
pect—also something beyond our com- 
prehension. | 

But let us be orthodox enough to be- 
lieve ours is the only real thing. If 
80 would we reconstruot it? 

Nature has led the way from the 
savage to the enlightened individual in 


‚а manner apparently beet suited to the 


two classes of mortals—assigning to 
each a duty which seems best fitted to 
their respective spheres. She has giv- 
en man the mind to form governments 
and surprises; to construct cities, 
erect temples, build railroads, invent 
machinery, found commerce, science 
and a means of protecting woman in 
her natural rights. And Nature has 
given woman heart to make all this 
worth while. Woman is the inspirer - 
of it—the mother of those who labor 
for her rejoicing. Without her moral 
support man would soon fall into “ʻine 
noouous desuetude,” and without man 
woman might be a powerless hetero- 
geneous Intelligence—a force without 
direction—excluding those who have 
learned some of man’s ways. But ex- 
traneous to this she would be far from 
the perfection she has attained—both 
by duplication and self-effort. Ame 
bition and aspiration are mutually in- 
spired effects between the sexes; and 
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if Nature did give man more mind she 
gave woman more love; and if God is 
love, then woman and not man is the 
"image" of the Creator—the creature 
"that man worships and ever has wor- 
Shipped more than he ever did any un- 
! known God. ~ 

: That woman may be‘ the image of 
God it is not necessarily said thatman 
‘is the image of the Devil. It is true, 
those represented in art are never in 
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pettiooats. But perhaps these only 
represent man in the future, as the an- 
gels represent woman. 

There is no doubt that mind some- 
times descends to diaboliem—as love 
may deceive. But ön the whole wom- 

“an’s chance for future happiness is 
* the fairer. She, at least, never adul- 
terated a mother’s milk. 
ve Lhe o od 


Wo 


THE LIFE OF ALL 
The chain of being is complets in me; 
In me is matter's last gradation lost; 
And the next step is Spirit—Deity : 
' . +I can command the lightning and am 


dust! 


A monarch and a slave, a worm, а God! 


Whence came I here, 


marvelously 
Constructed and 


and how? so 


sonceived? Une 


known? This clod 
Lives surely through some higher en- 


ergys 


For from itself alone it could not be! 


Yes; weary onel 


Thy spirit shine 


. As shines the sunbeam in а drop of 


dew. 


; Gabriel Romanivich Derzhayin.. 


Commodore Vanderbilt. 


T IS impossible to make more than 
[| & modest competence by honest 
toil no matter how many hours a 
day are devoted to it. No fortune has 
ever béen made by work with the 
hands. Millions are only accumulated 
by the use of brains and there are only 
about five channele through which 
brains can work to produce this result. 

These channels are: 

1. Get control of some great, uni- 
versal, public necessity and force the 
world to buy of you at your own fig- 
ures. Forexample, John D. Rocke- 
feller and his partners in Standard Oil, 
Cyrus McCormick, Elias Howe, and 
other successful inventors. 

2. Get as many people to working 
for you as you can and, if possible, let 
somebody else pay them. For exam- 
ple, John Jacob Astor bought a lot of 
land on Manhattan Island, quietly paid 
the taxee and waited. Every man, 
woman and child in New York that 
worked at all worked for him and he 
paid none of thema penny except the 
few who built his houses or were his 
servants, Their labor built up the 
city and raised the value of his es- 
tate to at least 700 or 800 millions of 
dollars in about a century. Marshall 
Field paid $3,000 a front foot for a lot 
in Chicago and let the city work for 
him ten years and _then sold it for 
$21,000 a foot. 


3. Gambling instocks. Weregard 


How Some Fortunes Were Buili Up. 


By J. W. Van DEVENTER. f | | 


` poker players and patrons of faro and 


roulette with horror. They аге not 
allowed to mingle in good society and 
are regarded as criminals generally. 
Monaco is regarded as one of the 
earth's plague spots and is held up for 
public execration by press and pulpit 
everywhere but there is more gambling 
done on Wall Street every day in the 
year than at Monaco and every other 
gambling hell on earth in & life time. 
And it is gambling pure and simple. 
Stocks and bonds are used in place of 
cards and chips and fortunes, instead 
of a few paltry dollars, are the stakes. 
The pious Russell Sage was perhaps 
the best example of a Wall Street gam- 
bler millionaire. 

4 Mining. Luck is an equal part- 
ner with brains here until the founda- 
tion is laid—the strike made. After 
that itis a matter of brains alone. 
Perhaps a hundred men found rich 
mines in the mountains of California 
and Nevada during the years that 
Flood, O'Brien and Mackay were daz- 
zling the world with the flood of wealth 
they caused the Comstock lode to pour 
forth but the world never heard of 
them because they lacked the brains 
to utilize their discoveries and others 
reaped the profit that should have been 
theirs. 

5. Getinto a position where you 
enn compel people to bo business with 
youon your ewn terms. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, or, as he is better known, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, isa fine ex- 
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ample of this method of becoming а 
millionaire. To begin with he pos- 
sessed,in а very great dogree, the 
mental make-up that one must possess 
io acquire any gréat wealth. He had 
whatis usually called great business 
ability but which, in reality, is only 
good, common sense, ог the power to 
think апа reason correctly. He did 
not have а heart that any one was ever 
able to locate. Hehed no honor, if 
his business transactions are any evi- 
dence. He had but one desire, one 
thought, one ambition, and that waa to 
pod money—just make it—that was 
all. | 

Ho came of an old Holland family 
and was born on Staten Island, May 
27th, 1794, the son of a boatman and 
farmer. In his seventeenth year he 
became the owner of a row boat and 
commenced life for himself by rowing 
passengers about or across New York 
harbor. He made and saved enough 
money by the time he was twenty-one 
to buy a coasting schooner. By the 
time he was twenty-four he had nine 
thousand dollars to his credit. Just at 
this point he brought his common 
sense into play. Steamboats were 
slowly coming into use and he saw the 
millions there were in their use ina 
harbor like New York where many 
thousand people have to cross the wa- 
ters that surround the city, every day. 
In a sail or row boat the length of time 
a trip across took was determined by 
the wind and sometimes it was a mat- 
ter of hours. With a steamboat it was 
only a matter of minutes at any time. 
Robert Fulton, the inventor of the 
steamboat, and his partner Chancellor 
Livingston, claimed a monopoly of 
steam navigation. But Thomas Gib- 
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bons was running a rival line and 
fighting them a battle in the courts. 

Vanderbilt disposed of his sailing 
vessels and, much to the surprise of 
his friends, accepted the command of 
one of Gibbons’ steamboats at a salary 
of $1,000 a year. His friends, who la- 
bored under the delusion that they 
were wise, tried their utmost to keep 
him from doing thie foolish thing. 
They were sure it doomed him to a life 
of poverty. But Cornelius had used 
his common sense. If Gibbons won 
his lawsuit any one could run steam- 
boats around New York. Lawsuits 
were costly, therefore, it was better to 
let Gibbons fight while his nine thous- 
and and more in cash was waiting to 
enable him to reap the fruits of victo- 
ry. Meanwhile he was learning all 
there was to be learned about a steam- 
boat. Gibbons finally won and was 
probably almost broken up by the cost. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the 
suit, when it involved Mr. Vanderbilt 
in no risk, he took control of Mr. Gib- 
bons line of boats between New York 
and New Brunswick, New Jersey, and 
ran it for two or three years. 

He then went into the steamboat bus- 
iness himself and before. many years 
was the biggest steamboat owner in 
the world. His boats were the ferries 
between New York and the mainland, 
they were always crowded with pass- 
engers, they made many trips a day 
and his wealth grew with marvellous 
rapidity. He had the public where it 
had to do business with him on his 
own terms. Do you wonder thathe 
soon became a millionaire. 

A year or two before the civil war 
he commenced investing largely in 
railroads stocks and ironworks. His 
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‘already accumulated millions made 
him a dictator here and the years of 
unparalleled business prosperity right 
after the war enabled him to add to 
his millions very rapidly. His rail- 
road stocks brought him into Wall 
Street and, with enormous wealth at 
his command, he was able to deal the 
cards——stocksa we mean—to suit him- 
self. No tinhorn gambler in a western 
mining town ever possessed any 
less honor than he, but the tin- 
horn’a opponent often possessed a six- 
shooter while Vanderbilt’s did nct, 


hence the Commodore was careful to 
deal himself the number of aces need- 
ed to win and more millions were piled 
up. T 
In brief this is the story of the Van- 
derbilt millions. The fortune ів among - 
the half dozen largest fortunes in New 
York and growing rapidly. His chil- 
dren and grandchildren seem to have 
inherited his financial genius and the 
enormous estate is handled in the man- 
ner calculated to bring in the largest 
revenuen. 


Don’t allow yourself to think on 
your birthday that you are a year old- 
er and so much nearer the end. 

Never look on the dark side; take 
sunny views of everything; a sunny 
thought drives away the shadows. 

Be & child; live simply and natural- 
ly and keep clear of entangling al- 
liances and complications of all kinds 

Cultivate the spirit of contentment; 
discontent and dissatisfaction bring 
age furrows prematurely to the face. 

Form a habit of throwing off before 
going to bed at night all the cares and 
anxieties of the day. 


The Day is Done. 


By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the 
mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er 
me, 
That my soul cannot resist— 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain. 


Come read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time;— 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 


Life’s endless toil.and endeavor, 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of sum- 
mer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start;— 


Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with 
music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


Gospel Miracles Not Authentic. 


(Rev. Henry Pinkham, Pastor of Bethany 
Baptist Church, of Denver, has long been no- 
ted for his independent, common sense views 
on matters scriptural. In a recent sermon he 
created a sensation by asserting that вогле of 
the alleged miracles of the Saviour were nev- 
er, performed) 

He said in part: 

"There are portions of the gospel that 
сап hardly be regarded as belonging to 
the authentic history of Jesus, but that 
must be credited to the unscientific, 
miracle-loving character of the agein 
which he lived, to the the clinging in- 
fluence of old views which prepussessed 
the minds of his disciples, and to their 
zeal in propagating their new faith. 

“But when the most rigorous histori- 


cal criticism has completed its work on - 


the New Testament documents, there 
shines forth in undimmed splendor the 
most attractive, the most commanding 
figure in all the race, one well worthy 
to be chosen—as He bas been chosen 
by the Western world—as the supreme 
example of nobility, the unrivaled lead- 
er by right of His moral preeminence, 
tbe spiritual master by virtue of His 
spiritual genius. 

“That is what the doctrine of His di- 
. vinity ought to mean to us today, and 
not that He had a strange, abnormal, 
monstrous origin, like that we read 
aboutin Greek and Roman mythology; 
not that He was omnipotent, able to 
walk on the water, raise the dead, 
Himself rise from the grave, nor that 
He was omniscent, acquainted. with 
the past, present and future. 


“As to the so-called miracles in the 
gospels, some of them are historical 
and some are not. А distinguished 
Christian scholar says: 

'* ‘That Jesus quieted a storm by a 
word wedo not believe today, and 
never shall believe again, but that he 
had remarkable power to heal the sick 
there is no reason to doubt.’ 

“Let each alleged miracle stand or 
fallas a careful historical judgment 
may decide. . The true greatness of Je- 
sus will not be involved in the verdict. 
On. the contrary, it: is only when we 
discard the abnormal, only when we 
recognize our. Master’s genuine hu- 
manity, that His proper leadership be- 
comes effective. 

“There із а vast reservoir of moral 
enthusiasm that will be set free when 
Christians generally lay aside the tra- 
ditional idea of a superhuman Christ- 
a mysterious member of a divine part- 
nership, who transacts business invol- 
ving humanity’s weal or woe with the 
head of the firm—and substitute there- 
fore а grandly human Jesus, one who 
has all the limitations that belong to 
our nature. 

Orthodox ministers are wont t» say 
with pathetic fervor: ‘Poor, sinning, 
sorrowing humanity must have a di- 
vine Savior.’ In this deeply held con- 
vietion my dear orthodox brethren are 
entirely wrong. The Savior that poor, 
sinning, suffering humauity needs is a 
human Savior that the goodness of 
God has provided in Jesus. 
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“There have been and аге other sa- 
viors, of course. Every man deserves 
that title who has lived or died brave- 
ly for the cause of truth and brother- 
hood, paying the penalty of his loyal- 
ty to the right and making the world 
better by his self-sacrifice. But Je- 
sus towers above all other saviors and 
deserves to be called The Saviour, by 
the comprehensiveness of his aim, tne 
incomparable charm of his personality, 
the immeasurable breadth and depth 
of his love, and the unexampled psa- 
thos of his face. 

“When we banish the superhuman 
from our conception of Jesus, two re- 
sults follow : 

First—Our admiration and love for 
him are increased. 

Secord—We obtain a new sense of 
both our duty and our ability to fol- 
low him, to bein our place and time 
what Jesus was in his. 

“The well meant effort of Christian 
preachers to set apart Jesus from the 
human race by ascribing to him super- 
human knowledge snd power hasde- 
prived him of the honor that is rightly 
his, and which human hearts are ready 
to pay him. , 

“If Jesus possessed the conscious- 
ness of unlimited power, then we owe 
Him slight praise for the courage He 
Showed in facing His enemies, and 
hunger and weariness and pain were 
not the same to Him that they are to 
us in our weakness. If He had per- 
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fect vision of the future, and knew the 
glorious outcome of His self-sacrifice, 
then He deserves less credit than many 
a martyr who has died for conacience’s 
sake, not seeing how any good could 
result from his death. 

“Only when we see that our Master 
was a genuine sharer in the weakness 
of which we are conscious; only when 
we percieve that he had to contend 
with doubts and fears even as we do, 
do we appreciate him justly, and give 
him his due meed of honor. 

“And if our master shared with us 
our limitations and weakness, it fol- 


lows that we may share with him his 


moral achievement and triumph. 

“Discard the superhuman element in 
the conception of Jesus, and men will 
no longer say or think, when his teach- 
ing or example are set before them: 
“Не was divine; I am only human. Of 
course I cannot be as good as Jesus 
was.' 

“The doctrine of Jesus’ divinity бав. 
been the excuse of multitudes of those 
who call themselves Christians who 
have not even seriously tried to imitate 
their so-called Savior. 

“The excuse is not valid. Jesus is 
our Savior only ae we become like 
Him We realize our highest capaci- 
ties by coming in contact with their 
realization in another. What Jesus 
was in Palestine nineteen centuries ago 
you and I can be in Denver in 1907.” 


Bd 


Psychic Research. 


Dr. Isaac FUNK In “THE Psycuic RIDDLE.'' 


R. FUNK, editorin chief of the 
Standard dictionary, while he 
states that he is “not а spirit- 

пайа in the sense recognized by that 
term, is. deeply interested in psychic re- 
search, because it seems more and 
more likely that by these efforts may 
be discovered marvelous powers of the 
human soul not yer fully recognized by 
the science of psychology." In a cir- 
cular letter he says: 

“Му chief object is to make more 
easy for trained scientists the way to 
effectively help the psychic research 
societies in efforts to solve the psychic 
problem, a work which Gladstone de- 
clared ‘The most important work 
which is being done today.'" Dr. 
Funk states: 

**In the last twenty years scientists 
have learned to respect greatly forces 
and entities that are beyond the five 
senses. They now tellus that the in- 
ter-stellar ocean of ether must be thot, 
we cannot see it, feelit, nor hear it, 
and yet it exists. Lord Kelvin thinks 
the electron, which is so small that it 
would take something like 100,000 of 
them to make an atom, and an atom ia 
too emall for the most powerful micro- 
scope to recognize. Radium, the x-ray, 
the discussion about the n-ray, the vi- 
bratory theory of the universe—all are 
making it easier and still easier every 
year for scientists to believe with Paul, 
that the invisible things are the more 
real things, that the visible, the aud- 
idle, and the tangible are secondary 
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effects, not causes. 

“Sir William Crookes, accepting the 
presidency of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 
1898, in the presence of that august 
body did not hesitate to say that he 
had seen no reason to change his re- 
ports of actual spirit materializations 
witnessed and photographed by him- 
self in his own home. In the April 
number, 1906, of the Annals of Pay- 
chical science—published  simulta- 
neously in Paris and London—that 
chiefest of the French physicists Chas. 
Richet, hotly defended his recent mar- 
velous reports of materialization 
seances which he tells us he witnessed 
under teat condition in Algiers~-won- 
derful phenomena, spirits actually 
taking form so as to be seen, heard 
and handled. These extraordinary 
marvels Richet reported over his own 
name ina scientific magazine pub- 
lished under the direction of a commit- 
tee made up of such well-known sci- 
entists as Sir William Crooke, Caesar 
Lombroso of Italy, Dr. Joseph Max- 
well of France, Sir Oliver Lodge, men 
of international fame as trained aci- 
entists." Among Dr. Funk's thoughts 
of the power of the exalted soul to 
reach spiritual forces he says: “An 
old story is told of a French astrono- 
mer saying ‘I have searched the heav- 
ens with my telescope and found no 
God.’ А deaf man says, “I have tak- 
en aparta piano and applied every 
known chemical test; and have sub- 
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jected each part to a powerful micro- 
scope and found no music.’ Beauty, 
love, holiness, can be recognized only 


‘by those who are esthetical, loving апа _ 


holy; thé pure in heart see God, no 
othercan. After all, the chiefest qual- 
ification fora psychic investigator is 
spiritual development. Every faculty 
within us is the best judge of truth up 
to its level. А developed soul knows 
its own way as doesa migrating fish in 
the trackless deep.” 

Concerning spiritual life Dr. Funk 
says:  —— 

. “The cell is the material unit of the 
living organism, but the cell is made 
up of matter which is constantly chang- 
ing, yet we are conscious of the per- 
durance of our individuality. Memo- 
ry persists. Can any one conceive of 
innumerable remembrances being pro- 
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duced by a cell or a combination of 
cells as yet persisting, while the ceils 
are endlessly changing; or сап he con- 
ceive of material cells comparing, ar- 
ranging, and judging the products of 
themselves or of other cells. А scien- 
tist who has credulity sufficient (о be- 
lieve all that, will have no difficulty, 
when ne gets the proper twist, to be- 
lieve the hypothesis of spirits—to be- 
lieve that our individuality has its tru- 
est body made up of refined, subtle 
matter of which the sensuous body is 
the outer, coarser expression to be cast 
aside at death as an overcoat is thrown 
off when we enter the house." 

While Dr. Funk writes of himself as 
a student in search of truth he pre- 
sente many illustrations concerning 
spiritual communication. 


LORD BYRON. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless 


woods, 


There is а rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 


By the deep se&, 
roar. 


and music in its 


І love not man the less, but nature 


more 


From these our interviews, in which 


I steal 


From all I may be or have been be- 


fore, 


To mingie with the Universe and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet can- 
not all conceal. 
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Two geniuses have recently applied 
for patents on inventions that enable 
you to see who you are talking to 
over the phone regardless of distance. 
One cannot help wondering what mys- 
terious power of vibration it is that 

‚ carries the image of à man and the 
room he is in over perhaps a hundred 
miles of wire and reproduces it when 


you put the receiver to your ear. That. 


is what the inventions do. But how? 
Wise ones вау that the voice commu:- 
icates vibrations.to the wire that are 
rendered vudible by the diaphragm in 
the receiving phone. Does the eye 
also impart vibrations that are ren- 
dered visible in some way? Really 
the world has no greater mystery than 
this. 


Dun’s Commercial Agency is the 
standard the world over. Ten years 
ago, or in 1897, it reported the lowest 
prices on the necessaries of life since 
1860. They have been steadily going 
up since then until now it takes $109 to 
buy just what $12 bought then, or an 
increase of just a little over 50 per cent 
in ten years. But it really costs much 
less in human effort to manufacture 
almost anything than it did ten years 
ago and it certainly costs no more to 
raise crops. The machine is doing 
more and more of the work of produc- 
tion in every line and is being im- 
proved almost daily. Wages have 
gone up some but has your income in- 
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creased fifty per cent? One great tea» 
son for the advance in prices of every- 
thingis that the machines own Ше 
people not the people the machines. 
Another reason equally as great is that 
the people are chumps and asses and 
submit to any imposition capital puts 
on them. When will they get a little 
sense and use it? 


The next time some fool tells you 
that Socialism means the destruction 
of the home and the pollution of the 
marriage ceremony, tell him to study 
the report on divorce just issued by 
the U. S. census bureau and see if he 
can make himself believe it would be 
any worse under Socialism or any oth- 
er ism. 

The report, which was compiled from 
official sources only, shows that three 
applications for divorce have been filed 
and two divorces granted since you 
commenced reading this article. Or 
an application is filed every two min- 
utes and a divorce granted every three 
minutes somewhere in the United 
States. 70,000 divorces a year were 
granted on an average for the twenty 
years from 1877 to 1897, an increase of 
100 per cent over the twenty years pre- 
ceeding. - But the report does not, and 
cannot, show the many, many thous- 
ands of homes that contain not a sin- 
gle ray of happiness, that are homes 
inname and hells in reality. Not 
more than one unhappy couple ina 
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dozen seek relief in а divorce court. 
The others fight it out in private, and 
eometimes in public, as best they can 

and fillthe world with children who 
' are ruined before they are born. 

Write the U. S. census bureau and 
get the report and see if Socialism or 
anything else can make the matrimo- 
nial situation any worse. 


A Texas cotton raiser propounds the 
following conundrum in the Farm and 
Ranch: “We bought a four ounce cot- 
ton hat and paid $2.50 for it. A 500 
pound bale of cotton will make 2,000 
hats which at $2.50 each will bring 
$5,000. The cotton raiser gets from 
$30 to $50 for the bale—where does the 
enormous profit go.” Thecotton rais- 
er thought he was thinking when he 
gave the conundrum but he was not. 
Had he beep really thinking he would 
have asked: **Why is the cotton raiser 
such а fool as to sell his crop for ‘so 
little and then pay so much for it when 
-he buys it back?" And the question 


is equally as pertinent when applied - 


to апу other farm produot. And there 
is two answers to it. The first is: be- 
cause the farmer, north and south 
' alike, has never been taught to use his 
brains. His education, whether com- 
mon school or college, {ог the most 
part was & cramming of dry, useless 
facts and theories, It may have been 
seasoned somewhat with new ideas re- 
garding crop production and stock 
raising that were useful as far as they 
went but they stopped short with the 
production of the crop.. 

Why should not the cotton raiser 
know all about his cotton from the 
time it leaves his field until he buys it 
back manufactured? Why should he 
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not not know just how his hat was 
made and the exact cost of the making? 
He paid $2.50 for it, he received 274 
cents for it when he sold it as raw cot- 
ton. The total actual cost of manu- 


. facture was not more than 25 cents, the 


other $2.25 was profit, or steal, most of 


4 it. 


The second answer: to the question 
is that the machines own ‘the produ- 
cer while the producer should own 
the machines. Ie there any possible 
reason why cotton factories, making 
everything that is made from cotton, 
should not be located right where the 
cotton іч grown—one or two in each 
county—and owned by the cotton 
growers? Then each . cotton grower 
could haul his cotton to the factory 
and get his goods at cost—or $2.50 
hate for not more than 25 cents and 
almost any cotton cloth for 2 or 3 cents 
a yard. When they get to using their 
brains and thinking real чеши че 


- will do this. 


Do you serienr not во very many 
years ago how the old party. orators, 
both G. O. P. and Democrat; harped 
about the intrinsic value of gold and 
insisted that the law had no effect up- 
on its value or' price. The Populiste 
and everybody else who could think 
insisted that the price was fixed by the 
laws of the United States and England 
and that intrinsic value cut no figure. 
They also said that while gold remain- 
ed stationary in price it caused a rise 
or fall in the price of everything else. 
Or, às ite production was constantly 
increasing it caused everything else to 


advance in.price. The Populists and 
their brother thinkers were hooted at. 


then, but in February the Wall Street 
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Journal, the organ of Wall Street, said 
editorially : 

“Тыв igncring of the effect of an 
increased production of gold upon 
prices and interest, however is limited 
to the present time. There are few 
who deny that the enormous produc- 
tion of gold from California and Aus- 
tralia during the decade from 1851 to 
1860 advanced prices of commodities 
and increased rates of interest. In 
that decade the world’s producticn of 
gold was $1,332,981,000, an annual av- 
erage of $133,208,100. The world’s 
production of gold for the ten years 
ending with 1905 was $2,894,589,000, 
an annual average of $284,458,900. 
The world’s produotion of gold in 1906 
iB estimated at nearly $400,000,000, and 
it is expeoted that this amount will be 
exceeded during the current year. 

“An increase in the production of 
any other commodity than gold, other 
conditions remaining unchanged, 
causes a fall in the price of that: com- 
modity. But the price of gold is fixed 
by the law of Great Britain, which re- 
quires the Bank of England to buy all 
the gold that may be tendered atthe 
price of 77s 9d per ounce, standard, 
eleven-twelfths fine, and by the law of 
the United States which requires the 
mint to purchase all gold offered at 
$20,072 tor each ounce of pure gold." 

Bo, after all, the Populists were right 
and the old parties wrong. Gold has 
only the value given it by law and is 
intrinsically worthless. 


. The Steel Trust in 1906 cleared 
$133,912,896 in cold hard cash. With- 
‘out increasing its earnings в cent in 
ten years time it can have $1,339,128, - 
960, or $13.39 for every man, woman 


and child in the United States, piled 
up in its coffers. It employs 202,437 
men and counting in its $100,000 a 
year president and all ita other high 
salaried officers, it paid them an av- 
erage of $2.01 per. day and cleared 
$2.12 on each day's labor. Will some 
wise reader kindly tell us, in & logical, 
sensible way, why 202,431 men should 
be compelled to give up $133,912,896 in 
cash each year, after they have earn- 
ed it by the hardest kind of work, to a 
few hundred people who, for the most 
рагі, never saw an iron foundry and 
do not want to see one. True some of 
those millions enabled the President, 
William Corey, to leave his wife and 
live with a beautiful young girlas long 
as he desired and finally to send her 
to France toa maguificent palace he 
had fitted up for her, get a divorce 
from his wife and enjoy life generally. 
Some more of those millions enabled 
the ex-President, Chas. M. Schwab, to 
erect the finest pile of marble in Amer- 
ica on the bank of the Hudson river 
near New York and yet others of them 
are enabling the real head of the whole 
concern, Carnagie, to pose as a great 
philanthropist and scatter libraries 
broadcast over the land, and all of 
these are grand things, are they not? 

But Lincoln, we believe, said: 
“Wealth belongs to him who creates 
it" If this is true Messrs. Corey, 
Schwab and Carnagie are ‘ blowing" 
millions that do not belong to them. 

If the people owned the machines in- 
stead of the machines owning the peo- 
ple the employees of the steel trust 
would be $133,912,896 ahead on their 
work for 1906. There might be a few 
less divorced wives and beautiful mis- 
tresses in French palaces if the people 
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owned the machines, and a few less homes and several tens of thousands 
marble palaces and libraries but there more happy wives and children. Which 
would be several thousand more good  isthe more desirable? 


I Wonder. 


I wonder if ever а song was sung, 
But the singer's heart sang sweeter? 
I wonder if ever а rhyme waa rung, 
` But the thought surpassed the meter? 
I wonder if ever the soulptor wrought 
Till the cold stone echoed his inmost 
thought? 
Orif ever a painter, with light and 
shade, 
· The dream of his inmost вош be- 
trayed. 
Selected. 


Voice Color. 


From REASON. 


- yHAT is the color of your voice? 
Mrs. Northesk Wilson, of 
London, sayefthat Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree’s voias was а deep red all 
the time he played the part of Svenga- 
li, though his natural voice has & far 
pleasanter hue and that Mr. G. P. Hunt- 
ley, the British comedian, has a charm- 
ing green voice, and various other stars 
sing and play in all the colors of the 
rainbow and sundry other tints, rang- 
ing from palest pink to ultra violet. 

If your. voice should turn out to bea 
pale gray itis a sign for Mrs. North- 
esk Wileon that you haye highly intel- 
lectual parts, whereas should it prove 
to be a species of gaslight green it 
shows that you have religious feeling 
tinged with fear. 
demonstrate their possessors to be 
adaptable; brown voices show selfish- 
ness, while a light purple bespeake de- 
votion mixed with affection. Mrs. 
Wilson telle the weary world that edi- 
tors of the yellow variety have &low 
type of intellect, as evinced by their 
voices, and all philanthropisrs have 
the softest sort of pink voices: 

Sir Oliver Lodge and other scientists 
have corresponded with Mre."Wilson in 
regard to her discoveries and seem to 
think her theory has something init. 
And of course the occult world would 


clap their hands with joy over her tes- . 


timonies to their own teachings. It is 
confirmed more or less by . researches 
recently made in Paris. Long it has 
been known that music has the power 


Light green voices. 


of forming geometrical and other fig- 
ures. E 

If some light dust, lycopodium, for 
example, is sprinkled on a horizontal 
plate, supported so that it is free to vi- 
brate, and а violin bow is then drawn 
across the edge, a musical note will be 
produced, and the dust will be thrown 
up from the surface by the vibrations. 
When we cease drawing the bow and 
the note has died away the dust will 
settle on the plate in geometrical fig- 
ures, the form of which depends on 
the pitch of the note. Recently the 
dust has been photographed while in 
the air, and it has been found that it 
there forms solid figures, to which the 
fiat figures correspond, of which, . in 
fact, they are the mathematical pro- 
jection. The vibrations of sound thus 
arc able to build forms in dense phys- 
ical matter. 

Mrs. Wilson, working along the lines 
of other experts, hag discovered that 
voices not only have colors, but that 
these colors betray character. She 
has made elaborate studies of many 
types of people, even visiting lunatic 
asylume and other institutions where 
her researches demonstrated the fact 
that the same hues always attach to 
persons of similar disposition. 

A singular phenomenon in connec- 
tion with voice character is the fact 
that one may reform his voice. Ifa 
person learns that he has an immoral 
voice, aay blackish brown, denoting 
malice and sensuality, he can decide 


' to rectify his disposition. 
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After while, 
if he persist in the straight and narrow 
path, his voice will change as his dis- 


; position alters, After hard striving 


he may be endowed with a pale pinkish 
red voice. which, according to Mrs. 
Wilson, denotes high, unselfish affec- 
tion, and then later on, may even at- 
tain the philanthropic hue of pale pink, 
denoting love for mankind. 

An inebriate with a dark brown 
voice may take the pledge. If he keeps 
it he will be rewarded with the deep 
blue hue of purity. A jealous person 
with a voice that looks like a patch of 
burnt sienna, streaked with tongues of: 
fire and struck by lightning, may de-- 


. velop a pale gray voice, signifying de- 


votion to a noble ideal. 
When Mrs. Wilson first began to eee 
these colors proceeding from the voice- 


of friend and foe, she thought there ^ 


was something the matter with her 
eyes and decided to consult a speoial- 
ist. Mark Twain has said, "When 


-you see a ghost, count a hundred, and 


if he woh't goaway take a pill." Mrs. - 
Wilson thought her physical health 
was at fault. The specialist whom she 
consulted pronounced her perfectly- 
well, and said there was nothing what- 
ever the matter with her eyes. It was 
then that she began to study the mat- 
ter and to ascertain if there might not 
be aome scientific explanation. To- 
gether with Mrs. Margaret Watts- 
Hughes she conducted a number of ex- 
periments along the line of making 
voice sounds to make impressions on 
external objects—witness the figures. 
Other scientists had long admitted the 
power of phonographs and other in- 
struments--and Mrs. Wilson succeed- 
ed in demonstrating by means of a ma- 
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chine called the eidophone that every 
note of music had its visible form. 
Certain high pitched notes made fig- 
ures exactly like trees, while others 
formed flowers and vegetables, It мав 
found that certain notes had the pow- 
er to make the protesque forms resem- 


‘bling huge snails and other oddities. 


Vegetable growths, flowers, ferns, 
trees shaped themeelves as the result 
of musical vibration. 

Dr. Holbrook Curtis of New York a 
number of :yéars ago photographed 
complete scales of geometrical figures 
produced by the voices of various cel- 
ebrated, singers, which show that al- 
though the same note or same number 
of vibrationsJalways produce the same 
typical form, yet this is modified end- 
1еввіу by the expresion and personal 
characteristics of the singer, so it seems 
that each manjor ego shapes even the 
ether waves and impresses them with 
his personality, & pure voice produ- 
cing flowers, в harsh nete charged with 
evil intentions bringing forth an abort- 
ed shape, thus giving & striking con- 
cordance with the thought forms of 
the man's aura, which are themselvos 
the results of mental vibrations. 

Butthe aura requires explanation. 
Mrs. Wilson and all occultista hold that 
every person is enciroled буа lumi- 
nous aura or halo. Notonly is every 
pereon во surrounded, büt all things, 


animate and inanimate, by & complex, 


subtle, emanation which to the olair- 
voyant eye not only ie luminous but 
tinged with the most variegated colors, 
these colors indicating our ideas. 

Dr. Baraduc, after special study in 
the matter, has been rewarded by ob- 
taining a series of beautiful photo- 
graphs, some of which already have 
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been published, in which the auras of 
different persons are imprinted clearly 
with vibrations, due to the tendencies 
Or passions, ideas, and emotions. 
Moreover, Prof. Elmer Gates, of Wash- 
ington, reported from his investigation 
of the aura that the material emana- 
tions of the living body or lower auras 
differ according to the states of the 
mind, as well as of the physical health, 
that these emanations can be tested 
by the chemical renctions of some salts 
‚ of selenium, that they are character- 
ized by various tints or colors, accord- 
ing to the "nature of the mental im- 
pressions, ‘and that forty -different 
“emotion products," as he termed 
them, already have thus been obtain- 
ed. 

A recent instrument made by Prof. 
MeKendrick, of London, graphically 
registers the number and form of the 
vibrations produced by musical sounds 
and spoken words in such a way that 
it may develop eventually into a new 
method of communication with the 
brain of the deaf and dumb through 
the nerves of the skin. 

Our words, accarding to Prof. Mc- 
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Kendrick's instrument, consist of a 
succession of material, rather slow 
musical sounds, varying in pitch and 
quality avcording to the speaker's 
voice, and thus carrying with them the 
imprint of our numbers and figures, 
while beings on higher planes of na- . 
ture only can be reached through dif- 
ferent octaves of the same language— 
that is the same manifestations of form 
and color. This із the explanation of 
the origin of **mantras'' and ‘Чпсапќа- 
tionlanguages" for inveking super- 
natural aid. This unconsciously ів il- 
lustrated Ly another strange instru- 
ment, devised by Mr. A. W. Riming- 
ton, and called by him a color organ, 
for the production of color music. 
Through this ingenuous contrivance 
every note of music is ‘connected with 
a shade of color, whereby a perfect 
parallelism ів proved to exist between 
the sound vibrations producing the dif- 
ferent octaves of musical sounde and 
the vibrations of the light waves, and 
the inventor says: “If our eyes could 
only see them the colors of the invis- 
ible spectrum probably would repeat 


themselves in octavos like sounds." 


, 


Just For To-Night 


Just for tonight, come back to me 
Sweetheart of long ago, 

Lay your soft cheek close to mine, 
Speak to me sweet and low. 


Just for tonight, let me live ayain 
Baok in memory land. 

Beckon me over the vanished years 
With a touch of your white hand. 


Just for tonight, let me hear your 
voice, 
Aa you sung in the long ago; 
Sweet old songs that can never die, 
Dear heart, I loved you so. 


Just for tonight come back again 
And we will walk down the past’s 


long lane, 
When we were sweethearts, you 
and I, 
And life was spanned by a sum- 
mer sky. 


Just for tonight, let me cast aside 
Earth's paltry pleasures, pomp 
and pride. 
Just for tonight. come back to me. 
Kiss me till I forget 


Just whatit was that brought the 
teara 
And made my eyelids wet. 


Miss E. M. WEATHERHEAD. 


Just for tonight, O eyes of blue, 
Beautiful eyes, you were always 
true. 


Just for tonight, with youin my arms 
Drifting out o'er the ses of calms. 
Just for tonight, I am tired of life, 
Weary and sick of its endless strife. 


Just for tonight, O pain and care, 
Let me hide them ‘neath your 
beautiful hair. 
Just for tonight, let me kiss your 
mouth, 
Warm and sweet as a breath from 
the south. 


Just for tonight, with the touch of 
your hand 
Take me with you to the summer 
land. 
Just for tonight, with only yon, 
Your hair of gold and your eyee of 
blue. 


Just for tonight, O away with care, 
To me you're a treasure, won- 
drously fair, 
And you love me I know, for you 
told me so 
On that summer night long years 


ago. 


The Coming Man. 


Dr. HENRY WAGNER. 


every form of energy is derived 
from the sun. That life on our 
earth would soon become extinct if it 
were not tor the sun’s rays animating 
and vivifying life in its infinite mani- 
festations. The atmosphere, which 
gives manifestation to lightning, ter- 
restrial magnetism and the aurora bo- 
realis, is one of the same vivifying 
forces that express themselves iu veg- 
etable, tree, animal and human life. 
They are all the same under different 
manifestations of power. 
The sun comes to us as heat and he 
quite us as heat, but between his en- 
trance and departure the multiform 
powers of our globe appear; they are 
all special forms of solar power. 
History repeats itself in cycles of 
time regulated by the Sun’s change of 
polarity from one zodiacal sign to an- 
other, which requires 2,160 years to 
complete, therefore the present cycle 
will manifest the full and complete in- 
fluence of the sun in Aquarius, the 
sign through which he is now operating 
or manifesting. This sign represents 
Man in the zodiac and ` corresponds to 
Man in Nature as the highest manifes- 
tation of intelligence organized in form. 
As the thinking animal, man is the su- 
preme expression of the Infinite mind, 
capable of analyzing the sun's vibra- 
tions through science, philosophy, re- 
ligion and kindred subjects, which 
must and willbe consciously evolved 
to hie resson and understanding 


Kopie has demonstrated that 


through and by means of the sun’s vi- 
brations in Aquarius which will give a 
new expression of thoughts and ideas 
on all of these subjects, and this will 
be purely the outcome of this solar 
force in this sign of the man. 
Aquarius is an airy sign, the lowest 
of the airy triplicity, and governs 
those vibrations from the sun's rays 
that externalize vapors, gases and 
forces such as compressed air, liquid 
air, hydrogen and nitrogen in all their 
relations to vapor and air. The com- 
ing man will naturally vibrate to these 
subtle, dynamic influences and natur- 
ally evolve the potentialities hidden 
and concealed under this symbolism. 
The scope of its science and philoso- 
phy is so vast and momentous as to 
take in all that pertains to the chemis- 
try of photography ag revealed by the 
camera and magnetic needle and this 
sums up the history of mankind on our 
globe as revealed by geology and arch- 
eology, two sciences that picture hu- 
manity in its mutations and transmuta- 
tions, its involutíons and its evolutions 
as the thinking part of matter and 
force or intelligence. Man is the high- 
est expression of matter and force in 
organic form on our earth and express- 
ев intelligence that isin keeping with 
his relation to nature in all her varied 
departments of manifested and unman- 
ifested life both visible and invisible, 
material and spiritual. Ashe finds 
himself related to both and in the so- 
lution of himself, he has the key to 
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unlock the universe. 

Wedo, therefore, declare for the 
coming Mana very high degree of 
knowledge in every branch of science, 
history and philosophy, as well as 
in religion ; he will show himself mas- 
ter over the elements of nature by har- 
nessing them and compelling their 
obedience to his will His knowledge 
of himself as the only organized ex- 
pression of Deity, in material form, 
will enable him to manifest his God 
nature and shine forth as he haa never 
done before on this earth, by reason of 
hie larger growth of mental capacity, 
fuller development of his latent poten- 
. tialities and the hidden attributes of 
his spiritual being which he із begin- 
ning to recognize as hisrealself. This 
knowledge, together with the more 
perfected condition of the earth on 
which he tives, will enable him, during 
the present cycle, to wield 4 power and 
produce a race of mental giants capa- 
ble of great intellectual force express- 
ed in an infinite number of inventions, 
mechanical devices and scientific dem- 
onBtrations of the power of mind over 
matter, which is of itself positive evi- 
dence of their relation to each other ав 
the dual expression of the one truth 
and one supreme power and deific in- 
telligence governing all. Я 

The sun ів the motive power of eve- 
ry force and--intelligence, including 
man as the highest and best developed 
of all its evolved creations or manifes- 
tations of intelligence. Heis only in 
his young manhood as yet and will 
gradually mature into the perfect man 
as the sun progresses farther into- the 
sign: Aquarius to evolve forth his full 


powers of expression and intelligence.. 


We may look forward for 2,160 years 
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and say in advance what is more than 
likely to wanspire upon earth regard- 
ing man and his unfoldment physically, 
mentally and spiritually as the sun’s 
vibrations externalize the potential 
powers and attributes hidden under 
the symbol of the man. 

A race of intellectual giants is oer- 
tain to be the fruitage of this cycle as 
the personified wisdom of the sun man- 
ifested inthe son of man. The old 
conditions of past.cycles are passing 
away and will continue to decay until 
they are no more. 

Nations are but the aggregations of 
individuals composing them. They 
have their birth, life and death, the 
same as individuals, ihe -only differ- 
ence being in. the cycle governing 
them. Hach cycle expresses ita own 
latent powers and intelligence, which 
is always natural to the. sign through 
which the sun is passing and cannot 
be forced into any expression but” ite 
own. This law is as fixed and unalter- 
able regarding the cycles as the law 
governing trees,. anjmals or men. 
Therefore, it is easy to say in advance 
what will be expressed by man during 
this cycle of.t£he. man and what the 
coming man will be, that he will be an 
intellectual giant and mental genius, 
capable of self government by reason 
cf his mental development and con- 
trol over himself and the elements that 
environ him, is self-evident.. Govern- 
ment must conform its laws..to this 
high end, as the mental growth of the 
race willdemand it. Liberty of speech 
and action will shape themselves as 
justice requires toevery demand made 
upon humanity in evolving its latent 
powers of mind and muscle. Mind, the 
superior force, will control and mani- 
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fest the Aquarian characteristics of 
intelligence in every department of 
human thought. Muscle must obey 
the demands and behests of the men- 
tal foree and work out its supreme will 
through every avenue of expression. 
Labor and cepital should have but one 
interest and one aim in expressing 
thought through invention and scien- 
tific discoveries. "There is no law for 
man as a unit, apart from the whole 
race, therefore, he mustobey the high- 
est law of racial developmeet and con- 
form his individual efforts to the racial 
evolution. 

The pioneers of а new country are 


always in advance of those who come . 


after them as they must cut.down the 
timber, burn the stumps and under- 


brush, plow and till the aoil before its” 


latent properties can be turned to prof- 
it, just so with the pioneers of this new 
cycle upon which the race is fairly en- 
tered. They must endure the fatigue 
and hardships of battle in the over- 
throw of the old conditions that belong 
to the past cycle. The sun'e passover 
from Pisces, the fisherman, into Aqua- 
rius. the man, will overthrow all of our 
creeds and dogmas of theology and 
medicine 4s well as politics and this is 
the real cause for all the disturbance 
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the race has witnessed in these depart- 


mente of human thought since 1881, 


the entry of the sun into the sign 
Aquarius. The tearing down and eut- 
ting off by wars, famines and disease 
as well as the conflict engendered in 
science, philosophy and religion has 
its correspondence on the mental plane 
as well as the physical; they go hand 
in hand in nature’s evolution. There- 
fore; the coming race will utilize every 
condition for the influx of the sun’s 
vibrations that will manifest its high- 


est expression in human thought on 


every subject requiring the exercise of 
mind. We must look Nature's opera- 
tions squarely in the face and not try 
to impede or obstruct her onward, up- 
ward march as she will slough off all 
fungus growth of whatever kind and 
nature that man in his ignorance and 
selfishness opposes as barriers to her 
onward march. Race succeeds race 
in cyclic expresaion as naturally as 
crop succeeds crop of fruit or cereal. 
We are apt to deplore the operation of 
Nature’s law in this manifestation as 
it applies to mankind while we extol 
the same law when it is confined to the 
products of the earth. 
(Concluded in o.r next) 
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TRUTH. 


MRS. C. K. SMITH. 


Embellishing what is false will nev- 
er do, 

There is nothing beautiful that is 
not true; 


‚Же must accept, and not ignore the 


facts, . 
Altho our old-time faith it may relax. 


If for many thousands of years we 
have erred, 

And what we now now know con- 
flicta with what we have heard, 
Our good forefathers in our youth 

would often say 
We should always accept what we 
know is true today. 


"Tis painful to think we have thue 
far been wrong, 
But we should no farther our errors 
prolong, 
But accept the truth as it is given 
now. 
And ever its principles boldly avow. 


Brighter and brighter, until the per- 
fect day— 

Light shining ahead to show us the 
true way. 

Thus onward while we travel endeav- 
oring 

Into the right path all the wayward 
to bring. 

‚ San Diego, California, 


10485 8th Street. 


Municipal Ownership in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


: F. W- Brown, MAYOR, IN “THE COMMONER.” 


ERTAIN newspapers having print- 
ed stories to the effect that mu- 
nicipal ownership in Lincoln, 

Nebraska, ia a failure, F, W. Brown, 
mayor of that city, has issued the fol- 
lowing interesting and instructive 
statement: 

For the first time since their asso- 
ciation began twenty years ago the 
fact that W. J. Bryan isa resident of 
Lineoln has been soughtto be turned 
to the city's disadvantage, and its cit- 
izens have recently been pained to 
note that the fact that it is the home of 
Mr. Bryan has marked Lircoln as the 
victim of a cabal that is conducting a 
campaign against public ownership. 

About a month ago there was sent 
out from this city a letter prepared at 
theimportunity of sucha cabal, the 
manifest purpose of which was to dis- 
credit municipal ownership of public 
utilities. It was а most glaring mis- 
representation of facts, possessing such 
glib and glittering qualities of decep- 
tion that it has challenged the atten- 
tion of friends in this city wherever it 
has been published, and to all who are 
conversant with the actual facts stamp- 
ing itself as the uncouth work of some 
one bent on distracting favor from 
public ownership of utilities. 

This letter was sent broadcast for 
publication by any paper that would 
give it space, but up to date my atten- 
tion has been called to its publication 
only in two papers, widely separated, 
the Philadelphia Record and the Seat- 


tle Post-Intelligencer. Under the 
alarming caption, ''Lincoln's Costly 
Work—Municipal Ownership in Nee 
braska’s Capital an utter failurein Ev- 
ery Aspect—Loot, Ruin and Lose,” the 
writer introduces his subject ав fole 
lows: 

* The incompetency of the municipal 
ownership or management of public 
utilities, and the hopelessness of the 
success of either plan, seldom has been 
more forcibly illustrated than in Lin- 
coln, the capital city o? Nebraska and 
the home of that distinguished politi- 
cian and orator, W. J. Bryan. The 
fact that Mr. Bryan lives in Lincoln 
when he is at home has no direct con- 
nection with the failure of municipal 
ownership in the Nebraska capital, 
but it must, nevertheless, be taken in- 
to consideration. 

“Mr. Bryan has preached to his fol- 
low-townsmen for the past twenty 
years on questions of government, lo- 
cal, state and national. Не believes 
in municipal ownership, just as he be- 
leves in federal ownership of the rail- 
roads, aud the casual American might 
be justified in the prediction that the 
citizens of Lincoln, having listened 
for years to his exposition of the solu- 
tion of the problems of local govern- 
ment, should have made some tangi- 
ble headway toward the goal of suc- 
cess.” | 

With the Mr. Bryan and government 
ownership phase of this many pointed 
misrepresentation we have no intent to 
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concern ourselves, as it ie recognized 
here that Mr. Bryan is more or less 
able to take care of himself, but upon 
that part:of:the letter which refleets 
upon Lincoln and its water and light- 
ing supply I beg to take issue with this 
cabal. 

Lincoln is exceptionally blessed 
with municipal ownership of two of the 
utilities in operation here, the water 
works and the street lighting system. 
There is no sentiment here against mu- 

, nicipal ownership simply because there 
is no excuse for such a sentiment. 
‘Nothing eduld be suggested that would 
&reuse greater popular indignation 
than a proposition to turn either the 
water or lighting plant over to a priv- 
ate corporation at any price The 
‘city is amply provided in both respects 
and everyone here feels the price at 
which these utilities have been sup- 
‘plied has been reasonable, and that 
what they havé they get cheaply. 

Being situated on no stream, except 
a small! and sluggish affair known as 
Salt ereek from the saline deposits 
along its low banks, Lincoln must rely 
upon wells for water supply, and out 
of the atom of fact that considerable 
expensive experimenting was necessa- 
ry in finding proper locations for her 
wells, during the progress of which 
salt water was several times encoun- 
tered, the cabal has erected a moun- 
tain of fiction to the discredit of mu- 
nicipal ownership. But in spite of the 
waste necessarily encountered in the 
subterranean search for fresh water 
strata, the city and its water consu- 
mers are still far and away ahead, fi- 
nancially, of what they would have 
been under private ownership, judging 
from comparison with cities where the 
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latter prevails. 
The city of Lincoln has three sepa- 
rate and well equipped pumping sta- 
-tions, tapping different water levels, 
with a combined capacity of 7,500,000 
gallons per diem. Ithas upwards of 
sixty-five miles of principal mains, 
апа 570 fire hydrants, 5,624 services 
and pumps 2,200,000 gallons daily. 

1881 (five years before Mr. Bryan 
located in Lincoln) arrangements were 
made for the establishment, of Lin- 
coln's first and only water works, at 
which time bonds were voted. On 
June 5, 1885, the city had laid eleven 
miles of pipe and had one open well in 
Salt creek bottom, with pumps of a ca» 
pacity of two and a half million gallons 
and two 6-horse power boilers. It was 
then that the mains and machinery 
were tested and the first tap was driv- 
en. They had cost $100,000. In 1887 
‘there was a shortage of water encoun- 
tered and provision was attempted for 
an additional supply which proved a 
failure, owning to impregnation with 
salt. 

In 1888 the city climbed the slope 
nearly two miles and eunk another 
open well. The following year it was 
equipped to add & million gallons to 
the daily supply. During the three 
years following experiments were made 
with tubular wells at various widely 
separated points, which failed because 
salt water was encountered. In i897 
a permanent supply of fresh water was 
secured by a mammoth open well lo- 
cated up the valley of Antelope creek 
at the extreme southeast corner of the 
city and well away from the Salt 
creek bottoms. 

These details manifest a sufficient 
reason why any plant the city may 
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now possess, might have costa great 


deal more than it would be reasonably 
worth, and as given they but partially 
disclose the experiments effected. . 

Bt while all these annoyances were 
being encruntered the people of this 
city were being supplied with water at 
just half what it was costing іп any 
other -western city dependent upon 
wells for supply, snd today the people 
could readily sell their plant for far 
beyond what it has ever cost them. 

Not only have the consumers been 
aupplied with water at half the rental 
charged in other cities, but during all 
these years they have saved the enor- 
mous annual expense for fire hydrant 
rentals which they would have had to 
pay under private ownership. 

It is conceded that errors have been 
made, but many of them were una» 
voidable and would have occurred un- 
der private ownership, whereby the 
consumers would have been taxed for 
water rentals. 

The Linealn water works, with all 
the duplication of work necessary, 
have cost the city $538,470, and have 
а bonded debt of $203,600; pays an 
annual interest of $8,700; has gross 
earnings of about $70,000, at this time 
per year, exclusive of hydrant rental 
and water for sewer flushing and oth- 
er municipal purposes, which should 
add approximately another $35,000 or 
$40,000 to the gross earnings; expends 
annually on extensions about $22,000, 
and for maintenance and repairs about 
$32,000. Meantime it furnishes water 
to consumers at 15 cents a thousand 
gallons—no more and no less. - 

Since the plant was established, be- 

‘ginning with seventy-one hydrants in 
1885 and ending with 570 in 1906, the 
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hydrant rentals alone under private 
ownership would have cost this city 


$369,900 and flushing of sewers and . 


other municipal uses of water, conser- 
valively estimated at $6,000 a year, or 
$132,900 in twenty-two years, runs the 
saving in cash up to $501,900. 

A statement of Water Commissioner 
Deffenbaugh for the year ending Aug- 
ust 31, 1906, shows running expenses, 
not including depreciation, to have 
been $40,646.33, including interest on 
bonded debt, and the collections $57,- 
239.11, a net profit of $16,502.78 for the 
year. E 
In Lincoln the average rental for the 
5,624 services, big and little, is $12 
а year, and the average annual 


. supply is 80,000 gallons. The ave- 


rage rental for a six-room residence is 
approximately $7 а year. 

I estimate that Lincoln, on its pres- 
ent basis, will make approximately 
$93,500 this year out of its municipal 
ownership of the water works. I fig- 
ure that under private ownership we 
would lose $28,000 hydrant rentals, 
$10,000 for water for flushing sewers 
and supplying public buildings. 
$30,000 profits and $25,000 in the dif- 
ference in water rentals. 

Аз to the lighting plant, it has been 
running but little over a year, and its 
operation has therefore been experi- 
mental in a certain degree. It is ope- 
rated in conjunction with one ofthe 
water works stations, and has given, 
and promises to give, the most emi- 
nent satisfaction. | 

For many years the city paid a pri- 
vate company per month for arc lemps 
for street lighting, prices ranging from 
$10 down to $7.45 under its last con- 


tract in 1902 for all night lamps and 
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$5.45 for midnight lights, moonlight 
schedule, operating at that time 180 
lamps. Then the city adopted gas 
lights until September 1, 1905, when 
its municipal plant was installed ata 
cost of $86,690.89. The figures as to 
cost are taken from the statement of 
City Auditor Pratt. 

The annual report of Mr. Deffen- 
baugh, who, as water commissioner, is 
also in charge of the lighting plant, 
shows that for the initial year ending 
August 31, 1906, the total cost.of ope- 
ration and maintenance, exclusive of 
depreciation, was $16,866.51. These 
lights have been all night lights every 
night, and of a candle power admittedly 
much superior to those furnished un- 
der private ownership. The ойу uses 
330 of them, and the water commis- 


Happiness. 
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Sioner's statement shows that the 
average cost of them is $4.26 per light 
per month. Steps are being taken 
now to authorize the city to equip the 
plant for com.mercial lighting with a 
view of further reducing the cost of 
public lighting. 

These are some of the reasona why 
there is no sentiment in Mr. Bryan’s 
home city against the municipal own- 
ership at least of our public utilities. 
No man would have the temerity to 
intimate in Lincoln that municipal own- 
ership has borne the semblence of fail- 
ure here, and it is only the mendacious 
anti-publie ownership intrigue that 
would exploit such an assertion, even 
as far away as Philadelphia and Seat- 
tle. 
| F. W. Brown, Mayor. 


JOHN KEBLE. 


There are in this rude, stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime, 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusty lane and wrangling 


mart, 


Plying their daily toil with busier 


feet, 


Because their secret souls a holy 


strain repeat. _ 


Selected. 


. Query Department. 


All communications for this Department should be addressed to Dr. Henry Wag- | | 


ner, Box 717, Denver, Colorado. 


Mrs. C. A. LEADVILLE. You must 
not be too anxious concerning your 
Soul’s development to consciousness, 
nor fearful of your ultimate success. 
In the Lexicon of the Infinite there is 
no word that implies failure; In the 
manifestations of divine law there is 
no failure. Blot the word out of your 
vocabulary; to yourself never admit 
faiture, much less express it and the 
mind and soul willgain strength and 
attain victory. 


e © ө 

J. B. В. Topeka, КАМ. Yes, Love 
is absolutely necessary for perfect 
growth. A human soul without love, 
can no more perfect itself than can 
vegetation grow without moisture. 

Love is the basis of true unfoldment. 
Within the realm of Infinite Spirit love 
is the Master. Love of Truth, love of 
Knowledge, love of all that is truly 
great; loving sympathy for the least 
and lowliest of God's creations. A 
healthful growth of Love will develop 
Justice, Mercy, and, above all, Char- 
ity. 

€ e өе 

E. C. A. SEATTLE. Your letter is 
full of bitterness, scorn, suspicion and 
hopelessness. You, evidently, have 
allowed yourself to became soured up- 
on the world or permitted other in- 
fluences to do во. Cast those destroy- 
ing qualities you are cultivating away 
from you, they are as a thorn in your 
flesh and soul. Look for and see the 
bright side of life and any apparent 


clouds or obstacles that now obstruct 
your pathway will prove te be mere 
phantoms. True, they may not har- 
monize with you, personally, but that 
is no evidence of their worthlessness. 
Rest assured they -fill a useful niche 
somewhere and somehow. 

Let me give you a recipe given by a 
*'Master:"' 

“Take of the essence of Patience 107. 

fe ** © Impartial Judgment }¢ oz 
Faith and Hope 15 oz 

Mix all together and you will have& 
sweet unction to strengthen the Soul.” 

e e e 

Mn. T. R. A. OSCEOLA, Mo. “What 
is Cosmie Consciousness?" 

Cosmic Consciousness, like any oth- 
er flashlight of spiritual inspiration 
апа truth, is, on this plane, of very 
Secondary importance, so far ae actual 
value is concerned. It is wholly 
worthless as a realization of any truth 
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‘at best, and even in its highest mani- 


festation it is purely personal and 
means nothing to any one outside of 
this one's personality. Whatever idea 
or set of ideas happens to possess the 
soul of the person their Cosmic Con- 
sciousness will be colored by it, We 
have three notable instances, viz: An- 


‘drew Jackson Davis, Jacob Boehme 


and Swedenborg, whose at-one-ments 
were true but whose sub-conscious- 
ness’ were possessed of different root 
ideas, hence, they differed very mate- 


rially from each other. Unless you, 
yourself, be grounded in the very 
truth of things these ecstatic trance- 
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like experiences are of no value what- 
ever, they are but the personal expe- 
riences of the person. 

One living, vital, clearly expressed 
thought ia worth a thousand hazy spir- 
itual dreams. 


e ө o 
FELLOW STUDENT. Immortality. 


The Immortality of the human soul de- 
pends upon action. The man or wom- 


. an who lives a purely ignorant, world- 


ly life, who does not in any sensè feed 
the interior spiritual nature, drifts into 
a sort of mental decay and espiritual 
rot, and, at death, like the old tree. 
“as it falls so it lies," but if the tree is 
eut during its vital life, with vigor in it. 
it instantly sends up à second growth 
far more powerful and vital than the 
first. Itis the same with man; if he 
die with spiritual vitality quickening 
his being then he lives on after death, 


bridges the abyss of the two worlds 
and has all the potentalities of a God 


within him. 

Immortality depende upon mental 
and spiritual vitality, not physical en- 
ergy. The physical body ie merely 
the earth, во to вау, whose main office 
is the evolution of spiritual life, but 
man, mostly, makes it nothing but the 
basis and center of purely material 
ends. Jeeus of Nazereth wes right: 
“Lay up treasures where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, nor thieves 
break in and steal." 
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NEOPHYTE. SgLr. Self is your 
most powerful enemy, your own self- 
ish, earthly nature which you have 
undertaken to discipline, and the 
strength and dominnace of which, hith- 
erto, you have had no conception, but 
now that you have commenced the 
work of purification, as you rightly ob- 
serve, you “ерір to see such." 


“Нате you ever hada particularly 
striking experience leading to a belief 
in а spiritual existence?" was a query 
addreased to a prominent Colorado cit- 
izen and newspaper man of long expe- 
rience when at Crystola recently. Un- 
hesitatingly, his answer was ''yes," 
and he proceeded to relate the incident 
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which we here give as near ^s possi- 
ble in his own language: 

"It was late in January, 1886. Т 
had been in Minnesota for a few weeks 
on repotorial work for my father's pa- 
per and was suddenly assigned to sim- 
ilar work atthe Cotton Exposition in 


New Orleans. Being quite a young 
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man and having been born with an in- 
quisitive nature, I had occasionally, 
among other investigations, attended 
spiritualistic ‘‘seances’’ but had never 
had an opportunity to witness a mate- 
rializing seance. 

“Enroute south I had arrived in 
Kansas City about five o'clock in the 
evening aud asl was engaged to spend 
the evening and night at the home of 
an English cousin, I went direct to her 
house. After supper. I chanced to 
pick up the evening paper and noticed 
that “Harvey Mott, the great materi- 
alizing medium" was holding a 
“seance” only a block from where I 
was and at the Mott residence. That 
information was enough for а young 
man, 60 with a hasty explanation to 
the family, 1 excused myself and has- 
tened to the Mott residence. The 
house was seemingly dark save for a 
hall light. Mrs, Mott answered the 
bell and informed me I was ‘too late 

` {о be admitted’ but ‘could call tomor- 
row evening’ I hastily explained that 
I was a stranger in the city and had to 
leave on an early train in the morning. 
She demurred but finally yielded ex- 
plaining that ‘it was against the rules 
to admit anyone to the circle after Mr. 
Mott had gone into the cabinet, but as 
you look like a gentleman, ГИ run the 
ris& and take you in Next she asked 
for my name or card, to which request 
I demurred saying, ‘PH give you my 
word that I am honest in purpose and 
as there can be no one in the house 
who knows me, any manifestation I 
may get will be the more satisfactory.’ 
Again she reluctantly consented and 
conducted me to the back parlor where 

` about 30 people were seated in an oval 

circle. 
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“I was given a chair directly ` oppo- 
site and about seven fect from the cab- 
inet opening. The cabinet proved to 
be simply an ordinary clothes closet 
without а door. A simple portier cur- 
tain was hung in front of the opening. 
The gas light was turned quite low, 
but so I could distinctly see all parties 
in the room. Inthe corner back of 
Mrs. Mott stood a music box which was 
playing familiar harmonies in almoat 
muffled tones. 

‘Suddenly the curtain opened and 
а very tall form stepped out clad in 
military uniform. He introduced him- 
self as ‘General Bledso; the guide and 
control of the medium, Mr. Mott.’ He 
held the curtain aside permitting all to 
examine and be satisfied that Mr. Mott 
was seated in а chair іп a dead trance 
inside the closet or cabinet. His voice 
was deep and commanding and after 
making a few appropriate remarks, he 
vanished from our sight without the 
ourtain being moved. 

“Several manifestations appeared 
for others in the circle which seemed 
to be satisfactory to them and quickly 
recognized. Then a small curtain in 
the center of the large one was pulled 
aside and the face of a lady of striking 
beauty appeared. She looked straight 
at me and quickly followed the glance 
with showing beside her face & large 
white lily. I could not place her. 


_Then the large curtain opened anda 


full figure stepped out richly olad in 
white and holding out to me the large 
flower. A low voice addressed me, 
calling my christian name, which ів a 
very uncommon one and which no one 
there could have known. Im a re-as- 
suring mannershe explained I ‘did 
not know her in life’ but she ‘was the 
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half sister of the little girl who was 
living at my home in Iowa,’ and that 
the flower was a ‘symbol of her name 
whieh was Lily Blue.’ I recognized 
the last name and the little girl de- 
scribed but had never heard of this de- 
ceased member of her mother's famlly. 
She called me to the cabinet and told 
me rapidly of a small inheritance from 
the girl's fathor which was left in wes- 
tern Kansas in eharge of a neighbor 
(giving the name) and which was be- 
ing turned into money and that the 
partv was preparing to leave the coun- 
try. The child's parents had been 
separated for some time prior to the 
father's death and the child knew 
nothing definite of her father, nor of 
the fact of anything having been left 
for his children. 

“The ‘spirit form’ gave me the 
names and addresses of three parties 
to whom she desired me to write that 
night and mail the letters. A few gen- 
eral fully intelligent remarks followed 
regarding her sister and my famity, 
when she faded from the sight of all, 
leaving me standing alone under the 
gas jet where she had called me to 
have me make notes in my book 
of names and amount. After the se- 


ance I went to the old Wright House 
near by and wrote the three letters as 
directed One was to my father in 
Iowa to verify the identity; one to her 
mother in Hot Springs. Arkansas, and 
one to an officer in Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, indicating my information and re- 
questing, if such a party was there, to 
ascertain ‘if he had paid to the minor 
heir in Iowa her portion of amount left 
by her deceased father. 

Some days after, while in New Or- 
leans, I received verification of all she 
told me including a letter from the of- 
ficer, indicating that the man had, as 
the spirit said, turned certain property 


into money and was then ready to 


leave, and that there was no indica- 
tions, up to that time, that he was pre- 
paring to send anything to the child 
and that he ‘did not. know where she 
was.’ He left the amount ($650) with 
the officer to be released upon proper 


showing. Thatshowing was made and 


the money was received in Iowa before 
I went north two months later. I la- 
ter learned that the mother had not 
known that the separated husband had 
left anything atthe time of his death 
several years before.”’ 
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